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IF  Mr.  Malone,  in  his  zeal  Tor  detecting  the  M'jcellaneotty 
Papers,  which  were  exhibited  as  Shakfpcare's  j  a;.d 
which,  with  little  help  from  others,  had  already  detected 
themfeives,  had  written,  inftead  of  bis  INQUIRY,  a  pamphlet 
in  plain  profe;  ftating  his  objections,  without  irony,  and 
fubmitting  his  documents,  without  feoffs  ;  thereby  impugn- 
ing fraud,  without  afferting  fiction,  and  convincing  op- 
ponents, without  roufing  adverfaries;  no  one  would  have 
anfwered  what  few  would  have  read  ;  fince  a  cheat  ex- 
ploded is  a  cheat  no  more. 

But,  in  his  high-blown  pride,  he  was  little  felicitous 
Jp  diflemble  his  free  contempt  for  thofe,  who,  for  a  time, 
thought  differently  from  him  on  difputable  points  ;  while 


they  were  influenced  by  reafcnings,  which  will  not  foon  be 
confuted.  He  was,  by  thofe  motives,  induced  to  fcatter 
his  wilful  abiife,  with  a  ready  pen,  throughout  bis  Inquiry, 
againft  thofe?  whom  he  terms  "  partizans  of  fraud," 
v  ringleaders  of  impofition,"  "  hardened  offenders  ;"  thus, 
turning  hit  pens  to  lances ;  and,  by  a  fcornful  rbime,  en- 
deavouring to  make  their  names  fixed  figures  for  the  time 
of  f corn,  to  point  his  flow  unmoving  finger  at.  Amidft  this 
tempejl  of  pro-vocation,  he  fent  the.ii  a  roijiing  challenge  to 
defend,  or  retract,  their  opinions;  thinking,  doubtlefs,  to 
Jjlrike  amazement  to  their  drowfy  fpirits. 

The  Believers,  indeed,  felt,  that  extremity  is  the  trier  of 
fpirits*     Neverthelefs  j  as  men  attacked,  they  merely  act  on 

the 
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the  dcfenfive,  in  making  this  Apology ;  as  Englifhmen,  who 
had  received  many  a  blow,  they,  in  their  defpernte  turn, 
barely  fend  back  his  arrows,  but  without  their  venom;  and 
as  fcholars,  antiquaries,  and  heralds,  they  only  aft  agree- 
ably to  their  charter,  and  their  cufiomary  rights,  when  they 
refift  the  tyranny  of  a  Dictator  in  the  republic  of  letters ; 
without  vindicating  the  Mifcellaneous  Papers,  which  they 
acknowledge  to  be  fpurious :  yet ;  they  do  not  admit  Mr, 
Malone's  principle,  that  our  whole  Arcbtealogy  may  be  mif- 
reprefented,  for  the  purpofe  of  detecting  a  literary  fraud ; 
nor,  do  they  allow,  that  the  faid  republic  ought  to  be  in- 
vaded in  its  limits,  or  difturbed  in  its  quiet,  by  his  dif- 
charge  of  this  inundation  of  miftempered  humour,  for  the  gra- 
tification of  an  indifcreet  zeal. 

They  will  only  add  what  Johnfon  remarked  of  Hanmer  c 

BUT,  I  MAY,  WITHOUT  INDECENCY,  OBSERVE,  THAT 
NO  MAN  SHOULD  ATTEMPT  TO  TEACH  WHAT  HE  HAS 
ivrvEP  LEARNED  HIMSELF. 

[MACBETH.   MDCCXLV.] 

POSTSCRIPT  : 

The  ftamp  in  the  Title-page  fhows  to  the  curious  eye 
the  arms  of  the  Revels:  and,  the  Tail-piece  exhibits  to 
the  inquifitive  dramatift  the  feal  of  the  office  of  the  Revels,, 
during  the  reigns  of  five  fovereigns,  under  the  KILLI- 
GREWS. 
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I  HAVE  the  honour  to  appear  at  -the  bar 
of  this  critical  (a)  court;  in  order  to  (hew 
caufe,  why  an  information  fhall  not  be  filed, 
by  the  public  accufer,  againft  the  believers 
of  the  papers,  which  have  been  attributed 
to  Shakfpeare,  for  having  committed  the 
aggravated  crimes  of  being  "  the  credulous 
"  partizans  of  folly  and  (^)  impofture;"  of 
thinking  for  themfclves ;  and  judging  from 

(a)  See  the  SeJ/ion  of  the  Poets,  in  die  State  Poems,  1703, 
vol.  i,  p.  206. 

Apollo,  concern'd  to  fee  the  tranfgreflions, 
That  our  pauhry  fcribblers  daily  commit, 

Gave  orders  once  mere  to  fummon  a  feflions, 
Severely  to  punifh  the  abufes  of  wit. 

(b)  Mai.  Inquiry,  366. 

B  evidence. 
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evidence.  I  am  not,  however,  inftrufted  by 
thofe  believers,  who  certified,  under  their 
hands,  the  genuinenefs  of  thofe  Shakfpeari- 
ana  :  Nor,  am  I  inftructed  by  thofe  believers, 
who  retain  their  original  belief  to  the  prefent 
day.  Such  being  the  parties  j  I  will  proceed, 
if  this  court  will  grant  me  its  indulgent  at- 
tention, and  favour  me  with  its  accuftomed 
patience,  to  mow  caufe  why  an  information 
fhould  not  be  filed  againft  thofe  believers,  who, 
claiming  the  right  of  fair  difcuffion,  and  of 
free  exemption  from  the  authority  of  a  dic- 
tator, within  the  republic  of  letters,  are  am- 
bitious of  appearing  in  this  enlightened  pre- 
fence,  without  being  deemed  "  fome  untu- 
"  tor'd  youths,  unikilful  in  the  world's  falfe 
"  forgeries." 


THE    GENERAL    ARGUMENT. 

OF  SHAKSPEARE,  it  cannot  be  afTerted,  as 
of  conquerors,  in  every  period,  that  be  left  a 
name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pale.  Shak- 
fpeare  was  the  delight  of  his  own  time  ;  and 
became  the  admiration  of  after-ages.  He  was 
born  on  the  23$  of  April  1564,  a  day,  pro- 
pitious to  genius,  fortunate  for  our  ifland,  and 
7  happy 
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happy  for  mankind.  He  was  produced  in  the 
gay  feafon  of  nature,  during  a  refplendent 
reign  of  genius  and  talents.  Nor,  did  Shak- 
fpeare  conteft  the  palm  of  poetry  with  "puny 
"  powers :"  He  rofe  to  the  higheft  emi- 
nence, after  a  ftrenuous  competition  with  fome 
of  the  greater!:  poets,  which  any  clime  had 
produced,  in  any  age.  The  nation,  at  length, 
claimed  him  as  her  own.  And,  Englimmen, 
when  they  travelled  amongft  the  lettered  in- 
habitants of  the  Continent,  valued  themfelves, 
and  were  valued  by  others,  as  the  countrymen 
of  Shakfpeare.  Whoever,  then,  offers  a  pur- 
pofed  dimonour  to  Shakfpeare,  commits  a 
national  offence.  And  he,  who  defignedly 
publifhes  fpurious  papers,  as  the  real  produc- 
tions of  Shakfpeare,  does  him  real  dimo- 
nour. I  am,  therefore,  ready  to  admit,  that 
the  partizans  of  fuch  "  folly  and  impof- 
ture,"  if  fuch  there  be,  ought  to  be  proceed- 
ed againft,  in  this  court,  as 

"  -..—.•. againft  feats, 

"  So  crimeful,  and  fo  capital  in  nature. 

Yet,  he,   who  afTumes  the  character  of  a 
public  accufer,  ought  not  to  commit  crimeful 
feats  himfelf.      From  him,   fairnefs    of  pro- 
ceeding, whilft  detecting  foulnefs,  and  candour 
of  reprefemation,  whilft  profecuting  impoli- 
B  2  tion, 
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tion,  were  to  be  expected  (<r).  Of  all  others, 
he  ought  not  to  accufe  thofe,  whom  he  has 
himfelf  led  to  the  tranfgrefllon  :  He  ought 
not,  in  this  equitable  court,  to  take  advantage 
of  his  own  wrong,  in  moving  for  an  informa- 
tion againft  them;  who,  in  forming  their 
judgment  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Mifcel- 
laneous  Papers,  which  were  offered  to  their 
tranfient  infpeclion,  as  the  genuine  writings 
of  Shakfpeare,  only  drew  a  fair  deduction 
from  the  previous  arguments  of  the  public 
accufer :  He  had  diligently  mown  (</)  that, 
in  the  archives  of  Shakfpeare's  defcen- 
dants,  forqe  of  his  fragments  may  yet  be 
found  -y  and  from  this  information,  the  be- 
lievers inferred,  that  thefe  might  probably 
be  the  expected  fragments :  The  public  ac- 

(c)  The  candour  of  Mr.  Malone  began  to  {lumber  in  the 
fixth  page  of  his  Inquiry.  By  fuppreffing  the  qualifying 
words  of  the  Prefacer  to  the  "  MISCELLANEOUS  PAPERS," 
namely,  «  As  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  collect  the  fenti- 
*  ments  of  the  before-mentioned  men  of  tafte,  antiquaries, 
"  and  heralds,"  the  public  accufer  has  given  that  qua- 
lified aflertion  of  unanimity  an  untrue  direction;  and  thereby 
mifreprefented  the  Prefacer,  and  confequentfy  injured  the 
men  of  tafte,  antiquaries,  and  heralds,  who  had  infpe&ed  the 
papers,  and  had  delivered  their  fentiments,  with  a  greater,  or 
a  lefs,  degree  of  refer ve. 

(//)  Shakf.  Edit.  1790,  vol.  i.  p.  41. 

cufer 
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cufer  had  actually  published  the  declaration  of 
faith  of  John  Skakjpeare,  which  had  been  dif- 
•covered  in  the  houfe  of  (e)  Shakfpeare;  and 
the  believers,  when  they  beheld  -Shahjpeares 
profeffion  of  faith,  naturally  concluded  that, 
in  a  religious  age,  a  pious  poet  might  have 
followed  the  example  of  his  -fathers.  Mr. 
Malone  frill  (/)  infifts,  that  fragments  of 
Shakfpeare  may  even  now  be  found ;  becaufe 
every  circumftance  about  that  illuftrious  poet 
has  been  difcovered,  either  by  the  efforts  of 
diligence,  or  by  the  accidents  of  chance  :  Yet, 
he  feoffs  at  thofe  "  profound  fcholars,  anti- 
quaries, and  heralds,"  who  are  fo  credulous 
as  to  believe  upon  his  predictions ;  and,  how- 
ever difappointed  by  his  declarations,  and  re-* 
tractions  j 

"  Yet  hope,  would  fain  fubfcribe,  and  tempt  belief.' 
The  literary  world  had  not  been  troubled 
with  the  feoffs  of  Mr.  Malone,  had  m's  cart- 
dour  of  inquiry,  and  powers  of  ratiocination, 
been  equal  to  his  activity  of  refearch  ;  becaufe 
he  would  have  feen,  that  the  facts,  which  he 
had,  with  diligence,  afcertained,  led  inquifitive 
men  to  infer  from  them,  that  much  was  flill 

(e)  Ib.  vol.  ii.  p.  298. 

(/)  Advertifement,  annexed  to  his  Inquiry. 

B  3  to 
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to  be  found,  with  regard  to  Shakfpeare,  by 
fimilar  diligence,  and  lucky  accidents.  The 
active  editor  had  thus  fhewn,  that  Shak- 
fpeare died,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  on  the 
23d  of  April  1616  3  leaving  his  daughter 
Sufanna,  and  her  hufband,  Doctor  John  Hall, 
his  executors:  Now,  the  will  demonstrates, 
that  he  died  porTefled  of  baubles,  gewgaws, 
and  toys  to  mock  apes.  Doctor  Hall  died, 
on  the  25th  of  November  1635;  leaving  a 
nuncupative  will,  whereby  he  bequeathed  his 
library,  and  manufcripts,  to  Thomas  Nafh, 
who  had  married  his  daughter,  Elizabeth : 
Here,  then,  is  fufficient  proof,  that  Doctor 
Hall,  the  executor  of  Shakfpeare,  left  a  library, 
and  manufcripts,  behind  him.  Sufanna,  the 
widow  of  Doctor  Hall,  and  the  daughter  of 
Shakfpeare,  adminiftered  on  his  eftate,  and 
lived  to  the  nth  of  September  1649. 
Thomas  Nafh,  who  married  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  of  Doctor  Hall,  died  on  the  4th  of 
April  1647,  without  ifTue,  by  the  grand- 
daughter of  Shakfpeare  -,  but  appointed  her  his 
executrix,  and  refiduary  legatee.  After  marry- 
ing Sir  John  Barnard,  Elizabeth  Nam  died  at 
Abington,  about  the  1 7th  of  February  1 669-70, 
in  full  poiTeflion  ofNewp/ace,  her  grandfather's 

dwelling; 
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dwelling;    and   left    her   kinfman,     Edward 
Bagley,    fole    executor    of    her    will.      Sir 
John,  who  feems  not  to  have  been  very  proud 
of  the  honours  of  his  unfruitful  marriage  with 
Shakfpeare's  grand -daughter,  died  in  March 
167!  j  and  dying  without  a  will,  adminiftra- 
tion  was  granted  on  his  eftate  the  ^th  of  No- 
vember 1674,  to  Henry  Gilbert  of  Locko, 
in  the  county  of  Derby,  who  had  married  his 
daughter  Elizabeth,   by  a  former   marriage. 
In  this  fatisfactory  manner,  has  Mr.  Malone 
traced   down,   from  the  public   records,   the 
legal  tranfmiffion  of  the  perfonal  property  of 
Shakfpeare's  defcendants,  including  his  books 
and  papers,  to  a  recent  period  (g).     And  from 
this   accurate   hiftory,   he    reafonably   infers, 
that  amongft  the  defcendants  of  Bagley,  or 
of  Barnard,    fome  fragments   of   Shakfpeare 
may  even  yet  be  found,   if  curiofity  would 
prompt  diligence  to  fearch  the  repofitories  of 
concealment.     Thus  fuccefsful  was  Mr.  Ma- 
lone,    in    awakening    attention,    and   railing 
hope.     When  the  believers  look  back  upon 
the  paft,  and  forward  to  the  future,  they  may 


(g}  Vid.  Mai.  Shakf.  1790.  vol.  i.  p.  123-139,  in  the 
Notes  on  the  Life  of  Shakfpeare. 

B  4  obferve, 
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obferve,    with   Shakfpeare,   on  the  fcore   of 
expeded  fragments  -y 


"  That  are  within  the  note  of  expeflation-, 
"  Already  are  i*  th'  court." 

From  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Malone's 
Shakfpeare,  in  1790,  -- 

«  _  Every  moment  was  expeftancy  of  more  arrivance" 
In  fad,  difcovery  fucceedcd  difcovery,  with  the 
natural  re-produdion  of  the  feafons.  Every 
admirer  of  Shakfpeare  was  ambitious  to  pof- 
fefs  fome  relick.  Mr.  Malone,  with  the  good 
fuccefs,  which  generally  attends  beft  endea- 
vours, obtained  documents  enough  to  fill  a 
folio.  Meantime,  a  painting  of  Shakfpeare 
was  found;  the  very  painting,  as  it  feems, 
'that  enabled  Droefhout  to  engrave  "  the  fi- 
"  gure  of  Shakfpeare,"  which  was  prefixed 
to  the  folio  editions  of  his  dramas  5  and  of 
which  Ben  Jonfon  affirmed,  that, 

"  -  the  graver  had  a  ftrife 

"  With  nature  to  outdo  the  life." 

The  oaken  board,  whereon  the  gentle  Shak- 
fpeare is  pourtrayedj  the  infcription  of  the 
poet's  name,  by  a  contemporary  hand;  the 
correfponding  likenefs  between  the  original 
painting  and  the  exifling  print  of  Droemout  j 
the  corroborating  evidence  of  Ben  Jonfon, 

who 
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who  had  compared  "the  figure"  with  the 
jman  ;  all  concur  to  evince  the  genuinenefs.  of 
this  ancient  painting.  Were  we  to  conlider 
the.  argument •,  without  indulging  prepofleffion, 
or. referring  to  connoiiTcurs,  the  authenticity 
would  be  readily  acknowledged  by  all  judges 
of  evidence,  except  indeed  by  thole,  "  whoal- 
"  low  to  poj/ibitities  the  influence  of  facts"  (/6). 
Yet,  Mr.  Malone  perfeveres,  in  grappling  to 
bis  beart,  with  hooks  of  ft  eel,  "  the  unauthenti- 
"  cated  purchafe  of  Mr.  Keck,  from  the 
"  drefiing- room  of  a  modern  adrefs:"  For, 
it  is  a  part  of  his  philofophy  to  allow  to  pojfi- 
bilities  the  influence  of  facts. 

While  the  admirers  of  Shakfpeare  were 
worftiiping  the  God  of  their  idolatry,  in  Cafrle- 
ftreet,  a  new  difcovery  of  SHAKSPEARIAN A. 
was  announced,  in  Nor  folk -ftreet.  Curiofity 
was  again  roufed ;  and  once  more  gratified,  in 
a  greater,  or  a  lefs,  proportion  j  as  zeal > was  fa- 
tisfied,  or  frigidity  warmed.  Whether 7ito/rf, 
and  Credulity,  be  ccufins  in  the  firft,  or  fecond, 
degree,  muft  be  left  to  the  decifion  of  thofe 
critics,  "  who  have  read  Alexander  Rofs 
"  over."  It  is  fufficient  for  me  to  maintain, 
that  the  rational  believers  navigated  their 
northern  bark,  on  this  Argonautic  expedition, 

(h]  See  Mr.  Stcevens's  Satisfa&ory  Differtation,  in  the 
'European  Mag.  October  1794,  &c. 

with 
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with  fcientific  fkill;  fhunning  the  Charybdis 
of  credulity,  on  the  one  quarter,  and  the  Scylla 
of  fufpicion,  on  the  other. 

To  the  inquiiitive  fearchers  after  truth,  the 
great  object  of  their  voyage,  there  were  pro- 
duced title-deeds  -,  written  afTurances,  and  re- 
ceipts j  letters  of  royal,  and  noble,  perfonages ; 
iignatures,  and  writings,  of  Shakfpeare  \  and, 
with  other  documents,  engravings  of  drama- 
tic characters.  In  order  to  fatisfy  themfelves 
of  the  authenticity  of  thofe  Shakfpeariana, 
they  applied  to  them,  in  forming  their  judg- 
ments, the  fame  rules  of  evidence,  which  di- 
rect the  affairs  of  life;  which  govern  in  the 
distribution  of  juftice ;  which  comfort  in  the 
momentous  concerns  of  religion.  In  thefe 
interesting  objects,  mankind  act  only  on  cal- 
culations of  probability  ;  difregarding  pojjibili- 
ties.  From  the  never-failing  recurrence  of  the 
feafons,  men  naturally  expect  the  ufual  fuccef- 
fion  of  the  fpring  to  the  winter,  of  fummer 
to  the  fpring,  of  autumn  to  the  fummer,  and 
of  winter  to  the  autumn,  attended  with  their 
happy  effects,  in  the  accuftomed  order :  Hence, 
mankind  reafonably  expect,  that  the  events, 
which  ufually  happen,  will  probably  happen 
again  :  And,  as  recent  difcoveries  had  fhewn, 
that  fragments  of  Shakfpeare,  having  lately 
been  found,  were  likely  again  to  be  met  with, 

in 
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in  the  courfe  of  refearch ;  the  inquirers  after 
truth  logically  inferred,  that  they  had  difco- 
vered,  in  thofe  Shakfpeariana,  the  objects  of 
their  fearch ;  believing,  with  Beattle,  "  that 
"  things  are,  as  our  fenfes  reprefent  them"  (/). 
On  thefe  principles  of  common  fenfe,  which 
induce  us,  in  matters  of  evidence,  to  truft  to  our 
hearing,  feeing,  touching,  tailing,  and  fmell* 
ing,  men,  women,  and  children,  ad:  in 
"  daily  life/'  regarding  probability  ;  and  difre- 
garding  poffibility*  Never  was  any  man  pre- 
vented from  buying  a  houfe ;  becaufe  it  was 
objected,  that  it  would,  pqffibly,  fall  ;  know- 
ing, from  the  view  thereof,  that  it  would,  pro- 
bably >  (land,  during  the  intended  period  of  its 
duration.  Never  was  any  woman  flopped 
from  gadding,  in  queft  of  pleafure,  by  an  ob- 
jection of  the  pojjibility  of  meeting  with  mis- 
fortune ;  becaufe  me  inferred,  from  the  ready 
calculation  of  probabilities,  that,  having  al- 
ways returned  fafe  from  fimilar  excursions, 
ihe  mould  again  return,  without  meeting  with 
misfortune.  Never  was  any  child  hindered 
from  play,  by  warnings  of  danger  -;  becaufe 
he  knew,  from  the  probabilities  of  his  boyilh 
experience,  that  having  often  played,  without 
harm,  there  was  but  little  probability  of  harm. 

(/')  Eflay  on  Truth,  63. 

It 
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It  is,  then,  from  this  probability ,  the  refult  of 
experience,  that  mankind  calculate,  with  intui- 
tive promptitude,  the  probabilities  of  daily  life; 
without  troubling  themfelves  with  the  poflibi- 
.fiftes  of  accidental  occurrences :  And,  there- 
fore, the  fearchers  after  truth  calculated  the 
probabilities  of  truth,  or  of  falfehood,  in  favour 
of  the  Shakfpeariana ;  knowing,  that  the  poffi- 
bility  of  fraud  was  a  weak  objection,  which 
.proceeded  either  from  prepoireffion,  or  in- 
difference, the  great  obftructers  of  free  in- 
quiry. 

.  On  thofe  principles,  our  courts  of  juftice 
admi>nifr.er  right  to  contending  parties.  The 
judges,  knowing,  that  controveriies  could  ne- 
ver be  determined,  if  pojjibility  cf  error  were 
admitted  as  an  objection  to  the  progrefs  of 
juilice,  di  (tribute  law,  and  equity,  from  the 
probabilities  of  truth  j  and,  when  they  have 
obliged  the  complainants  to  produce  the  beft 
evidence,  which  the  nature  of  the  cafe  will 
admit,  and  which  is  in  the  power  of  the  party 
to  give,  proceed  to  a  deciiion,  on  a  probable 
prefumption  of  right ;  being  warned  by  ex- 
perience, that  demonftration  feldom  attends 
the  adrmniftration  of  juftice,  whatever  anyone 
may  fee,  with  jaundiced  eye,  or  apprehend, 
from  perverted  underfhnding.  This  was  the 

opinion 
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opinion  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  Gilbert, 
the  great  mafter  of  the  law  of  evidence ; 
though  the  public  accufer  has  mifreprefented 
fais  fentiments,  by  fuppreffing.  his  context. 
\Vith  the  leave  of  this  court,  I  will  transcribe 
into  the  note  the  whole  (k]  paflagej  in  order  to 

<     do 

(£)  The  following  paiTage  is  Tanfcribed  from  the  fourth 
Edition  of  The  Laiu  af  Evidence^  corrected,  p.  I. — 5. 

"  The  firft  thing,"  fays  the  Chief  Baron  Gilbert,  «  to 
*<  be  treated  of,  is  the  evidence,  that  ought  to  be  offered  to 
"  the  jury,  and  by  what  rules  of  PROBABILITY  it  ought 
"  to  be  weighed,  and  confidered. — In  the  firft  place,  it  has 
"  been  confidered  by  a  very  learned  man  (Mr.  Locke) 
"  that  there  are  feveral  degrees,  from  perfect  .certainty  and 
"  demonftration,  quite  down  to  improbability,  and  unlike- 
*'  linefs,  even  to  the  confines  of  impoflibility  j  and  there 
"  are  feveral  a£ls  of  the  mind  proportioned  to  thefe  de- 
"  grees  of  evidence,  which  may  be  called  the  degrees 
"  of  aflent,  from  full  alTu ranee,  and  confidence,  quite 
<c  down  to  conje&ure,  doubt,  diftruft,  and  difbelief. — 
*l  Now,  what  is  to  be  done,  in  all  trials  of  right,  is 
«  to  range  all  matters  in  the  fcale  of  PROBABILITY;  fo 
"  as  to  lay  moft  weight,  where  the  caufe  ought  to  pre- 
"  ponderate  j  and  thereby,  to  make  the  moft  exact  dif- 
"  cernment,  that  can  be,  in  relation  to  the  right.—- 
"  Now,  to  come  to  the  true  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
"  PROBABILITY,  it  is  neceflary  to  look  a  little  higher, 
"  and  to  fee  what  certainty  is,  and  whence  it  arifes. 

"  — All  certainty  is  a  clear  and  diftinft  perception,  and 
"  all  clear  and  diftinft  perceptions  depend  upon  a  man's 
"  own  proper  fenfes :  For,  this,  in  the  firft  place  is  cer- 
"  tain,  and  that,  which  we  cannot  doubt  of,  if  we  would, 

"  that 
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do  juftice  to  that  learned  judge ;  to  confute 
his   opponent ;    and   to   fupport    the    truth. 

Thus 

«  that  one  perception,  or  idea,  is  not  another  ;  that  one  man 
"  is  not  another :  and,  when  perceptions  are  thus  diftin- 
**  guiflied  on  the  firft  view,  it  is  called  felf  evidence,  or 
"  intuitive   knowledge. — There  are    fome   other   things, 
"  whofe  agreement,  or  difference,  is  not   known  on  the 
"  view ;  and  then  we  compare  them  by  the  means  of  fome 
«  third  matter,  by  which  we  come  to  meafure  their  agree- 
"  raent,  difagreement,  or  relation. — As  if  the  queftion  be, 
"  whether  certain  land  be  the  land  of  J.  S.  or  J.  N.  and 
"  a  record  be  produced,  whereby  the  land  appears  to  be 
«c  transferred  from  J.  S.  to  J.  N :  Now,  when  we  {hew 
«  any  fuch   third    perception,    and  that  doth   neceflarily 
tl  infer  the  relation  in  queftion,  this  is  called  knowledge  by 
"  demonftration.     The  way  of  knowledge  by  neceflary  in- 
"  ference  is  certainly  the  higheft  and  cleareft  knowledge, 
<£  that  mankind  is  capable  of  in  his  way  of  reafoning  ;  and 
tt  therefore,  always  to  be  fought,  when  it  may  be  had.— 
"  Demonftration  is  generally  converfant  about  permanent 
"  things,  which  being  conftantly  obvious  to  our  fenfes,  do 
"  afford  to  them  a  very  clear,  and  diftin£l  comparifon  " 
"  But,  tranfient  things,  that  cannot  always  occur  to  our 
u  fenfes,  are  generally  more  obfcure  j  becaufe  they  have  no 
«  conftant  being,  but  muft  be  retrieved  by  memory,  and 
"  recollection. — Now,  moft  of  the  bufmefs  of  civil  life 
«  fubfifts  on  the  actions  of  men,  that  are  tranfient  things  j 
14  and  therefore  oftentimes  are  not  capable  of  ftri£t  demon- 
<l  ftration,  which,  as  I  faid,  is  founded  on  the  view  of  our 
<c  fenfes ;  and  therefore,  the  rights  of  men  muft  be  determined 
«  by  PROBABILITY.— Now,  as  all  demonftration  is  founded 
"  on  the  view  of  a  man's  own  proper  fenfes,  by  a  gradation 
««  of  clear  and  diftinft  perceptions  j  fo  all  PROBABILITY 
41  is  founded  upon  obfcure  and  indi(Hn&  views,  or  upon. 

"  report 
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Thus  clear,  and  fatisfaftory  is  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  Gilbert,  when  his  opinion  is  quoted, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  with  the  context,  which 
exhibits  to  the  eye,  and  imprefles  on  the  un- 
derftanding,  a  very  different  train  of  reafon- 

ing 

«  report  from  the  fight  of  others. — Now,  this,  in  the  firft 
«  place  is  very  plain,  that  when  we  cannot  hear,  or  fee,  any 
«  thing  ourfelves,  and  yet  are  obliged  to  make  a  judgment 
«  of  it,  we  muft  fee  and  hear  by  report  from  others ;  which 
"  is  one  ftep  further  from  demonftration,  which  is  founded 
"  upon  the  view  of  our  fenfes  ;  and  yet,  there  is  that  faith 
«*  and  credit  to  be  given  to  the  honefty  and  integrity  of 
"  credible  and  difmterefted  witnefles,  attefting  any  fa£t 
"  under  the  folemnities  and  obligations  of  religion,  and  the 
*'  dangers  and  penalties  of  perjury,  that  the  mind  equally 
K  acquiefces  therein,  as  on  a  knowledge  by  demonftration  : 
11  For,  it  cannot  have  any  more  reafon  to  be  doubted  than  if 
"  we  ourfelves  had  heard  and  feen  it:  And  this  is  the  original 
"  of  trials,  and  all  manner  of  evidence. — The  firft, 
u  therefore,  and  moft  fignal  rule,  in  relation  to  evidence, 
"  is  this,  that  a  man  muft  have  the  utmoft  evidence,  the 
**  nature  of  the  facl:  is  capable  of:  For,  the  defign  of  the 
"  law  is  to  come  to  rigid  demonftration  in  matters  of  right, 
u  and  there  can  be  no  demonftration  of  a  facl:,  without  the 
«  beft  evidence,  that  the  nature  of  the  thing  is  capable  of: 
"  Lefs  evidence  doth  but  create  opinion  and  furmife,  and 
w  does  not  leave  a  man  the  entire  fatisfa&ion,  that  arifes 
*c  from  demonftration  :  For,  if  it  be  plainly  feen  in  the  na- 
*'  ture  of  a  tranfa&ion,  that  there  is  fome  more  evidence, 
"  that  doth  not  appear,  the  very  not  producing  it  is  a  pre- 
<c  fumption  that  it  would  have  dete3ed  fomething  more 
"  than  appears  already ;  and  therefore  the  mind  does  not 
"  acquiefce  in  any  thing  lower  than  the  utmoft  evidence, 
"  that  the  fact  is  capable  of." 
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in gr  from  the  wild  pofition  of  Mr.  Malone, 
which  Qvaporates,  when  truth  appears  with 
"  the  facred  radiance  of  the  fan." 

Miiapp'rehending  thus,  the  chief  Baron's 
real  fentiments,  the  public  accufer  would  in- 
culcate, that,  when  any  new-found  writings 
of  a  dead  poet  are  offered  to  our  view,  no- 
thing mort  of  rigid  demonjlration  ought  to 
fatisfy  us  of  their  real  authenticity.  But,  he 
difcovers  little  philofophy,  and  lefs  candour, 
when  he  catches  at  an  exaggerated  expreffion 
of  the  learned  judge,  which  cannot  be  de- 
fended in  its  whole  extent.  Every  one,  who 
has  attended  to  the  workings  of  his  own 
mind,  or  liftened  to  the  voice  of  daily  expe- 
rience, muft  clearly  perceive,  that  rigid  de- 
monftration  can  only  be  found  in  the  higher 
fciences.  'The  learned  judge  meant  nothing 
more  by  his  ftrong  expreffion,  as  the  context 
mows,  than  the  higheft  evidence,  which  the 
nature  of  different  cafes  can  fairly  afford. 
The  evidence  of  the  fenfes,  fubjed:  as  they 
are  to  error,  from  natural  imperfections,  do 
not  furnifa  demon  fixations  of  a  fatt  (/)  :  The 

(/)  We  all  remember  the  occurrence  of  a  late  ferjeant  at 
law,  who,  though  he  certainly  knew  the  rules  of  evidence, 
was  yet  fadly  miftaken  in  fuppofing,  that  the  fenfes  furnifh 
,  with  regard  to  the  identity  of  a  robber. 

evidence 
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evidence  of  the  fenfes  only  fupplies  the  under- 
ftanding  with  proofs  of  high  probability  ;  with 
fuch  certainty,  as  produces  conviction  (m), 
And,  the  courts  of  law  feldom  attain  to  a  more 
perfect  degree  of  proof,  by  which  right  is  efti- 
mated,  and  juilice  adminiflered.  Such  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  Gilbert, 
when  he  ftated  "  What  is  to  be  done,  in  trials 
"  of  right,  which  is  to  range  matters  in  the  fcale 
"  o£ probability;  fo  as  to  lay  moft  weight,  where 
"  the  caufe  ought  to  preponderate  (#)•"  And, 
in  this  manner,  we  fee  this  great  judge,  and  the 
public  accufer,  ftand  oppofed  to  each  other, 
in  their  opinions  of  evidence  ;  while  the  be- 
lievers acted,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  chief  baron,  in  weighing  the  Shakfpeariang 
in  the  fcale  of  probability. 

It  is,  however,  true,  as  Gilbert  taught, 
as  Blackftone  repeated,  and  as  the  public  ac- 
cufer re-echoes,  that,  in  all  law  proceedings, 
the  beft  evidence,  which  the  nature  of  the 
cafe  admits ;  and  which  is  in  the  power  of 
the  party  to  give  3  ought  to  be  produced, 
when  it  is  required.  Now,  in  our  cafe,  fuch 
evidence  was  offered  to  the  examination  of 

(m)  See  Beattie's  Eflay  on  Truth,  63-69. 
(»)  Law  of  Evidence,  p.  2, 

C  As 

$. 
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the    fenfes :     Originals   were    produced,     not 
copies ;  ancient   documents,  purporting  to  be 
genuine  papers  ;  parchment  deeds,  with  their 
accuftomed  feals,  which,  when  they  have  de- 
fied time  for  forty  years,  are  allowed  to  prove 
themfelves,in  courts  or"  law;  to  be  fuch  proofs, 
is  require  no  additional  proofs  to  authenticate 
them  (0).     Legal,  or  admiffible  evidence,  that 
is,  fuch  proofs,  as  would  be  admitted  in  foren- 
fic  proceedings,  were  exhibited  to  the  fenfes, 
with  a  fair  appeal  to  the  conviction  of  the  be- 
holders. Had  there  been  an  iffue  joined,  in  Weft- 
minfter  Hall,  on  the  fignatures  of  Shakfpeare, 
and  Heminges,   comparifon   of  hands  would 
have  been  admitted  as  adequate  proof,  in  a  civil 
'cafe,  of  the  authenticity  of  their  writing:    For, 
ideftcertwn.  quod  cef turn  reddi  poteft ;  and  from 
one  certainty,  another  may  be  (/>)  deduced;  the 

fac 

(c)  Law  of  Evidence,  p.  94. 

(/>)  I  was  prefent,  when  the  genuine  deed  of  John  He- 
minges, which  is  printed  by  Mr.  Malone  in  The  Inquiry^ 
p.  409,  was  produced  in  evidence ;  when  there  was  pro- 
duced, at  the  fame  time,  a  black-letter  pamphlet,  having 
the  name  "  John  Heminges"  written  at  the  top  of  the 
title  page,  fo  like,  as  to  be  a  perfect  fac  fimih\  and,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  fame  page,  was  written  the  name 
"  Wm.  Shakfpeare" :  On  the  back  of  the  title-page  was 
written  :  «« This  was  the  book  of  John  Heminges,  which  he 

"  gave 
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facfmules  induce  a  prefumption,  that  the  un- 
doubted fignatui-e,  and  the  fuppofed  fignature, 
were  written  by  the  fame  hand ;  and  every 
prefumption  is  evidence  till  the  contrary  is 
made  apparent  :  Now,  every  prefumption,  that 
remains  uncontefted,  hath  the  force  of  evi- 
dence, faith  Lord  Chief  Baron  (^)  Gilbert  \  as 
light  proof,  on  one  ride,  will  outweigh  de- 
fective proof,  on  the  other  fide.  Of  the 
fame  opinion  was  Wilkins,  when  he  reafoned 
in  the  following  manner  :  "  Things  of  feve- 

*'  gave  unto  me — Wm.  Shakfpeare."  Now,  had  there 
been  an  ijjue,  on  an  a£tion  at  law,  whether  thefe  were  the 
fignatures  of  Heminges,  and  of  Shakfpeare,  the  genuine  deed 
of  Heminges  would  have  been  given  in  evidence,  as  the 
certainty,  from  which  the  uncertainty  would  have  been  in- 
ferred :  Here  is  legal,  cr  admiffible  proof;  and  the  jury, 
who  had  been  fworn  to  try  that  iflue,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence given  tkfm,  muft  have  delivered  their  verdic~l  for  the 
genuinenefs  of  the  fignatures  of  Heminges,  and  Shakfpeare, 
on  the  black-letter  pamphlet  before  mentioned.  This  ex- 
ample proves  how  difficult  it  is  to  detect  fome  forgeries  by 
fair  difcuffion.  Firft;  I  believe,  that  the  deed  of  Heminges 
is  genuine:  Secondly;  I  believe,  that  the  fignature  of 
Heminges,  on  the  black-letter  pamphlet,  was  copied  by 
the  pen  of  a  forger  from  the  real  fignature,  on  the  deed;  and 
that  the  fignature  of  Shakfpeare  was  copied  by  the  fame  pen, 
from  fancy,  in  fome  meafure  :  Yet ;  am  I  of  opinion,  that 
thefe  forgeries  cannot  be  detected  by  fair  difcuffion. 

(?)  Law  of  Evidence,  p.  53-4. 

C  2  "  ral 
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"  ral  kinds  may  admit,  and  require,  feverai 
"  forts  of  proofs,  all  which  may  be  good  in 
**  their  kinds:  And,  therefore,  nothing  can 
"  be  more  irrational,  than  for  a  man  to 
"  doubt  of,  or  deny,  the  truth  of  any  thing ; 
"  becaule  it  cannot  be  made  out  by  fuch 
*'  kind  of  proofs,  of  which  the  nature  of  fuch 
*'  a  thing  is  not  capable." 

Tbefe  reafonings  apply  ftill  more  forcibly 
to  religion,  than  to  law.  The  leading  arti- 
cles of  our  faith  do  not  admit  of  rigid  demon- 
fixation.  Rational  probability  is,  in  thefe, 
the  ftrongeft  proof,  which  can  be  given  to  in- 
duce belief;  to  animate  our  hopes;  or  to 
excite  our.  fears;  without  deluding  our  un- 
dediandings  with  the  fuggeftions  of  poffibUity* 
or  entangling  our  conviction  with  the  fo- 
phifms  of  infidelity.  "  A  bare  poffibility," 
faith  Tillotfon,  "  that  a  thing  may  be,  or 
'*  not  be,  is  no  juft  caufe  of  doubt,  whether 
"  a  thing  be,  or  not." 

Yet,  Mr.  Malone  reafons  very  differently. 
He  avows  himfelf  to  be  a  (lurdy  Cartefian,  in 
his  philofophical  inquiries.  Like  a  true  dif- 
ciple,  he  begins  with  doubting :  He  doubts 
every  thing,  of  which  it  is  poffible  to  doubt, 
and  perfuades  himfelf,  that  every  thing  is 
falfe,  which  can  poffibly  be  conceived  to  be 

doubtful. 
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doubtful  (r).  In  purfuanoe  of  fuch  principles, 
he  will  not  (/)  allow,  "  that  thofe  ancient 
"  manufcripts  can  be  entitled  even  to  an  ex- 
"  animation,"  till  he  has  been  told  the  tale 
of  their  difcovery.  According  to  his  philofo- 
phy,  he  will  not  examine  any  of  the  qualities 
of  matter,  till  he  has  learned,  from  authority, 
how  it  was  produced.  He  will  not  trouble 
himfelf  about  "  the  great  globe  itfelf,  yea, 
**  and  all  which  it  inherit,"  unlefs  he  be  in- 
formed, when,  where,  and  by  whom,  they 
were  created.  It  is  not,  then,  furprifing, 
that  he  will  not  look  upon  a  manufcript  till 
he  has  been  told,  by  what  hand  it  was  written, 
and  on  what  occafion ;  by  what  good  fortune 
it  was  preferved,  and  by  what  lucky  accident 
it  was  found.  If  Bodley,  and  Cotton,  Har- 
ley,  and  Sloane,  had  been  directed  by  his 
maxims,  how  many  manufcripts  would  have 
been  kept  from  our  fight ;  and  how  much 
knowledge  would  have  been  loft  to  the  world. 
The  truth  is,  which  is  ever  the  bed  excufe, 
as  a  Cartefian,  he  doubts  of  every  thing, 
except,  that  he  thinks  >  that  he  argues  more 
rationally — than  Tiilotfon,  and  Wilkins. 
The  public  accufer  carries  his  Cartefian 

(r)  See  Beattie  on  Truth,  218.         (/)  Inquiry,  15. 
C  3  principles 
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principles  into  the  ufual  practice  of  the  courts 
of  law.     Were  he  placed  in  the  chair  of  the 
Chief  Baron,   he   would  not   admit,   as   evi- 
dence in  itfelf,  an  ancient  deed,  though  it  had 
out-lived    its    century,  without   witneffes   to 
prove  its  creation,  and  an  hiftorian  to  relate 
the  progrefs  of  its  tranfmifiion.     He  would 
not  allow,  in  civil  fuits,  comparifon  of  hands, 
as    admiffible    evidence.       And,    in    criminal 
cafes,  he  would,  in  Kmine,  prefume  fraud,  as 
a  general  principle,  and  infer  guilt,  from  the 
firft  appearance  of  the  party.     The  tranfition 
is,  indeed,  natural,  from  being  the  difciple  of 
Des  Cartes,  to  become  a  believer  with  Berke- 
ley:    For,  the  change  of  fcepticifm  is  eafy  : 
From  doubting  all  things,  it  was  to  be  expect- 
ed, that  Mr.  Malone  would  deny  the  exiftewce 
of  matter  :  Hence  it  is,  by  a  confecutive  tran- 
fition, that  he  difregards  the  parchment,  the 
tags,  and  the  feals,  of  deeds,  as  non-exiflent 
matter,  though  it  is  from  thefe  adjuncts,  that 
other  judges  diftinguim,  as  with  a  touch-flone, 
the  feveral  documents  of  buflnefs,  and  clafs  into 
their  ufeful  varieties  the  common  a/juranccs  of 
daily  .life.     The  final  confequences  of  fcepti- 
cifm, as  Beattie  has  mown,  are,  to  puzzle  the 
understanding,  and  to  harden  the  heart.     It  is 
from  this  fource  of  error,  that  the  public  accufer 

confounds 
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confounds  the  external t  with  the  internal,  .evi- 
dence ;  coniidering  the  parchment,  and  the 
feals,  as  internal  evidence,  in  as  high  a  degree 
as  the  ftyle,  and  the  (/)  fentiment ;  and  con- 
founding, with  an  unpropitious  temper,  the 
mattert  and  thejpirif  :  Neither  the  labels,  nor 
the  feals,  the  faded  ink,  nor  the  difcoloured 
paper,  are  external  evidence,  according  .to  his 
juridical  code  (u).  Being  thus  entangled,  by 
his  fcepticifm,  in  a  maze  of  error,  he  infers 
himielf,  and  would  perfuade  the  reader  to  in- 
fer, that  the  binding  is  of  the  efTence  of  a 
book:  And, 

"  Puzzled  in  mazes,  and  perplex'd  with  error," 
the  public  accufer  confounds  the  labours  of 
the  paper-maker,  and  printer,  of  the  book- 
binder, and  embellifiier,  with  the  poetic  fic- 
tion, the  appropriate  fentiment,  and  the  ener- 
getic ftyle  of  Shakfpeare,  in  the  moft  elabo- 
rate of  his  dramas.  But,  fair  inquirers,  be- 
holding fcepticiim,  as  the  caufe,  and  perplexity  t 
as  the  confequence,  may  well  cry  out  with 
Young ; 

"  Truth  ftrikes  each  point  with  native  force  of  mind, 
"  While  puzzl'd  learning  blunders  far  behind." 

The   other   concomitant    of   fcepticifm    is 
hardnefs  of  heart.    The  necefTary  confequencc 

(0  Inquiry,  17.  (w)  Id. 

€4  of 
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of  this  evil  quality  is,  to  reprefs  curiofity, 
which  is  natural  to  mankind ;  and  which  is 
the  fpring  of  fome  profit  to  a  few,  and  the 
fource  of  much  pleafure  to  all.  We  can  now 
trace  the  caufe  to  its  true  origin,  why  Mr. 
Malone,  who  had  taken  fo  many  weary  fteps, 
in  fearch  of  Shakfpeariana,  and  had  raifed,  by 
his  labours,  the  expectation  of  others,  made 
riot  one  effort  to  fee  the  Mifccllaneous  Papers , 
in  Norfolk-ftreet.  He  remained  in  Queen 
Ann  -  (Ireet  -  Eaft,  fettered  with  doftrine, 
"  Which,  unto  fools,  faith  the  preacher,  is  as 
"  fetters  on  the  feet."  He  was  thus  content 
to  (x]  learn,  with  furprife,  indeed,  "  from  the 
"  information  of  various  intelligent  perfons 
"  who  had  viewed  and  examined  the  fuppofed 
**  originals,  that  every  date  affixed  to  thefe  pa- 
"  pers,  and  almofr.  every  fad:  mentioned  in 
"  them,  were  alike  inconfiftent  with  the  hif- 
"  tory  of  the  time  and  with  all  the  ancient 
*', documents  of  which  I  Was  poifefTed  (y)" 
In  this  reprefentation,  an  accurate  eye  may 
perceive,  what  Dryden  calls  "  a  fophifticated 
"  truth  with  an  allay  of  lye  in  it.  With  this 
fopbijlicated  truth,  however,  was  the  public 

(*)  Inquiry,  4. 

(y)  I  have  pointed  this  paflage,  as  it  is  pointed  by  the  great 
critic  himfelfj  and,  indeed,  as  all  quotations  ought  to  be. 

accufer 
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accufer  content,  though  he  is  not  content  to 
keep  it  to  himfelf.  He  comes,  wildly,  into 
this  enlightened  court,  to  maintain,  that  fe- 
cond-hand  evidence  is  as  good  as  the  heft; 
and  that  the  ftories  of  fophifticated  truth  are  as 
much  to  be  believed  as  the  informations  of 
the  fenfes.  His  fcepticifm  difdains  the  old 
adage,  that  feeing  is  believing :  And,  his  con- 
tempt  feoffs  at  thofe  fcholars,  antiquaries, 
and  heralds,  who  formed  their  belief,  as  every 
inveftigation  ought  to  be,  rather  from  the 
evidence  of  the  fenfes,  than  the  glofs  of  fo- 
phiftry.  From  this  view  of  his  theory,  and 
his  practice,  this  critical  court  may  fitly  apply 
to  the  public  accufer,  who  avows  fuch  doc- 
trines, and  maintains  fuch  portions,  what 
Shakfpeare  faid  upon  another  occafion  : 

"  Cry  the  man  mercy,  love  him,  take  his  offer ; 
"  Foul  is  the  moft  foul  j  being  found  to  be  afcoffer" 

If  there  be  perfpicuity  in  method,  I  would 
illuftrate  the  darker  parts  of  this  interefting 
difquilition,  by  dividing  the  ftory  of  the  Shak- 
fpeariana  into  three  periods:  The  ift.  From 
the  difcovery»  in  February,  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  papers,  on  the  24th  of  December 
1795;  the  2d,  from  that  epoch  to  the  pro- 
du<ftion  of  Mr.  Malone's  Inquiry,  two  days 
before  the  condemnation  of  Vortigern  -,  and 
the  3d,  from  that  period  to  the  prefent. 

i  ft.  During 
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i  ft.  During  the  firft  period,  it  will  be  found, 
that  the  advantage  of  argument  lay  wholly  on 
the  fide  of  the  believers.     They  carried  with 
them   the    probability,  which   Mr.  Malone's 
previous    inveftigations    had    eftablithed,   for 
proving   the    exiftence    of  fuch    documents. 
There  were   offered  to   their  infpeclion,  as 
confirmations  of  that  probability,  ancient  deeds, 
which  would   be  admitted   in  our  courts  of 
juftice,   as   proofs,  that    vindicate  their   own 
authenticity.  Written  documents  were  mown, 
which,   by  comparifon   of  hands,  might  be 
converted  into  legal  evidence.     The  variety, 
and  number,  of  the  papers,  gave  additional 
authority  to  the  general  prefumption,  by  lef- 
fening  the  poiTibility  of  fraud.  And,  collateral 
circumftances,    or    extrinfic    evidence,    were 
found,  to  add  ftrong  confirmations  to  the  pre- 
vious probability  of  the  exiftence  of  fuch  frag- 
ments.    Now,   the  Chief  Baron  Gilbert  will 
teach  the  public  accufer,  that  fome  proof  is 
more    fatisfactory    than   none ;    that  a  weak 
prefumption  muft  be  allowed  a  juft  portion 
of  evidence,  till  it  is  overpowered  by  a  ftronger 
prefumption,    which   induces    a  new    belief; 
.that  objections  of  poffibility  ought  not  to  be 
admitted,  in   argument,  againft  the   convic- 
tions of  probability;    and  that   fufpicions  of 

fraud 
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fraud  cannot  be  allowed,  to  weigh  down  pre- 
fumptions   of  fairnefs.     On  the   other  hand, 
what  had  Mr.  Malone,  during  the  firft  period, 
to  oppofe  to  thefe  reafonings,  and  to  thofe  fads  ? 
He  had  an  indifference,  which  ftifled  his  cu- 
fiofity.     He  was  indifferent  about  the  Shak- 
fpeariana  in  Norfolk-ftreet ;  becaufe  he  had 
been  told,  by  travellers,  tales  "  of  antres  vaft, 
"  and  defarts  idle :"   He  made  little  effort  to 
fee  them  ;  fearing  left  his  infpeetion  ihould  au- 
thenticate them  j  left  his  examination  ihould 
clear  the  dark,  and  confirm  the  doubtful :  So, 
he  refolved  "  to  be  a  candle-holder,  and  look 
"  on ;"  threatening,  however,  to  accufe,  and 
preparing,  diligently,  to  crofs-examine,  when 
publication   mould  furnifh   matter,    and  give 
him  a  pretence.     He  was  urged,  meanwhile, 
by  his  fcepticifm  to  contradict  the  probabi- 
lity,   which    he    had   taught  the    inquifitive 
world  to  entertain,  in  favour  of  the  difcovery 
of  the  fragments  of  Shakfpeare,  either  from 
Bagley,  or  from  Barnard.     In  this  temper,  was 
he  carried  forward  by  his  theory  to  contend, 
during  the  firft  period,  againft  Hooker,  that 
no  truth  can  contradict  any  truth. 

2.  Thus  decifive  was  the  general  argument ', 
in  favour  of  the  Believers,  during  the  whole  of 

the 
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the  firft  period.  We  are  now  about  to  enter 
on  the  fecond  of  the  propofed  periods,  at  the 
epoch  of  the  expected  publication.  The  day 
came  at  laft,  which  relieved  the  public  accufer 
from  his  embarrafsments,  when  the  MISCEL- 
LANEOUS PAPERS  were  fent  into  the  cold 
•world,  from  Norfolk-ftreet.  Contradictory 
tales  were  now  neither  heard,  nor  told,  by 
**'  ilrenuous  partizans/'  on  either  fide.  The 
cavils  of  pojjibilityj  which  Tillotfon  had  ex- 
ploded, as  inadmiffible,  in  argument,  vanifhed 
into  air  -,  into  thin  air.  And,  the  various  ob- 
jections, which,  during  the  firft  period,  had 
excited  contempt  by  their  folly,  or  laughter 
by  their  levity,  were  difmifled,  during  the  le- 
cond  period,  to  ierve  a  fimilar  turn,  on  fome 
lefs  lucky  day : 

«  Soon  to  that  mafs  of  nonfenfe  to  return; 

«*  Where  things  deftroy'd  are  fwept  to  things  unborn." 

The  publication  of  the  Mifcellaneous  Papers 
was  extremely  favourable  both  to  the  believers, 
and  to  the  unbelievers.  The  believers  were  now 
furnimed  w^th  the  means,  which  they  wanted 
before,  of  carrying  their  general  reafonings  into 
minute  infpedtion:  And,  many  were  convinced, 
by  that  infpeftion,  and  believed  no  more.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  impugners  of  thofe  papers , 
who  would  not  infped  the  originals,  had  now 

an 
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an  opportunity  to  examine  the  copies,  which 
only  fupplied  a  fecond-rate  evidence.  Objec- 
tions of  a  new  form,  and  of  a  very  different 
import,  were  at  length  framed,  by  very  dif- 
ferent minds,  and  urged,  with  very  different 
aims.  The  minor  critics  fucceffively  appeared 
with  their  Letters,  their  Free  Reflections,  and 
their  Familiar  Verfes.  But,  the  world  waited 
with  anxious  fufpenfe,  for  the  appearance  of 
the  public  accufer  himfelf,  who,  for  many  a 
month,  with  threatening  tone,  had  avowed 
his  purpofe,  to  detedt  what  he  would  not 
condefcend  to  inipecT: : — 

<£  —  All  eyes  direct  their  rays 
"  On  him,  and  crowds  turn  coxcombs,  as  they  gaze." 

He  now  (z)  undertook,  without  examining 
the  originals,  "  to  prove,  from  i .  the  ortho- 
"  graphy,  2.  the  phrafeology,  3.  the  dates 
"  given  or  deducible  by  inference,  and  4. 
"  the  diffimilitude  of  the  hand-writing,  that 
"  not  a  fingle  paper  or  deed  in  this  extraordi- 
"  nary  volume  was  written  or  executed  by 
"  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  afcribed(tf)."  Yet, 
none  of  thefe  propoiitions  could,  in  any  degree, 

(z)  Inquiry,  p.  22-3. 

(a)  I  quote  this  paflage,  pointed  as  it  is,  defignedly,  by  this 
fnafter  of  criticifm,  in  order  to  fhow  his  accurate  knowledge 
of  that  ufeful  branch  of  critical  fcience, 

have 
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have  been  eftablimed  by  him,  who  was  con- 
tent with  fecondary  evidence,  after  calling  for 
rigid  demon  ftration,  if  thofe  papers  had  not 
been  publimed;  fince,  without  infpection, 
there  could  be  no  examination.  The  publi- 
cation, then,  was  of  great  confequence  to  him, 
and  alfo  of  efTential  ufe  to  the  world.  And, 
the  fubfcribers,  who  contributed  their  money, 
for  the  neceffary  expence,  thereby  performed 
an  important  fervice  to  SHAKSPEARE,  and  to 
TRUTH.  Yet,  the  public  accufer  is  too  bufy 
with  his  project  of  detection  to  thank  the  ad- 
mirers of  Shakfpeare,  and  lovers  of  truth,  for 
their  liberality:  And,  as  gentle  dulnefs  ever 
loves  a  joke,  he  is,  ever  and  anon,  breaking  his 
jefts  upon  their  folly,  and  credulity,  in  acting 
without  his  confent,  and  believing  without  his 
inftruction ;  though  without  accomplishing 
his  jocund  purpofe  of  Jetting  the  table  in  a  roar. 
Such  dulnefs,  and  luch  jokes,  may,  perhaps, 
provoke  the  fubfcribers  to  exclaim,  with  Mar- 
fton(^): 

"  Tut,  tut,  a  toy  of  an  empty  brain, 
.  "  Some  fcurrill  jefts,  light  gewgaws,  fruitlefle,  vaine." 

Knowing,  however,  while  thus  occupied  with 
his  light  gewgaws,  that  the  pofitive  praife  of 
one,  may  reflect  indirect  cenfure  on  many; 

(£)  In  the  Scourge  of  Viflanie,  1599.  ' 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Malone  brings  his  twenty  years  friend, 
Lord  Charlemont,  on  the  ftage,  to  declare,  in 
terfe  EngHJh,  "that  if  Lord  C.  had  known 
"  as  much  of  it  as  he  now  does,  he  would  not 
"  have  given  either  his  name  or  his  money  to 
"  the  publication  (c)."  Nay  !  Give  his  name 
to  the  publication  !  Did  ever  any  nobleman 
before,  when  fubfcribing  his  charitable  guinea 
to  a  fcribbler,  think  himfelf  anfwerable  for  the 
wit,  the  truth,  or  the  propriety,  of  the  book  ? 

"  Opinion  mounts  this  froth  unto  the  fkies; 

«  Which  judgements'  reafon  juftly  vilifies: 

"  For,  (fhame  to  the  poet)  read  NED,  behold! 

«  How  wittily  a  Maiiter's-hood  can  fcold  (d)" 

3.  Thus  much,  with  regard  to  the  fecond 
period.  We  are  now  to  enter  on  the  third  of 
the  propofed  periods,  from  the  epoch  of  the 
publication  to  the  prefent  day.  While  the 
public  accufer  was  thus  cafting  froth  againft 
the  wind,  he  was  content  to  facrifice  the  graces 
of  candour,  to  relinquish  the  praife  of  libera- 
lity, and  to  enfeeble  the  ftrength  of  conceffion. 
He  might  have  conceded,  with  candour  and 
liberality,  to  the  fubfcribers,  the  moft  of 
whom,  during  this  third  period,  believed  as 
little  as  himfelf,  that  they  had  done  an  uieful 

(<:)  Inquiry,  p.  I. 

(d)  Marfton's  Satire:  Stultorum  plena  font  omnia. 

fervice 
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fervice  to  Shakfpeare,  and  to  his  Inquiry,  by 
contributing  to  the  charges  of  the  publication, 
which  enabled  the  world  to  fee,  and  him  to 
write ;  and  which  changed  the  faith  of  more 
believers,  than  all  the  objeclors,  in  profe,  or 
rhyme.  He  might  have  conceded  to  the  be- 
lievers, that  the  probability  was  in  favour  of 
the  Shakfpeariana,  on  the  firft  fnatch  of '  Jight. 
And,  without  departing  from  one  of  his  objec- 
tions, he  might  have  acknowledged,  that  thq 
general  argument,  concluded  in  favour  of  the 
believers,  for  the  authenticity  of  the  imputed 
papers.  After  all  thefe  conceffions,  he  might 
have  argued,  had  he  been  a  logician,  that  pro- 
bability muft  give  way  to  abfolute  proof  j  and 
that  general  reafonings  muft  evaniih  before 
the  effulgence  of  fpecial  facts.  He  might, 
with  a  good  grace,  have  told  the  believers  j 
"  I  will  admit  the  propriety,  and  the  truth, 
"  of  your  portions  -,  yet,  will  I  demonftrate, 
"  that  your  belief  is  unfounded:"  and  he 
might  have  now  thrown  in,  with  effect,  his 
dates,  and  anachronifms,  his  orthographical  de- 
tections, and  theatrical  ftory,  his  comparifons  of 
ilgnatures,  and  inferences  from  analogy.  But, 
by  delaying  the  publication  of  his  book  till  in- 
quiry was  ufelefs  ;  by  conceding  none  of  thefe 
points  to  the  believers j  by  difregarding  the 

ftrong 
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ftrong  prefumption  of  legal  evidence ;  he  gave 
occaiion  to  judicious  men,  who  had  ftudied 
the  queftion,  to  obferve,  that  the  believers, 
were  led  into  their  error,  tyfyftem,  while  the 
inquirer  himfelf  is  only  right,  by  chance. 

Whilft  the  believers,  during  every  period  of 
the  investigation,  were  forming  their  judg- 
ments, from  the  fatisfactory  evidence,  which 
convince  mankind,  in  the  interesting  concerns 
of  legal  proceedings,  daily  life,  and  their  reli- 
gious faith;  whilft  they  were  .adopting  gene- 
ral opinions,  from  loofe  infpection;  whilft  they 
were  believing,  from  feeing ;  they  could  only 
mean  to  form  fuch  judgments,  to  adopt  fuch 
opinions,  and  to  entertain  fuch  belief,  until 
crofs- examination  mould  fhow,  in  the  Mifcel- 
laneous  Papers  t  inconiiftency,  and  anachronifmj 
until  facts  mould  prove  the  probability  of  fic- 
tion, and  the  poflibUity  of  falfehoodj  until 
minute  infpection  fhould  difpel  the  deceptions 
of  curfory  views  j  and  until  the  refulgence  of 
truth  fhould  beam  through  the  clouds  of  error, 
which,  however  they  may  envelope  the  learned 
world,  for  a  while,  are  foon  difpelled  by  the 
gentle  gujls  of  accurate  criticifm.  Certainty, 
when  it  appears,  will  ever  be  recognized  by 
candour  :  And,  certainty  will  generally  be  the 
jefult  of  inveftigation,  when  inquiry  is  profecut^ 
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ed,    on   folid    principles,    with    diligent    re- 
fearch. 

Such  is  the  preliminary  APOLOGY,  which 
the  believers  fubmit  to  this  critical  court,  be- 
fore they  attend  t\ie  public  accufer,  in  the  more 
minute  examination  of  the  MISCELLANEOUS 
PAPERS,  which  have  been  attributed  to  Shak- 
fpeare. 

J  II.  

QUEEN    ELIZABETH;    AND  HER  LETTER. 

IN  making  the  nrft  ftep  of  the  minute 
inquiry,  to  confirm,  or  confute,  the  general 
argument,  on  the  interefting  Subjects  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  her  Letter,  we  are  at  once  Struck 
with  an  obfervation,  which  has  already  oper- 
ated as  an  apology  for  the  believers,  that  the 
objections  made,  during  the  fir  ft  period  of 
investigation,  have  been  relinquished,  as  in- 
defenfible,  during  the  laft.  To  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Letter,  it  was  conftantly  ob- 
jected, that  being  a  princefs  of  a  lofty  character, 
foe  difdained  to  correfpond  with  much  greater 
men  than  Sbakfpeare.  The  believers,  know- 
ing the  falfity  of  this  afTumption,  laughed  at 
the  fallacy  of  that  objection.  Mr.  Malone 
now  paries  over  the  fiction,  as  difcreditable, 
and  relinquishes  the  argument,  as  indefenfible: 
And,  like  a  great  general,  he  covers  his  retreat 

from 
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from  an  untenable  pod,,  by  giving  a  high  pa- 
negyric on  the  public  character  of  Elizabeth, 
which  no  one  v/ill  diipute,  ipftead  of  ex- 
hibiting her  private  character,  rwhich,  as  it  is 
(umciently  known,  no  one  will  defend  ;  being 
forced,  by  the  fa<5t,  to  give  as  a  trait  of  man- 
ners, "  a  proof  of  that  condefcending  famili- 
"  arity  by  which  me  won  the  hearts  of  her 
"  people  (tf)." 

The  fcholars,  and  antiquaries,  and  heralds, 
who  are  the  objects  of  Mr.  Malone's  fcorn, 
knew  that,  in  refpedt  to  Elizabeth's  more  re- 
tired life,  and  peribnal  habits,  Lord  Orford  had, 
pourtrayed  (b)  her;  Mr.  Hume  had  defcribed1- 
(c)  her  -,  and  Mr.  Whitaker  had  anatomifed 
her  (d).  The  believers  alfo  knew,  that 
Elizabeth  correfponded,  perfonally,  with  her 
fervants  at  home,  and  abroad  -t  fending,  and 
receiving,  letters,  in  a  manner  quite  contrary 

to 

(a]  Inquiry,  108. 

(b]  In  the  Cat.  of  Royal,  and  Noble,  Authors;  article, 
Ejjex. 

(c}  Hiftory,  vol.  v.  Note  KK.  p.  420—526. 

(d)  Vindication  of  M.  Q;  of  Scots,  2d  vol : — «  Eliza- 
11  beth  publifhed  the  letters  afcribed  to  Mary,  principally  to 
"  ruin  Mary's  charafter,  in  point  of  chaftity,  450  ;  yet, 
<c  Elizabeth  was  unchafte,  while  Mary  was  not,  450. 
"  Elizabeth  pretended  to  live,  and  die,  a  virgin  ;  yet,  had 
"  Lord  Leiceiter  for  her  paramour,  451-2-4  and  456.— 
"  There  is  a  letter  of  Mary's  concerning  Elizabeth's 
"  amours,  456—470 — 489. — The  violent  part  of  Eliza- 
D  2  ?  beth'i 
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to  the  practice  of  the  prefent  times  (e)*t  -They 
knew,  moreover,  that  me  wrote  very  fami- 
liar letters  to  private  perfons  ;  either  to  pro- 
mote, or  difcourage,  (f)  matrimony ;  to  con- 
dole with  favourites  on  the  lofs  of  parents, 
and  (g)  children  ;  to  inquire  after  the  health 
of  (b)  fervants ;  to  return  thanks  for  prefents 
to  (/')  paramours ;  or  to  interfere  in  the  do- 
meftic  affairs  of  individuals  (j).  There  are 
anecdotes  enough,  to  mew  how  familiar 
Elizabeth  could  be,  in  gratification  of  her 

'*  beth's  character  in  private  live  is  illuftrated,  480-81- 
*'  481-3 — 489-90.  Her  immodefty,  500—516 — 519- 
'*  21*  She  was  a  great  fwearer,  408 — 519.  Her  va- 
<*  nify,  491-— 98.  Niggardly  to  all,  but  to  paramours, 
<l  and  flatterers,  507-8 — 519.  She  had  an  ulcer  in  one  leg, 
<c  484.  She  was  not  formed,  as  other  women  are,  501-2. 
"  Her  general  character  fummed  up,  416-17.  Vindicated, 
501-2. — See  the  Index,  article,  Elizabeth." 

(e]  Forbes's  State  Papers,  every-where. 

(/)  Lodge's  Illuftrations,  vol.  iii.  n  — 16 — 65 — 69.—, 
123-4-6-8. 

(£)  Ib.  24;  Cabala,  212 — (^Elizabeth's  letter  to  Lady 
Norris  on  the  death  of  her  fon ;  which  begins :  'c  My  own 
"  crow — Harm  not  yourfelf  for  bootlefs  help,"  &c.— -Ful- 
ler's Worthies,  Oxf.  336, — and  fee  Queen  Elizabeth's. 
Letters  in  Mai.  Inquiry,  112-13-14. 

(h)  Cat,  of  R.  &  N.  Authors,  vol.  i,  132. 

(/)  Lodg.  Illuft.  vol.  ii,  154;  Thanks  for  prefents  to 
I/eicefter. 

(j)  Lodge— vol.  ii.  10—  i64—-H9-—  245 — vol.  iii.  56; 
wherein  we  may  fee,  that  flje  took  part  with  Lady  ShrQwf- 
bury  againft  her  hufband. 

ruling 
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ruling  pajfion :  Whenever  the  Earl  of  Efiex 
put  on  a  fit  of  ficknefs,  "  not  a  day  paffed," 
iays  Lord  (k)  Orford,  "  without  the  Queen's 
"  fending  frequent  meflages  to  inquire  about 
"  his  health  ;  and  once  went  fo  far,  as  to  fit 
"  long  by  him,  and  order  his  broths  and 
"  things"  When  on  the  verge  of  three-fcore- 
and-ten  (he  afted  the  hoyden  of  fifteen.  Ift 
September  1602,  "  the  young  Lady  of  Darby, 
"  wearing  about  her  neck,  in  her  bofom,  a 
**  picture,  which  was  in  a  dainty  tablet,  the 
"  Queen  efpying  it,  afked  what  fine  jewel 
«*  that  was.  The  Lady  Darby  was  curious 
"  to  excufe  the  (hewing  of  itt,  but  the  Qtfeen 
"  would  have  itt,  and  opening  itt,  and  fynd- 
"  ing  itt  to  be  Mr.  Secretarye's,  fnatcht  itt 
"  away,  and  tyed  itt  upon  her  fhoe,  and 
"  walked  long  w*  itt  there ;  and  then  ihe  took 
"  itt  thence,  and  pinned  itt  on  her  elbow, 
"  and  wore  it  ibm  tyme  there  alfo;  which 
"  Mr.  Secretary  being  told  of,  made  thefe 
*'  verfes,  and  had  Hales  to  fing  them  in  his 
"  chamber.  Itt  was  told  her  Majefty,  that 

(>f)  Cat.  of  Royal,  and  Noble,  Authors,  vol.  i.  132. 
When  {he  heard,  that  EfTex  was  ill,  fhe  fent  him  word,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  «•  that  if  (he  might  with  her  honour,  fhe 
«  would  vifit  him."  Ib.  136.  When  the  Vice  Chamber- 
lain Hatton  was  fick,  in  1573,  Enza^eth  went  almoft  every 
day  to  fee  how  he  did.— Lodge's  Illuft.  vol.  ii.  joi. 

D  2  "Mr. 
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"  Mr.  Secretary  had  rare  mufick,  and  fongs : 
"  She  would  needs  hear  them  ;  and  fo  this 
"  dittay  was  ibung  which  you  fee  firfl 
*'  written.  More  verfes  there  be  lykewyfe, 
"  whereof  fom,  or  all,  were  lykewyfe  foung. 
"  I  do  boldly  fend  thefe  verfes  to  your  lord- 
"  (hip,  which  I  would  not  do  to  any  els, 
JR  for  I  hear  they  are  very  fecrett.  Some  of 
"  the  verfes  argew  that  he  repines  not  thoghe 
"  her  Majefty  pleafe  to  grace  others,  and  con- 
"  tents  himfelf  with  the  favour  he  hath  (/)." 

(/)  See    Lodge's    Illustrations,    vol.  iii.   136,    William 
Brown's   News-letter  to  the   Earl   of  Sbrewfbury.    The 
young  Lady  of  Darby,  who  was  treated  in  that  manner,  was 
Elizabeth,  the  eldeft  daughter  of  Edward  Vere,  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford, and  the  wife  of  William  Earl  of  Darby :  It  was  Mr. 
Secretary  Cecil's  picture,  which  gave  rife  to  that  flirtation 
in  Queen  Befs,  and  produced  the  fongs,  and  mufick  j  to  her 
great  divertifement.     Happy  !   if  thofe  fongs  of  Mr.  Secre- 
tary could   be  retrieved,  though  it  would  require  proefs  of 
holy  writ  to  convince  Mr.  Malone  of  their  authenticity. 
The  art  of  that  profound  itatefman  is  wonderful.     Being 
caught,  hanging    in    the    bofom    of  the  yourg  Countefs, 
by  Elizabeth,  and  being  informed  of  her  freak,  he  turned  the 
incidents  into  a  fong  :  And,   while  he  amufed  the  Queen,  he 
took  care  to  difclaim  any  greater  pr^teniions  to  power,  than 
what  he  derived  from  her  goodnefs.     We  fee,  in  the  midft 
of  this  joke^  the  opinion  of  that  moit  accpnipliftied  (latef- 
man,  who  was  then  prime  minifter,  with  regard  to  Eliza- 
beth's jealouffj  perfonal,  and  political.      Ii   Mr.  Secretary 
Cecil  were  born,  in  1550,  he  was  not  a  youth t  in  1602. 

With 
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With  fuch  anecdotes  the  believers  were  per- 
fectly acquainted,  although  the  public  accufer 
feems  to  have  known  nothing  of  them:  And 
from  fuch  documents,  they  reafonably  inferred, 
that  "Elizabeth  might  probably  condefcend  to 
write  fuch  a  letter  to  Shakfpeare ;  whofe  pret- 
ty e  verfesw&rQ,  no  doubt,  written  with  his  beft 
pen,  in  his  gayeft  fancy,  on  the  encormaftic  to- 
picks  of  love,  and  marriage,  with  "  twenty  odd 
"  conceited  true-love  knots." 

But,   Mr.  Malone  is  induced  by  his  fcepti- 
cifm  to  iniift,  that  the  prettye  verfes  of  Shak- 
fpeare never  exifted  j  becaufe   he  has  never 
feen   them ;  and  he  is  incited  by  a  peculiar 
logic  to  argue,  that  whatfoever  does  not  appear 
to  him  has  never  exifted  on  earth.     Yet,  Mr. 
Secretary  Cecil's  fongs  on  Queen  Befs's  fro- 
lick,  though  they  were  once  fung,  are  now 
fung  no  more.     And  the   fonnets  of  Shak- 
ipeare^i  which  inflamed  the  defire,  and  roufed 
the  gratitude  of  Elizabeth,  may  poffibly  exift 
in  the  fame  cafket  with  Cecil's  dittays,  though 
none  of  our  Cottons,  or  Harleys,  have  pre- 
ferved  them,  and  none   of  our  Waldrons,  or 
Malones,  have  found  them.     Nor,  is  it  unac- 
countable, that  the  collectors  of  papers,  and 
the   critics  of  plays,  mould  have  miffed  the 
prettye  verjes,  which  have  fince   been   found  : 
while  fcepticifm  was  ever-and-anon  crying  out 
D  4  impoflibk, 
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impojfible,  curiofity  loft  her  common  incentives. 
The  fcenic  fcholiafts  may  charafterifrically 
cry  out  with  Marcus  : 

«  — —  O !  brother,  fpeak  with  pojjibilities, 
"  And  do  not  break  into  thefe  deep  extremes." 

If  we  might  thus  fpeak  with  poffibilities,  it 
may  be  afTerted,  as  very  probable,  that  the 
fonnets  of  Shakfpeare,  which  touched  the 
ruffe,  that  touched  Queen  Befs's  chin,  may 
even  now  exift.  During  her  reign,  they  were 
handed  about  in  manuscript  (m).  The  Curls  of 
that  period  were  deterred  from  printing  them. 
Yet,  printed  they  were,  in  the  fubfequent 
reign.  ImpoJJibie,  cries  Mr.  Malone  !  On  an- 
other occafion,  however,  he  {hows  the  poffi- 
bility,  though  he  exprefTes  his  furprife,  that  the 
editors  have  not  alwaysdifcriminated  the  fpuri- 
ous  from  the  genuine.  "  Though  near  a  cen- 
"  tury  and  a  half  has  elapfed,"  fays  he,  "  fmce 
"  the  death  of  (n)  Shakfpeare,  it  is  fomewhat 
"  extraordinary,  that  none  of  his  various  edi- 
"  tors  mould  have  attempted  to  feparate  his 
"  genuine  poetical  compositions  from  the  fpu- 
"  rious  performances  with  which  they  have 
"  been  fo  long  intermixed,  or  taken  the  trou- 
"  ble  to  compare  them  with  the  earlieft  edi- 

(tf?)  Mere's  Wit's  Tr<:afury,  1 598,  p.  623. 

(«)  Advertifementj  p.  iv.  to  his  Supplement)  1780. 
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"  tions."  But,  refearch  was  long  fettered  by 
indifference.  At  length,  Theobald  undertook 
this  great  (o)  tafk;  but  he  lived  not  to  perform 
it.  Happily  it  fell  into  the  abler  hands,  and 
under  the  deeper  difcernment,  of  Mr.  Malone. 
He  will  doubtlefs  feparate  the  genuine,  from 
the  fpuriouscompofitions  of  Shakfpeare.  He  has 
attempted  (/>)  this,  with  great  activity  of  pow- 
ers, and  greater  difcrimination  of  tafte.  He  will 
certainly  difcover  the  prettye  verfes  of  Shak- 
fpeare: Yet,  ftrange  to  tell!  he  has  feen  them; 
he  has  criticifed  them;  but,  whatever  may  be 
the  keennefs  of  his  eye,  or  the  acutenefs  of  his 
criticifm,  he  has  not  difcerned  them,  though 
he  had  the  daily  help  of  able  coadjutors. 

But,  I  will  not  any  longer  abufe  the  patience 
of  this  court.  I  will  no  longer  conceal  the 
fecret.  The  fugrd  /omiets,  of  which  Meres 
fpoke,  in  (q}  1598,  and  which  were  firft 
printed  by  Thorpe,  in  1609,  are  \hcprettye 
•verfes  of  honeytongud  Shakfpeare.  ImpoJJibk! 
cries  Mr.  Malone,  with  the  monotonous 
tongue  of  his  own  pretty  Poll  (r).  I  will 

now 

(0)  Preface  to  his  edition,  1740. 
{p}  In  his  Supplement,  1780. 
(j)  Wit's  Treafury,  623. 

(r)  SCRIBLERUS  hath  well  remarked,  that  thofe  expref- 
CojiS  of  pretty  Poll  were  not  applied  yefterday  to  the  mimick 

bird, 
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now  maintain,  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  this 
court,  I  truft,  that  the  fugrd  Jonmts,  which 
were  handed  about,  before,  and  in,  the  year 
1598,  among  Shakfpeare's  private  friends, 
,\vere  the  very  verfes,  which  he  addrefled  to 
Elizabeth  in  his  fine  jikd  (s]  phrafe  ;  that  the 
SONNETS  of  Shakfpeare  were  addrefled,  by 
him,  to  Elizabeth,  although  I  do  not  mean  to 

bird,  as  Mr.  Malone  would  object;  but,  are  as  old  as  the 
age  of  Shakfpeare ;  as  John  Taylor  the  water-poet  will  in- 
form us,  epigram  31;  "A  Rope  for  Parratt :" 

u  Why  doth  the  parrat  cry,  a  ropey  a  rope? 

"  Becaufe  hee's  cag'd  in  prifon  out  of  hope. 

*<  Why  doth  the  parrat  call  a  boate,  a  boate  ? 

"  It  is  the  humour  of  his  idle  note. 

"  O  pretty  PALI,,  take  heed,  beware  the  cat; 

"  Let  Waterman  alone,  no  more  of  that: 

«'  Since  I  fo  idlely  heard  the  parrat  talk, 

M  In  his  own  language,  I  fay,  walke^  knave>  walke." 
See  much  learning  on  this  curious  fubjeft  in  Grey's  Hu- 
dihras,  vol.  i.  p.  61:  and  Warburton's  Shakfpeare,  vol.  Hi. 
p.  253.  It  is  remarkable,  that  neither  of  thofe  commenta- 
tors feems  to  have  known  of  the  water-poet's  epigram  on 
fretty  Poll. 

(5)  u  To  this  perfon,  whoever  he  was,  [were]  one  hun- 
**  dred  and'  twenty  of  the  following  poems  are  addreiled  ; 
"  the  remaining  twenty-eight  are  addrefled  to  a  lady,"  fays 
Mr;  Malone:  "Many  of  them  are  written  to  (how  the  pro- 
*c  priety  of  marriage,"  adds  he;  "and  therefore  cannot  well 
"  be  fuppofed  to  be  addrefled  to  a  fchool-boy."  [Supple- 
ment 1780,  vol.  i.  p.  579].  My  pofition  is,  that  the  fon- 
jiets  were  all  addrelied  to  one  pcrfon, 

contend 
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contend  for  the  fpurious  performances  of  book- 
fellers,  the  intermixtures  of  critics,  nor  the  in- 
terpolations of  Mr.  Malone  (/).  In  order  to 
fee  this  curious  point,  in  its  true  light,  it  will 
be  necerTary  to  advert,  with  dilcriminative 
eye,  to  the  character  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  the 
fituation  of  Shakfpeare. 

Elizabeth  was  born  in  1533;  and  was,  of 
courfe,  one-and- thirty  years  older  than  Shak- 
fpeare. Being  bred  in  the  fchool  of  adver- 
fity,  (he  acquired  early  habits  of  perfonal  ad- 
drefs ;  being  called  on  to  play  a  part,  during 
critical  times,  £he  learned  the  cunning,  which 
the  neceffity  of  circumfpe&ion,  in  political 
revolutions,  always  teaches  ;  and  being,  in 
her  early  age,  without  hopes  of  future  great- 
nefs,  fhe  indulged  in  the  natural  propen- 

(/)  Mr.  Malone  undertook  to  print  all  the  poems  of 
Shalcfpeare,  except  his  Venus  and  Adanh,  "  faithfully  from 
"  the^original  copies  :"  Yet,  has  he  thruft  in  the  Pafflonate 
Pilgrim^  which  was  firft  publifhed,  in  1599,  between  The 
Sonnets,  and  The  Lover's  Complaint;  which  were  both  printed 
together,  in  1609.  I  was  enabled  to  fee  this  aberration  from 
editorfliip,  by  infpec~t.ing  the  firjl  edition  of  The  Sonnets: 
Yet,  Mr.  Malone  wandered  into  the  path  of  error,  while  the 
right  road  of  duty  was  before  him.  See  his  Supplement, 
j/8o,  vol.  i.  p.  581;  and  p.  709,  for  the  publication  of 
the  Paffionate  Pilgrim  in  1599;  and  p.  739,  for  the  print- 
ing of  the  Lover's  Complaint ,  at  the  end  of  the  quarto  edition 
of  his  Sonnets,  in  1609. 

fities 
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fities  of  meaner  mortals  (u).  She  was  from  con- 
ftitution  amorous ;  but,  without  the  power  of 
enjoyment  (v)  :  She  was  led  thus  to  cultivate 
all  the  arts,  and  to  acquire  all  the  accomplish  - 
ments,  which  make  women  irrefiftible,  when 
they  preferve  the  modefty  of  their  nature,  and 
ftudy  the  mild  graces  of  their  fex.  With  the 
underftanding  of  a  man,  and  the  knowledge  of 
a  fcholar,  me  indulged  the  vanity  of  the  weak- 
eft  woman,  and  carried  her  paffion  for  praife, 
even  in  the  extremity  of  age,  beyond  the  limits, 
which  are  fcarcely  allowed  in  girls  :  And,  by 
expofing  this  weaknefs  to  the  world,  me  became 
the  dupe  of  herownfervants,of  her  fubjects,and 
alfo  of  foreigners,  who  all  knew  how  to  gain 
their  feveral  objects,  by  gratifying  her  pre vail- 
ing paflion.  How  did  me  rack  Melville,  the 


(a)  Catalogue  of  Royal,  and  Noble,  Authors,  art.  Eliza- 
beth. 

(v)  For  her  youthful  amour  with  the  admiral  Seymour, 
fee  Lodge's  Illuftrat.  vol.  i.  112.  She  was  fo  pleafed  with 
her  entertainment,  in  September  1560,  at  Bafing,  by  the  an- 
cient marquis  of  Winchefter,  the  treafurer,  that  {he  (aid 
gaily :  «  By  my  trouthe,  if  my  lord  treafurer  were  a  young 
"  man,  I  could  fynde  in  my  harte  to  have  him  to  my  hus- 
"  bande,  before  any  man  in  England."  Ib.  346;  and  Whit- 

aker's  Vindication  of  Mary.  vol.  ii.  450 — 456—469 — 500 

16 — 21. 

arnbafTador 
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ambafTador  of  Mary  Queen  of  (iv)  Scots,  to 
make  him  confefs,  that  me  was  handfomer,  a 
better  dancer,  and  a  better  mufician,  than  his 
miftrefs,  who  was  the  handfomeft,  and  moft 
accomplished  princefs,  in  Europe.  Moft  of 
her  courtiers,  therefore,  feigned  affection,  and 
defire  towards  her;  addreffing  her  in  the  ufual 
ftyle  of  gallantry.  By  fuch  artifices,  Leicester, 
and  Eflex,  Raieigh,  and  Hatton  rofe  to  favour, 
and  acquired  eilates.  Raleigh,  having  fallen  in- 
to difgrace,  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Ce- 
cil, for  the  fight  of  Elizabeth,  which  has  the 
following  expreffions  of  ridiculous  flattery  : — 
"  I  that  was  wont  to  fee  her  riding  like  Alex- 
"  ander,  hunting  like  Diana,  walking  like  Ve- 
"  nus,  the  gentle  wind  blowing  her  fair  hair 
"  about  her  pure  cheeks,  like  a  nymph,  fome- 
*'  times  'fitting  in  the  made,  like  a  goddefs, 
"  fometimes  finging  like  an  angel,  fometimes 
"  playing  like  Orpheus;  behold  the  farrow 
"  of  this  world  !  once  amifs  hath  bereaved 
"  me  of  all  (#)."  It  is  to  be  remarked,  fays 
Ilume,  that  this  nymph,  Venus,  goddefs,  an- 
gel, was  then  about  fixty  :  yet,  fome  years  af- 
ter, me  allowed  the  fame  language  to  be  ufed 
to  her  (j).  In  1599,  when  Elizabeth  was 

(w)  Catalogue  of  Royal,  and  Noble,  Authors,  art.  ER* 
zaltth, 

(*)  Murden,  657.  (y)  Hiftory,  vol.  v.  527. 

fixty- 
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fixty-fix,  John  Davis,  who  rofe  to  eminence, 
by  his  talents,  and  his  flattery,  dedicated 
his  fine  poem,  Nofce  teipfumy  to  her  : 

To  that  cleare  majeftie,  which  in  the  north, 

Doth  like  another  funne  in  glorie  rife, 

"Which  flandeth  fixed,  yet  fpreads  her  heavenly  worth, 

Loadftone  to  hearts,  and  loadftarre  to  all  eyes. 

Fair  foule,  fmce  to  the  fair  eft  bodle  knit^ 

You  give  fuch  lively  life,  fuch  quickening  power, 

Such  fweet  celeftial  influence  to  it, 

As  keeps  it  ftili  in  youths  immortal  flower. 

O  many,  many  yeares  may  you  remaine, 
A  happie  angel  to  this  happie  land : 
Long,  long,  may  you  on  earth  our  emprefTe  reigrie, 
Ere  you  in  heaven  a  glorious  angell  ftand ; 
Stay  long  (fweet  fpirit)  ere  thou  to  heaven  depart, 
Which  mak'ft  each  place  a  heaven  wherein  thou  art. 
From  the  dedication  of  Davis,  the  tranfition 
is  eafy  to  the  fonnets  of  Shakfpeare,  who  had 
preceded  Davis,  in  his  flatteries,  and  celebrity. 
Poets  are  born,  not  made :  when  I  would  prove 
This  truth,  the  glad  remembrance  I  muft  love 
Of  never-dying  Shakfpeare,  who  alone 
Is  argument  enough  to  make  that  one. 
Shakfpeare  was  alfo  born  a  man,  in  1564. 
Him, 

"  Fair  fancy  found,  and  bore  the  fmiling  babe 
<e  To  a  clofe  cavern : 

"  Here,  as  with  honey  gather'd  from  the  rock, 
"  She  fed  the  little  prattler." 

Thus  found,  and  thus  fed,  he  broke  loofe, 

ere  long,  from  his  confinement,  prompted   to 

efcape,  no  doubt,  by  Cupid,  and  conducted,  in 

5  h*s 
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his  flight,  by  Hyrrien :  And  thus  ftimulated, 
and  directed,  he  became  enamoured  of  Anne 
Hathaway,  who  was  eight  years  older  than 
himfelf,  and  married  her,  in  1 582,  when  he  was 
only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  (he  made  hitti 
a  father  of  his  firft  child,  Sufanna,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  (z].  While  other  boys  are  only 
fnivelling  at  fchool,  and  thinking  nothing  of 
life,  Shakfpeare  entered  the  world,  with  little 
but  his  love  to  make  him  happy,  and  little 
but  his  genius  to  prevent  the  intrufion  of 
mifery.  An  increafing  family,  and  prefftng 
wants,  obliged  him  to  look,  beyond  the  limits 
of  Stratford,  for  fubfiftence,  and  for  fame  (a). 
He  felt,  doubtlefs,  emotions  of  genius,  and  he 
faw,  certainly,  perfons,  who  had  not  better 
pretenlions,  than  his  own,  rifing  to  eminence 
in  a  higher  fcene.  By  thefe  motives  was  he 

(z)  Mai.  Shakfpeare,  1790.  vol.  i.  105:  His  daughter 
Sufanna  was  baptized  May  26,  1583.  On  the  2d  of 
February,  1584-5,  were  baptifed  Samuel,  and  Judith,  the 
twin  iflue  of  this  marriage,  when  Shakfpeare  was  not  yet  of 
age.  Ib.  172. 

(a)  The  father  of  Shakfpeare  fell  into  diftrefTed  circum- 
fiances,  foon  after  his  marriage.  John  Shakfpeare,  who  had 
ferved  the  honourable  office  of  high  bailiff  of  Stratford,  in 
1569,  was  excufed  in  j  5 79,  from  paying  a  week's  contribu- 
tion of  four-pence  to  the  town ;  and  was  removed  from  being 
an  alderman,  in  1 586,  as  he  had  not  for  fome  years  attended 
the  common  halls.  [Mai.  Shakf.  vol.  i.  p.  103]. 

probably 
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probably  induced  to  remove  to  London,  in  the 
period,  between  the  years  1585,  and  1588; 
chafed  from  his  home,  by  the  terriers  of  the 
law,  for  debt,  rather  than  for  deer-ftealing,  or 
for  libelling.  He  may  have  received,  per- 
haps, an  introduction  to  the  theatre  from 
Robert  Green,  his  kinfman,  an  aclor,  of 
whom  "  none  were  of  greater  grace  at  the 
"  court,  or  of  more  general  love  in  the  city ;" 
and  Shakfpeare,  certainly,  enjoyed  the  patron- 
age of  Lord  Southampton,  to  whom  was  de- 
dicated "  the  firft  heir  of  his  invention." 

Shakfpeare,  however,  foon  became  fenfible 
of  the  imprejjion,  "  which  vulgar  fcandai 
"  ftamp'd  upon  his  brow."  His  gentle  na- 
ture was  ere  long  fubdued.  He  perceived, 
with  regret  that,  from  his  occupation,  bis  name 
had  received  a  brand.  He  deplored,  with  pun- 
gency, thztfortune, 

«  The  guilty  goddefs  of  his  harmful  deeds, 

«  did  not  better  for  his  life  provide, 

"  Than  public  means,  that  public  manners  breeds  (b) : 
And  in  this  bitternefs  of  mifery,  he  adopted  the 
refolution,  wherein  he  was,  no  doubt,  con- 
firmed by  Green,  his  townfman,  and  relation, 
to  addrefs  his  pretty  e  verfes  to  Elizabeth. 
It  may  be  pertinently  afked,  was  Elizabeth 

(£)  Sgn.net  91,  Malgne  Sup,  670. 

a  princefs, 
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a  princefs,  who  was  likely  to  receive  fuch 
verfes ;  was  Shakfpeare  a  poet,  who  was  like- 
ly to  write  fuch  verfes  ?  I  anfwer  both  thefe 
queftions,  pofitively,  in  the  affirmative.  We 
have  feen  her  natural  voluptuoufnefs  -,  we 
have  beheld  her  paffion  for  praife ;  we  have 
obferved  her  great  ministers,  offering  her  the 
grofTeft  flattery,  which  me  received,  as  her 
accuftomed  due.  We  know,  that  Mifter 
Speaker,  and//6<?  boufe,  again  and  again  went  up, 
in  order  to  woe  her  to  (c)  wed ;  (he  was 
courted  by  fubjefts  and  foreigners,  by  princes 
and  kings ;  and,  at  the  age  of  forty,  me  was 
addreffed  by  the  Duke  D'Alen9on,  who  came 
to  England,  in  (</)  1572,  "a  paffionate  pil- 
"  grim,"  to  offer  his  vows  : 

"  A  woman,  I  forfwore;  but,  I  will  prove, 
"  Thou  being  a  goddefs,  I  forfwore  not  thee." 

Now,  Mr.  Malone  (e)  admits,  what  the  £?«- 
nets  demonftrate,  "  that  many  of  them  were 
"  written  to  fliow  the  propriety  of  marriage." 
As  to  the  fecond  queftion ;  Shakfpeare  knew, 
perfectly,  the  real  character  of  Elizabeth, 
which  made  her  the  dupe  of  daily  felicitation ; 
he  faw  how  many  men  of  lefs  genius,  and 

(c)  Lodge,  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  138. 

(d]  Sir  T.  Smith's  life,  147 — 159. 
(e}  Supp.  vol.  i.  p.  579, 

E  fewer 
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fewer  pretenfions,  than  his  own,  had  gained 
their  objects,  and  rifen  to  greatnefs,  by  grati- 
fying her  domineering  paffion  :  And,  thus  was 
he  induced  to  fend  her,  by  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, no  doubt,  his  fugrd  fonnets,  com- 
pofed  in  filed phrafe,  which  no  other  woman, 
than  Elizabeth,  would  have  been  pleafed  to  re- 
ceive, and  no  other  poet,  than  Shakfpeare, 
could  eafily  have  written. 

Yet,  thofe  fads,  and  this  reafoning,  had  no 
influence  upon  Mr.  Malone's  mind.  Though 
he  cannot  tell,  with  all  the  help  of  his  learned 
coadjutors,  to  whom  the  fugrd  fonnets  were 
addreiled  ;  yet,  he  is  pofitive  (/)  that,  of  the 
whole  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- four, 
there  were  addreffed  to  a  man  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  and  twenty-eight  teT  a  lady  ;  to 
jhow  her  the  propriety  of  marriage.  Now  ; 
Shakfpeare,  who  knew  his  own  purpofe,  ex- 
prefsly  fays : — 

"    Let  not  my  love  be  calFd    idolatry  ; 

"  Nor  my  beloved,  as  an  idol  (how ; 
"  Since  all  alike  my  fongs,  and  praifes,  be, 

"  To  ONE,  of  ONE,  ftill  fuch,  and  ever  fo  (g). 

Thus,  in  the  arithmetic  of  Mr.  Malone  one 
is,  by  a  ready  operation,  multiplied  into  five  : 

(/)  Supp*.  vol.  i.  p.  579. 

(g)  Sonnet  105 — Mai.  Supp*.  vol.  i.  p.  666. 

9  He 
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He  can  divide,  fplit  hairs,  and^///  divide,  it 
feems.  The  fact  is,  that  Shakfpeare  had  not 
leifure  to  write  one  hundred  and  twenty  fuch 
fcnneta  to  any  man  ',  being  wholly  occupied  in 
providing  for  the  dayt  'which  was  pajjing  over 
him  ;  that  the  poet  had  no  love,  but  a  teeming 
wife,  to  whom  he  was  ftrongly  attached,  by 
early  ties;  and  for  whom  he  could  hardly 
provide,  by  any  means :  Add  to  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  that  in  another  fonnet,  Shakfpeare 
maintains  the  unity  of  his  objeff,  by  faying  to 
his  idol,  Elizabeth : 

"  For,  to  nootherpafs,  my  verfes  tend, 

"  Than  of  your  graces,  and  your  gifts,  to  tell  j 

"  And  more,  much  more,  than  in  my  verfe  can  fit, 

"  Your  own  glafs  fhows  you,  when  you  look  in  it  (b). 

Yet,  Mr.  Malone  is  not  convinced :  He  ftill 
objects,  that  many  more  of  the  fonnets  are 
addrefled  to  a  male,  than  to  a  female  (7).  His 
objection  proves,  that  he  did  not  know,  that 
Elizabeth  was  often  confidered  as  a  man  :— 

(<&)  Ib.  665. 

(i)  Mr.  Malone  confiders  it,  as  one  of  the  great  defects 
of  thefe  fonnets,  "  the  majority  of  them  not  being  directed 
"  to  a  female,  to  whom  alone  fuch  ardent  expreffions  of 
"  efteem  [love]  could  with  propriety  be  addrefled/' 
[Supplem1.  vol.  i.  p.  685.] 

E  2  la 
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In  poetry ;  Drant  hails  her  as  a  (£)  Prince  ; 
Spenfer  paints  her  as  a  Prince  (/)  :  In  profe 
Afcham  celebrates  her  as  a  (tri)  Prince  j  Bacon 
dcfcribes  her  as  a  Prince^  unparalleled  among 
women  (;z).    Add  to  this,  that  there  was  much 

(k]  In  Drant's  verfes  prevented  to  the  Queen's  Majeftie, 
being  then  at  Cambridge,  for  the  name  of  his  degree  : 
"  A  Prince,  extract  from  hautie  houfe, 
"  A  Prince  of  pompoufe  porte, 
"  Approcheth  here,  whofe  uncitours, 
"  Triumphe  in  glories  forte. 
"_  Cum  lofrie  poets  cum, 
"  Strike  up  in  rtgall  rate, 
"  To  permes,  to  pennes,  purfue  the  chaff, 
"    Ye  have  a  game  of  ftate. 

[Drant's  medlcinabh  moral^  that  is,  the  two  books  of 
Horace  his  fatyre s—  Englyflied.  Printed  by  A'larfti, 
1566.] 

(7)   "  Moft  pecrlefs  Prince,  moft  pcerlefs  poetrefs, 
"  The  true  Pandc.ro.  of  all  heavenly  graces, 

««  Divine  Eliza  ; 

[The  Tears  of  the  Mufes.  Hughs  Edit.  vol.  5.  p.  1377.] 
(/»)"  It  is  your  fhams,  I  fpeake  to  you  all,  you  yong  jentle- 
u  men  of  England,"  fays  Afcham,  "  that  one  may de  ['Queen 
t{  Elizabeth,  in  the  margin]  fhould  go  beyond  you  all  in  ex- 
"  cellency  of  learning  :  Amongeft  all  the  benefites  that  God 
"  hath  blelled  me  withal],  I  count  this  the  greater!,  that  it 
"  pleafed  God  to  call  me,  to  be  one  poorc  minifter  in  fet- 
<s  ting  forward  thefe  excellent  giftes  of  learning,  in  thy?  moft 
"  excellent  prince" — [The  bcole/»tf/?£r,  1571.  p.  21.] 

(n)  "  Queene  Elizabeth,  a  Prince^  that  if  Plutarch  were 
"  now  alive  to  write  lyves  by  paraUells,  would  trouble  him 
«  to  find  for  her  a  parvll  jll  among  women." 

[Advancement;  of  Learning.     Ed.  1605,  p.  35.] 

darkneis, 
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darknefs,  and  confufion,  introduced  into  writ- 
ing, in  the  days  of  Shakfpeare,  by  the  fre- 
quent ufe  of  the  mafculine   pronoun   bis  in- 
flead  of  the  neuter  demonftrative,  it  («?).    But, 
of  thefe  fonnets,   I    have  not  undertaken  to 
clear  the  obfcure,  to  reconcile  the  difcrepant, 
or  to  difentangle  the  knotty.     When   Shak- 
fpeare draws  his   topics  of  praife  from  meta- 
phyfics,  he  is,  like  other  metaphysicians,  cold* 
dark,  and  unintelligible.     Happy  !  had  John- 
fon    criticifed  Shakfpeare,  as  a   metaphyfical 
poet,  rather   than  Cowley,  or  Donne.     But, 
this  is  lefs   to  be  regretted,    conjidcring  into 
ivbofe  bands   the  tajk  was  to  fall: — In  thejb/io 
Ufe  of   our  illuftrious  dramatift,  Mr.  Malone 
will,  no   doubt,   find  room    for  a   particular 
chapter,  in  which  "  to  ear  fo  barren  a  land  •" 
barren,  becaufe  hitherto  uncultivated.     As  for 
me  ;  it  is  futHcient,  that  I  maintain  my  great 
pofition,  that  the  fugr *d fonnets  were  addref- 
fed  by  Shakfpeare  to   Elizabeth,  whom  the 
greateil  philologies,  and  philofophers,  of  her 

(<?)  With  a  view   to  this  point,  read  the  firft  fonnet  of 
Shakfpeare,  in  Mai.  Sup1,  vol.  i.  p.  581  : 
From  faireft  creatures  we  define  increafe, 
That,  thereby,  beaiuies  rofe  might  never  die; 
But,   that  th?  riper  fhould,   by  time  decre;:ie, 
His  [its]  tender  heir  might  ber.r  bis  [its]  memory. 

E  3  reign, 
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reign,    addreffed   both   as    a   male,   and   fe- 
male. 

Knowing  the  paffions  of  Elizabeth,  and 
willing  to  gratify  them,  Shakfpeare  opens  his 
purpofe,  in  his  firft  fonnet,  by  a  direct  ad- 
drefs  to  the  great  object  of  his  flattery  : 

<{  Thou,  that  art  now  the  world's  frelh  ornament, 
"  And  only  herald  to  the  gaudy  fyring. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  beauty,  or  ce- 
lebrity, of  the  Warwickfhire  lafles,  in  that 
age,  I  doubt,  whether  the  prettieft  of  them 
could  properly  be  called  the  world's  fre/h  orna- 
ment, and  only  herald  to  the  gaudy  fpring.  Our 
panegyrift  goes  on,  in  his  fecond  fonnet,  to 
praife  his  love,  as  the  heir  of  perpetual 
youth;  as  the  object  of  univerfal  admira- 
tion : 

«'  When  forty  winters  fhall  befiege  thy  brow, 
ct  And  dig  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauties'  field, 
'*  Thy  youth's  proud  livery,  fo  gaz'd  on  now, 
"  Will  be  a  tatter'd  weed  of  fmall  worth  held  (/>). 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  certainly  forty,  in  the 
year  1573  ;  and  was  probably  more  than  fifty, 

(/»)  He  repeats  this  topic  of  flattery,  from  univerfal  ad- 
miration, in  the  5th  fonnet : 

"  The  lovely  gaze,  where  every  eye  doth  dwell." 
But,  no  Warwickfhire  girl  could  merit  the  praife,  nor  any 
Warwickfhire  poet  feign  this  univerfality  of   admiration, 
with  r*fpe6l  to  a  local  beauty. 

at 
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at  the  epoch  of  this  panegyric :  But,  this  ob- 
jedtion,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  does  not  ftrike 
with  the  fame  force,  as  when  applied  to  other 
women  of  inferior  rank,  and  of  lefs  affe&a- 
tion,  in  their  daily  habits.  At  the  age  of  fixty, 
Elizabeth  was  commonly  addreffed  by  mi- 
ni fters.,  and  ambarTadors,  as  an  Angel,  as  a  God- 
fiefs  (q]  :  Moreover,  lord  Orford  has  proved, 
that  Elizabeth  daisonced,  when  fhe  was  Jixty- 
eight ;  and  from  this  circumftance,  he  reafon- 
ably  inferred,  that  it  was  equally  natural  for 
her  to  be  in  love,  as  to  daismce,  at  fo  advanced 
an  age.  In  profecution  of  his  topic  of  praife, 
from  her  youth,  and  beauty,  Shakfpeare,  with 
great  addrefs,  holds  up  to  her,  in  his  third 
fonnet,  a  mirrour,  which  might  recal,  by  a 
retrofpeclive  image,  very  agreeable  fenfa- 
tions  :  — 

"  Tbsu  art  thy  mother's  glafs,  and  (he,  in  thee, 
4<  Calls  back  the  lovely  April  of  her  prime." 

But,  it  was  in  his  feventh  fonnet,  that  he 
gave  to  her,  and  left  to  us,  an  undoubt- 

(?)  When  fhe  vnsfixty-fcveny  Veriken,  the  Dutch  am- 
bafTaclor,  told  her  at  his  audience,  «  that  he  had  longed  to 
"  undertake  that  voyage  to  fee  her  majefty,  who  for  beauty 
"  and  wifdom  excelled  all  other  princes  of  the  world.''' 
[Cat,  of  Royal,  and  Noble,  Authors,  vol.  i.  140.] 

£4  ed 
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ed  fpeciraen  of  real  poetry,  and  of  genuino 
praife. 

«'  Lo !  in  the  orient,  when  the  gracious  light 

<{  Lifts  up  his  burning  head,  each  under  eye 
<l  Doth  homage  to  his  new-appearing  fight  i 

"  Serving  with  looks  his  facred  majefty : 
tc  And,  having  climb'd  the  deep- up  heavenly  hill, 

u  Refembling  ftrong  youth,  in  his  middle  agej 
**  Yet,  mortal  looks  adore  his  beauty  ft  ill, 

"  Attending  on  his  golden  pilgrimage  : 
"  But,  when  from  highrnoft  pitch,  with  weary  car, 

"  Like  feeble  age,  he  reeleth  from  the  day, 
*'  The  eye's,  'fore  duteous,  new  converted  are 

*c  From  his  low  tract,  and  look  another  way : 
"  So  thou,  thyfelf  outgoing  in  thy  noon, 
*'  Unlook'd  on,  dieft,  unlefs  thou  get  a  fon." 

He  defcends  from  this  bigbeft  pitch,  and 
woes  her  to  marriage,  in  his  eighth  fonnet, 
by  allulions  to  mufic ;  from  the  true  concord 
of  well-tuned  founds,  by  unions  married.  And, 
in  his  ninth  fonnet,  he  remonftrates : 

"  Is  it  for  fear  to  wet  a  widow's  eye, 

"  That  thou  eonfum'ft  thyfelf  in  fingle  life  ? 
"  Ah  !  if  thou  iffuelefs  fhalt  hap  to  die, 

u  The  world  will  wall  ihee^  like  a  makelefs  wifcj 
*{  The  world  will  be  thy  widow,  and  frill  weep, 

"  That  thou  no  form  of  thee  haft  left  behind, 
"  /When  every  PRIVATE  widow  well  may  keep, 

"  By  children's  eyes,  her  hufband's  fhape  in  mind, 

I  might  here  clofe  my  proofs.     A  Warwick- 
ihire  isiencb,  however  pretty >  and  witty,  would 

fcarcely 
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fcarcely  have  been  bewailed  by  the  world,  had 
fhe  died  ilTuelefs  :  And,  me  would  have  been, 
by  the  lofs  of  her  hufband,  as  far  from  being 
a  public  widow,  as  Elizabeth  would  have  been 
a  private  widow,  by  the  demife  of  "  a  ivetl- 
"  ivijhed  king."  But,  the  fubject  is  curious 
for  its  novelty,  and  the  argument  is  important 
for  its  inferences :  and,  I  will,  therefore,  ex- 
hibit Shakfpeare,  as  a  woer,  in  fbme  other 
lights.  He  courts  Elizabeth,  in  his  tenth 
ibnnet,  by  alluring  her,  that  Jhe  was  beloved  by 
many,  and  he  conjured  her  to  be,  "  as  thy 
"  prefence  is,  gracious,  and  kind"  In  his  ec- 
ftafy,  he  fancies,  that  £he  had  given  herfelf  to 
her  adorer,  as  "a  fair  gift:"  But,  awaking 
from  his  reverie,  he  cries  out : 

"  Thus  have  I  had  thce,  as  a  dream  doth  flatter, 

"  In  fleep  a  KING  (r] ." 

Propriety  could  never  have  ufed  fuch  coyipli- 
merits  to  knitters  i'  tti  fun.     In  the  feventcenth 
fonnet,  he  breaks  out  in  a  fine  phre  ?izy,  to  praifc 
the  prefent,  and  to  prophecy  of  the  future: 
*'  Who  will  believe  my  verfe  in  time  to  come, 
"  If  it  were  filled  with  your  incft  high  defcrts  ? 

— ^— . — _ . — .    .  i 

(r)  See  the  8yth  fonnet:  and  fee  the  I i4th  fonnet: 
"  Or  whether  doth  my  mind,  being  crown'd  with  you, 
"  Drink  up  the  •monarch's plague^  this  flattery: 
«  ...  ..     .     ,}  tis  flattery  in  my  feeing, 

<{  And  my  great  mind  mofl  kingly  drinks  it  up.'* 

"  Though 
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"  Though  heaven  yet  knows,  it  is  but  as  a  tomb, 

t£  Which  bides  your  life,  and  foows  net  half  your  parts* 

"  If  I  could  write  the  beauty  of  your  eyes, 

"  And,  in  frefh  numbers,  number  all  your  graces, 

"  The  age  to  come  would  fay,  this  poet  lies; 

"  Such  heavenly  touches  ne'er  touch'd  earthly  faces: 

"  So  fhould  my  papers,  yellow* d  with  their  age, 

*'  "Befcorn'dy  like  old  men  of  lefs  truth,  than  tongue  j 

"  And,  your  true  rights  be  term'da  poet's  rage, 

cc  A  ftretched  metre  of  an  antique  fong : 

"  But,  were  fome  child  of  your's  alive,  that  time, 

"  You  fhould  live  twice  j  in  it,  and  in  my  rhime." 

Shakfpeare  was  not  only  pofTefled  of  poetic 
frenzy,  but  enjoyed  a  quality,  whereof  he  has 
not  hitherto  been  fufpefted,  the  fecond  fight : 
He  not  only  knew,  that  Elizabeth,  the  mafter- 
mlftrejs  of  his  paffion,  would  die  iffuelej}-,  but, 
he  forefawthe  fate  of  his  "MISCELLANEOUS 
"  PAPERS;"  and  that  they  would,  though 
yellowed  with  their  age,  \>tf corned,  like  old  men 
of  kfs  truth,  than  tongue.  Becoming  more 
reafonable,  in  his  ninety- fixth  fonnet,  he 
calmly  defcribes  Elizabeth,  in  fuch  explicit 
terms,  as  to  remove  even  the  doubts  of  fcep- 
ticifm : 

u  Some  fay  thy  fault  is  youth,  fome  wantonnefs; 

"  Some  fay  thy  grace  is  youth,  and  gentle  fport; 

"  Both  grace,  and  faults,  are  lov'd  of  more  and  lefs : 

"  Thou  malc'ft  faults  graces,  that  to  thee  refort; 

"  As  on  the  finger  of  a  throned  queen 

"  The  bafeji  jewel  will  be  well  ejletnid, 

«<  So 
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"  So  are  thofe  errors,  that  in  thee  are  feen, 

"  To  truths  tranfiated,  and  for  true  things  deem'd. 

11  How  many  gazers  might' ft  thou  lead  away, 

"  If  tbou  would 'Jl  ufe  thejlrength  of  alt  thy  flat  e  (s). 

While 


(5)  Let  the  curious  reader,  laying  afide  his  prepofTeflion, 
advert  to  feveral  expreffions,  which  are  fcattered,  by  Shak- 
fpeare,  through  his  fonnets,  with  a  lavifhhand.  In  the  23d 
fonnet,  he  fays,  "  who  plead  for  love,  and  look  for  recompence." 
From  whom  could  he  look  for  recompence,  but  from  Eliza- 
beth ?  In  the  25th  fonnet  he  talks  of  thofe,  who  boaft  of  pub- 
lic honour,  and  proud  titles ;  and  hints,  that  fortune  had 
barred  him  of  fucb  triumphs  :  yet,  confoles  himfelf  with 
recollecting  the  fate  of  great  princes  favourites,  who,  at  a 
frown,  oft  in  their  glory  die.  In  the  3ift  fonnet,  he  flatters 
her,  by  faying,  "  thy  bofom  is  endeared  with  all  hearts." 
In  the  36th  fonnet,  he  bewails  his  fituation;  as  it  might 
prevent  her  from  honturing  him  with  her  public  Ait/dnefs. 
In  the  37th  fonnet,  he  gives  her  pre-eminence  of  beauty, 
birth,  wealth,  and  wit:  And  in  the  the  38th  fonnet,  he 
heightens  this  panegyric,  by  fuggefting,  that  her  accom- 
plifhments  were  too  excellent,  for  every  vulgar  paper  to  re- 
bear fe.  After  fpeaking  of  her  beauty,  and  bounty,  in  the  53d 
fonnet,  he  adds ;  "and  you  in  every  blefled Jbape,  we  know :" 
He  then  fpeaks  of  the  univerjality  of  her  praifes,  in  the  6gth 
fonnet;  and  prophecies  of  the  eternity  of  her  celebrations,  in 
the  55th,  and  5gth  fonnets:  All  tongues,  he  teils,  commend 
leer  outward y  but,  even  her  foes  commend  the  beauty  of  her 
mind,  which  they  meafure,  by  her  deeds.  [See  the  69 th  fon- 
net]. He  afterwards  adds;  that  fhe  is  asyQ.;/-  in  knowledge^ 
as  in  hue.  [See  the  82d  fonnet.]  He  then  recals  his/or- 
getful  mufe,  and  bids  her  in  his  icoth  fonnet,  "  fmg  to  the 
"  ear  that  doth  thy  lays  efteem,  and  gives  thy  pen  both 
"  fkill  and  argument."  Whoever  will  confid&r,  attentively. 

thole 
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While  Elizabeth  hath  fuch  ftrong  preten- 
fions  to  the  honour  of  Shakfpeare's  panegyric, 
Mr.  Malone,  and  his  coadjutors,  have  been 
wholly  unable  to  name  either  man,  or  woman, 
who  could  reafor.ably  pretend  to  rival  claims. 
With  fuch  quicknefs  of  thought;  cioes  the 
poet  glance  from  earth  to  heaven,  that  my 
*'  heavy  ignorance"  cannot  follow  him.  In 
his  flights,  he  points  indeed  fometimes  at  a 
man,  and  often  at  a  woman  ;  yet  he  generally 
refts,  at  laft,  on  "  his  fair  fubjecV'— "  finding 
"  her  worth  a  limit  pad  his  praife."  One 
hundred  and  twenty  of  thofe  fonnets  are  fup- 
pofed,  though  without  fufficient  proof,  to  be 
addreffed  to  a  (/)  friend ;  and  are  reprobated, 
though  without  adequate  cau.fe,  as  profeffing 
too  much  iove  to  be  addrefTed  to  a  man.  (u) 

When 

thofe  appropriate  topics  muft  perceive,  I  think,  that  they 
could  have  been  addrefled  to  no  other  perfonage,  than  Eli- 
zabeth, who  is  either  particularly  defcribed,  or  often  alluded 
to,  through  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  fonnets. 

(t)  Mr.  Malone  might  have  feen  in  Howard's  Collec- 
tions, p.  521,  "  An  original  love-letter  of  Sir  George  Hay- 
ward,  which  was  written,  in  1550,  and  begins,  "My  dereft 
"  friend-^  my  fecond  felf,  nay  my  infeparable  felf ;  and  ends 
"  your  atfe&ior:ated  and  true  friend." 

(a)  In  Fenn's  letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  355,  Mr.  Malone  might 
have  feea  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  when  writing  to  John 

Paiton, 
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When  the  admirers  of  Shakfpeare  come  to 
perceive,  that  his  fonnets  were  addrefTed  to 
Elizabeth,  they  will  be  happy  to  find,  that  the 
poet  was  incapable  of  fuch  grofsnefs.  The 
fact  is  that  Shakfpeare,  knowing  the  voracity 
of  Elizabeth,  determined  to  gorge  her  with 
praife.  In  executing  his  purpofe,  "  he  ex- 
"  haufted  'worlds,  and  then  imagirid  ?2ew" 
Ou^ht  we  to  wonder  that,  in  performing  this 
great  operation,  he  mould  confound  the  fexes  ? 
Let  us  appeal  to  the  truth,  which  is  always 
the  befl  j  unification :  He  knew  the  mighty 
object  of  his  adoration  to  be  of  a  very  mixed 
ftaple :  and  he  addrefled  her,  as  Spenfer,  .Ra- 
leigh, and  Bacon  had  addrefled  her  before, 
both  as  a  princefs,  and  a  prince  j  as  a  heroine, 

Pafton,  in  1485,  conclude  his  letter,  "  your  lover, 
"  J.  Norfolk."  Mr.  Malone  might  have  perufed  in  the 
Cabala,  p.  213,  the  following  Love-letter  from  the  Earl  of 
Eflex  to  Mr.  Secretary  Davifon  :  u  As  at  my  departure,  fo 
"  upon  my  return,  I  muft  needs  falute  you,  as  one,  whom 
"  then,  and  now,  and  ever,  I  muft  love  very  much :  I  would 
"  gladly  fee  you,  but  I  am  tied  here  a  while ;  when  I  may 
"  have  occaiion  to  fhew  my  live  to  you,  1  will  do  more  than 
"  I  now  promife.  In  the  mean  time,  wilhing  you  that 
u  happinefs,  which  men,  in  this  world,  ought  to  feek,  I  take 
"  my  leave,  your  affured  friend,  R.  LfTcx." — [There  are 
in  the  Cabala,  p.  213  —  15,  other  letters  of  the  Earl  of 
Eflex  to  Mr.  Secretary  Davifon,  which  are  all  written  in  a 
fimikir  ftrain  of  love], 

and 
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and  a  hero  ;  as  an  angel,  and  a  goddefs ;  as 
Adonis,  and  Helen  Iv).  .  Knowing  her  pa- 
tience, while  liftcning  to  panegyric,  Shakfpeare 
determined,  with  the  refolution  of  his  own 
Dogberry,  to  bellow  his  whole  tedioufnefs  upon 
her,  if  he  were  as  tedious  as  a  king  (zc). 

He  f~lt,  indeed,  forae  moments  of  weari- 
nefs ;  and  feared,  at  times,  the  power  of  a 
rival.  We  may  learn  thefe  facts,  from  what 
he  admits  himfelf,  when  he  cries  out,  in  his 
eightieth  ibnnet: 

tl  O  !   how  I  faint,  when  I  of  you  do  write; 
u  Knowing  a  letter  J'pirit  doth  ufe  your  name, 
u  And  in  the  praife  thereof,  fpends  all  his  might, 
*'  To  make  me  tong;ue-ty'd,  fpeaking  ofyourfjme: 
*'  But,  (inc.?.  your  lut/rib^  (wide  as  the  ocean  is) 
<c  The  humble,  as  the  proudeft  fail  doth  bear, 
ct  My  fiucy  bark,  inferior  far  to  his, 
tl  On  your  broad  main^  doth  wilfully  appear. 

(v)  In  her  laft  progrefs,  at  Sir  Henry  Leighe's,  the  Queen 
was  received  with  a  Dialogue,  between  Coujlamie^  and  In- 
conftancie.  Conjl ancle  addreiles  her  :  "  moft  excellent;  fhall 
^  I  fay  Lady,  or  Godde/fe  ?  whom  I  ihould  envie  to  be  but 
"  a  lady,  and  cannot  denie  to  have  the  power  of  a  goddejje" 
[See  The  Phcenix  Ne/fy  1593,  p.  ID]. 

(w]  He  addrelfed  to  her  154  fonnets  of  14  lines  each, 
which,  of  courfe,  amounted  to  2156  lines,  in  praife  of  her 
beauty,  and  accomplifhments,  without  once  touching  her 
government^  which  he  knew  would  rouze  her  political 
jealoufy,  and  offend  againfl  •  her  -prerogative ;  which  (he 
deemed  facred. 

"  Your 
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«'  Your  {halloweft  help  will  hold  me  up  afloat, 
"  Whilft  he  upon  your  foundlefs  deep  doth  ride : 
"  Or,  heing  wreck'd,  I  am  a  worthlefs  boat, 
"  He  a  tall  building,  and  of  goodly  pride : 
"  Then,  if  be  thrive,  and  I  be  coft  away, 
u  The  word  was  this;  my  love  was  my  decay." 
It   would    gratify   a   reafonable   curiolity   to 
know   what  better  fprite   it  were,  of  whom 
Shakfoeare  feared  the  fuperiority,  and  envied 
the  fuccefs.     Mr.  Malone  has  fuggefled,  that 
it  was  (x)  Spenfer,  who  was  then  in  the  ze- 
nith of  his  reputation  ;   who  had  reared,  in 
1590,  the  Fairie  Queen,  as  "  a  tali  building," 
to  eternize  her  name :    And,  Mr.  Malone  has 
diligently   (hewn,    by   having    ranfacked   the 
records,  that  Spenfer  had  a  pennon  from  Eli- 
zabeth, contrary  to  the  idle  fuppofitions  of  his 
biographers.     Now,  thefe  facts  are  in  them- 
felves   fufficient,  to  confirm  the    probability, 
that  Shakfpeare  addrefTed  his  fonnets  to  Eli- 
beth,  in  emulation  of  Spenfer,  and  in  hopes  of 
thriving,  as  he  had  thriven.     Yet,  the  reafon- 
ing  of  Mr.  Malone,  "  that  there  was  certainly 
"  no  poet  in  his  own  time  with  whom  he 
"  needed  to  have    feared  a   comparifon,"    is 
not,  I  think,  conclufive.     He  does  not,  fuf- 
nciently,  carry  his  mind  back  to  the  perfons, 
and  things,  of  that  time;  and  he  does  not, 

(*)  Supplement,  vol.  i.  p.  645. 

properly, 
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properly,  bring  in  experience  to  the  aid  of  his 
recollection.  We  all  know,  that  the  wretched 
Settle  was  the  rival  of  the  mighty  Dryden  ; 
\vho,  for  a  time,  both  feared,  and  hated  him. 
And,  Shakfpcare,  who  appears  to  have  beea 
modeft  by  nature,  may  have  been  tongue-tycd, 
by  fome  petty  poet,  before  he  had  been  flat- 
tered, by  praiie,  to  think  highly  of  his  own 
performances.  As  Settle  was  a  court-poet  for 
a  while,  in  opposition  to  Dryden,  was  not 
Churchyard  a  court-poet,  in  like  oppofiticn  to 
Shakfpeare  ?  The  Queen  fpent  her  New- 
year's-day  of  I59r>  at  Hampton -Court,  when, 
and  where,  Churchyard  prefented  her  "  A 
<£  fledfant  Cmceite"  penned  in  verfe  (y ).  He 
felicitated  himfelf,  in  the  following  terms : 

"  The  book,  I  call'd  of  late  my  dear  adieu, 

t:  Is  now  become  my  welcome  home  moft  kind : 

"  For,  oMmiihaps  are  heal'd  -with  fortune  new, 

"•  That  brings  a  balme  to  cure,  to  cure  a  wounded  mind. 

"  From  God,  and  Prince,  I  now  fuch  favour  find, 

<e  That  full  afloat  my  Jhip  it  ryd:s, 

*l  At  anchorhold  agalnft  all  checking  tycles." 

(y)  It  was  printed,  for  Warde,  in  1593.  There  is  a 
Dedication  to  the  Queen;  "  which  Pleafant  Conceife,"  he 
tells  her,  "  I  have  prefumed  (this  Newyear's  day)  to  prefent 
"  to  your  JV']?Jefty,  in  fign,  and  token,  that  your  gracious 
u  goodnefs  towards  me  oftentimes  (and  chiefly  now  for  my 
"  penfion)  fhall  never  go  out  of  my  remembrance."  [See 
that  very  curious  book,  Nichols's  Progrefles  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. "! 

The 
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The  time,  the  place,  the  parties,  the  penfion, 
the  fortune  new,  the  prince,  the  Jhip,  riding 
at  anchor,  on  the  broad  main  of  Elizabeth, 
againft  checking  tides;  are  aU,  furely,  ftriking 
coincidences  (2).  Raleigh  was  the  patron 
both  of  Spenfer,  and  of  Churchyard  :  Hatton 
was  alfo  the  patron  of  Churchyard.  Why 
Churchyard  fhould  have  been  preferred,  at 
court,  to  Shakfpeare,  it  is  vain  to  enquire  the 

(s)  From  the  notices  of  Woodj  in  the  Athenae,  Oxon. 
vol.  i.  p.  317,  a  life  of  Thomas  Churchyard  might  be  writ- 
ten. He  was  born  at  Shrewfbury;  and  lived,  and  fought, 
and  wrote,  and  fufFered  hardships,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  6, 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  During  the  laft  of  thefe  reigns,  he 
fiirnimed  the  court  with  many  Interludes,  or  other  Conceite^ 
for  the  Queen's  divertifement.  He  wrote,  as  is  well  known, 
The  Worthines  of 'Wait T,  which,  forming  part  of  Shakfpeare's 
library,  may  be  feen,  at  this  day,  in  Norfolk-ftreet,  with  the 
riame,  and  notes,  of  the  great  dramatift,  written  in  many 
parts  of  it,  in  a  fair  hand,  and  genuine  character,  to  the  utter 
defiance  of  all  fceptics,  upon  the  point  of  their  authenticity. 
Churchyard  died  poor,  fays  Wood;  and  is  buried  near  the 
famous  poet,  John  Skelton,  in  the  choir  of  St.  Margaret's 
church,  Weftminfter.  His  epitaph  is  in  Weaver,  497.  But, 
none  of  the  biographers  can  tell,  when  he  died.  By  infpeft- 
ing  the  parifh  regifter,  I  found,  that  Mr.  Thomas  Church- 
yard was  buried,  on  the  4th  of  April  1604.  On  obferving 
a  x  before  his  name,  I  afked  the  meaning  of  the  crofs :  the 
clerk,  with  the  importance,  which  is  hereditary  in  the  family 
of  parifh-clerks,  informed  me,  that  it  was  a  mark  of  emi- 
nencei  as,  indeed,  the  prefixed  Mijler  plainly  confirms. 

F  caufe, 
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caufe,  and  ufelefs  to  regret  the  effecl:.  Our 
great  dramatift,  probably,  injured  himfelf  by 
paying  fuch  frequent  court  to  Lord  Southamp- 
ton, who  had  not  the  intereft,  during  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  to  procure  for  him  the  fmallefl 
favour.  Whether  it  were  Spenfer,  or  Church- 
yard, who  roufed  the  emulation  of  Shakfpeare, 
they  both  looked  to  Elizabeth,  as  the  fun  of 
their  worfhip  :  And,  from  this  circumftance, 
we  may  prefume,  that  he,  too,  muft  have 
pointed  to  that  great  luminary,  as  the  load- 
ftone  of  his  heart,  and  loadjlarre  of  his  eyes. 

I  have  now  clofed  the  proofs,  which  have 
convinced 'me,  that  the  fonnets  of  Shakfpeare 
were  addreffed  by  him  to  Elizabeth.  The 
Iforong  preiumption,  which  is  fet  up  by  thofe 
proof*,  cannot  be  deflroyed,  but  by  proofs  of 
greater  weight,  that  would  carry  with  them  a 
contrary  perfuaiicn. 

The  believer^,  who  recognized,  in  fazfugrd 
fonnets,  the  pre ttye  verfes,  of  Shakfpeare,  natu- 
rally inferred,  from  the  plaineft  principles  of 
common  fcnfe,  that,  as  Elizabeth  had  given 
penfions  to  other  poets  for  lefs  prettye  verfes, 
fhe  might,  probably,  have  fent  a  letter  of 
compliment  to  Mafterre  William,  onne  theyre 
greate  excellence.  The  believers  knew,  more- 
over, that  the  prefumption,  which  arofe  from 

the 
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the  dictates  of  common  fenfe,  was  ftrengthen- 
ed,  by  collateral  evidence.  And  they  recol- 
lected, what  Mr.  Malone  feems  to  have  for- 
gotten, an  additional  proof  in  OTWAY'S  Pro- 
logue to  his  Cams  Marius: 

"  Our  Shakfpeare  wrote  too  in  an  age  as  ble/?y 
<c  The  happieft  poet  of  his  time,  arid  beft; 
u  A  gracious  prince's,  favour  cheer'd  his  rnufe, 
"  A  conflant  favour  he  ne'er  fear'd  to  lofe  (#)." 
Yet,  neither  a  ftrong  prefumption,  nor  col- 
lateral evidence,  will  fatisfy  the  public  accufer, 
without  rigid  demonstration  *     One  of  his  great 
objections,  indeed,  is,  that  this  epiftle  had  an 
archetype,  after  which  it  was  formed  (<£).     On. 
the  contrary,  the  believers  reafonably  infer- 
red,   that,  fmce  an  archetype  had  exifted,    a 
copy  might  probably  be  produced  -,  and,  fince 
a  precedent  of  fuch  a  letter  had  been  mown, 
Elizabeth's  letter  might  fairly  be  admitted,  ac- 

(a)  Mai.   Shakf.  vol.  i.    p.  217. — Otway  lived  at  an 
epoch,  when  fuch  anecdotes  were  flill  remembered.     The 
blejfid  age  was  plainly  the  happy  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who  is, 
with  great  propriety,  called  by  Otway,  as  fhe  had  been  called 
by  Shakfpeare,   a  gracious  prince.      Churchyard^  we  may 
recolle&j  called  her  a. prince,  in  his  dedication  to  her:  And, 
Elizabeth  calls  herfeif  a  prince,  in  her  letter  to  Lady  Paget.— » 
Mai.  Inquiry,  p.  114. 

(b]  Inquiry,  27  : — "A  model,"  fays  he,  with  great  terfe- 
toefs,  "  either  now  exifting  or  which  once  exiftedj  on  which 
"  it  has  been  conftrutted." 

F  *  cording 
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cording  to  the  eftablifhed  practice,  as  a  genuine 
document. 

But,  this  logic  the  public  accufer  does  not 
admit  into  his  code.  The  prefumption,  arif- 
ing  from  the  probability  ;  the  collateral  evi- 
dence, growing  out  of  the  fcenic  hiftory ; 
the  archetype  for  the  copy;  and  the  precedent 
for  the  practice;  are  all  difregarded  by  our 
logical  inquirer,  as  fupplying  lefs  evidence, 
than  rigid  demonftration.  He  thinks  it  fuf- 
ficient,  in  that  (<:)  difregard,  "  merely  to 
"  contraft  the  orthography  of  this,  and  the 
"  other,  papers  with  the  fpelling  of  Eliza- 
"  beth  herfelf,  or  any  other  writers  of  her 
"  age."  In  profecution  of  this  thought,  he 
deems  it  equally  reafonable,  to  contraft  manu- 
fcripts,  which  exhibit  the  orthography  of  the 
party,  with  books,  that  generally  mow  the 
ipelling  of  the  printer.  In  purfuance  of  this 
reafoning,  he  fuppofes  what  he  ought  to  prove ; 
nay,  he  aflumes  what  he  has  difproved,  viz. 
that  the  orthography  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
was  uniform  in  its  practice,  and  fyftematic  in 
its  principle.  And,  in  order  to  entitle  him- 
felf,  as  a  fair  logician,  to  reafon  from  the  uni-» 
formity  of  fpelling ;  and  fo,  to  prove  the  fpu- 
rioufnefs  of  Elizabeth's  epiftie,  from  its  r,^ant 

(c)  Inquiry,  p. 31-33. 
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of  conformity  to  the  fettled  rule,  he  quotes  a 
thoufand  pafTages  of  (d}  books,  from  the  epoch 
of  Chaucer  to  the  days  of  Norden,  which  de- 
monftrate,  that  there  was,  in  thofe  times,  no 
fettled  rule,  and  no  uniformity  of  pra<flice,  in 
the  phrafeology  of  the  Englim  language.     If 
there  were  no  fettled  rule,  there  could  be  then 
no  ftandard  of  uniform  practice  ;  and  if  there 
were  no  uniform  practice,  there  could  never  be 
any  deviation  from  the  eftablifhed  phrafeology. 
The  public  accufer,  who  is  continually  mif- 
taking  affumptions  for  proofs,  proceeds,  how- 
ever, a  ftep  further.     He  contrafts  letters  of 
Elizabeth,  in  the  Mufeum,  with  her  letter,  in 
Norfolk -ftreet  j  in  order  to  mow  conjiftency  in 
her  fpelling,  and,  at  the   fame  moment,  to 
fliow  difcrepancy,   between  the  genuine  let- 
ters, and  the  pretended  epiftle.     But,  was  me 
coniiftent,  in  her  own  practice  ?    Without  at- 
tending to  tkefaft,  he  has  attempted  to  anfwer 
this  queftion,  by  mowing  her  learning,  from 
her  fpeaking  many  tongues;  as  if fpeaking, 
and  writing,  languages  were  not  very  diftinct 
qualities ;  as  if  millions,  at  this  day,  did  not 

(d]  See  the  various  quotations,  which,  without  gratify- 
ing curiofity,  only  prove,  that  there  was  not  then  any  fettled 
orthography :  Inquiry,  35  to  69. 

F  3  fpeak 
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ipeak  Englim,  who  cannot  write  it,  accu- 
rately. He  has,  indeed,  been  perfuaded  to 
make  another  move  in  this  game  of  draughts, 
contrary  to  his  better  judgment :  He  was,  in 
this  manner,  induced  to  publiih  a  table,  from 
thefcbeme  of  a  friend,  in  order  to  eftablim  the 
confijlency  of  the  queen's  orthography;  though 
this  fcheme,  and  that  table,  are  inconjiftent 
with  his  own  documents  (e). 

I  will,  now,  proceed  to  prove,  from  the 
public  accufer's  own  Jhewing,  that  the  ortho- 
graphy of  Elizabeth  was  not  formed  on  any 
fettled  principle,  nor  ufed  according  to  any 
regular  practice.  In  her  letter  to  Lord  Shrewf- 
bury,  me  writes  (f)  :  "  Let  no  grief  touche 
"  your  harte  for  fear  of  my  difeafe  for  I  afTure 
"  you  if  my  creadit  iver  not  greater  than  my 
"  fhewe  ther  is  no  beholdar  wold  beleve  that 
"  ever  I  had  bin  touched  with  fuche  a  mala- 
"  dye."  In  this  fhort  paflage,  I  propofe  to. 
fhow  a  contrariety  in  the  fpelling,  by  the  pen 
of  Elizabeth,  in  no  fewer  than  eight  words. 
In  another  of  her  letters  to  the  fame  Lord 
Shrewfbury,  fhe  fays  (g):  "  How  loth  we  are 

(f)  Compare  Mai,  Inquiry,  p.  74,  with  p.  113-14. 
(/)  Inquiry,  113. 

(g)  Lodge's  II.  vol.  iii.  m,     In  Murden,  185,  flie  has 
£t  bcrtkly  wifh." 

"   tQ 
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"  to  burden  or  own  fubjecls  wlh  charges  o' 
"  own  hart  doth  know  beft."  In  a  letter  to 
her  ambafladors,  fhe  has  "  wherewith  they 
"  were  much  fatisfied  (/£)."  .  In  the  fame 
letter  me  fpeaks  of  "  our  gret  feal,"  in- 
flead  of  greater  feal.  She  tells  her  ambaf- 
fadors,  in  the  fame  letter,  "  there  was  no  ar- 
"  tide  ne  covenant  in  the  treatye  (/)."  In 
oppofition  to  wold  beleve,  in  one  page,  fhe 
utters  -would  wifh,  in  the  next  (j)  :  And,  fhe 
advifes  Sir  Harry  Sydney,  in  thefe  words : 
"  Belive  not,  tbogh  (k)  the  fwere  that  they 
"  can  be  ful  found,  whofe  parents  foght  the 
"  rule  that  the  full  fayne  would  have."  This 
quotation,  which  is  taken  from  one  of  Mr. 
Malone's  authorities,  is  full  of  the  contrarieties 
of  the  conjtftent  Queen  Befs :  Be/ive  for  beleve, 
the  for  they,  ful  for  full,  would  in  place  of 
wold.  Inftead  of  had  bin  touched,  which  me 
tells  Shrewfbury  (he  had  not  bin,  by  the  fmall- 
pox,  fhe  aflures  Sydney  that,  Prometheus 

(b)  Forbes's  State  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  109. 

(/')  In  the  fame  letter,  ftie  tells  her  ambafTadors,  "that 
"  althogbt  it  [fhe  has  yt  and  hit,  at  times]  was  not  compre- 
"  henfed  by  any  fpeciall  article  within  the  treaty.'" 

(j}  See  Mai.  Inquiry,  p.  113-14. 
(k)   In  Forbes,  vol.  i.  p.  109,  fhe  has,  altbogbt  it  was 
not. 

F  4  "  bathe 
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"  hathe  bine  myne  to  long  (/)."  Of  fuch e 
contrarieties  we  may  eaiily  find  fuch  a  (m) 
number,  as  will  make  the  public  accufer 
afhamed  of  the  uniformity  of  Elizabeth's  fpel- 
ling.  Strange  !  that  a  lady,  who  had  fo  many 
lovers,  and  thought  fo  much  of  love,  mould 
have  been  fo  irregular  in  her  orthography,  as 
to  exhibit,  in  the  fame  page,  of  that  conjiftent 
critic,  loving  fovraigne,  in  oppofition  to  /ovmge 
fouverame  (n}.  With  the  fame  inconfiftency, 
fhe  fpeaks  of  the  higheft  lord,  and  "  How  yre- 
ful  isoyl  the  hieft  power  be  may  you  be  fure 
*'  wha  murmure  Jhal  be  made  of  his  pleafing 
"  wyl  (o)."  With  the  fame  difcrepance,  me 
writes  to  Lady  Drury  (p)  :  "  Bee  'well  'ware 
<(  my  Befle  you  ftrive  not  with  divine  ordi- 
"  nance :"  Yet,  me  writes  to  Sydney  (q) 
"  A  fole  to  late  be  wares,  whan  all  the  perrel 

(/)   Sydney  Pap.  quoted  by  Mr.  Malone,  p.  7. 
(m)  Lodge  II.  vol.  iii.  p.  H2. 

(»)  See  Mai.  Inq.  p.  1 13-114,  for  the  curious  fa&:  and 
Lodge's  Illuft.  vol.  ii.  p.  154: — She  has  zlfo  foveraigne,  and 
ftrverayne^  [Ib.  154-5]  zndfcvereign  in  Fuller's  Worth.  Oxf. 
236:  We  have  here  the  thing,  which  was  conflantly  in  the 
mind  of  Elizabeth,  exhibited,  by  her  pen,  in  fix  different  forms. 

(0}  Mai.  Inq.  114:  and,  fee  her  letter  to  Sydney  [pa.  8.] 
fQiJhall  and  willy  and  wil}  in  Nichols's  Prog.  vol.  i.  p.  24. 

fp)  Mai.  Inq.  113.  (?)  Sydney  Pap.  vol.  i.  8. 
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«  is  paftj"  and  me  adds,  in  the  fame  contra^ 
diftory  flrain,  to  Sydney  (r)  :  "  Whan  our 
"  lome  is  wel  nigh  done,  our  work  is  new  to 
*f  begin."  She  talks  to  Lady  Drury  of  her 
"  married  bap ;"  Yet,  me  fpeaks  to  Shrewf- 
bury  (j)  of  "  the  beft  good  happe  that  any 
"  prince  on  earthe  can  befaule."  To  Lady 
Paget  me  writes  (/)  :  "  Let  nature  tberfor 
"  not  hurt  yourfelf  but  give  place  to  the 
*f  ghur :"  Contrariwife  me  writes  to  Lord 
Strange  («):  "  Therefore  at  this  tyme,  direct 
"  you  to  repayre  hyther  than  yourjelf  mall  fee 
ff  may  fland  with  your  father's  lykyng  in  this 
"  his  ficknes,  but  yet  confidering  your  ab- 
"  fence  we  have  been  erneft  with  our  coofyn 
"  your  wiff,  that  me  wold  move  yow  to  fend 
"  up  yowr  eldefl  fone(i;)."  She  thanked  goud 
Sir  Harry  Wallop  "  for  foe  othr  fervices  than 
"  comen  commiffios  for  wiche  in  fkroile  of 

(r)  Ib. — file  has  alfo — well  dtfarvers — and  worfar  hap. 
(s)  Lodge  llluft.  vol.  ii.  p.  155.          (/)  Mai.  Inq.  114. 

(«)  Murden,  185:  In  Lodge,  vol.  iii.  p.  112,  fhe  has 
toufin;  and  in  Forbes,  vol.  ii.  p.  415,  fhe  has  her  cofin:  we 
have  already  had  lin,  and  bine.  She  fpeaks  above  of  giving 
"  place  to  the  ghur:"  in  her  often  quoted  letter  to  Sydney, 
{he  advifes  him  "  not  to  confult  fo  longe  as  til  advis  cpme 
"  to  late  to  the  givers." 

(v)  In  her  letter  to  Lady  Drury— [Inquiry  1 14]  flie  has 
you,  and  yiurs. 

"  other 
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"  other  memorielz  I  faiie  not  to  locke  in  my 
"  beft  memorye  :"  Contrary  to  this  again, 
ihe  advifes  Sydney  (ie>)  :  "  Let  this  me- 
"  moriall  be  only  committed  to  Vulcanes 
"  bafe  keping."  In  her  letter  of  thanks 
to  her  very  good  coufms  Lord,  and  Lady, 
Shrewfbury,  for  kindly  difcharging  the  dyet, 
at  Buxtons,  of  her  coujin  of  Leycejlery  me 
writes  (x)  :  "  This  good  happe  then  grow- 
*'  ing  from  you,  ye  might  thinke  yourje/fes  (y) 
*'  moft  unhappy  ej^/*  you  frved  fuch  a  prince  as 
"  iliould  not  be  as  readye  gratyouflie  to  conii- 
"  derofj/."  She  fays  contrariwife  to  Syd- 
ney (z):  "If  aught  have  bine  amys  at  home, 
"  I  wyll  pache  thogh  I  cannot  hole  if  (a)." 

I  will  here  clofe  my  proof,  on  this  head; 
and.fum  up  the  refult.  In  order  to  demon- 
iirate  the  uniform  orthography,  and  conliftent 
fpelling,  of  Elizabeth,  Mr.  Malone  has  given  a 
table  y  which  was  fchemed  by  a  friend  ;  com- 
/y  words  (^).  I  will 


(w)  Sydney  Lett.  vol.  i.  p.  8.    (x]  Lodge,  vol.  ii.p.  155. 
(y)  In  the  fame  letter  {he  has  yourfelves, 
(z)  Syd.  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  8. 

(a]  In  her  letter  to  Lady  Paget  [Inquiry  114]  (he  has 
«  yet  is  bit  fent." 

(b}  Inquiry,  73-74-. 

now 
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now  confront  him,  and  his  friend,  with  a  table 
of  more  than  fifty  words,  which  might  have 
been  enlarged;  in  order  to  demonftrate  the 
incontinent  fpelling,  and  unfyflematic  ortho- 
graphy, of  Elizabeth : — 


Anfwer 

Aunfwear 

Aunfer  (^) 

Althoght 

Thogh 

Although 

Bee 

Be 

Ed  eve 

Be/zVe 

Beleeve 

Bin 

Bine 

Bene 

Ca/c 

Cace  (</) 

Ca^re 

Califfe  (the  Town) 

Calles  (0 

Coufin 

Cofm     Coofin 

Coufyn  (/) 

Comforte 

Compfort  (g) 

Dear 

Deere  (&) 

Debt 

Debte 

Ful 

Full 

Hap 

Happe 

Hart 

Harte 

HtfYlely 

How 

Howe  (/) 

Higheft 

Hieil 

Give 

Gever  (£) 

(c )  See  the  Queen's  letter  to  her  ambafladors  in  France, 
Forbes,  vol.  ii.  414. 

(d)  Inquiry,  114;  Lodge  II.  vol.  ii.  155. 
(<?)  Forbes,  vol.  i*.  415. 

(/)  Inquiry,  114;  Lodge,  vol.  ii.  155.      (g)  Ib.  362. 

(h)  Howard's  Col.  246-7. 

(/)  Inquiry,  114  j   Lodge,  vol.ii.  155.  (£)  Id. 

Givur 
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Givur  Givers 

Greater  Gret  [ar] 

If  Yf 

It  Yt    Hit 

King  Kinge  (/) 

Leycefter  Leicefter  (m) 

Loving  Loving-? 

May  Maie  (n) 

Mee  Me  (o) 

Memoriall  Memorif/z 

Moe  More  Q>) 

Mynde  Minde(j) 

Raigne  Reigne  (r) 

Snail  Shal 

Shrewfbury  Shrewefbury  (j) 

Soveraigne  Soveraine 

Sovraigne  Souveraine 

Soverayne  Sovereign 

Such  Suche 

Thanckfull  Thake  Thankfullie  (/) 

Than  Then  (a) 

(/)  Howard's  Col.  247.    Mai.  Inq.  1 14, 

(tn)  Cabala,  26 j  Lodge's  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  155. 

(»)  Inquiry,  114;  Lodge,  vol.  ii.  155. 

(0}  Howard's  Col.  247.  (p)  Ib.  246-7. 

(q]  Mai.  Inq.  114;  Howard's  Col.  246. 

(r)  Letter  to  Sydney,  and  Howard's  Col.  246. 

($}  Lodge's  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  82. 

(/)  In  the  fame  letter— Lodge,  vol.  ii.  155, 

(w)  Mai.  Inq.  1125  Howard's  Col.  247. 

They 
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Thei 

They  re 
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They 
Ther 

The 
There 

Therfor 

Therefore 

Thogh 
To 

Treaty 
Ware 

Though  (v) 
Too(w) 
Treatye 
Wares 

Were 
Well 

Wer  (*) 
Wei 

Will 
Which 

Wyl 

Wiche 

When 

Wh/m 

Wyfe 
Would 

Wyf 

Wold 

You 

Yow 

Your 

Youer 

Yours 

Yowrs 

Yourfelves 

Yourfelfes 

Wil 


Wouldc 


Such,  then,  are  the  facts,  which,  as  they 
are  chiefly  drawn  from  Mr.  Malone's  own 
documents,  demonstrate,  in  oppofition  to  his 
theory,  that  Elizabeth  had  neither  confiftency 
in  her  fpelling,  nor  uniformity  in  her  practice 
of  orthography  :  If  (he  had  no  confiftency, 
how  can  a  rule  be  formed,  from  that  want  of 

.    (v)  Howard's  Col.  246;  Mai.  Tnq.  114. 
(w)  Letter  to  Sydney,  and  Howard's  Col.  246. 
(*)  Inquiry,  1 13;  Forbes,  vol.  i.  109. 

confiftency, 
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confiftency,  to  diftinguifh  the  genuine  letters 
from  the  fpurious,  by  applying  what  cannot 
be  fixed  to  what  is  equally  unftable.  If  he 
were  to  take  the  word  fovereign,  as  an  exam- 
ple, whereby  to  difcover  fome  inconfiftency, 
which  might  be  fatal  to  the  fpurions,  what 
would  he  gain  by  his  example,  but  a  confu- 
tation of  his  own  principles,  after  I  have 
fhown,  diftinftly,  that  Elizabeth  hath  fpelt 
that  familiar  word,  in  fix  different  modes  ? 
He  has,  in  fad,  adopted  your,  foall,  tber,  be> 
for  -,  as  words  uniformly  fpelt  by  her  ;  yet, 
have  I  mown  yowr,  jhal,  theyre,  bee,  fore,  as 
direct  contrarieties  to  that  uniformity  -y  with- 
out eflaying  to  prove  "  this  learned  Queen, 
"  who  was  miftrefs  of  eight  languages,  to  be 
"  fuch  a  dolt  as  not  to  know  the  true  ortho- 
"  graphy  of  v/ords  thus  familiar  to  her  (y)." 
Truth  ftrikes  the  ft  ears  and  meafure  from  his 
hand  j  yet  does  he  continue  to  fet  out,  with 
nimble  hafte,  but  without  a  yard,  his  linfy- 
ivooljy,  in  open  market.  Candid  inquirers  often 
difcover,  and  eftablifh  uncertainties  from  a 
certainty  :  It  was  referved  for  our  Inquirer,  to 

(y}  Mai.  Inquiry,  p.  7  r  :  No ;  fhe,  he,  or  they,  only 
are  dolts,  who  reafon  abfurdiy  from  the  plaineft  topics  ;  who 
are  continually  ajjerting  inftead  of  arguing ;  and  who  are, 
ever-and-anon,  begging  the  queflion,  which  they  ought  to 

Prove'  attempt 
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attempt  the  Herculean  tafk  of  eftahlifting  the 
fame  uncertainty  from  uncertainties. 

Such,  however,  is  the  perfeverance,  and 
courage,  of  the  public  accufer,  that  he  is.  no 
whitte  difmayed.  He  challenges  all  cowers  to 
{how,  that  and  was  -ever  fpeit  with  a  f}nal  <% 
as  it  is  in  Elizabeth's  epiftle  to  Shakfpeare. 
"  I  never  once  found  the  copulative  and"  he 
afleverates,  "  fpelt  as  it  is  here,  with  a  final  e," 
though  "  from  the  time  of  Henry  the.  fourth, 
"I  have  perufed.1fqjne  thoufand  :  deeds  and 
"  other  manufcripts  (AS)."  This  is,,  no  doubt, 
a  long  life  (from  the  time  of  Henry  IV)  of 
painful  perufal,  but  not  fuccefsful  fearch  ! 
Among  the  -black-letter  books,  which  he  has, 
carefully,  collected,  he  has  not,  it  feems,  the 
very  black-letter  (a)  book,  which  contains, 
not  indeed  fome  thoufands,  but  feveral  and* 
with  the  final  e.  Here  are  two,  in  a  fhort 
paffage  :  "  And?  yf  I  have  not  that  repentaunce, 
"  even  from  the  bottome  of  my  herte,  and<? 
"  belevc  not  that  I  am  forgeven  for  .Chryftes 
*'  fake,  as  afbrefayde  {^)."  Yet,  our  chal- 
lenger, becaufe  T/je  Lamsntacyon  is  not  in  hi§ 
library,  difputes  the  authority  of  this  curious 

(z]  Inquiry,  ^3. 

(a)   Sec  Tl;  '.umtntacyon  of  a  Ghrijte  Ogblft  the  Gtye  of 
Londc  ,forfom;  certiiine  grea  e  <uy:es  ufed'Tbtti': 
i  /  yere  of  cur  Lord  m.  d.  xLiii. 

(1>)  Sign.  e.  iiii. 
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book,  which  will  be  conjlgned  to  fame,  for 
having  confuted  this  irrefragable  critic.  I  will., 
however,  quote  a  book,  which  he  certainly 
has  in  his  library  (c).  On  the  24th  of  May 
1517,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  wrote  to 
the  Earl  of  Shrewfbiiry :  "  Methinke  I  nede 
<c  not  to  be  put  to  this  bufinefs,  if  they  would 
"  have  pondered  the  charge  that  they  have 
"  put  of  late  unto  me,  ande  the  paymentes 
"  that  I  have  made  of  late."  Yet,  the  public 
accufer  will  not  be  convinced ;  becaufe  this 
quotation  is  not  from  a  manufcript  (</).  Now, 
then,  will  I  convince  him,  by  quoting  a 
manufcript : — "  Goode  Mafter  Stonley  I  doo 
"  mofte  harteylye  requyre  youe  to  have  pa- 
*c  cyence  w*  me  ande  to  concyder  what  ex- 
"  treme  charge  I  have  been  at  whyche  forced 
"  me  to  that  I  was  lothe  to  breake  w\  youe 
"  off  all  men  Code  by  fbe]  they  [the]  juge 
"  Nevertheles  at  halloutyde  I  will  w'.  godes 
w  grace  fully e  recom pence  youe  fo  in  they 
"  [the]  meane  tyme  I  mofte  hartely  requyre 
**  youe  to  have  pacyence. 

x  "  Toures  afuredly,  E:  Duddeley  (e)." 

This, 

(<• )  Lodge's  Illuftrations,  vol.  i.  p.  22. 

(d)  The  manufcript  letter  is  in  the  College  of  Heralds. 

(e}  This  letter,  which  bears  upon  feveral  parts  of  this 

inquiry, 
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This,  then,  is  not  one  of  the  thoufand  ma- 
nufcripts,  which  our  critic  has  been  pe- 
rufing,  from  Henry  the  Fourth's  time  to  the 
prefent  (/)  ! 

He  is  equally  pofitive,  on  the  word  for  re  ; 
"  a  mode  of  orthography,  I  believe,  unpre- 
t(  cedented,"  fays  he  (g).  Yet,  he  has  fre- 
quently read,  becaufe  he  has  often  quoted, 
Fenns  Letters  ;  in  which  he  fawferr  andferrt 
for  far ;  and  ByfFor,  Byfore,  wherjfor,  and 
ivberfoir  ($)  :  But,  he  has  not  read,  what 
would  net  have  done  him  any  difTervice,  aS  a 

inquiry,  was  obligingly  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Cra- 
ven Orde  of  Bloomfbury  fquare,  from  his  curious  Collection. 
It  is  addreiTed  :  "  To  my  verye  louyng  friend  Mailer  Ston- 
<c  ley."  [Stanley] — It  is  marked,  on  the  back,  in  a  hand  of 
the  time  «  The  L.  Dudley,  CX,  li-febr.  1572."— For  this 
Lord  Edward  Dudley,  who  died  on  the  4th  of  July  1586, 
See  Dugdale's  Bar.  torn.  ii.  p.  2 1 6- 1 7. 

(f)  Nor,  has  our  critic  been  perufing   the  ROLLS  OF 
PARLIAMENT,  wherein  he  would  have  feen  the  familiar 
copulative  with  a  final  <?,    and  alfo  a  curious   fpecimen  of 
the  Englifh  language,  in  Judge  Rilch ill's  anfwer   to   the 
Commiflion  of  his  liege  Loord,    during  the  year  1397  : 
*'  Ande  the  fame  day  of  Septembre,  alle  the  matieres  and 
"  points  before  iknowe  and  confeffid  be  the  forflaide  Duk 
*'  be  his  owne  honde  fully  and  plainly  iwrete,  deliverid  it 
"  to  the  fame  William  Rikhill."    [RoLLS,  vol.  iii.  p.  378.] 

(g)  Inquiry,  34. 

(b)  Vol.  ii.  p.  204—234 — 244 — 70-,    vol.  i.  p.  21 — 27 
—28 — 29-^30. 

G  critic, 
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critic,  "  The  Jflores  of  Guide  de  arte  amandl 
€t  with  theyr  englyfsbe  afore  (/)  them  "  wherein 
he  would  have  feen  a  precedent  offorre(j}.  He, 
however,  difputes  the  authority ;  whilft, — 

« No  power  in  England 

«  Can  alter  a  decree  eftablifh'd : 

"  'Twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent ! 

There  are  other  words  in  Elizabeth's  epiflle, 
which  our  pofitive  critic  thinks  equally  un- 
precedented. Maifter  was  the  fpelling  of  the 
word  Mafter,  at  that  period,  in  our  Maifter  s 
vocabulary.  But,  in  Dudley's  Letter  to  Ston- 
ley,  we  have,  repeatedly,  feen  Majler.  And 
he  might  have  read  in.  Spenfer's  Three  (k) 
Letters,  which  he  quotes,  at  times  -,  "  But, 
"  Mailer  Colin  Clout  is  not  every  body ;  and 
"  albeit  his  olile  companions  Majler  Cuddey, 
"  and  Mafter  Hobbinol,  be  as  little  beholding 

(z)  Imprynted  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  with  the  types 
of  Caxton,  in  1513.  This  book  is  the  more  valuable,  as 
it  has  an  Englyfshe  Alphabet/. 

(/')  ^'gn-  ^  "'' :  an^  ^"ee  l^e  Literary  Mufeum  of  that  very 
ehafte  editor  Mr.  Waldron,  printed  in  1792,  forre  famine 
loune  fcotbe  poefye  of  Maif.er  Lydgate  : — 

"  Forre  gyffs  you  doe  me  jubylye." 

Had  our  critic  perirfed  this  fine  fpecimen  of  genuine  ortho- 
graphy, he  had  faved  the  trouble  of  much  laborious  reading 
to  himfelf,  and  of  fatiguing  perufal  to  his  readers. 

(k)  Three  Proper  Letters,  imprinted  by  Bynneman,  in 
1580.  p.  40. 

3  "  to 
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"  to  their  miftreffe  poetrie,  as  ever  you 
"  wift."  Hacluyt  dedicated  his  Divers  (!) 
Voyages^  "  To  the  right  worfhipfull  and  moft 
"  vertuous  gentleman  Mafter  Phillip  Sydney 
"  Efquire."  Pulton  dedicated  his  Penal  (m) 
Statutes,  "  To  the  right  worfhipfull  Sir  Wil- 
"  liam  Cordell,  Knight,  Mafter  of  the  Roules  :" 
and  Pulton  treated  of  Mafter >  and  Servant. 
This  orthography  occurs  very  frequently  in 
the  dedications  of  books,  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth («).  And  the  fame  mode  of  fpelling 
Maftyr,  may  be  traced  back  to  the  times  of 
our  Edwards,  and  Henrys  (0).  Nothing  but 

the 

(/)  Imprinted  by  Wodcocke,  1582. 

(/»)  It  was  imprinted  by  C.  Barker  the  Queen's  printer, 
in  1578. 

(;/)  Spenfer  dedicated  his  64th  fonnet,  to  his  efteemed 
friend  Majler  James  Huifh. — See  a  Type,  or  Figure,  of 
Friendfhip,  printed,  in  1589  :  and  fee  Fouldes's  Frogs  and 
Mice,  1603  :  and  fee,  though  laft,  not  leaft,  Afcham's 
Scole#2rf/?*r,  in  1571. 

(o)  See  Fenn's  Letters,  everywhere.  In  1460-1,  To 
my  Mafter  Pafton,  vol.  iii.  p.  404.  In  1461,  To  the  right 
worfhipfull  Ma  ft1  my  mafter — Ib.  vol.  iv.  and  in  p.  72,  the 
right  worfhipfull  Majire,  my  mafter.  In  1468,  John  Pafton 
wrote  to  his  mother :  w  Recommend  me  to  my  filters  both 
"  and  to  the  Maflyr  my  cofyn  Dowbeny,  Syr  Jamys,  Syr 
«  John  Styfe  and  pray  him  to  be  good  maftyr  to  lyttle  Jak 
u  and  to  lerne  him  well."  [Fenn's  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  8,  9; 
and  fee  Ale/Ira >,  vol.  iv.  Fcnn,  p.  18 — 130 — 224.— In  the 
G  2  2d 
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the  film,  which  fcepticifm  has  fpread  over 
Matfter  Critics  eyes,  could  have  prevented 
him  from  feeing,  every  where,  in  his  black- 
letter  library,  Mafter,  Maftyr,  and  Maftres  •> 
as  I  have  often  feen  Maifler,  and  Maijlrefs,  in 
my  little  collection.  Bifhop  Hall  will  furnifh 
the  bed  apology,  for  all  of  us,  when  he  fays  ; 
"  It  is  no  flame,  not,  to  know  all  things  ; 
"  but  it  is  a  jujl  ftame  to  over -reach  in  any 
"  thing  (/,)."  " 

But,  our  candid  critic  continues  to  talk 
about  uniform  orthography,  in  an  age,  which 
heard  of  none.  He  fays,  "  the  cmiffion  of 
"  the  letter  r  in  Chamberlayne  is  unprece- 
"  dented  (^)."  Whoever  told  him  fo  is  not 
very  fuccefsful,  in  fearching  for  precedents. 

2(1  vol.  p.  295,  there  is  a  Love-letter  from  John  Pafton  to 
Maftrefte  Annes.  He  repeats  MaJireJJe  fix  times :  But  he 
never  calls  her  MeJJlrejJe  in  the  ungaliant  orthography  of 
our  Waldrons,  and  Malones.  I  obferve  from  collation,  that 
Mr.  Malone  does  not  fairly  print  Elizabeth's  letter  to  Sydney 
[papers, 6-7 -8]  as  it  is  in  the  book,  which  he  quoted  for  the 
fpelling  of  Maijires. 
'  (p]  Works,  1634,  p.  13. 

[q]  Inquiry  69-70 :  Yet,  fee  Lord  Burghley's  letter  of 
the  22d  July  1577^  to  Lord  Shrewfbury,  in  Lodge's  111. 
vol.ii.  159*. — **  This  morning,  the  23,  T  receaved  your  L. 
"  of  the  21,  being  here  at  on[e]  Mr  Chamb-le-"s  near 
"  Caxton." — Lord  Burghley  frequently  ufed  the  figure  of 
fyncope,  which,  indeed,  was  often  pradifed  in  that  age. 

He 
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He  anfwers,  cogently ;  "  If  the  Queen  had 
'*  chofen  to  omit  any  letter  in  that  word,  it 
"  would  have  been  the  m"    No :  The  fnar- 
ling  letter  r  was  the  rough  letter,  that  the 
"  accomplished  Elizabeth"    would  naturally 
omit,  when  me  wifhed  to  write,  in  her  be  ft 
manner  :  Writing  an  epiftle  to  a  poet,  who 
had  gratified  her  paffion,  fhe,  who  was  mif- 
trefs  of  eight  languages,  chofe  to  Italianize 
her  phrafe,  according  to  the  fafhion  of  her 
court ;    fo,  fhe  wrote  Chambelayne,  in  order  to 
approach,  as  near  as  the  idiom  of  her  own 
tongue  would  allow,  to  the  Italian  Cambellano, 
and  the  French  Chambellan  (r} :    It  was  upon 
this   principle,    that  fhe  omitted   the  gh  in 
highejl,  and  gave  fuch  a  variety  of  fpelling  to 
(s)  fovereign,  whatever  he  may  think  of  the 
fpelling  of  that  period  of  her  reign. 

Yet,  is  it  more  material,  he  fays,  to  advert 
to  Londonne  ;  thinking  London,  "  lighter  in 
"  the  (f)  mouth  j"  and  finding  "  no  example 
"  of  fuch  orthography."  They  "  who  make 
**  fearches  into  antiquity,"  fays  (  u)  Howell, 
"  may  be  faid  to  pafs  often  through  many 

(r)   See  Skinner,  1671,  in  Vo. — Chamberlain. 

(5)  Inquiry,  113-14. 

(0  Inquiry,  70. 

(w)  In  the  advertifement  to  his  LONDIKOPOLIS. 

G   ?  "dark 
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"  dark  lobbies,  and  dufky  places,  before  they 
"  come  to  aula  lucis,  the  great  hall  of  light." 
Our  celebrated  Lond/;zopolis  was,  in  the  time, 
and  talk  of  Tacitus,  Londinum  copia  negotia- 
torum.  Our  Britim  anceflors  called  it,  figni- 
ficantly,  (i;)  Llongdin,  Lbong-portb,  or  port  of 
{hips.  Our  Saxon  fathers  wrote  it  (w)  Lun- 
den-byrigi  Lunden-bury,  Lunden-ceaftcr,  and 
Lunden-burgh  (x).  Our  critical  inquirer,  ne- 
verthelefs,  paiTes  over  thofe  varieties  of  our 
auncejhrS)  to  get  at  London^  the  unmeaning 
corruption  of  modern  times.  But,  Elizabeth, 
who  was  vain  of  her  Britilh  anceflry,  and  am- 
bitious of  learning,  as  Mr.  Malone  is  fludious 
to  tell,  feized  the  occafion  of  inditing  a  re- 
munerative epiftle  to  a  poet,  to  difplay  her 
archeology >  by  writing  Londonne,  a  more  ib- 
norous  name  than  London.  She  found,  in  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  which  me,  no  doubt,  read, 
the  archetype  of  her  fpelling,  in  Lundene> 
1jundunet  and  Lotidone  (y}.  In  the  courfe  of 

his 

(v]  Strype's  Stow,  vol.  i.  p.  5 — 8;  Holland's  Camden, 
1637.  p.  421. 

(w)  Saxon  Chron.  edit.  Gibfon,  p.  96-97. 

(#)   Somner,  in  Vo. 

(y)  See  Gibfon's  Nominum  Locorum,  in  Vo.  Lundene. 
As  Mr.  Malone  infifts,  pofitively,  that  Elizabeth  ufually 
r«ad  the  books  of  the  privy  council  j  I  may  r^afonably 

argue, 
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his  refearches,  our  diligent  inquirer  has,  nei- 
ther met  with  any  of  thofe  modes  of  fpelling 
Londinopclis,  nor  has  he  feea  it,  in  any  other 
than  the  modern  form  of  London  (z) :  And, 
in  conformity  to  his  ufual  logic,  he  thence 
infers,  that  its  orthography  never  exifted  in 
any  other  form.  I  have,  however,  fhewn, 
from  the  faff,  the  fallacy  of  this  argument. 
He  talked,  in  the-  fame  manner,  of  Hamp- 
town  Court,  till  accident  threw  in  his  way  a 
folitary  (a)  inftance,  which  might  have  con- 
vinced 

argue,  on  the  authority  of  Afcham,  her  Scolemajler,  that 
ftie  may  have  perufed  that  dele&able  book,  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle. Londinopolis  is  Lundene  in  the  map,  which  is  pre- 
fixed to  Gibfon's  edition  of  the  Saxon  chronicle. 

(z)  We  may,  therefore,  fuppofe,  that  he  has  never  in- 
fpefted  Queen  Elizabeth's  Prcgrejfe^  •  as  they  have  been 
publiflied  by  the  praife-worthy  Mr.  Nichols  :  For,  he  would 
have  feen,  in  the  Proclamation  againjt  the  £h<een  of  Scrtst 
1586,  [vol.  ii.  p.  231.]  the  following  pafiage,  which  mult 
be  admitted  to  be  a  decifive  authority  :  "  With  loud  voyce 
u  foleinnely  proclaymed  by  the  Serjeant  at  Armes  of  the 
"  fame  citty,  in  foure  feverall  places  ;  to  wit,  at  the  Croffe 
"  in  Cheape,  at  the  end  of  Chauncery-lane  in  Fleete-ftreet, 
**  overagainft  the  Temple,  at  Leadenhall  corner,  and  at 
"  St.  Magnus  corner,  neere  LONDONNE  bridge." 

(a}    Inquiry,  70-71,  Hzmptewn  Court,   written  by  a 

Clerk.  The  document  in  Forbes's  State  Papers,  vol.ii.  p.  109, 

is  a  letter  from  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Adrian  Ponyings;  and  for 

aught  that  appears  was  written,  with  her  ufual  Lnduitry,  in 

G  4  her 
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vinced  him  of  the  futility  of  his  own  reafon- 
ing,  and  the  fcphiftry  of  his  own  fyftem. 
But,  he  is  in  conftant  habits  of  retraftion  : 
and  he  may  perhaps  find  other  folitary  in- 
ftances,  which  may  convince  him,  that  he 
ought  to  be  lefs  politive  in  his  aliertion,  and 
more  confecutive  in  his  argument. 

Yet  -,  he  is  refolved  to  retract  no  more  : 
He  is  determined  to  be  doubly  pofitive  in  his 
afTertions,  and  four-fold  feeble  in  his  proofs. 
"  All  former  MISNOMERS,  are  trivial,  fays  he, 
"  compared  with  her  [Elizabeth's]  not  know- 
61  ing  the  true  orthography  of  the  name  of 
"  Leycefter,  for  which  we  have  Leycefterre. 
*e  Her  uniform  attachment  to  that  nobleman 

her  own  hand ;  but  not  by  a  clerk,  for  which  affertion, 
there  is  no  evidence  :  If  the  document  in  the  Paper  Office 
be  a  draught,  it  is  moft  probably  in  Burghley's  hand,  who, 
•when  fecretary  of  ftate,  was  generally  her  draughts-man. 
In  this  ftrain  of  fophiftry,  our  inquirer  goes  on  to  remark, 
that  this  folitary  inftance  c:  probably  gave  rife  to  the  fpeliing 
"  adopted  in  this  forged  letter."  [Inquiry,  71.]  But,  for 
this  afTumption,  there  is  not  the  leaft  proof;  and  it  isfcarcely 
confident  with  probability.  The  name  is  Ham/«/z  in  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  ;  and  in  Huntingdon's  Hiftory  Hamtune. 
[Gibfon's  edit.  nom.  Loc.  in  Vo.  Hamtun.]  The  fpelling, 
ofcourfe,  in  Elizabeth's  epiftle — Hamptown,  is  more  ana- 
logical than  Hampton.  [Seejohnfon  in  Vo.  Town;  tun, 
Saxon;  tuyn,  Dutch.]  In  the  map  of  Middlefex,  1593, 
John  Norden  has  Haw/>ton,  and  Hawfon-court ;  fo  little 
attention  was  there,  in  thofe  days,  to  analogical  accuracy ! 

««  is 
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"  is  well  known  ;  probably,  fcarce  a  day  paf- 
"  fed,  without  her  feeing  his  name,  uniformly 
"  written,  as  he  always  wrote  it,  LEYCES- 
"  TER(^)."  Strange!  then,  that  Elizabeth 
did  not  know  how  to  fpell  the  name  of  her 
favourite,  Leycefter.  It  is  ftranger  ftill,  that 
a  critic,  of  fo  much  acumen  as  Mr.  Malone, 
mould  not  know,  that  there  was  no  attention 
to  fuch  matters,  in  an  age  of  unfyftematic 
fpelling.  Was  not  BURGHLEY  another  name 
for  learning,  difcretion,  and  diligence  ?  Did 
not  he  daily  fign  difpatches,  on  the  fame 
paper,  with  Leicefler  (c)  ?  And  yet,  Burleigh 
fpelt  the  favourite's  name  Lecefter  (d].  The 
Earls  of  Derby,  and  Shrewfbury,  wrote  to  the 
chancellor,  and  the  treafurer,  two  days  after 
the  death  of  Leicefter,  a  letter  of  condolence 
on  the  death  of  their  noble  frende  the  Erie  of 
Leicejler  -,  and  to  offer  their  fervices  to  the 

( b )  Inquiry,  72 :  Whether  the  text  of    The  Mifcella- 
neous  Papers  has  Leycefterre,  or  Leifcefterre,  is  fomewhat 
doubtful. 

(c)  See  a  very  fhort  letter  from  Leycefter,  and  Cecil, 
to  Lord  Shrewfbury,    in  Lodge's  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  2O  j    and, 
though  they  both  had  frequent  letters  from  Lord  Shrew/bury, 
yet,  they  addreffed  him  by  the  name  of  Shrove/bury :  And 
Burghley  is  fo  little  uniform  in  fpelling  the  name  of  a  no- 
bleman, with  whom  he  was  familiar,   that  he  calls  him 
5hrowfbury.  [Ib.  164.} 

(</)  Ib.  164. 

Queen. 
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Queen  (e).  Mr.  Secretary  Walfyngham  pre- 
ferred Lf/cefter  to  I/trycefter  (f)  :  And  the 
Lord  Buckhurft  followed  his  example  (g}. 
Elizabeth  calls  him  fometimes  i^ycefter,  and 
alfo  "  our  colin,  the  Earl  of  2>/cefter  (>&):" 
So  little  confiftency  had  Bcfs  in  her  fpelling, 
of  her  coofin's  names,  that  me  wrote  Shre^j- 
bury,  and  Shrewsbury,  in  the  fame  (/)  epiftle  j 
omitting,  by  fyncope,  the  c  in  the  rirft,  as  if 
to  proteft  againft  the  theory  of  our  pertina- 
cious critic. 

But,  the  fcepticifm  of  the  public  accufer 
is  not  to  be  fliaken.  From  having  juft  thrown 
his  eyes  on  the  books  of  the  privy  council, 

(e}  The  Bifliop  of  Carlifle  alfo  called  him  Lelcefter. 
[Ib.  172.]  In  the  map  of  Weilminfter,  John  Norden  has 
Z^-cefter-howfe  ;  in  the  map  of  London,  £^'-cefter-howfe. 

(/)  Cabala,  part  2d.  p.  49. 

(g)  Ib.  44-5- 

(b)  Ib.  26.  Mr.  Malone  is  pofitive,  that  the  favourite 
«  always  wrote  it  Lo'cefter."  [Inquiry,  72.]  Yet,  fee  a  ge- 
nuine letter  of  Leicefter's,  in  his  Life>  1727,  appendix  No.6; 
wherein  he  figned  Cl  Rob.  Z,«'cefter;"  And  fee  Peck's  De- 
fideratay  iO4,-5-6-u-i2-i3-i4J  wherein  he  figned  R.Le- 
cefter,  half  a  dozen  times ;  and  often  Ro.  Lecefter.  [Ib.  97 
—  104-5.]  There  are,  in  Peck's  DESIDERATA,  feveral  of 
Leicefter's  letters,  which  prove,  that  Leicefter  had  not  any 
uniformity  in  his  fignature,  cither  in  his  title,  or  bsptifmal 
name. 

(/')  Lodge  II.  vol.  ii.  82, 

on 
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em  fome  cloudy  day,  he  grows  firmer  in  his 
faith.     In  thofe  curious,  and  inftruclive,  re- 
cords *  he  finds,  with  fharper  fight  than  others, 
what  no  other  peruler  had  ever  found  in  them  : 
"  For,''  he  fays,  "  the  Queen,  it  is  well  known, 
"  conftantly  attended  the  fittings  of  her  privy 
"  council,"  "  and  took   fo  adtive  a  part  at 
"  what  was  doing,  that  we  may  be  fure  fhe 
"  perufed  the  regifter  of  each  day's  proceed- 
u  ings ;  which  me  could  not  look  at  without 
"  the  name  of  Leycefter  almoft  conftantly 
"  prefenting  itfelf  to  her,  while  he  was  in 
"  England  ( a  lift  of  the  councillors  prefent 
"  being  always  fet  down)  (/£)." — Now,  I  join 
ilTue  with  the  public  accuier  on  his  feveral 
aflertions  :• — Whoever  has  perufed  the  coun- 
cil regifters  of  the  Queen's  reign  well  knows* 
that  me  did  NOT  conftantly  attend  the  fittings 
of  her  privy  council.    The  record,  containing 
the  prefence,  or  fpecification  of  the  counfellors 
prefent,  contradids  the  averment  of  the  pub- 
lic accufer,  which  he,  as  a  lawyer,  ought  not 
to  have  made.     I  will  not  quote  the  regifters 
generally,   in  confutation  of  his   confidence  ; 
becaufe  artifice  deals  in  generals  :  But,  I  quote 


(£)  Inquiry,  72-3  ;— rwhich  I  have  printed,  exacily,  as, 
$he  paflage  is  in  the  book. 

the 
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the  regiflers  of  the  prefence,  fpecifically,  in 
order  to  prove,  that  me  was  not  prefent,  on 
the  iflof  June  1586,  at  Greenwich;  on  the 
loth,  at  the  Star-chamber;  on  the  i2th,  at 
Greenwich  ;  on  the  I7th  of  July,  at  Rich- 
mond; on  the  26th  of  Auguft,  at  Windfor  : 
Nor,  was  (lie  prefent  on  the  21  ft  of  Novem- 
ber 1587,  at  Ely-houfe,  in  Holborn;  nor,  on 
the  23d,  at  the  lord  treafurer's,  in  Coyent- 
garden  ;  nor  at  Ely-houfe,  on  the  28th  ;  nor, 
at  Somerfet-houfe,  on  the  loth  of  December; 
nor,  at  Greenwich,  on  the  24th  :  Nor,  was 
fhe  prefent,  at  the  Star-chamber,  on  the  6th 
of  February  1588  ;  nor,  at  Greenwich,  on  the 
1 2th  of  April;  nor  at  Hackney -,  on  the  iQtb, 
when  the  Lord  of  Leycefterre  was  prefent  ; 
nor,  at  Greenwich,  on  the  2ift  of  April 
1588  (/).  And,  thefe  fpecifications  are  alone 
fufficient  to  mow  the  prudence  of  the  law  of 
England,  which,  contrary  to  the  practice  of 

(/)  The  regifters,  No.  6,  and  7,  comprehending  the 
years  1585-6-7-8,  demonftrate,  that  the  Queen  did  not 
conjlantly  attend;  that  the  councils  did  not  meet  daily  ^  as  the 
inquirer  afferts  ; — [Inquiry,  92]  And  that  the  number  of 
privy  counfellor?,  in  her  reign,  was  eighteen^  and  twenty-one, 
inftead  of  ten  or  twelve^  as  he  avers,  in  the  fame  page  : 
And,  I  have  gone  over  the  regifters  thus  minutely;  in 
order  to  fhow  the  boldnefs  of  the  public  accufer,  in  quoting 
the  books  of  the  privy  council,  for  what  they  do  not  contain. 

the 
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the  public  accufer,  will  not  allow  any  aver- 
ment  againft  a  record. 

Yet,  in  opposition  to  both  /aw,  and  logic-,  he 
continues  his  averments.  "  \Ve  may  be  lure," 
he  fays,  "  the  Queen  perufed  the  regifter  of 
each  day's  proceedings  (m\"  Nay;  Afcham, 
the  fcolcmafter  of  Elizabeth,  gives  a  very  dif- 
ferent account  of  her  daily  ftudiesJ  He  calls 
out  fhame  upon  the  yonge  jentkmen  of  Eng- 
land, who  did  not  "  beftow  fo  many  houres 
"  dayly,  orderly,  and  conftantly,  for  the  in- 
"  creafe  of  learning,  as  dothe  the  Queene's 
"  Majeftie  herfelf :"  And  he  adds,  "  yea,  fhe 
"  readeth  more  Greeke  every  day,  than  fome 
"  prebendarie  of  this  church  doth  read  Latin 
"  in  a  whole  weeke  («)•"  Now,  I  leave  it  to 
the  judgment  of  every  difcreet  perfon,  whether 
thefcoktitafter  of  Elizabeth,  or  the  public  ac- 
cufer, could  beft  know,  and  moft  truly  tell, 
what  Elizabeth  daily  perufed;  whether  the 
Greek  claffics,  or  the  council-regifters.  But, 
I  will  admit,  for  the  purpofe  of  argument, 
that  me  did  perufe  the  regifters;  which,  fays  (o) 
he,  "  She  could  not  look  at  without  the  name 
"  of  Leycefter  almoil  conftantly  prefenting 

(w)  Inquiry,  73.        (»)  The  Scolemaftcr,  1571,  p.  21. 
(0}  Inquiry,  73. 

«  itfelf 
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"  itfelf  to  her."  She  faw,  then,  on  the  regif- 
ter  of  the  ift  of  April  1587,  Leyceft/v,  and 
L^cefter  (/>)  :  So  that,  from  a  careful  perufal 
of  the  council-re  gifters,  (he  might  have  learnt 
to  fpell  the  name  of  her  favourite  mjix  differ- 
ent forms  ;  fince  it  is  found  there,  in  Jix  dif- 
tinSl  varieties.  "  Now,  if  you  can  blufh,  and 
"  cry  guilty,  cardinal,  you'll  mew  a  little 
"  honefty!" 

But,  the  public  accufer  goes  on,  coolly, 
to  (g]  difcufs,  whether  Elizabeth  could  have 
feen,  either  in  the  council~regi(r.ei  s,  or  in 
printed  books,  the  word  compliment,  which 
was  not  known,  in  \tbat  age,  in  the  modern 
fenfe.  He  certainly  mews  great  reading,  in 

(p)  The  regifter,  No.  7,  p.  311 ;  and  on  p.  328,  Lei- 
eeftr^ ;  and  p.  337,  the  name  is  fpelt  Leicefter,  Leiceftre; 
on  p,  340,  the  name  is  fpelt  Leiceftre:  on  the  2jd  of  No- 
vember, (he  faw  Leicefter,  and  Leiceftre,  Leycefter,  and 
Leyceftre :  And,  in  the  5th  regifter,  p.  423,  fhe  might 
have  feen  Leyceilor,. — He  is  named,  by  a  document  of  the 
20  Elizabeth,  in  the  paper  office,  the  Earl  of  Lefter,  mafter 
of  the  horps:  And  he  is  called  Lecefttrt  in  Nichols's  Pro- 
grafles,  vol.  i.  p.  58;  and  in  Peck's  Defiderata^  118: — 
Upon  the  whole,  I  have  fhewn  elgli  varieties,  in  fpelling 
the  name  of  Leicefter,  which  Elizabeth  both  may  have  feen, 
and  might  have  copied. 

<j)  Inquiry,  76-8* 

many 
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many  (r)  dictionaries  ;  in  order  to  prove,  that 
the  Queen  could  neither  compliment  herfelf, 
nor  be  complimented  by  men  of  compliments. 
Strange  !  that  for  fuch  a  purpofe,  he  would 
ranfack  the  ftorehoufes  of  learning,  rather 
than  look  into  the  fafhions  of  life.  He  might 
have  found  an  affedling  letter  to  the  Earl  of 
Southampton,  from  the  Earl  of  EfTex,  when  be 
was  under  fentence  of[<t)  death,  which  had  faved 
himfelf  much  trouble,  and  the  reflections  of  his 
readers : — "  My  Lord  ;  as  neither  nature,  nor 
"  cuftom,  ever  made  me  a  man  of  compli- 
"  ments ;  fo  now  I  mail  have  lefs  will  than 
"  heretofore  to  ufe  fuch  ceremonies,  when  I 
"  have  left  to  Martha  to  be  folicita  circa 
"  mult  a,  and  believe  with  Mary,  that  unum 
"  fajfidt:  But,  it  is  no  compliment,  or  cere- 
"  mony,  but  a  real  and  neceflary  duty,  that 
"  one  friend  owes  to  another  in  abfence,  and 
*'  efpecially  at  their  leave  taking."  We  per- 
ceive, then,  though  the  fcepticifm  of  our  critic 

(r)  In  Edward  Philips  [Phillips]  New  World  of  Words, 
which,  he  thinks,  firft  appeared  in  1659,  [1658]  we  have 
.compliment  in  its  original,  and  fecondary  fenfe.  [Inquiry, 
p.  78.]     He  knows  not,  he  fays,  when  the  firft  edition  of 
Coles's  Englijb  Dictionary  was  publifhed.  [Ib.  81.]     The 
title-page  of  my  copy  ihows  it  to  have  been  publifhed,  in 
1676 ;  as  his  Latin  Dictionary  was  firft  printed,  in  1677, 
(s )  Howard's  Col.  p,  52. 

cannot 
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cannot  fee  it,  how  common  the  word  was,  in 
that  age.  Shakfpeare  has  the  very  expreffion 
of  EfTex,  "  A  man  of  compliments  (/)."  "  He 
"  obferved  few  compliments,  in  matters  of 
"  arms,"  fays  Sydney,  at  an  earlier  period. 
Yet,  the  public  accufer  can  fcarcely  be  per- 
fuaded,  that  the  fubftantive  compliment  was 
ufed  in  Elizabeth's  reign  (u)  :  But,  he  is  pofi- 
tive,  that  the  verb  to  compliment  did  not  then 
exift.  Hamlet,  however,  when  the  players 
came  to  entertain  him,  faid  ;  "Gentlemen,  you 
{'  are  welcome  to  Elfmoor  •,  your  hands :  come, 
"  then;  the  appurtenance  of  welcome  is  fafhion, 
((  and  ceremony :  let  me  compliment  with  you 
"  in  this  garbe  (v)."  Mr.  Malone,  indeed,  has 
difplaced  compliment,  and  inferted  comply.,  in 
its  (w)  room,  though,  with  what  propriety,  I 

(/)  Love's  Labour  Loft,  a&  I,  f.  I ;  as  Mr.  Malone 
allows :  And  fee  Ayfcough's  Index  in  Vo.  Compliments, 
how  frequently  Shakfpeare  has  the  word,  and  has  it  oftener 
than  the  Index  fliows ;  as  he  alfo  has  the  adje6live  compli- 
mental,  which  is  coofyn  to  the  verb. 

(«)  The  Engliih  ambaffador,  Sir  Henry  Neville,  wrote 
from  Paris,  on  the  20th  of  February  4|||,  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Cecil:  "I  went  to  ccmplemtntife  with  the  extraordinary 
u  ambaflador  of  Venice : — our  fpeech  was  little  befides 
"  compliments :  —  We  parted  with  kind  compliments." 
[Winwqod's  Mem.  vol.  i.  p.  154.] 

(v)  Hanmer's  Edit.  17^5.  vol.  vi.  p.  360. 

(w)  Mai.  Shak,  vol.  ix.  p.  269. 

Will 
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will  not  inquire.  I  will  now  produce  an 
authority,  which  the  public  accufer  cannot  fo 
readily  difplace,  nor  eafily  difpute.  Among 
the  inftrutfions,  which  Lord  Burghley  left  to 
his  fon,  Robert  Cecil,  there  is  the  following 
precept :  "  Be  fure  to  keep  fome  great  man 
"  thy  friend,  but  trouble  him  not  for  trifles. 
"  Compliment  him  often  with  many,  yet  fmall 
"  gifts,  and  of  little  charge  (#)."  Now,  here 
is  the  verb  to  compliment,  exprefsly  ufed  by 
Lord  Burghley,  who  perfectly  knew  what  he 
wrote,  both  as  to  fentiment,  and  ftyle.  But, 
whether  Marfton,  the  fatirift,  knew  his  own 
meaning,  in  the  following  lines,  I  pretend 
not  to  divine  :  — 

"  But,  now  tfnisjugler,  with  the  worlds  confent, 
<c  Hath  halfe  his  foul ;  the  other,  compliment^ 
«  Mad  world  the  whilft.     But,  I  forget  me,  I, 
"  I  am  feduced  with  this  pocfie  (y}" 

Without  pretending  to  know,  whether  Mar- 
flon  intended,  in  this  pae/ie,  to  ufe  compliment, 

(*•)  Peck's  Defideratay  vol.  i.  p.  49.  Sir  George  Buc 
has  the  following  expreilions,  in  his  Dedication  of  the  Trea- 
tife,  on  The  Third  Univerfity,  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  dated 
the  1 2th  of  Auguft,  1612 :  "  And  albeit  I  doe  not  (in  com* 
"  Alimenting  manner)  make  daily  profeflion  of  this  my  obli- 
gation, as  many  ufe  to  do;  yet,  &c.  [Howe's  Chronicls> 
1065.]  Here  is  the  participle  of  the  verb  to  compliment. 

(_x)  Marfton's  Scourge  of  Villanie,  1599,  Sigr.H  2;«* 
Stultorum  plena  font  omnia, 

H  a$ 
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:as  a  fubftantive,  or  a  verb,  I  will  only  add,  for 
the  fake  of  thofe,  who  are  curious  in  tracing 
•the  ramifications  of  our  language,  as  it  buds, 
bloffommesy  and  fades,  that  there  was  pub- 
limed,  before  the  Reft  oration,  the  Art  of  (z) 
Complimenting ;  an  art,  which  was  fufficiently 
known,  and  often  pra&ifed,  during  Elizabeth's 
reign. 

From  a  difquifition  on  compliments,  it 
was  eafy  to  diverge  to  the  epithet,  pretty  e. 
The  ufage  of  the  times  did  not  allow  Eliza- 

-  beth,  as  the  public  accufer  pretends,  to  com- 

*  pliment  the  pretty e  verfes  of  Shakfpeare.  Skel- 
ton  had  mewn  her  father  how  a  parrot  could 
be  (a)  praifed  ;  uling  the  very  epithet : 

"  Parrot  is  a  goodly  byrd,  a  pretty  popagey : 
"  Hagh,  ha,  ha;  parrot,  ye  can  laugh  pretyly. 

A  "c  ham  put  the  epithet,  no  doubt,  into 
"  the  ynkhorn"  of  his  **  Mayden"  Scholar : 
For,  he  indites  of  "  Men  in  Italy,  who  were 
"  fo  unnatural,  as  to  hate  prettie  yong  vir- 

( 2 )  S  ee  IVits  Interpreter,  the  3d  edit.  1671.  "  Prefixed 
*'  is  a  figure  of  Shakfpeare,"  which  emulates  the  u  Ghando- 
'  "  fan  canvas,"  for  its  great  lilcenefs  of  the  gentle  original. 
James  Shirley  publiflied,  in  1631,  a  comedy,  entitled,  "  The 
«  Sthoolof  CfmpKaunts-"  which  was  republiihed,  with  his 
plays,  in  1653. 

(a)  "  Bokes  of  Skelton,  poet  laureat :"  Speak  parrot, 
&c.  Imprinted  by  Abraham  Weak,  without  the  year. 

5  "  ginnes." 
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"  ginnes  (/£)."     And,  Shakfpea,re  himfelf  has 
the  word,  in  the  fpnnets,  which  he  fent  to 
Elizabeth,  by  the  Lord  Chambsrlayne : 
«  Looking  with  pretty  ruth  upon  my  pain  (c)." 

Our  great  dramatift  brought  upon  the  boards 
a  "  wench  of  excellent  difcourfe,  pretty,  and 
"  witty  (d}"  Yet,  our  fceptical  critic  doubts, 
"  whether  the  epithet  pretty  was  then  ap- 
"  plied  to  written  competitions  (?)•"  Mar- 
fton  would  have  removed  his  doubts,  had  he 
looked  into  the  fatirifYs  "  Scourge  of  Vil- 
"  lanie  :" — 

"  Whatfoe're  he  viewes,  thats  prety,  prety  good, 
"  That  epithete  hath  not  that  fprighdy  blood." 


(b]  Scholemafter,   1571,  p.  29. — In  the  Phoenix  Nejl? 
imprinted  by  Jackfon,  in  1593,  p.  59>  Thomas  Lodge  has 
the  following  couplet : 

"  For  pittie  pretie  eies  furceafe, 

"  To  give  me  warre,  and  grant  me  peace." 
Jn  a  comedy,  which  was  written  about  the  year  1602,  an<J 
entitled    "  The  Return  from   Parnafiiis,"    Furor  Poeticus 
cries  out:    "Come  pretty  fhort  nos'd  nymph;    O  fweet 
"  Thalia,  I  do  kifs  thy  foot." — Furor  immediately  adds: 

"  He  is  a  pretty  inventor  of  fligh:  profe; 

"  But,  there's  no  fpirit  in  his  grov'ling  fpeech." 

' 

(c]  Mai.  Sup.  vol.  i.  p.  690  j   fonnet  132, 

(d]  Comedy  of  Errors,  a.  3,  f.  i.          (?)  Inquiryj  75^ 

H  3  Marfton, 
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Marfton,  defcending  from  his  general  topic, 
addreffed  a  fatire,  "  Ad  Rithmum  : — 

<l  Come  pretty  pleafmg  fymphonie  of  word  (_/*)." 
Now,  the  verfe  of  Marfton  was  a  written  com- 
pofition  (g).  But,our  fceptical  critic  might  have 
completely  cleared  up  his  moft  fceptical  doubts, 
by  reading  any  page  of  WEBBE'S  Difcourfe  of 
EngKJh  Poetry,  which  was  printed,  in  1586. 
Treating  of  the  different  fpecies  of  poefie, 
Webbe  fays,  "  the  third  kind  is  a  pretty  round 
"  verfe."  He  fubjoins;  "  Behold  tint  pretty 
"  paftoral  contentions  of  Virgil  in  the  third 
"  aegloge."  To  this  he  adds,  that  Abraham 
Fleming  has  many  prety  poefis  [poems]  of  his 
own.  We  here  fee,  that  Webbe  decilively 
applies  the  epithet  pretty  to  written  compo- 
iitions,  as  Elizabeth  applied  the  fame  epithet 

(/)  Three  Bookes  of  Satyres:  Printed  by  J.  R.  Anno 
Dom.  1599,  Sigr.  D. 

"  Be  not  fo  fearful  (pretty  foules)  to  meete, 
"  As  Flaccus  5s  the  fergeant's  face  to  greete." 

(g)  See  the  Dedication  of  Florio's  World  of  Words > 
1598,  where,  in  fpeaking  of  writers,  he  fays,  "Boccace  is 
"  prettte  hardy  yet,  underftood :  And  our  William  Thomas 
u  hath  done  prettitie." — William  Thomas  had  publifhed 
44  The  Italian  Grammar  and  Dictionary."  [Herbert,  875  J 
—On  the  margin  of  the  tranflation  of  Herodotus,  imprinted 
by  John  Day,  in  1583,  fol.  21,  b,  there  is  the  following 
'  note:  "  A  Prety  Difcourfe;  fhewing  the  means  how  Crcc- 
"  ius  and  Aftyages  came  to  be  of  a  kinne." 

ta 
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to  the  prettye  verfes  of  Shakfpeare.  During 
that  age,  it  became  proverbial  to  fay,  "  Every 
"  thing  is  prettie,  when  it  is  little."  John 
TayJor,  the  water-poet,  wrote  an  epigram, 
upon  the  proverb : 

"  There  is  a  faying  aid,  but  not  fo  wittie, 
"  That  when  a  thing  is  little,  it  is  prettie: 
"  This  doating  age  of  our's  it  finely  fits ; 
"  Where  many  men,  thought  wife,  have  pretty  wits(A)." 
But,  whatever  doubts   our   fceptical  critic 
may  have  about  the  epithet  pretty,  he  has 
none  about  the  impropriety  of  the  word  our- 
felfe,  as  an  unity  :    He  has  never  found  it  in 
any  manufcript  of  that  age,  written  as  one 
word.     In  the  copious  volume  of  our  lan- 
guage, he  could  not  have  found  a  word  more 
varioufly  joined,  and  disjoined,  than  the  pro- 
i\ounfe/f(i).     It  was  from  Elizabeth  her-felf, 
that  he  learned  to  make  a  disjunctive  of  this 
copulative,  felf.     When  the  Queen  thanked 
the  Earl,  and  Countefs  of  Shrewfbury  for  their 

(h)  Works,  1630,  p.  264,  Taylor  was  born  in  1584; 
and  was,  of  courfe,  the  contemporary  of  Shakfpeare,  though 
twenty  years  younger:  The  waterman  muft  have  often 
fculled  Shakfpeare,  who  is  faid  to  have  lived  on  The  Bank- 
fide  :  They  muft  have  chopp'd  verfes  together.  If  the  con- 
vcrfations  of  the  greateft  dramatift,  with  the  greateft  water- 
poet,  could  be  retrieved,  what  a  prodigious  difcovery  it  would 
be :  Let  us  not  defpair  !  Shakfpeare  has  the  fame  play  on 
frctty  and  little^  in  Love's  Labour  Loft* 

(/)  See  Johnfon,  in  Vo*felf. 

H  3  rare 
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rare  prefent  to  her  paramour,  Leicefter,  me 
wrote  ;  "  in  how  thanckful  forte  we  ac- 
cept  the  fame  at  both  your  hands,  not  as 
"  done  unto  him  but  to  or  ownefelf,  reputing 
*e  him  as  annother  our  felf  "  We  herein  fee, 
indeed,  how  Elizabeth  could  feparate,  and 
conjoin,  her  dearefi  objecl:.  But,  our  inquirer 
ought  to  have  gone  back,  to  her  grandfather's 
time,  for  a  genuine  fpecimen  of  the  unity  of 
the  word  felf.  Lord  Bacon  (/)  fays,  that  the 
in  (tractions,  which  Henry  yth  gave  to  his  am- 
barTadors,  when  he  fent  them  to  woo  the 
^oung  Queen  of  Naples,  were  exqiii/itely  pen- 
ned. Here  they  are  (m) :  "  Inftruccionns  geven 
"  by  the  Kinges  Highneffe  to  his  trufty  and 
"  well  beloved  fervauntes  Franceys  Marfyn, 
"  James  Bay  broke,  and  John  Stile,  mewing 
"  how  they  mail  order  they mfelf  'when  they  mall 
"  come  to  the  prefence  of  the  old  Quene  of 
"  Naples  and  the  young  Quene  hir  doughter.'' 
The  anfwers  are  ftill  more  exyuifitely  penned. 
A  mort  example  will  prove  feveral  points  : 
"  As  we  be  informyd  that  the  faid  quynes 
'*  have  their  logeynges  everycbe  of  theym  fe- 

{k}  Lodge,  II.  vol.  ii.  155.         (/)  Hiftory  of  Henry  7. 

(m)  The  inftrucStions  of  Henry  yth  to  his  ambafladors 
were  printed  for  Becket  and  De  Hondt,  in  1761. 

"  veral 
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"  veral  by  theymfelfe  and  everycbe  of  theyme 
"  have  their  fervantes  men  women  and  fclavis 
"  by  theym  felfe  not  w:  ftondeynge  the  faid 
"  quynes  do  kepe  their  aftates  &  howfe 
"  holdys  bothe  jointly  togethers  as  oon  houfe- 
"  hold." — And,  Henry  8th  did  not  difparage 
the  ftyle  of  his  father  (n).  This  exquifite 
writing  had  not  become  quite  unfashionable 
in  Elizabeth's  days.  In  her  aforefaid  letter 
of  thanks  to  Lord  and  Lady  Shrewfbury,  me 
tells  them  ;  "  Ye  might  think  yourfelfes  moft 
"  unhappye  yf  yae  frved  [here  is  a  fine  fpe- 
"  cimen  of  the  fyncofe]  fuch  a  prince  as 
"  fhould  not  be  as  readye  gratyouflie  to  con- 
"  fider  of  yt  or  thankfullie  to  acknowledge 
*'  the  fame."  Self,  at  that  refplendent  pe- 
riod, was  much  ufed  in  compolition  -,  and,  by 
Shakfpeare,  often  very  harfhly,  as  Johnfon  has 
well  exemplified  (0).  Yet,  Spenfer  has  paint- 

(n)  In  Henry  8th.  Anfwere  unto  a  certayne  letter  of 
Martyn  Luther ; — "  which  boke,  faith  the  royal  author,  we 
«  regardynge  (as  it  was  worthy)  cotempned  and  nat  woJde 
tc  vouche  fafe  any  thing  to  reply  reputyng  ourfelfe  in 
"  Chrift's  caufe,  (nat  to  good  with  a  right  meane  man  to  rea- 
**  fon  or  c5trary)  but  nothing  metely  frutelefle  with  a  leude 
"  Frere  to  rayle."  [Herbert's  Printers,  vol.  i.  p,  298.] 

(c)  Johnfon,  in  Vo.  Self. 

H4  cd 
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ed  Je!f,  fo  ftrikingly,  as   to  furnifh  our  artiil 
With  a  fine  fubjedt : 

"  Before  the  door,  faty^-confuming  care, 

"  Day  and  night,  keeping  wary  watch,  and  ward." 

Recollecting  Shakfpeare's  wench  of  excellent 
difcourfe,  our  fceptical  critic  only  hejitates 
dijlike  to  the  excellence  of  Shakfpeare's  venes, 
as  exprefled  by  Elizabeth.  He  calls  on  the 
believers,  to  produce  an  example  of  the  word 
excellence  being  applied,  in  that  age,  to  written 
compofitions:  He  knows  of  no  fuch  example  (/>). 
Had  he  looked  into  the  Concordance,  he  would 
have  found  in  the  Englifh  Bible,  the  word  ex- 
ctllence  applied  to  almoft  every  thing  in  art,  or 
nature,  written  and  unwritten  (g). 

He  doth  not,  however,  hejltate  dijlike  to  the 
word  amufe:  He  was  quite  fcandalized,  that 
Elizabeth,  who  understood  eight  languages, 
fhould  ufe  the  word  amuze,  which,  in  its  pre- 
fent  fenfe,  is  perfectly  modern  (r).  He  runs 
over  the  beadroll  of  dictionaries ;  of  Barrett, 
and  Bullokar,  Cawdrey,  Cockeram,  and  Kerfey, 

(p)  Inquiry,  79. 

(q )  See  the  Colophon  of  The  hyjlory  Sege  and  dtjlruc- 
cion  C/"TROYE,  printed  by  Pynfon  in  1513: 

"  Go  lytell  boke  (and  put  the  in  the  grace 
«•  Ofhymthatis)  mofte  of  excellence." 

(r)  Inquiry,  81. 

Sherwood 
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Sherwood,  and  Philips  [Phillips];  in  order  to 
make  out  his  point.  Coles  is  the  firft  lexico- 
grapher, who  furnifhed  him  with  an  example 
of  "  amufe"  to  put  [one]  "  in  a  dump," 
though  he  knows  not  when  Coles  firft  pub- 
limed  his  Englifh  Didionary  (s).  Why  will 
our  critic  make  a  parade  with  his  lexicogra- 
phers, without  looking  into  the  very  diction- 
ary, which  would  have  fhown  him  amufe  in 
the  prefent  fenfe.  In  Howel's  Lexicon  Tetra- 
glotton,  an  Englifh- French- Italian -Spanifh 
Dictionary,  which  he  compiled,  before  the 
Reftoration,  and  publifhed  in  (/)  1660,  our 
inquirer  would  have  found  to  amufe,  amufed,  an 
amufer,  an  amufement.  It  were  worthy  of  his 
philological  diligence  to  inquire,  whether  lan- 
guage exifted  before  dictionaries  ;  or  dictiona- 
ries before  language.  His  inquiries  would  pro- 
bably find  that,  though  the  Englifh  language 
had  been  fpoken,  and  written,  for  ages,  yet, 
that  the  origin  of  Englifh  dictionaries,  and  the 
birth  of  Elizabeth,  have  nearly  the  fame 

(5)  It  was  firft  publifhed,  in  1676. 

(?)  This  large  peece  of  Indujlry,  was  dedicated  by  Howel 
to  Charles  2d,  in  May  1660,  "when  the  difmal  clowd, 
«*  which  had  put  a  feaof  reparation  between  the  king  and 
"  his  fubje&s,  was  fcattered  in  lefs  than  twelve  hours,  to  the 
«  wonderment  of  mankind." 

epoch. 
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epoch  (u).  As  amufements  had  long  exifted 
in  England  j  fo  the  word,  in  its  various  forms, 
exifted  there,  before  Howell  placed  them  in 
his  alphabet.  Cotgrave,  as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Malone,  certainly  ufed  the  word  amufe,  in 
1611.  If*  it  exifted  in  our  language  before 
Howell  ufed  it ;  may  not  the  word  have  alfo 
exifted  in  it,  before  it  was  written  by  Cot- 
grave  ?  Elizabeth,  and  Shakfpeare,  were  not 
only  amufed  themfelves,  but  were  the  caufe 
9f  amufement  in  others,  before  Cotgrave, 
"  the  pioneer  of  literature,  was  driven  by  the 
"  fear  of  evil,  to  labour  at  one  of  the  lower 
"  employments  of  life." 

Yet,  is  it  one  of  the  fallacies,  which 
abound  in  'The  Inquiry,  to  fuppofe,  that  a  word 
does  not  exift  in  our  language,  becaufe  the 
critic  cannot  find  it  in  his  library.  If  a  dic- 
tionary be  a  fele5llony  rather  than  a  collection, 
of  the  words  in  our  maternaUJLnglyfoe ;  a  dic- 
tionary cannot  afford  a  decifive  proof  of  the 
non-exiftence  of  a  word,  in  fome  other  book, 

(u)  In  fa&,  there  did  not  exift,  at  the  birth  of  Elizabeth, 
any  dictionary  of  "  cure  maternall  Ehglyfhe  tongue  :"  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  filence  of  Herbert,  though  there 
doubtlefs  \vere  vocabularies  of  Englifh  and  Latin  :  The 
Promptorius  Puerorum^  printed  by  Pynfon,  in  1499,  was  l^c 
firft  Englljk,  and  Latin,  dictionary.  Herbert,  vol.  i.  p.  248. 

which 
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which  the  lexicographer  may  never  have  read. 
And  it  is  a  fallacy,,  which,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, contaminates  every  page  of  the  Inquiry, 
to  fuppofe,  that  a-word  was,  for  the  firft  time, 
introduced  into  our  fpeech,  when  it  was  firft 
arranged  in  our  dictionaries  j  as  if  lexicogra- 
phy were  coeval  with  our  language.  Such 
is  the  abfurdity  of  negative  arguments,  which 
are,  as  unfounded  in  fa5lt  as  they  are  falla- 
cious in  reafoning.  A  critic  muft  be  weak, 
indeed,  who  argues,  that  a  word  does  not 
exift ;  becaufe  he  cannot  find  it :  Still  weaker 
muft  the  critic  be  to  infift,  that  a  book,  con- 
fifting  of  many  words,  does  not  exift  on  earth ; 
becaufe  he  cannot  find  it  in  his  library. 
Every  collector  of  curious  fpecimens  of  the 
typographic  art  is  ambitious  of  poflemng 
fome  black-letter  book,  which  Ames  had 
never  feen,  nor  Herbert  ever  heard  of.  It 
is  not,  then,  rational,  for  a  commentator  on 
Shakfpeare  to  infift,  that  a  writing  of  Shak- 
fpeare  does  not  exift ;  becaufe  it  is  not  in  his 
collection  (<u).  We  may  fee  this  pofition  ex- 
emplified 

(•y)  I  happen  to  poflefs,  among  my  few  books,  Shalo» 
fpeare's  VENUS  and  ADONIS,  which  was  printed,  in  1627* 
at  Edinburgh,  by  John  Wreitton,  and  «« to  bee  fold  in  his 
«  fhop  a  little  beneath  the  SaltTrone:"  Yet,  this  rare 

book 
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cmplified  in  the  barrennefs  of  Capell's  Shak- 
fpeariana,  after  all  his  refearch.  If  a  book  may 
be  found  in  fome  library,  though  it  be  not  in 
every  library,  may  not  a  word  be  difcovered 
by  the  thorough  fearch  of  a  more  penetrating 
eye,  although  it  may  have  efcaped  the  fuper- 
ficial  inspection  of  a  fceptical  inquirer  ?  In- 
deed, as  our  great  lexicographer  has  obferved, 
//  is  hard  to  keep  a  bufy  eye  Jleadily  fixed  upon 
evanefcent  atoms >  or  a  difcurfive  mind  upon 
cvanefcent  truth. 

Thus  much  for  the  language  of  Elizabeth's 
epiftle  to  Shakfpeare.  We  are  now  to  examine 
fa.  fuperfcription ;  for  wharit  is,  and  for  what 
it  is  not  (w).  The  particularity  "  For  Mafter 
"  William  Shakfpeare  at  the  Globe  bye  Thames" 
now  roufes  fcepticifm  from  his  apathy.  His 
worfhip  would  have  learned,  from  a  little  in- 
quiry, that  it  was  the  fafhion  of  the  age,  and 
of  Elizabeth,  to  be  very  circumftantial  in  her 
fuperfcriptions :  Her  famous  letter  of  thanks, 
which  has  fupplied  fo  many  inftructive  no- 
tices, fhe  direcled  <f  To  our  right  truftie,  and 
"  right  wel-belovid  Coufin  and  Counfellor 

•book  is  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Malone,  among  the  editions 
•of  Shakfpeare's  poems  ;  becaufe  he  fuppofed,  no  doubt,  that 

it  did  not  exift. 

;  (ty)  Inquiry,  8j. 

'•  Th* 
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"  Th'  Erie  of  Shrewfbury,  and  to  or.  right 
"  dere  and  right  vvel- beloved  Coufin  the 
"  Countefle,  bis  Wyfi  (*)•"  Knowing,  that 
there  was  then  only  one  theatre  of  that  name, 
ihe  was  ftri&ly  grammatical,  in  directing  for 
a  player,  and  writer  of  plays,  at  the  Globe; 
which,  ftanding  on  The  Bankfide,  was  fitly 
defcribed  as  bye  Thames  (y}.  This  may  den 
fcholar  would  have  incurred  the  cenfure  of 
Afcham,  though  at  the  fame  time  enfured  the 
praife  of  Mr.  Malone,  if  me  had  directed  her 
own  meflenger,  whoever  he  were,  the  mailer 
of  her  pofts,  or  the  mafter  of  her  revels,  *c  to 
"  make  haft,  haft,  poft  haft,  for  thy  lif  (*)." 

After  clearing  from  his  way  this  tram  of 
words,  our  inquirer  is  ready  to  lay  a  ftrong 
foundation  of  fadts.  "  The  Globe.  Theatre," 

(x)  Lodge's  Illuft.  vol.  il.  p.  155  :  And  fee  the  very  par- 
ticular fuperfcriptions  of  Burghley,  every  where,  in  the 
fame  book. 

(v)  See  Skinner  in  Vo.  By  from  the  Anglo  Saxon  -B/, 
Big  ;  Prope,  Juxta  :  And  hence,  the  Agnomen^  or  By-name. 
See  allb  johnfon  in  Vo.  By ;  Befide  ;  near  to  ;  noting  prox- 
imity of  place  ;  The  Globe  was  certainly  within  eighty 
paces  of  the  river,  in  that  part,  which  has  been  greatly  en- 
croached on  by  embankment,  during  the  laft  two  centuries. 

(z)  See  our  inquirer's  amplifications  in  p.  83-4 ;  as  if  a 
controvertift,  who  was  coming  forward  with  an  anachro* 
nifrt,  wanted  fuch  vtrbofity. 

fays 
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fays  he,  "  was  not  built  at  the  time  to  which 
"  this  letter  inuft  be  referred  (#)."  This  let- 
ter, then,  was  either,  written  before  the  4th 
'of  September  1588  ;  or,  it  was  never  written  : 
On  that  day,  the  Earl  of  Leicefter,  who  was 
invited  to  the  play,  at  Hampton-court,  died, 
at  Cornbury,  in  Oxfordfhire,  on  his  way  to 
Kenelworth  (b}.  If  the  Globe  theatre  were 
not  built  till  after  the  4th  of  September  1588, 
the  anachronifm  would  certainly  prove  the  fpu- 
rioufnefs  of  Elizabeth's  epiftle.  Yet,  is  it  the 
bufmefs  of  the  public  accufer  to  make  out  his 
point  from  fads,  without  trufting  to  negative 
reafonings.  Neither  Aggas's  map  of  London, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  made,  in  1568; 
nor  Vertue's  engraving  of  a  map  of  London, 
in  1560;  nor  Braun's  map,  in  1573;  exhibit, 
fays  he,  the  leafl  trace  of  any  playhoufe  (c). 

(a)  Inquiry,  84. 

(b)  Dugdale's  Warwick,  p.  359  ;    the  Life  of  Leicefter, 
1727,  p.  281  : — There  is  a  letter,  which  has  been  already 
quoted,  in  Lodge's  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  377-8,  dated  on  the  6th  of 
September,  1588,31  Sheffeld  Lodge,  inYorkihire,  two  days 
after  the  death  of  Leicefter,  from  the  Earls  of  Shrewfbury 
and  Derby ;  offering  their  condolence,  and  fervices  :    This 
early  date,  after  his  deceafe,  at  fo  great  a  diftance,  proves 
how  fpeedily  the  great  men  of  that  reign  had  their  informa- 
tion of  important  events. 

(<r)  Inquiry,  84. 

As 
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As  thefe  witnefTes  fay  nothing,  they  prove 
nothing.  His  next  witnefs  will,  doubtlefs,  be 
more  loquacious,  and  conclufive.  Chytraeus, 
a  German,  vifited  London,  in  j  579  ;  and, "  if 
**  any  fuch  building  then  exifted,  in  South- 
"  wark,  he, .  without  doubt,  would  have  al- 
"  ludedto  it  (</)."  Chytraeus,  then,  proves  as 
little,  as  the  former  witnefles  (e).  The  public 
accufer,  indeed,  admits,  that  there  were  plays 
exhibited  in  Southwark,  as  early  as  1579; 
but  he  denies,  *{  that  there  was  any  regular 
"  theatre,  on  the  Bankfide,  exprefsly,  built 
'*  for  fcenick  exhibitions  (f) :"  Neither  the 
admitting,  nor  the  denying,  here,  prove  any 
thing.  Now,  the  council-regifters  evince, 
that  there  were,  before  the  year  1581,"  Cer- 
"  tain  companies  of  players  heretofore  ufing 
"  their  common  exercife  of  playing  within 
"  and  about  the  city  of  London,  who  were 

(d]  Inquiry,  85. 

(e)  The  council-regifter  of  the  roth  November  1578, 
proves,  "  that  there  were  certain  players,  within  the  Bo- 
"  rough  of  Southwark,  and  other  places  near  adjoining,  in 
««  that  part  of  Surrey,"  at,  and  before,  that  epoch,  what- 
ever Chytraeus  may  have  not  feen. 

(/)  Id  :  But  the  council-regifter  of  date  the  uth  of 
May  1586  proves,  that  there  was  then  a  regular  playhoufe, 
in  St.  Saviour's  pari(h,  which  was  emphatically  called, 
*  Tht  Theatre"  by  the  record. 

«  only 
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"  only  brought  up,  from  their  youth,  in  the 
"  practice,  and  profeffion,  of  muiic,  and  play- 
"  ing  (g)."  The  fad:  is,  that  as  early  as  1570, 
there  were  feveral  regular  playhouies  erected 
in,  or  about  the  city  of  London  (b)  :  When 
the  playhoufes  were  ordered  to  be  pulled  down, 
within  the  city,  in  1580,  the  Theatre,  in 
Blackfriars,  efcaped  the  fury  of  the  fanatics  (/). 
The  perfecution  of  the  drama,  at  that  epoch, 
within  the  city,  probably  drove  the  players, . 
over  the  Thames,  into  T^hs  liberty  of  the  Clink* 
in  St.  Saviour's  parifh.  In  October  1587,  the 
inhabitants  of  Southwark  complained  to  the 
privy  council,  that  their  lordfhips'  order,  for 
retraining  plays,  on  Sundays,  was  not  obferved 
in  Surrey,  "  particularly  within  the  Liberty  of 
"  the  Clink,  and  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Sa- 
"  viour's  (£)."  Now,  from  thefe  facts,  it  is 
inferible,  that  there  was  a  regular  theatre, 
within  T^he  liberty  of  the  Clink,  on  the  Bankfidc, 

(g)  Regifter,  3d  December  1581. 

(b)  Mai.  Shak.  vol.  i.  2d  pt.  36  ;  Steevcns's  Shale. 
vol.  ii.  p.  154. 

(i)  Id:  And  fee  Northbrook's  Treatife  againft  Dicing, 
Dancing,  Plays,  and  Enterludes,  1579,  which  fpeaks  of 
the  Theatre,  and  Curtain,  and  other  fuch  like  places  : 
p.  28-29. 

(k)  Regifter,  2gth  O&ober  1587. 

which 
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which  is  within  that  Liberty:  And,  Norden's 
map  of  London,  which  was  engraved,  in  1593, 
at  whatever  time  the  furvey  may  have  been 
made,  exhibits  the  Playhoufc,  on  the  Bank- 
Jidt  (/).  But,  our  inquirer  infifts,  though 
without  authority,  "  that  this  was  not  the 
"  Globe  y  but  the  Rofe  theatre,  which  was  fo 
"  denominated  from  Rofe-alley,  near  which 
"  it  flood,  as  the  Globe  probably  derived  its 
"  name  from  Globe-alley  (/«)."  And  he  fixes 
upon  the  year  1594,  as  the  probable  epoch 
of  the  building  of  the  Globe  theatre.  He  pro- 
duces a  bond,  arid  a  contradt,  to  eftablifh  his 
point  :  But,  though  they  prove  fomethiug, 
they  do  not  prove  enough  ;  the  bond,  fpeak- 

(/)  Mr.  Malone  fays,  generally,  in  Southward  :  [In- 
quiry, 86.] — But,  the  fite  of  the  Globe  theatre  was,  and 
is,  called,  by  the  people  of  the  parilh,  The  Bankfide.  See 
Strype's  edition  of  Stow's  London,  voL  ii.  p.  8. 

(/«)  Inquiry,  86  :  But,  Norden's  map,  1593,  an^  Strypej 
Vol.  ii.  7,  prove  clearly,  that  Rofe-alley,  and  Globe-alley,  did 
not  then  exift  ;  and  fo,  thefe  alleys  oiiginated  from  the 
theatres,  and  not  the  theatres  from  them  :  On  the  bank  of 
the  river,  there  was,  at  that  epoch, <:  a  row  of  tenements ;" 
but  behind  them,  there  were  gardens,  and  a  park  ;  as  Nor- 
den's map,  and  Strype,  and  the  Parijk  books  of  St.  Saviour's^ 
demonftratCi — On  the  I2th  of  June  1575,"  the  Pariftiion- 
<f  ers  agreed  to  deliver  to  the  Queen's  barns  at  Greenwich 
"  two  loads  of  firft  cut  hay,  thirty-fix  trufles  to  the  load^ 
*'  and  fixty  pounds  to  each  trufs,"  [The  Parilh  books  of 
that  date]. 

I  ing, 
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ing,  generally,  of  the  performance  of  certain 
articles  of  agreement  ;  and  the  contract,  re- 
ferring, in  1599,  to  the  late  ere&ed  Globe  on 
Eanke  («).  The  facl:  is,  as  I  have  Ihown, 


(«)  Mr.  Malone  fays  exprefsly,  «  that  the  Globe  theatre 
«'  was  not  fituated  by  Thames^  but  .in  Maiden-lane,  a  ftreet 
<£  in  Southxvark  at  foyie  dijlance  from  the  river^  as  is  proved 
«  by  an  authentic  document  in  my  pofleflion."  [Inquiry, 
p,  84.]  The  contract,  dated  the  8th  of  January  1599-1600, 
as  exprefsly  refers  "  to  the  late  erected  .playhoufe,  on  the 
"  KAKKE,  in  die  faid  parifh  of  St.  Saviours,  called  THE 
"  GLOBE.','  [Mal.Shak.  vol. i.  part  2d.  p-326, Inquiry, p.S/.] 
Now,  tbefe  contradictions,  between  our  inquirer,  and  his 
own  documents, '  demonftratc,  that  his  poiitions  muft  be 
y/rong  j  and  of  courfe,  that  his  point .  is  unfupported  by  cre- 
dible proof. — On  the  contrary  ;  I  maintain,  that  the  Globe 
was  fituated  on  the  Bank,  within  eighty  paces  of  the  river, 
ivhich  .has  fmce  receded  from  its  former  limits  ;  that  the 
Globe  flood  on  the  fite  of  John  Whatley's  windmill,  which 
is  at  prefent  ufed  for  grinding  colours  j  as  I  was  affured  by 
an  intelligent  manager  of  Barclay's  brewhoufe,  which 
covers,  in  its  ample  range,  part  of  Globe  alley ;  and  that 
Whatley's  windmill  {rands  due  fouth,  from  the  weftern  fide 
of  Queenhythe,  by  the  compafs,  which  I  fet  for  the  exprefs 
puroofe  of  afcertaining  the  relative  bearing  of  the  windmill 
to  the  oppofite  objedls  on  the  Thames  :  Now,  the  PLAY- 
HOUSE, on  Norden's  map,  ftandsdue  fouth  of  the  weftern 
fide  of  Queenhythe,  or  Broken- wharffj  fo  that,  as  far  as 
the  compafs  can  guide  us,  we  have  demonftration,  that  the 
fite  of  Norden's  playhoufe,  and  of  Whatley's  windmill  is 
the  fame  :  But,  Mr.  Malone  affures  us  explicitly,  "  that 
«  the  Rofe  theatre  ftood  more  to  the  we/I"  than  Norden's 

playhoufe  j 
I 
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in  the  note  below,  'that  the  public  accufer, 
and  his  own  proofs,  contradict  each  other, 
while  both  (land  oppofed  to  demon  fixation. 
Now,  if  there  be  certainty  in  fa<fts  ;  if  there 
be  any  demonftration  in  proofs ;  it  will  follow, 
that  he  has  failed,  in  eftablifhing  his  point  ; 
and,  of  confequence,  he  is  unwarranted,  in 
his  conclufion  : — "  Thus  we  fee  the  Globe 
"  theatre  did  not  exift  at  the  time  to  which, 
"  this  letter  muft  be  referred  (0)."  On  the 
contrary,  Norden*s  map  is  evidence,  that  the 
Globe  was  built  before  the  year  1593  ;  and 
the  council- regifter  is  proof,  that  it  may, 
probably,  have  exifted,  as  early  as  1586. 

The  public  accufer  now  goes  on,  in  the 
fame  flrain  of  contradiction,  and  alTumption, 
to  compare  the  anachronifm,  which  he  has 
thus  failed  to  eftablifh,  with  events,  and  dates, 
which  cannot  be  difputed.  Leicefter,  who 
was  to  attend  Elizabeth  to  the  play  at  Hamp- 
ton -court,  was  in  Holland,  during  the  greatefl 

playhoufe;  fo  that,  according  to  his  ownfieiuing,  the  Rofe 
theatre,  and  Norden's  playhoufe^  cannot  be  the  fame  :  And, 
the  councll-regifter  of  the  nth  May  1586  proves,  that 
there  was  a  playhoufe,  within  St.  Saviour's  panih,  which 
was  then,  emphatically  called  The  Theatre.  Howe's  Chro- 
nicle, p.  1003,  afTerts,  that  the  theatre,  or-playhoufe,  called 
the  G/obe,  was  upon  the  Bankfide^  neer  London. 
(o)  Inquiry,  88. 

I  2  part 
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part  of  the  year  1586  :  He  returned  to  Lon- 
don, on  the  23d  of  November;  and  went, 
late  at  night,  to  the  court,  at  Richmond  : 
He  departed  for  Holland,  on  the  25th  of 
June  1587  :  Bur,  he  was  recalled  on  the  9th 
of  November  1587  ;  and  he  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, in  December,  i$7(p)*  From  1587,  he 
remained  at  home,  till  his  death,  on  the  4th 
of  September  1588  (g).  And,  the  public  ac- 
cufer  profeiTes,  "  to  mow  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
"  the  Queen  was  not  at  Hampton -court 
"  during  the  holydays  in  either  of  the  pe» 
"  riods  above  mentioned  (r)." 

(/>)  Howe's  Chron.  p.  743.  But,  hiftoryhas  not  yet  fixed 
the  date  of  that  event.  Churchyard  has,  however,  in  his  Hij- 
torical  Difcourfe  on  the  Civil  Wars  in  the  Netherlands,  1 602, 
p.  102,  given  an  accurate  narrative  of  Leicefter's  return, 
in  the  following  manner:  "  The  I4th  of  November,  re- 
"  turning  into  Zeland,  [from  Holland]  to  vifit  the  cities 
"  there  j  and  fo,  at  Vere,  in  Zeland,  reconciling  unto  him 
"  certaine  captaines  of  the  garrifon,  in  fecret  manner^  he 
"  departed  thence,  the  21  ft  of  November;  and  at  length, 
"  taking  {hip  atFlufliing  the  17  of  December  anno  1587, 
c'he  returned  the  fecond  and  laft  time  into  England." 

(a]  Inquiry,  89:  And  fee  Stow,  Howe's  edition,  p.  740 
— 44: — Brook  fays  he  died,  in  1586.  [Catal.  of  the  Suc- 
ceflion  of  Kings,  and  Nobles,  1619,  p.  136.]  This  is  the 
herald,  who  was  to  correft  the  errors  of  Camden  ! 

(r)     inquiry,  90. 

He 
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He  opens  his  proof  with  his  ufual  petitio 
principit.  After  putting  it  upon  others  to 
iliow,  that  the  Queen  was  at  Hampton-court, 
during  fome  part  of  thofe  periods,  he  pro- 
duces his  firft  proof.  "  The  regular  time," 
fays  he,  "  for  the  exhibition  of  plays  at  court 
*'  was  Chriftmas,  Twelftide,  Candlemas,  and 
"  Shrovetide."  He  might  have  more  cor- 
rectly added,  Childermas  day,  Sundays,  and  other 
days  (s).  Here,  then,  he  fails.  He  fpeaks  (/) 
next  of  the  inconvenience  of  the  apartments 
at  the  Queen's  palaces  ;  in  order  to  mow  the 
improbability  of  plays  being  acled,  at  Hamp- 
ton-court:  But,  the  council-regifters  prove, 
that  there  were  plays  aded  there,  at  Chrift- 
mas  1575,  and  at  Chriftmas  1591  («):  Now, 
here,  again  he  fails,  in  his  fecond  proof.  He 
will  be  more  fuccefsful,  perhaps,  in  his  third 
proof:  "  From  the  beginning  of  Decembej 
"  1587,  to  the  8th  day  of  July  1588,  &e 
"  refided  at  Greenwich."  His  polition  is,  as 

(s}  Council-regifter,  2ift  February  1571,  I4th  Fe- 
bruary 1579:  and  the  regifter,  1575 — 1579 — 1581-2 — 
1588—1590-91. 

{/)   Inquiry,  90-1. 

(«)  Regifters,  20th  January  1576;  and  7th  March  1592; 
which  contain  warrants,  for  paying  the  players,  who  acted  at 
Hampton-court,  on  thofe  days. 

J  3  the 
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the  context  evinces,  that  file  refided,  conti- 
nually, during  that  period,  at  Greenwich.  He 
ought  to  have  added,  what  was  very  material, 
indeed,  for  him  to  conceal,  that  the  court 
was  atHACNEY,  on  the  i6th  of  April  (v)  1588, 
where  Leicefter  was  prefent.  Now,  this  is 
a  moft  important  abfence  from  Greenwich, 
It  was  at  this  period,  if  ever,  that  the  Queen, 
and  Leicefter,  went  to  the  play,  at  Hampton- 
court,  which  is  only  a  fhort  journey  from 
Hacn-y.  And  he  thus  fails  in  his  third  proof: 
and,  failing  in  all  his  proofs,  he  has  failed  ia 
fliowing,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  her  majeily 
was  nor  at  Han  pton.- court,  in  any  of  thofe 
periods,  when  Leicefter  could  have  pleafed 
her.  by  his  prefcnce,  and  Shakfpeare  amuied 
her,  by  his  acting. 

After  ?ll  thofe  failures,  the  public  accufer 
come?,  by  a  regular  approach,  to  his  lajk>  and 
fatal  objection  to  Elizabeth's  epiftle.  He 
opens  the  trenches,  in  his  accuftomed  man- 
ner, by  beggtng  admiffion,  ii'.ftead  of  forcing 
the  place.  He  is  aftonimed  to  fee  the  niodeft, 
and  carelefs  Shakfpeare  '*  feduloufly  docketing 

(v}  Council-rcgifter  of  that  date ;  and  fhe  did  not  return 
to  Greenwich  till  the  21  ft  of  April  :  fhe  was  alfo  abfenr, 
from  Greenwich,  in  February  1588,  as  appears  by  the  re- 
gifter  of  the  6th  of  February, 

"  his 
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"  his  papers  with  the  punctilious  exactnefs  of 
"  a  merchant  or  attorney  (?£>)."  It  is  frill  more 
Remarkable,  he  (x)  fays,  that  the  poet  moul(|. 
take  fuch  care  of  this  gracious  epiftle;  yet,mould 
not  have  prefer ved  the  pretty e  ver-fes,  which 
gave  occafion  to  it  (y).  Our  fceptical  critic  i$ 
fcandalized,  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  fhould 
have  prefented  the  prettye  verfes-,  inftead  of 
the  matter  of  the  revels,  or  the  treafurer  of 
the  chamber,  who  were,  "  unquejiionably ," 
the  proper  perfons  to  convey  to  players  royal 
mandates,  and  royal  bounties  ;  as  if  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  and  ladies  of  the  court,  had  not 
been  in  the  conftant  practice  of  prefenting 
books  to  the  Queen,  and  communicating  royal 
acknowledgments  (z).  If  Churchyard  pre^ 

fented 

(w)  Inquiry,  97.  (*)  Id. 

[y]  Thefe  verfes,  we  have  feen,  the  poet  did  preferve; 
and  the  commentator  criticized  them,  withoutrmTg-wz'z/X^jf/;* 
atherial  gueji. 

(z]    In  1594,  the  Gefta  Grayorum  were  prefented  before 
the  Quecen,  who,  being  pleafed  with  the  entertainment, 
willed  the  Lord  Chamberlain?  that  the  gentlemen  fhould 
be  invited,  on  the  next  day,  and  prefented  to  her:  Her 
majefty  gave  them  her  hand  to  kifs,  with  moft  gracious 
words  of  commendation  to  them  particularly,  and  in  ge- 
neral to  Gray's  Inn,  as  an  houfe  fhe  was  much  beholden 
to  i  for  that  it  did  always  ftudy  for  fome  fports  to  prefent 
14  '*  unto 
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fented  his  Conceit  to  Elizabeth,  in  1592,  at 
Hampton-court  j  why  might  not  Shakfpeare 
prefent  his  pretty *e  verfes  to  her,  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  hands:  And,  if  Elizabeth 
thanked  Lambarde,  perfonally,  for  his  printed 
book  j  why  might  (he  not  thank  Shakfpeare, 
by  an  epiftle,  for  his  imprinted  fonnets  ?  We 
may  perceive,  from  her  interview  with  Lam- 
barde, that  Elizabeth  perfe&ly  underitood 
Shakfpeare's  axiom :  "  The  poorer!  iervice  is 
ff  repaid  with  thanks" 

The  public  accufer  comes  at  length  to  his 
loft  topic.  His  fatal  objection  is  not  "  to  the 
f<  diffimilitude,  but  the  total  and  intire  difli- 
"  militude  of  every  part  of  the  writing  of  this 
"  letter  (except  the  fignature)  from  Eliza-* 
*'  beth's  genuine  hand- writing  (a)"  His  laft 
topic,  he  proves,  exactly,  in  hjs  former  mpde, 

tc  unto  her."  [Nic.  Prog.  Gejla  Grayorum,  p.  49.]  On  the 
4th  of  Auguft  1 60 1,  William  Lambarde  prefented  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  her  privy  chamber,  at  Greenwich,  his  Pan- 
tfefla  Rotulortim^  whereof  (he  had  given  him  the  charge,  on 
the  ?  ift  of  January  preceding  j  "Her  majeflie  chearfullip 
*<•  received  the  fame  into  her  hands,  faying: — you  intended 
*'  to  prefent  this  book  unto  me  by  the  Countefs  of  Warwick; 
f*  but  I  will  none  of  that ;  for  if  any  fubjed  of  mine  do  me 
f  a  fervice,  /  will  thankfullie  accept  It  from  his  own  bands'* 
[Id.fign.  G.4I.J 

(a]  Inquiry,  103. 

'*  Frorn 
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"  From  the  examination  of  various  fac  fimi- 
"  les,"  he  (/$)  fays,  '«  it  appears  that  her 
"  hand-writing  gradually  enlarged  as  me  ad- 
"  vanced  in  life  ;  and  that  in  the  year  1587, 
"  or j 1 588,  it  was  at  lead  a  fourth,  perhaps  a 
"  third,  larger  than  her  writing  when  me 
"  came  to  the  throne."  Is  it,  then,  wonder- 
ful, that  he  mould  have  found  in  this  epiftle, 
which  was,  no  doubt,  nattily  written,  as  me 
palled  through  London,  ft  no  lefs  [fewer] 
«'  than  fix  grofs  errors,"  he  mould  have  faid, 
fix  dijjimilarities :  The  wonder  had  been,  had 
any  fimiiarity  been  found.  Who  could  paral- 
lel Elizabeth,  who  was  fo  unparallel  to  herfelf, 
at  different  periods  of  her  various  life  ?  I  have 
compared  the  fac  fimlles  of  Elizabeth's  ligna- 
ture,  which  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  (<:} 
engrave,  with  zfac-Jimile  in  Lodge's  (d)  liluf- 
trations,  and  with  a  fac-jimile  of  the  Queen's 
iignature  in  Forbes's  (e)  ftate-papers :  But, 
fhey  are  fo  diffimilar  in  the  general  refem- 
blance,  fo  unlike  in  the  letters,  and  fo  different 
in  the  flourimes,  that  I  could  mew  six  grofs 
errors,  in  the  beft  of  them  ;  if  there  could  be 

(/>)  Inquiry,  104.  (<:)  Inquiry,  plate  I. 

(d)  Vol.  i.  plate  10.  (#)  Vol.      p.  59. 
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derived  from  the  labour,  any  inftrudion,  and 
amufement,  which  would  repay  the  trouble  of 
detection.  The  public  accufer  aflerts,  as  his 
concluding  prooij  what,  indeed,  is  equally 
unwarranted  by  the  fatt,  as  his  former  af- 
fumptions,  that  "  her  genuine  autographs  are 
'«  bolt-  upright  (/) : "  Of  bolt-  uprightnefs,  how- 
ever, who  can  judge,  without  a  plummet?  But, 
of  contradicting  contradictions,  there  is  no  end  ! 
I  here  clofe  my  apology  for  the  believers, 
which  I  fubmit  to  this  critical  court,  on  this 
head  of  the  Inquiry.  It  will  be  eafily  recollect- 
ed, that  the  public  accufer  undertook,  by  fpe- 
cial  investigations,  to  confute  the  general  ar- 
gument of  the  Jirft  feffiion,  which  concluded  fo 
ftrongly,  in  their  favour.  His  feveral  objec- 
tions, I  have  fully  examined.  But,  I  have 
found,  in  his  aflertions,  fo  little  reality ;  in  his 
argument,  fo  little  confiftence ;  in  his  pre- 
tences, fo  little  candour j  in  his  jokes,  fo  little 

(/")  Inquiry,  105.  In  order  to  verify  the  afiertion,  with 
regard  to  the  bolt-uprightnefs  of  Elizabeth's  autographs^ 
I  compared  a  great  number  of  her  fignatures,  which 
are  preferved  in  the  College  of  Arms :  And,  it  appeared 
diftin&ly  to  me,  that  the  main  ftroke  of  the  E  was  uniformly 
defigned  to  be  upright;  but  that,  generally,  the  fmall  letters 
incline  to  the  left,  particularly,  from  the  b  in  YM-Lzbetk.  So 
fhat  the  afferted  uprightnefs  of  the  Queen's  autograph  is  not 
wholly  confiftent  with  the  real  truth. 

rifibility ; 
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(g)  rifibility ;  that  I  flatter  myfelf,  he  will  be 
allowed  to  take  nothing  by  his  motion,  although 
he  may  be  admitted  to  be  right  by  chance, 
rather  than  convincing  by  argument. 

(g-)  In  the  Inquiry,  p.  102,  Mr.  Malone  has  indeed  made 
one  good  joke,  at  the  expence  of  the  believers:  He  feigns  a 
committee  of  the  Crofs-row,  B.  C.  D.  E.  O.  P.  Q.  R. 
•who  are  fuppofed  to  be  fitting  on  "  the  Mifcelianeous  Papers V ' 
and  when  the  anachromjm  of  an  allufion  to  balloons,  and  t*> 
the  earthquake  at  Lifbon,  was  objected,  over-ruled  the  ob- 
jection i  having  "  unanimoufly  voted  it  of  no  weight  what- 
«  ever."  At  the  joke,  I  am  prepared  to  laugh:  —But,  I  am 
not  prepared,  if  it  were  allowable  to  introduce  fifllon  into 
the  detection  of  forgery,  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  anachro- 
nifm.  There  were  balloons  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and 
Shakfpeare.  For  the  word;  fee  Florio's  World  ofWords^ 
1598,  in  Vo.  ball'one,  a  great  ball ;  a  ballonc.  For  the  thing  £ 
fee  A  Thoufand  Notable  things  of  fundrie  Sorts,  printed  by 
Roberts,  in  1601;  book  10,  No.  37,  "how  to  make  a 
<l  bladder  leap  from  place  to  place ;"  and  No.  49,  «  how 
"  to  make  an  egg  afcend  into  the  air:"  Both  thefe  tricks 
were  performed,  like  fimilar  tricks  of  modern  times,  by  the 
rarefaction  of  air.  For  an  account  of  the  earthquake  at 
London,  and  other  places,  including  Lifbon,  no  doubt,  fee 
Spenfer's  Three  proper  Letter *,  printed  hy  Bynneman,  in 
1580,  p.  23;  wherein  may  be  read  "  a  grave  meteorologt- 
"  call  conference,  touching  earthquakes." — We  may  hence 
obferve,  how  eafy  it  is  to  fupply  ignorance  with  anachronifen^ 
to  fill  vacuity  with  wonder-)  and  to  tickle  folly  with  a  joke. 
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§  III.  

LORD      SOUTHAMPTON; 

AND      HIS 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

In  opening  the  Apology,  on  this  head  of 
the  fubjecl:,  the  believers  are  again  led,  by  the 
fad:,  to  obferve,  that  the  objections,  which 
had  been  ftrongly  ftated,  during  the  firft  pe- 
riod of  difquifition,  are  either  relinquished 
wholly,  or  fupported  feebly,  fince  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Miscellaneous  Papers. 

To  the  iignature  of  Lord  Southampton,  by 
his  title  t  it  was  objected  by  thofe,  who  pre- 
tended to  know  parliamentary  ufages,  that  the 
practice  of  the  peers,  in  figning  by  their  titles, 
without  their  baptifmal  names,  did  not  com- 
mence, for  a  century,  after  the  epoch  of  his  cor- 
refpondence  with  Shakfpeare.  The  fceptics  ap- 
plauded this  objection  to  Lord  Southampton's 
fignature,  as  a  decifive  proof  of  the  ndlion.  On 
the  contrary,  the  believers  heard  it,  without 
affenting  to  the  truth  of  the  premifes,  or  the 
fairneis  of  the  deduction ;  becaufe,  recollecting 
precedents,  they  knew,  that  the  objection  was 
peither  fupported  by  facl:,  nor  juflified  by 
cqftom. 

Without 
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Without  referring  to  feudal  times,  when 
men  were  known  by  the  names  of  their  lands, 
and  barons  diftinguimed  themfelves  by  their 
titles,  the  practice  may  be  eafily  traced  by 
precedents,  and  the  cuftom  clearly  illustrated 
by  examples,  at  fucceflive  periods  of  our  hif- 
tory.  A  few  in  fiances  from  the  remarkable 
fpecimens  of  fignatures  in  Fenn's  Letters, 
written  during  the  times  of  our  Edwards 
and  Henrys,  will  throw  abundant  light  on  this 
curious  fubjecl ;  and  alfo  prove,  that  the  mo- 
dern practice  had  a  more  early  origin,  than  the 
objectors  fuppofed.  John  de  Vere,  writing  to 
John  Pafton,  in  the  38th  of  Henry  6th,  con- 
cluded :  "  Uretyn  at  Wouenho,  the  xvii  day; 
"  The  Earl  of  Oxenford; — Oxenford  (a)" 
We  here  fee,  that  the  baptifmal  name  of  this 
great  peer  was  not  prefixed  to  his  (ignature. 
John  Lord  Scales,  a  nobleman  of  uncommon 
worth,  concluded  his  letter  to  John  Pafton 
thus : — "  Writen  at  Midelton  the  xvi  day  of 
"  Odtob'r; — youre  frende, — Scales  (^)."  One 

of 

(a]  Fenn's  Let.  vol.  iii.  p.  362. 

(b)  Ib.  367.  And  fee  autographs  of  Lord  Oxenford,  and 
Lord  Scales,  in  vol.  ii.  plate  i.     And  fee  Lord  Haftyng's  fig- 
nature,  in  the  fame  manner,  in  plate  iv.  and  fo,  of  others,  in 
the  other  plates: — The  fa#,  then,  is  incontrovertible,  as  to 

the 
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of  the  executors  of  Sir  John  Faftolf,  writing 
to  the  ryght  worcheppful  Sere  Mayfter  John 
Stv&es,  a  do<5tor  of  the  civil  laws,  and  an  officer 
of  the  bimop's  court,  concluded  :  "  Wretyn 
"  in  ye  abbey  of  langeley  the  viii  day  of  ye 
"  monyth  of  may,  the  yeere  of  our  lord 
"  m,  cccc,  Ix  :  youre  preeft  ;  —  abbot  of 
'*  langeley  (<:)."  And,  even  private  gentle- 
men, in  thofe  days,  figiied  their  furnames, 
without  their  biptifmal  appellations  ;  as  in  a 
letter  to  Sir  Robert  Rokyfby  "  be  his  fervant 
"  and  Bedman,  PerJ'e  (d\':  A  limilar  pradHce 
continued,  through  the  .fubfequent  (e)  reigns, 
though  the  cuitom  was  iiot  altogether  uni- 
form (/).  The  knowledge  of  the  believers 
was  warranted,  then,  in  rejecting  the  ignorance 
of  the  fceptics,  upon  a  point  of  archaeology, 

the  fignature  of  peers,  in  thofe  times,  without  their  baptifmal 
appellations,  or  the  initial  letters  of  their  names,  and  titles. 

(c]  Ib.  400:  and  p.  422  for  other  fignatures,  in  the  man- 
lier of  anagrams. 

(*/)  Ib.  434.;  and  fee  the  autographs,  in  the  fame  volume, 
plate  xvii — xviii — xix — xx:  And,  fee  a  letter,  in  September 
1603,  figned  Fcwler^  in  Lodge's  II.  vol.  iii.  p.  169. 

(e)  See  Howard's  Colie&ions,  160-61. 

(/)  See  the  autographs  in  Lodge's  Illuftrations,  vol.  i. 
plate  5,  &c. — And  fee  the  autographs  in  Forbes's  ftate- 
papers,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 

which 
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which  was  fo  dearly  eftablimed,  and  generally 
known :  Yet,  fays  the  public  accufer,  "  in 
"  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  your  lordfhip 
"  knows,  noblemen  in  their  fignatures  ufually 
"  prefixed  their  Chriftian  name  to  their  (g) 
**  titles;"  though  his  own  documents  de- 
monftrate  a  contrary  ufage. 

During  the  long,  and  improving,  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  practice  of  the  peers,  in  their 
fignatures,  went  on  progreffively,  from  an- 
cient irregularity,  towards  modern  uniform- 
ity. Let  us  take,  as  examples,  the  celebrated 
favourites  of  that  maiden  queen  :  The  earl  of 
Leycefter  was  very  various,  in  his  fignature : 
as  we  may  fee,  often,  R.  (b)  Lecefter;  Ro.  (/) 
Lecefler;  Ro.  (k)  Leycefter;  R.  Leycefter  (/). 
Thefe  varieties  fufficiently  prove,  that  there 
is  no  drawing  a  true  conclufion  from  a  fingle 
autograph,  in  that  age.  This  obfervation  is  more 
ftrongly  exemplified  from  the  ftill  more  vari- 
ous practice  of  Elizabeth's  other  favourite  : 
He  figned,  at  times,  EfTex;  R.  EfTex;  Ro. 

(g)  Inquiry,  184.          (b]  Peck's  Defid.  H2-IJH4. 
(;'J  Ib.  100-4-5-6.  (k)  Ib.  128-132. 

(/)  Lodge's  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  286;  and  Mai.  Inquiry,  plate 
ii.  which  is  a  different  autograph,  in  fome  points,  from  the 
preceding,  in  Lodge. 

Eflex ; 
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Eflex  5  Rob.  EfTex;  and  Robert  Eflex  (m}. 
Now,  the  egregious  fophiftry,  of  arguing  from 
a  fingle  autograph,  is  apparent  from  thole 
varieties.  If  any  fyilem  could  be  deduced 
from  fuch  variety,  I  mould  conclude,  that 
when  he  was  moft  gay,  he  ligned  EJ/ex,  and 
when  he  was  mofh  grave,  he  fubfcribed  Robert 
Eflex  (»). 

The  public  accufer,  however,  comforts  him* 
felf,  with  (d)  remarking,  that  "  whatever  exam- 
*'  pies  of  the  modern  practice  may  occalionally 
"  be  found  in  ancient  times,  Henry,  Lord  South- 
"  ampton  prefixed  his  Gbriftian  name  to  his  ti- 
"  tie ,  a  practice,  which  feems  to  have  been 
"  hereditary  in  his  family ;  for  the  autograph 
"  of  his  father — (II.  Southampton)  is  in  the 
"  Mufeuni."  Strange  !  That  fo  accurate  a  lo- 
gician ihould  continually  argue  againft  the 

(»z)  See  Birch's  Mem.  vol.  li.  p.  444-5 — 458 — 486  : 
Howard's  Co"  o&ions,  232 — 521.  See  the  Cabala,  p.  213- 
15,  for  ftivea  lecters  to  Secretary  Davifon,  figned  R  Effux; 
p.  216,  two  to  the  Queen,  figned,  Ro.  Eflex  j  and  p.  2 18, 
one  letter  to  the  Lord  Keeper  Ellefmerc,  figned,  Eflex:  and, 
Birch's  Mem.  prove,  that  he  figned  his  Latin  letters, 
Ljfixius. 

(«)  While  he  lay,  a  condemned  man,  in  the  Tower,  he 
fubfcribed  Robert  li.fex.  [Howard's  Col,  524:  Birch's 
Mem.  vol.  ii.  p.  486.3 

(»)  Inquiry,  184. 

conviction 
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Conviction,  which  his  own  documents  en- 
force. His  autographs  do  not  prove,  that 
either  the  father,  or  the  fon,  prefixed  their 
chrljllan  names  to  their  titles  •>  fince  they  only 
prove,  that  they  prefixed  the  initial  H: — 
Now,  H  might  reprefent  Humphry,  Hugh, 
Hubert,  Horatio,  Herbert,  Hamon,  Hadrian, 
Hodge,  Hector,  Hob,  Harry,  Hobbinol,  Henry, 
or  Hildebrand.  Here,  then,  he  fails.  But, 
he  is  certain  of  his  pofition,  that  the  father, 
and  the  fon,  uniformly  fubfcribed  H.  South- 
ampton. Had  he  looked  into  Howard's  Col- 
lections, he  would  have  feen  the  fubfcription 
of  the  father,  in  the  modern  form,  to  be 
Southampton,  without  either  his  chriftian  name, 
or  the  initial  of  it  (p).  When  he  was  ran* 
facking,  unfuccefsfully,  every  place  for  auto- 
graphs of  Shakfpeare's  patron,  had  he  thrown 
his  eyes  on  a  'white-letter  publication  of  the 
Virginia  Company,  whereof  his  lordfhip  was 
treafurer,  he  would  have  beheld  the  formal 
fubfcription  of  HENRY  Southampton  (g).  Here, 

again, 

(^>)  See,  in  p.  226,  a  letter,  dated  the  2yth  of  June  1573  » 
now,  the  autograph,  in  the  Inquiry,  is  affixed  to  an  epiftle, 
dated  July  26,  1572.  [Inquiry,  185.3 

(q)  See  "  His  majefties  gracious  letter  to  the  Earle  of 

cc  Southampton,  treafurer,  and  to  the  Council  and  Company 

K  «  of 
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again,  he  fails.  The  believers  knew,  from 
thofe  remarkable  examples,  that  there  was  no 
uniformity,  in  lignatures,  during  thofe  times. 
His  beft  apology  is,  while  the  believers  re- 
quire none,  that  he  was  milled  by  the  intem- 
perance of  his  zeal  to  reafon  from  a  fancied 
uniformity,  which  being  only  a  Will-o'-th'- 
wifp,  led  him  headlong  into  "  the  great  bog  of 
"  Allen."  Here,  with  Lord  Charlemont  by 
his  fide,  he  plunges  a  while.  At  length,  they 
flounder  through,  "  by  producing  two  letters 
"  written  by  Lord  Southampton,  the  only  let- 
"  ters  of  his  known  to  be  extant  (r}."  But,  I 
have  produced  another  letter  of  Lord  South- 
ampton, written  on  a  public  occafion,  publifhed 
by  authority,  and  made  notorious  from  its 

"  of  Virginia  heere  :"  Commanding  the  prefent  fetting  up  of 
filk  works,  and  planting  of  vines  in  Virginia,  &e.  publifhed 
by  authority:  and  printed  by  Kyngfton,  1622.  Lord  South- 
ampton's name  is  fubfcribed,  in  the  before  mentioned  form, 
of  HZNTRY  Southampton,  to  tha  letter,  which  the  company 
in  England  fent,  on  that  occafior,,  "  To  the  Governour  and 
"  Councell  of  State  in  Virginia."  This  pamphlet  will  now 
go  down  the  ftream  of  time,  borne  along  it  by  the  names  of 
Southampton,  and  Shaicfpeare;  and  will  be  remembered,  in 
the  annals  of  that  country,  "  where  tobacco  loves  to  grow." 

(r)  Inquiry,  p.  185. 

object. 
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object  (j1).  Once  more,  then,  our  inquirer 
fails,  egregioufly:  And,  the  believers  may, 
at  length,  retort : — 

u  Thyfelf,  from  flattering  felf-conceit  defend, 
"  Nor,  what  thou  doft  not  know,  to  know  pretend! " 
But,  it  is  felf  conceit,  flattering  felf-conceit, 
which  is  the  bane  of  all  refearch,  and  the  ob- 
ftruction  to  all  knowledge.  Never  was  this 
remark  more  fully  proved,  than  in  the  bio- 
graphy of  Lord  Southampton,  which  Mr. 
Malone  has  feveral  times  touched  upon ;  yet 
has  left  it,  either  without  fulnefs,  in  its 
facts,  or  precifion,  in  its  notices.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  of  ufe,  to  run  over  the  life 
of  Shakfpeare's  patron ;  in  order  to  eluci- 
date this  fubjed  -3  to  point  out  the  miftakes 
of  error;  and  to  eftablim  the  certainties,  which 
are  often  mifconceived  by  fondnefs,  and  very 
often  miftated  by  flattery. 

The  family  of  Wryothiley,  who  were  com- 
monly called  Wrythe>  may  be  found  among 
the  heralds ,  in  the  feveral  reigns,  from  Edward 
4  to  Henry  (t)  8.  The  grandfather  of  Shak- 

(j)  See  yetanother  letter  of  Lord  Southampton  to  Win- 
wood,  dated  the  6th  Auguft  1613,  in  Win.  Mem.  vol.  iii, 
P-475- 

(/)  See  the  Archzeologig,  vol.  iii.  jh  209. 

K  2  .    ipeare's 
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fpeare's  Southampton  rofe,-from  being  faucon- 
herald,  to  be  lord  chancellor,  and  an  earl,  un- 
der the  capricious  Henry  viii.  Lord  South- 
ampton's father  was  Henry,  Earl  of  Southamp- 
ton ;  his  mother  was  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
Anthony,  the  firfl  Vifcount  of  Montague :  And, 
he  was  born,  on  the  6th  of  October  i573(#)* 
He  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  father,  on 
the  4th  of  October  (v)  1 58 1  -,  an  event,  which 
enabled  his  mother  to  marry,  ere  long,  Sir 
Thomas  Heneage;  who,  as  treafurer  of  the 
chamber,  had  much  connection  with  players, 
and  writers  of  plays.  Wherefoever  Lord 
Southampton  may  have  received  his  earlieft 
learning,  he  compleated  his  education  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  finimed  his  fludies  at  Grey's 
Inn  (<w). 

From 

(u)  Burghley  had  recorded,  in  his  Diary,  that  Henry  Earl 
of  Southampton,  was  born  in  1573;  [Murden,  792,]  but 
Mr.  Malone  has  afcertained,  from  the  efcheat  rolls  of  the  24 
of  Eliz.  the  day  of  his  birth.  [Inquiry,  180.] 

(v)  Mr.  Malone  fays  he  died  in  1583:  [Shale,  vol.  x.  p.  4.] 
But,  Brook,  and  the  heralds,  are  as  pofitive  to  the  day,  and 
month,  and  year.  [Cat.  of  Succeflion,  p.  224.] 

(iv]  Dec.  n,  1585.  Hen.  Comes  Southampton  impubes 
12  annorutn  admiffus  in  matriculam  Acad.  Cant.  [Regr. 
Acad.  Cantab.]  Henricus  Wriothjley  Comes  Southampton 
cocptaitts  in  ordinem  Megiftrornm  in  artibvs  per  gratiam 

Jun. 
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From  the  trammels  of  difcipline,  he  entered 
the  world,  on  the  6th  of  Oftober,  1 594.  When 
he  was  fcarcely  of  age,  he  had  the  honour  to 
receive  Shakfpeare's  dedication  of  Venus  and 
Adonis ,  "  the  firft  heir  of  his  invention  :"  As 
another  token  of  his  love,  Shakfpeare  foon 
dedicated  to  his  firft  patron  "  'The  Rape  of 
"  Lucrece-"  though  "but  a  fuperfluous  moiety 
"  of  his  duty."  It  is  eafy  to  conjecture,  how 
this  reciprocation  of  kindnefs  commenced,  be- 
tween the  peer,  who  was  eleven  years  younger 
than  Shakfpeare,  and  the  poet,  who  was  ftrug- 
gling  with  the  difficulties  of  life.  We  have 
already  feen  the  origin  of  this  connection,  in 
the  marriage  of  Sir  Thomas  Heneage,  the 
treafurer  of  the  chamber,  with  Lady  South- 
ampton ;  in  the  confequent  intercourfe  of  the 
family,  with  the  play-houfe';  and  we  may 

Jun.  6,  1589.  [Regr.  Acad.  Cantab.]— This  note,  Mr. 
Craven  Ord  very  obligingly  copied  for  me  from  the  late  Mr. 
Cole's  copy  of  Wood's  Athenae,  which  is  in  his  library.  Lord 
Southampton  was  of  St.  John's  College.  [Mai.  Shak.  vol.x. 
p.  4.]  And,  in  June  1590,  he  entered  himfelf  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
it  is  faid,  on  the  authority  of  Leland,  in  his  Encomia:  Buts 
the  regifter  of  that  inn,  which  has  been  fearched,  mows,  that 
this  aflertion  is  a  miftake,  as  to  the  inn ;  and  a  penfion-roll 
of  Grey's  Inn  has  lately  been  found,  in  Lady  Grey's  library, 
at  Wrefr,  in  Bedfordshire;  in  which  penfion- roll  [1611] 
Lord  Southampton  is  mentioned  as  a  member  of  Grey's- 
feft 

K  3  eafily 
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eafily  fuppofe,  that  the  youthfulnefs  of  Lord 
Southampton  led  him  into  all  the  gayetics  of 
the  world ;  as  his  paffion  for  fame  made  him 
the  protector  of  letters.  From  this  epoch, 
Lord  Southampton  may  be  faid  to  have  been 
fed  with  dedications,  the  flatulent  food  of 
wandering  vanity. 

But,  Lord  Southampton  was  ere  long  fmit- 
ten  with  love  of  a  very  different  kind  from 
Shakfpeare's ;  being  captivated  by  the  charms 
of  the  falre  Miftrefs  Varnon  (x).  The  oppo- 
fition  of  Elizabeth  made  this  a  tedious  court- 
fhip ;  which  ended,  at  length,  in  a  comfort- 
lefs  marriage. — "  He  accompanied  Lord  EfTex 
"  as  a  volunteer  in  the  expedition  to  Cadiz, 
"  in  1596,"  fays  Mr.  Malone  (j/):  But, 
Camden,  and  Hakluyt  keep  Lord  Southamp- 

(x)  Rowland  White,  whom  we  (hall  have  frequent  oc- 
cafion  to  quote,  wrote  to  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  his  patron,  on 
the  23d  of  September  1595;  "My  Lord  Southampton 
<£  doth  with  to  [too]  much  familiarity  court  the  faire  Mrs. 
"  Varnon,  while  his  friends,  obferving  the  Queen's  hu- 
"  mours  towards  my  Lord  of  Effex,  do  what  they  can  to 
<c  bring  her  to  favour  him;  but  it  is  yet  in  vain."  £  Sydney, 
Pap.  vol.i.  348.]  Mr-  Malone  has  wifely  remarked,  that  we 
ought  not  to  be  mificd  by  the  olden  word  miflrefs  to  fuppofcj 
that  this  charming  fair  one  was  either  a  difconfolate  widow, 
or  an  old  maid. 

(>•)  Mai.  Shak.  vol.x.  p.  4. 

'tOD. 
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ton  in  (2)  England  -,  where  he,  doubtlefs, 
.remained,  "  fetter'd  in  amorous  chains :" 
And,  Mr.  Malone  appoints  Lord  Southamp- 
ton, in  the  following  year,  "  captain  of  the 
"  Garland,  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  befl 
"  fhips,"  and  makes  him  "  vice  admiral  of 
"  the  nrft  fquadron,  in  the  fleet  that  failed 
"  againft  the  Azores,"  in  1597  (a).  But, 
Camden  fays  exprefsly,  that  the  Earls  of  Rut- 
Jand,  Southampton,  and  other  lords,  and 
-knights,  "  lifted  themfelves  as  volunteers  in 
(t  this  expedition  (b)"  Whatever  command 

he 

(z)  Kennet's  Col.  vol.  ii.  p.  593;  and  Hakluyt's  Voy- 
ages, 1598,  vol.  i.  p.  607-17,  which  both  fpecify  the  prin- 
cipal perfons  in  the  expedition;  and  (how,  that  the  fleec  re- 
mained at  Cadiz,  on  the  5111  of  July  1596  :  New,  Lord 
Southampton  executed  at  London  a  power  of  attorney,  on 
the  i  ft  of  July,  1596,  to  Richard  Rounching,  to  receive  of 
George,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  and  John  ^  aylor,  his  fervanr, 
a  thoufand  pounds.  This  curious  document,  which  proves, 
that  Lord  Southampton,  could  not  be  at  Cadiz  on  the  ifi  of 
July,  1596  ;  and  which  alfo  fhows,  how  Lord  Southampton 
could  write  at  the  age  of  three  and  twenty,  Mr.  Craven  Ord 
communicated  to  me,  in  the  moft  liberal  manner.  See 
Birch's  Mem,  of  Q^  Eliz.  vol.  ii.  p.  45-50,  for  additional 
proofs,  that  Lord  Southampton  was  not  on  the  expedition  to 
Cadiz,  in  1596. 

(a)  Mai.  Shak.  vol.  x.  p.  4. 

(£)  Kennet,  vol.  ii.   597  :    Rowland  White  wrote  Sir 
K  4  Henry 
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he  may  have  got,  Lord  Southampton  behaved 
moft  gallantly  :  He  was  wounded  in  the  en- 
gagement (f)  with  the  Spaniards  :  He  was 
knighted  by  Eflex,  upon  the  voyage:  Yet, 
when  he  returned,  with  his  friend,  to  court, 
in  October  1597,  Lord  Southampton  was 
frowned  on  by  the  Queen,  "  who  thought 
"  that  Eflex  might  have  done  more,  and  be- 
"  haved  better  to  Raleigh  (</)." 

Lord  Southampton  returned  to  the  amufe- 
ments,  and  bufinefs  of  London,  with  a  new 
relifh.  On  fome  quarrel,  he  challenged  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland;  but,  they  were  re- 
frrained  from  fighting,  by  the  Queen's  (<?)  or- 
der. He  began  his  parliamentary  career,  on 

Henry  Sydney,  on  the  Qth  of  April  1597 — "  Lord  Southamp- 
"  ton,  by  two  hundred  means^  hath  gotten  leave  to  go  with 
<{  them  [Lord  Thomas  Howard,  and  Raleigh]  and  is  ap- 
tc  pointed  to  go  in  the  Garland,"  as  a  volunteer^  fays  the 
context.  [Sydney,  Pap.  vol.  ii.  p.  37.]  And  Birch's  Mem. 
vol.  ii.  p.  344,  is  pofitive  on  the  point. 

(c)  Birch's  Mem.  vol.  ii.  p.  274:    The  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, who  had  been  challenged  by  Lord  Southampton, 
wrote  to  Bacon,  that  his  lordfhip's  "arm  was  hurt  with  the 
*  ballon." 

(d)  Syd.  Pap.  vol.  ii.  p.  72  :  "  Lord  Southampton  fought 
«  with  one  of  the  king's  great  men  of  war,  and  funk  her,'' 
fays  Rowland  White;  but  this  is  a  very  different  ftory  from 
Mr.  Malone's. 

(e)  Birch's  Mem.  vol.  ii.  p.  274. 

the 
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the  24th  of  October  1597  (f)>  He  recom- 
menced his  courtfhip,  with  the  fallings-out,  and 
renewals  of  love.  He  propofed,  in  January 
I59r»  to  travel  with  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil  j 
"  to  the  extreme  grief  of  his  miftrerTe,  that 
"  paries  her  time  in  weeping  (g)."  He,  at 
the  fame  time,  gave  mortal  offence  to  Eliza- 
beth, who  was  already  indignant  enough,  that 
he  mould  prefume  to  love,  without  her  know- 
ledge, and  to  think  of  marriage,  without  her 
confent.  Southampton,  Raleigh,  and  other  men 
of  fafhion,  being  at  play  one  evening  in  the 
prefence  chamber,  were  warned  by  Willough- 
bie,  the  proper  officer,  to  depart;  as  the  Queen 
was  retired  to  reft.  Raleigh,  who  knew  the 
penalty  of  difobedience,  put  his  money  into 
his  purfe,  and  departed :  But,  Southampton, 
being  young,  and  heedlefs,  remained,  and 
flruck  Willoughbie,  who  returned  the  blow. 
Elizabeth  hearing,  on  the  morrow,  of  this 
brawl,  thanked  Willoughbie,  and  faid,  "  he 

(f)  u  Introduftum  fuit  breve  Comitis  South'ton,  24  QSt. 
1597.   [Lords  Journ.  vol.  ii.  p,  192.]    Lord  Southampton 
was  prefent,  on  the  7th  Nov.  the  26th  Nov.  the  I3th  and 
I4th  Dec.  and  the  parliament  rofe  on  the  8th  of  Feb'ry 
159?-.    [Ib.  224.] 

(g)  Rowland  White's  letter,  dated  14  Jan'ry  1595,  in 
£yd,  Pap.  vol.  ii.  p.  81. 

"  had 
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"  had  better  have  fent  Southampton  to  the 
*'  porter's  lodge  j  to  lee  who  durit  have 
"  fetched  him  out  (£)."  Yet,  Lord  South- 
ampton thought  her  majefty's  ufage  of  him 
very  ftrange  (/).  He  refolved,  however,  to 
attend  Secretary  Cecil,  on  his  embafiy  to  Paris : 
But,  meantime,  Cobham,  Raleigh,  and  South- 
ampton, "  feverally  feafted  Mr.  Secretary,  be- 
"  fore  his  departure 5  and  had  plaies,  and  ban- 
"  quets  (/£)•"  On  the  loth  of  February  159.5, 
Lord  Southampton  departed  from  (/)  London  s 
."  leaving  behind  him  a  moft  defolate  gentle - 
"  woman,  that  almoft  wept  out  her  faireft 
'«  eyes  («?)," 

Few 

(b)  Rowland  White  tells  the  ftory,  admirably,  in  his  let- 
ter of  the  igth  Jan'ry  15^! :  Syd.  Pap.  vol.  ii.  p.  83. 

(*')  Ib.  87. 

(k)  Rowland  White,  30  Jan'ry,  159^.   Ib.  87. 

(/)  Birch's  Negotiations,  p.  87. 

(m)  Rowland  White,  n  February  159^.  Ib.  90.  He 
had  fecretly  heard,  "  that  Lord  Southampton  was  to  have 
"  been  married  to  his  faire  miftrefTe,  before  his  departure." 
[Ib.  88.]  This  accounts  for  the  weeping  of  the  defolate 
gentlewoman.  Yet,  Mr.  Malonc  marries  them,  in  1596  : 
And,  he  fends  him,  in  1598,  as  general  of  the  horfe,  to  Ire- 
land, with  Eflex  ;  while  he  was  travelling  with  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Cecil,  in  France.  [Shale,  vpl.'x.  5.]  In  the  •poetical 

dedication 
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Few  young  noblemen  have  travelled  with  a 
more  prudent  guide,  than  did  Lord  Southamp- 
ton, with  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil.  They  arrived 
at  Paris  on  the  1ft  of  March  159^..  But,  it 
was  at  Angers,  on  the  i^th  of  March,  that 
they  had  the  gratification  of  feeing  the  cele- 
brated Henry  IV.;  when  Secretary  Cecil  pre- 
fented  Lord  Southampton  to  that  illuftrious 
monarch,  faying;  that  his  lordfhip  "  was  corne 
"  with  deliberation  to  do  him  fervice:"  Henry 
IV.  embraced,  and  welcomed  Lord  (;/)  South- 
ampton; who  was  difappointed,  by  the  peace 
of  Vervins,  in  the  hopes  of  ferving  the  cam- 
paign of  1598,  under  that  great  commander. 
He,  probably,  returned  to  London,  in  Novem- 
ber (o)  1598  j  and  was,  undoubedly,  foon  af- 
ter 

dedication  of  Fiorio's  World  of  Words,  to  Lord  Southamp- 
ton, in  159^,  there  are  the  following  lines: 

"  ±  \&~iu  liv'-ft  in  tra-vcll,  for eine  rites  inQuiring, 
"  Honor's  ingender'd  fparldes  thereto  filing, 
"  Immutable  in  travel's  mutabilitie." 

(«)  See  the  difpatch  in  Birch's  Negotiations,  109. 

(o)  Rowland  White  wrote,  2d  November  1598,  that 
Xord  Southampton  is  about  to  return  to  England.  Syd.  Pap. 
vol.  ii.  104.  In  the  year  1598,  Florio  dedicated  his  World 
ofWords^to  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  to  the  Earl  of  Southamp- 
ton, and  to  Lucie,  the  Countefs  of  Bedford.  To  the  Earl 
of  Southampton  he  faid  : — «  In  truth,  I  acknowledge  an  en- 

"  tire 
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ler  married  to  Elizabeth  Vernon,  the  daughter 
of  John  Vernon,  of  Hodnet,  in  the  county  of 
Salop  ;  to  the  great  offence  of  Elizabeth,  who 
fent  them  both  to  (p)  prifon ;  as  the  inexora- 
ble lord  chancellor  now  fends  his  wards  to 
durance  vfk,  when  they  have  been  led,  furrep- 
titionfly,  to  the  altar  of  Hymen. 

After  mature  deliberation,  the  Earl  of  Efiex 
was  appointed,  in  the  beginning  of  1 599,  Lord 
Deputy  of  Ireland,  with  unprecedented  pow- 
ers. On  the  ayth  of  March  1 599,  he  depart- 
ed for  Ireland  :  And  on  that  occafion — 
w  •  London  pour'd  out  her  citizens: 

tl  tire  debt,  not  only  of  my  beft  knowledge,  but  of  all ;  yea, 
tt  of  more  than  I  know,  or  can  to  your  bounteous  lordfhip, 
tl  in  wbofe  pav  ond  patronage  I  have  lived  fame  years ;  to 
<c  whom  I  owe  and  vovvc  the  years  I  have  to  live.  But,  as 
44  to  me,  and  many  more,  the  glorious  and  gracious  funfhine 
t£  of  your  honour  hath  infufed  light  and  life."  It  ought  to 
be  remembered  that,  wben  the  fecond  edition  of  this  World 
effPordS)  was  publifhed,  in  161 1,  the  firft  dedication  was  un- 
gratefully fupprefled,  and  a  frefli  dedication  was  made,  "  To 
*<  the  imperiall  majeftie  of  the  higheft  borne  princes,  Anna 
"  of  Denmark,  crowned  queen  of  England,  Scotland,  France, 
tc  and  Ireland;  &c." 

(p]  Brook's  Catalogue,  224 :  In  writing  to  the  Lords 
cf  the  Council,  EfTex  exprefled  himfelf  thus  :  **  Was  it 
"  treafon  in  my  Lord  of  Southampton  to  marry  my  poor 
*'  kinfwoman,  that  neither  long  imprifonment,  nor  any 
"  punifhment  befides,  that  hath  been  ufual,  in  like  cafes,  can 
"  fatisfy,  or  appeafe  ?"  [Birch's  Mem.  vol.  ii.  p.  422.] 

«  The 
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«  The  mayor,  and  all  his  brethren,  in  beft  fort, 
«  Like  to  the  fenators  of  antique  Rome, 
«  With  the  plebeians,  fwarming  at  their  heels, 
«  Went  forth." 

**  In  1598"  [1599]  fays  Mr.  Malone,  "Lord 
'*  Southampton  attended  his  noble  friend  to 
"  Ireland,  as  general  of  the  horfe  (q)"  Being, 
at  lafl,  fafely  arrived,  in  Ireland,  fays  Camden  ; 
"  and  having  received  the  fword,  according  to 
"  form,  EfTex  immediately  made  the  Earl  of 
"  Southampton  general  of  the  horfe,  clean  con- 
"  trary  to  his  inftructions  (r)."  It  was  here, 
that  an  enmity  began  between  Lord  Southamp- 
ton, and  Lord  Grey,  which  created,  afterwards, 
much  vexation  to  both(j).  Lord  Southampton, 
being  foon  difmifled  from  his  command,  by  the 
Queen's  orders,  returned  to  London,  on  the 
20th  of  September  1599;  and  Lord  Effex 
unexpectedly  arrived  on  the  2  8th  of  the  fame 

(q)   Shak.  vol.  x.  5. 

(r)  An.  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  614:  Birch's  Mem.  vol.  if. 
p.  396. 

(*)  Air.  Secretary  Cecil  wrote  to  the  ambaflador  Neville 
at  Paris  on  the  gth  of  June  1599:  "  Yf  you  chance  to  heare 
**  any  flying  tale,  that  my  Lord  Grey  fhould  be  committed  in 
11  Ireland,  the  accident  was  only  this:  That  he  being  only  a 
"  colonel  of  horfe,  and  my  Lord  of  Southampton  general,  he 
"  did  charge,  without  direction ;  and  fo,  for  order  fake,  was 
"  only  committed  to  the  marfhal,  for  one  night."  [Win- 
wood's  Mem.  vol.  i.  47.] 

month ; 
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month  ;  but,  without  "  bringing  rebellion 
«f  broached  on  his  fword(/)."  Lord  South- 
ampton came  not  any  more  to  court,  but 
paffed  his  time  in  London,  merely  in  going' 
to  plaies,  every  day.  Lady  Southampton,  and 
Lady  Rich,  who  had  been  at  EfTex-houfe, 
retired  into  the  country  (it). 

In  December  1 599,  Lord  Mountjoy,  a 
perfon  of  lefs  prefumption,  and  more  talents, 
than  Effex,  was  nominated  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland.  Lord  Southampton  was,  foon  after, 
appointed  to  accompany  him  ;  having  the 
command  of  only  two  hundred  foot,  and  one 
hundred  horie  :  yet,  he  attended  feveral  weeks, 
in  hopes  of  having  the  fatisfacdon  of  kifling 
the  Queen's  hand  ;  but,  though  Mr.  Secretary 
Cecil  was  bis  friend,  he  could  not  obtain  that 
favour  ;  the  Queen  only  wifhing  him,  at  laft, 
a  good  journey  (v).  When  Lord  Southampton 

(t)  Rowland  White  wrote,  on  the  nth  Auguft  1599, 
"  that  Lord  Southampton  is  discharged  ;"  on  the  25  Sep- 
tember, "that  he  is  returned  to  London;"  on  the  ill  Oc- 
tober, that  Lord  Effcx  had  "  unexpectedly  returned,  and 
*'  was  committed  to  cuftody."  [  Syd.  Pap.  vol.  ii.  115- 
128-130.]  (a)  Ib.  132. 

(iO  It  (hould  feem  from  Birch's  Mem.  vol.  ii.  p.  471, 
K  that  Lord  Southampton  was  fent  to  Ireland  by  the  Earl  of 
"  EiTex,"  for  whatever  purpofe  of  good,  or  evil :  Becoming 
uneafy  there,  hs  went  from  thence  to  the  Low  Countries. 
[R] 

departed, 
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departed,  in  April  1 600,  he  fent  word  to  Lord 
Grey,  "  that  he  would  meet  him  in  any  place 
"  in  Ireland."  The  Queen  tranfmitted  orders 
"  to  ftay  the  combat."  As  a  foldier,  he  acted 
with  fuch  good  conduift,  and  bravery,  as  to 
obtain  the  Lord  Deputy's  commendation.  He 
foon  flopped  his  military  career,  in  order  to 
€nd  his  quarrel  with  Lord  Grey,  in  The  Low 
Country*.  But,  in  September  1600,  they  both 
appeared  in  London,  where  their  quarrel  was 
foon  forgotten,  by  the  world,  amidft  events 
of  greater  moment  (iv). 

Meantime,  Lord  Eflex  was  tried,  and  cen- 
fured  for  his  mifconduct  in  Ireland.  He  fub- 
mitted  ;  and  repented ;  and  foon  again  of- 
fended. He  recalled  Lord  Southampton  from 
the  Low  Countries ;  in  order  to  concert  with 
him  projects  of  infurrection  :  And,  he  la- 
boured, by  flatteries,  to  prevail  upon  the  King 
of  Scots,  to  enter  into  their  feditious  pro- 
jects (A,*).  It  was  at  this  moment,  at  the  eve 
of  the  infurrection,  that  Lord  Grey  afTaulted 
Lord  Southampton,  as  he  rode  along  the 
ftreets ;  for  which,  however,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Fleet :  So  ungoverned  were  the 
refentments  of  the  great,  in  that,  and  the  fub- 

(w)  See  Rowland  White's  News,  in  Syd.  Pap.  vol.  ii. 
149 — 64-5— 7 1-9— •  82 — 90 — 98 — 209-10-16. 

(*)  Camden,  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  629-30-31. 

*  fequent, 
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fequent,  reign  (y).  Lord  Southampton  now 
entered,  with  Lord  EiTex,  into  the  mod  trea- 
fonable  confultations.  On  the  8th  of  Fe- 
bruary 1 600- 1,  they  aiTembled,  with  other" 
confpirators,  at  EfTex-houfe.  And,  they  there 
imprifoned  the  privy  counfellors,  who  were 
fent  by  the  Queen,  to  learn  the  meaning  of 
their  tumultuous  convention.  They  now  faU 
lied  out,  into  the  city,  with  rebellious  (z) 
purpofe ;  expecting  to  overturn,  by  fudden 
tumult,  the  bed  efbablimed  government  in 
Europe.  They  were,  however,  foon  over- 
powered. Effex,  and  Southampton,  were  tried, 
on  the  1 9th  of  February,  for  high  treafon* 

(y)  See  Camden,  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  629 ;  and  Winwood's 
Mem.  vol.  i.  p.  292. 

(z)  With  regard  to  Eflex's  infurreflion,  Camdsn  [Ken- 
net,  632,]  remarks  what  is  very  curious  ;  "  Thofe  that 
"  judged  mod  fevercly  of  it,  termed  it  psrverfenefs,  and  an 
tc  impatient  thirft  for  revenge  ;  and  they  that  fpoke  worft  of 
"  it,  gave  it  no  hariher  naaie,  than  that  of  an  indifcreet 
"  forwardnefs  ;  and  to  this  day,  few  there  are  that  looked 
"  upon  it  as  a  capital  offence." — Of  this  opinion,  is  Mr. 
Malone,  who  fays,  that  Lord  Southr.mptcn  was  condemned 
for  having  joined  Lord  Effex  in  his  wii,'  projeft.  [Shakf. 
vol.  x.  p.  5.]  We  here  fee  an  example,  how  an  imputation 
may  be  caft  on  judges  and  juries,  by  mifreprefehting  the 
nature  of  the  criminal's  offence  :  Lord  Southampton  was 
not  found  guilty  of  "  joining  in  a  wild  project  j"  bui  of  le- 
vying war  againft  the  Queen,  which,  in  judgment  of  law, 
amounted  to  high  treafon. 

EiTex 
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Enex  was  condemned,  and  exec*,  red.  Lord 
Southampton  made  a  defence,  mode  ft,  but 
feeble  :  and  having  calmly  aik.-d  ths  attorney 
general  Cake,  what  he  thought,  in  his  can- 
fcience,  they  delignea  to  do  with  the  Queen  ? 
fame,"  iaid  Coke,  with  'his:  ufual 
"  that  Henry  of  Lancaaer  did  with 
"  Richard  the  2d."  Lord  Southampton  was 
alfo  condemned  "  by  all  the  feveral  voices  of 
"  every  one  of  the  peers,"  who  fat  on  the 
trial.  Bribe  generouily  requeued  the  peers 
to  interpofe  with  the  Queen,  in  favour  of 
Southampton ;  who,  he  laid,  was  capable  of 
doing  her  good  fervice.  Lord  Southampton 
himfelf  begged  the  peers  to  intercede  for  him 
in  fo  becoming  a  manner,  as  excited  the  com- 
pafiion  of  all,  who  heard  him  (a}.  He,  at 
length,  obtained  a  pardon,  which  faved  his 
life,  and  which  he  owed  to  the  friendfhip  of 
Mr.  Secretary  Cecil ;  between  whom,  and  him, 
there  had  been  a  nearnefs,  and  intimacy,  from 
their  (b)  youth  ;  but,  Southampton  was  con- 
fined 

(a]  Camden,  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  636. 

(£)  Camden,  in  Kcnnet,  vol.  '11.635.— Winwood's  Mem. 
vol.  i.  307 — 19. — On  this  point,  however,  Mr.  Malone  rea- 
Cons,  in  his  ufual  manner,  that  becaufe  there  was  enmity, 
between  Eflex  and  Cecil,  there  was  hatred  between  Cecil 
and  Southampton ;  and,  in  a  moment,  propitious  to  illibe- 

rality 

L 
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fined  in  the  tower,  from  prudential  con  fide- 
rations,  during  the  reign  of  the  Queen  ;  hap- 
pily, for  himfelf,  I  think,  and  fortunately, 
for  his  family :  For,  he  was  a  man  of  in- 
difcretion,  through  his  whole  life. 

It  is  a  facl,  which  will  ever  be  memorable, 
in  dramatic  hiftory,  "  that  the  afternoon  be- 
"  fore  the  rebellion,  Merrick,  with  a  great 
**  company  of  others,  who  were  afterwards 
"  in  the  aclion*  procured  to  be  played  before 
"  them,  the  play  of  depofmg  Richard  ad  : 
"  When  it  was  told  Merrick,  (c)  by  one 
"  of  the  players,  that  the  play  was  old,  and 
*'  they  mould  have  lofs  in  playing  it,  becaufe 
"  few  would  come  to  it,  there  were  forty 
"  millings  extraordinary  given  to  play  it ;  and 
"  fo,  thereupon,  played  it  was  (</).  The  in- 
gratitude 

rality  of  featiment,  he  fubjoins,  «  that  Salifbury's  [Cecil's] 
<c  mind  feems  to  have  been  as  crooked  as  his  body."  'Shakf. 
vol.  x.  p.  6.]  And,  fee  Reliquia  Wotton.  ibo:  and  Birch's 
Mem.  vol.  ii.  p.  462. 

(c)  Sir  Gilly  Merrick ;  who,  being  charged  as  the  chief 
commander,  that  undertook  the  defence  of  Eflex-houfe,  was 
found  guilty  of  treafon,  and  executed. 

(d)  See  A  Declaration  of  the  ProSllces  and  Trtafons,  at" 
tempted  and  committed  by  Robert  late  Earl  of  Ejjex^   and  hi: 
Complices  :—  Printed  by  Barker,  1 60 1.    This  declaration 
was  plainly  penned  by  Bacon,  and  publiflied  by  authority. 

It 
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gratitude  of  ElTex  did  not  link  deeper  into 
the  heart  of  Elizabeth,  than  the  acting  of  this 
play,  as  the  watch-word  of  the  rebels.  Pier- 
fears  transformed  her  into  Richard  ad  ;  and 
made  her  fancy  herielf  already  a  captive  prin- 
cefs,  who  was  only  one  ftep  more  from  the 
grave  (f)»  Her  wounded  pride  induced  her 

to 

It  contains  a  copy  of  "  The  Examination  of  the  Earl  of 
"  Southampton  after  his  Arraignment.3'  There  is  a  doubt 
among  the  commentators,  whether  the  play,  a^ed  on  that 
occafion,  were  Richard  2d,  or  Henry  4th.  [  Mah  Shak. 
vol.  v.  p.  3.]  But,  this  declaration  with  the  conference  be- 
tween Elizabeth  and  Lambarde,  fhow  clearly,  that  there 
was  no  fufficient  ground  in  Ti)e  State  Trials  fbr  that  doubt. 
(e)  The  Englifh  world  owe  much  to  Mr  Nichols  for 
publishing  in  hisPro^r^,  vol.  ii.  p.  I,  The  conference  be- 
tween Queen  Elizabeth,  and  William  Lambarde,  on  the  4th 
of  Auguit  1 60 1.  She  never  a&ed  better,  though  (he  had 
received  a  mortal  wound.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  Dr.  Johnfon,  fell  upon  the  fame  mode  of 
delicate  commendation  :  when  Johnfon  would,  indirectly, 
compliment  Beattie's  verfes  on  the  birth  of  the  prefentEarl 
of  Errol,  he  read  them  aloud  with  fuch  grace,  and  dignity, 
as  to  charm  the  hearers  :  When  Elizabeth  would  compli- 
ment Lambarde,  (he  read  his  PandeRa  Rotuloruni)  u  with 
M  an  audible  voice,  fo  readily^  and  diftinctly,  that  it  clearly 
"  appeared  (he  well  underftood  them."  Her  Majefty,  at 
length^  fell  upon  the  reign  of  Richard  ad ;  faying  :  "  I  am 
"  Richard  2d,  know  ye  not  that  ?"  Lambarde  anfwered  : 
**  Such  a  wicked  imagination  was  attempted  by  a  moft  un- 
"  kind  gentleman,  the  moft  adorned  creature,  that  ever 
"  your  Majefty  made."  The  Queen  replied:  "He  that 
L  2  «  will 
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to  fee  her  own  degradation  by  him,  who  had 
been  raifed  by  her  favour,  and  enriched  by 
her  bounty:  And,  me  allowed  fuch  un- 
worthy thoughts  to  prey  upon  her  fpirits. 
Diftruft  conttantly  whifpered,  in  her  ears, 
xvhat  me  feems  to  have  believed,  that  hardly 
an  honeft  man  was  any  where  to  be  found. 
Jealoufy,  and  fear,  taking  alternate  pofJeffion 

"  will  forget  Gody  will  alfo  forget  his  benefactors ;  this 
"  tragedy  was  played  forty  times  in  open  ftreets  and  houfes." 
After  fome  indifferent  difcourfe,  fhe  afked  Lambarde  :  "  If 
"  he  had  ever  fee n  a  lively  reprefentation  of  Richard  2d:" 
—He  anfwerrng,  "  None,  but  what  be  in  common  hands," 
fhe  faid,  "  She  would  command  Knevet,  the  keeper  cf  her 
"  houfe  at  Weftminfter,  to  fhew  him  a  picture  of  Richard 
"  2d,  which  Lord  Lumley  had  found  on  the  back  fide  of  a 
"  door,  in  a  bafe  room."  Returning  to  the  Rolls  of  ancient 
times,  (he  faid  :  "  In  thofe  days  force  and. arms  did  prevail,. 
K  but  now  the  wit  of  the  fox  is  eveny  where  on  foot ;  fo  as 
"  hardly  a  faithfull,  or  virtuous  man  may  be  found."  In 
this  interefting  conference,  we  may  fee  how  the  tragedy  of" 
Richard  2d  hung  upon  her  fpirits,  and  how  much  the 
"  Unfaithfulnefs  of  Efiex,  and  the  acting  of  Richard  ad," 
contributed  to  bring  that  great  Queen,  with  furrow,  to 
the  grave.  This  deduction  is  much  confirmed  by  a  letter, 
dated,  in  i6ci  ;  from  Sir  Robert  Sydney  to  Sir  John  Har- 
rington :  «  I  do  fee  the  Queen  often  ;  fhe  doth  wax  weatr 
"  lince  ihe  late  troubles ;  and  Burleigh's  death  doth  often 
"  draw  tears  down  her  goodly  cheeks  :  She  walketh  out  but 
"-  little,  meditates  much  alone,  and  fometimes  writes  irk 
".  private  to  her  beft  friends."  [See  this  letter,  which  is  very 
curious,  in  the  Nuga  dntiqu<ty,vo\.M.  p.  253,]  v 

4-  of 
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of  her  mind,  made  her  apprehend,  that  {he, 
who  was  fupported  by  the  wife  ft,  and  braveft, 
men  in  England,  was  negle&ed  by  her  own 
minifters.  Thus  torn,  by  contradictory  paf- 
ilons,  me  was  at  length  deferted  by  hope,  the 
laft  refuge  of  the  wretched  ;  and  me  died,  on 
the  24th  of  March  1603;  refufing  fuftenance; 
and  rejecting  confblation. 

At  the  acceffion  of  James  ift  to  the  throne 
of  England,  the  rifing  fortune  of  Lord  South- 
ampton conducted  him  from  his  prifon  to  the 
palace  (f) .  He  was  releafed  from  the  tower, 
on  the  loth  of  April,  16035  and  he  was  imme- 
diately reftored  to  his  lands,  and  other  rights, 
which  had  been  forfeited,  by  his  attainder. 
He  was  made  mafter  of  the  game  to  the 
Queen.  A  penfion,  of  fix  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  was  fettled  on  his  wife.  He  was  in- 
ftalled  a  knight  of  the  garter,  on  the  2d  of 
July  1603;  made  captain  of  the  ifle  of  Wight  j 
and,  by  a  new  patent,  dated  the  2 1  ft  of  July, 
he  was  again  created,  by  his  former  titles. 
He  was  appointed,  in  the  beginning  of  the 

(/}  On  the  Queen's  demifc,  "  Lord  Southampton  was 
"  much  vifited  ;  and  much  well-wiihed."  He  was  courted 
by  Bacon.  [Bacon's  Remains,  61.]  Raleigh  addreiied,  in 
Auguft  1603,  a  letter  of  juftification  to  the  Earls  of  South- 
ampton^ Suffolk,  and  Devonftiire,  and  to  Lord  Cecil.  [Ra- 
leigh's Works  by  Birch,  vol.  ii.  p.  379-] 

L  3  fubfequent 
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fubfequent  year,  lord  lieutenant  of  Hams'- 
fhire,  together  with  the  Earl  of  Devonfhire. 
When  the  parliament  met  on  the  i9th  of 
Mirch  i6oi,  Lord  Southampton  produced 
his  writ  of  :;irnn.or  •.  The  firft  bi'1,  which 
was  read,  after  the  recognition  of  the  King, 
was  for  reftltution  of  Henrv,  Earl  of  South- 
ampton ;  and  immediately  was  palled,  a  bill 
for  reftitution  of  the  children  of  the  Earl  of 
EfTex  (g).  King  James,  recollecting  the  in- 
trigues of  Effex,  and  the  confpiracy  of  Gowry, 
acted,  on  his  accemon,  as  if  he  had  thought, 
that  rebellion  againft  Elizabeth  was  a  rifing 
for  him. 

Amidft  other  felicities  of  that  happy  period 
of  his  life,  Lord  Southampton's  wife  brought 

(g)  See  Lords  Journal,  vol.  ii  p.  264-66  :  Qn  the  26th 
of  March  1604.,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  lignified  to  the  houfe 
of  Peers  "  that  the  Earls  of  Southampton  and  Pembroke 
"  were  to  be  excufed  for  their  abfence  from  parliament  for 
"  form;  iinic  ;  for  that  they  were  commanded  to  wait  upon 
"  the  King  in  his  journey  to  Rcyfton."  fib,.]  Yet,  it  is 
frid,  that  he  was  arrcited  in  June  1604,  for  a  fuppofed  con- 
Jpiracv.  fHirch's  Mem.  vol.  ii.  494.]  By  the  machinations 
of  £  flex's  great  adverfary,  the  J/ord  Salisbury,  it  is  Tuppoftd, 
fays  IVJr.  M alone,  King  James  was  perfuaded  to  believe, 
that  too  great  an  intimacy  fubfifted  between  Lord  South- 
ampton, and  his  Queen.  [Shalcf.  vol.  x.  p.  6— 9.]  See  Birch's 
JXiem.  vol.  ii.  p.  495.  Lord  Southampton,  however,  was 
prefent  at  the  prorogation  cf  parliament,  on  the  Jth  of  July 
1604. — [Lords  Journal,  vjl.  ii.  of  that  date.] 

him 
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him  a  fon,  on  the  4th  of  March  1605  j  who. 
was  chriftened,  at  court,  on  the  27th  ;  «  the 
"  King,  and  Lord  Cranburn,  with  the  Coun- 
"  tefsof  Suffolk,  being  goflips(£)."  This  tide 
of  favour  continuing  to  flow,  Lord  South* 
ampton  was  appointed  for  life,  in  June  1606, 
warden  of  the  New  foreft,  and  keeper  of  the 
park  of  Lindhurft.  In  February  1607,  he 
obtained  an  additional  grant  of  lands  jn  the 
New  foreil.  In  the  fubfequent  November, 
he  loft  his  mother  j  who,  after  the  deceafe  of 
Sir  Thomas  Heneage,  married  Sir  William 
Harvey  >  and  who  "  lefte  the  beft  of  her 
"  ftuffe  to  her  fonne,  and  the  greateft  part  to 
"  her  hufband(/)."  He  now  tried  to  promote 
his  own  intereft,  and  to  benefit  the  ftate,  by 
engaging  in  colonization,  notwithftanding  the 
fatire  of  (j)  Hall,  the  iarcafm  of  (k)  Shakfpeare, 

(h)  Winwood's  Mem,,  vol.  iij.  p.  54 :  This  tranfacYion 
ought  to  convince  the  incredulous,  that  Lord  Cranburn 
[Cecil]  was  the  conftant;  friend  of  Lord  Southampton. 

(i)  Lodge's  Illuft.  vpl.iii.  p,33i. 

(;)  In  his  Virgidemiarum^  printed  in  1599  : 
"  Ventrous  Fortuwio  his  farme  hath  fold, 
"  And  gads  to  Gyiane  l»nd  to  fifti  for  gold.'* 

(t)  In  the  Merry  Wives  of  JPlndfor  :— Falftaff  fays  of 
Ford's  wife  :  w  She  bears  the  purfe  too  ;  fhe  is  a  region  in 
*'  Guiana ;  all  gold,  and  bounty :"— rOf  Mrs.  Ford,  and 
Mrs.  Page,  he  fays  :  «  They  ihall  be  my  Eaft,  and  Weft, 
«*  Indies ;  and  I  will  trade  to  them  both." 

L  4  and 
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and  the  united  ridicule  cf  Chapman,  Jonfon, 
and  Marfton  (/).  He  became,  in  1609,  a 
leading,  charader  in  the  firft  Virginia  com- 
pany :  Pie  took  an  a.clive  part,  in  the  prnjed: 
of  fending  mips  to  the  American  coaft,  for 
die  p'irpc&s  cf  difcbvery,  and  of  traffic. 
Duri:  die  y  ars  1620- 162 1,  and  1622,  lie 
was  'chofcn,  in  oppoiition' to  the  court,  the 
tfealurer  cf*  that  cdrpc-tion,  a  place  of  en- 
vied'truft  (/»). 

Meantime,  Lord  So'utna'mpton  engaged  in 
tic  hrabks  of  the  tovvn,  which  evince,  by 

(/)  In  F.q/hvnrJ-  tio^  1605  :-r-Scapethrift  afks,  "  If 
"  V  irginia  be  apiealant  countrie  ?"  Seaguii  anfwers:  "  As 
iC  ever  the  funnc  fliiu'd  on  :  \Vild  bore  is  as  common  there, 
"  as  our  tameft.  bacon  is  here  ;  venifon,  as  mutton  ;  and 
"  you  nhall  live  freely  there,  without  fcrgeants,  or  courtiers, 
"  cr  lawyer?,  or  intellfgencers  :  You  may  be  an  alderman 
"  there,  without  being  a  fcavenger  ;  you  may  be  any  other 
«  officer  there,  and  never  be  a  flave  :  To  riches  and  fortune 
K  enough,  you  may  come,  and  never  have  the  more  vil- 
"  lainye,  nor  the  lefs  witte  :  Befides,  there,  we  fhall  have 
"  no  more  law,  than  confcience  ;  and  not  too  much  of 
"  either."  It  is  curious  to  obferve,  that  Virginia  had  net 
been  planted,  in  1605.  It  was  firft  colonized,  in  1607. 
[See  Stith's  Hiilory  of  Virginia,  printed  at  Williamfburg, 
in  that  country,  1747.] 

(T«)  lb.  2^1  '.  Several  plr.ces  were  named  in  Virginia  afier 
Lord  Sou thurrpton  :  as,  Southampton-hundred  :  Hampton- 
roads . 

their 
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their  frequency,  daring  "  the  gentle  ileeping 
"  peace  "  of  James's  reign,  the  turbulence  of 
the  age.  In  April  1610,  he  had  a  quarrel 
with  the  Earl  of  Montgomery:  "  They  fell 
**  out  at  tennis,  where  the  rackets  flew  about 
"  their  ears,  but  the  matter  was  compounded 
"  by  the  King,  without  further  bloodlhed(«). 
He  was  foon  after  diftinguiihed,  in  a  more 
honourable  manner.  When  Henry  was  created 
Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  4th  of  June  1610, 
Lord  Southampton  acted  as  his  carver,  at  the 
fplendid  (o)  entertainment,  which  was  given 
on  that  feftive  day.  In  July  1613,  expecting 
a  vifit  at  his  houfe,  in  the  New  foreft,  from 
the  King,  in  his  progrefs,  Lord  Southampton 
returned  from  the  continent,  with  unwelcome 
hafte  (p) .  He  now  received  dedications  from 
the  learned  ;  and,  in  return,  gave  protection 
to  learning  (q) .  In  1617,  he  accompanied 

[n]  Winwood's  IVJem.  vol.  iii,  p.  154. 
(o)  Ib,  1 80.        ,  (/>)  Ib.  461—75- 

(q)  In  1614.,  Richard  Brathwayt,  dedicated  The  Scholars 
Medley  "  to  Lord  Southampton,  learning's  beft  favourite." 
In  1617,  Lord  Southampton  contributed,  with  other  muni- 
£cent  patrons  of  learning,  and  worth,  to  relieve  the  diftrefs 
of  Minjhett)  the  elaborate  author  of  The  Guide  to  Tongues. 
See  a  very  curious  advertifement  to  the  firft  edition  of  that 
learned,  and  ufeful,  work. 

King 
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King  James,  into  Scotland  (r).  His  attentions 
on  that  journey  paved  the  way  to  an  honour, 
which  he  had  long  folicited,  without  fuccefs  ; 
being  fworn  a  privy-  counsellor,  on  the  i9th 
of  April  1619.  But,  as  he  never  was  re- 
markahle  for  prudence,  he  feems  to  have  de- 
rived no  benefit  from  the  ftation,  to  which  he 
had  looked  up  as  the  confummation  of  his 
wifhes.  As  the  court  did  not  act  with  him  ; 
fo  he  acted  again  ft  the  court :  He  oppofed, 
froth  in  the  Virginia  company,  and  in  parlia- 
pient,  the  deiires  of  the  King,  and  the  mea- 
fures  of  the  minifter.  He  made  a  fuccefsful 
motion  again  ft  illegal  patents,  in  the  parlia- 
ment, which  met  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1621  (s}.  It  was  at  the  fitting  of  the  I4th 
of  March,  that  he  had  an  altercation  with  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham,  which  was  moderated 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Yet,  on  account  of 
fufpicions,  which  were  entertained  of  his  in- 
trigues, on  that  occafion,  with  members  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  he  was  committed,  on 
the  1 6th  of  June,  twelve  days  after  the  ad- 
journment of  parliament,  to  the  keeping  of 

(r)  Lord  Southampton  returned  from  Scotland,  on  the 
28th  of  June  1618.  [Bacon's  Letters,  p.  12(5.] 

(j)  Lord's  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  10 — 46  -6?.. 

th« 
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the  Dean  of  Weftminfter,  ifnier  the  charge 
of  Sir  William  Parnhurtf  (/).  On  the  i8th 
of  July,  he  was  fo  far  enlarged,  as  to  be 
confined  to  his  houfe,  at  Titchfield  :  And,  on 
the  i  ft  of  September  he  was  fet,  altogether, 
at  liberty  u] . 

This  confinement  did  not  reprefs  Lord 
Southampton's  activity,  and  ufefulnefs,  in  the 
new  parliament,  which  afTembled  on  the  9th 
of  February  162!.  He  was  on  the  committee, 
for  confidering  of  the  defence  of  Ireland ;  he 
was  on  the  committee,  for  the  flopping  of  the 
export  of  money ;  he  was  on  the  committee, 
for  the  making  of  arms,  more  ferviceable : 
And  he  was  prefent  at  the  prorogation,  on 
the  29th  of  May  1624  (v}.  The  animofity  of 
the  nation  againft  Spain,  and  the  violence  of 
the  parliament,  which  was  excited  by  that 
refentment,  obliged  King  James  to  depart 
from  his  pacific  fyftem,  although  contrary  to 

(f )  Camden,  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  656-7  :  And  fee  Lord 
Southampton's  examination  in  the  appendix  to  Tyrwhit's 
Proceedings  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons^  1620,  printed  at  Ox- 
ford, 1766. 

(u)  Council-regiflers  of  thofe  dates.  And  fee  the  Cabala^ 
for  his  correfpondence  with  the  Lord  Keeper  Williams,  on 
that  occafion,  p.  331-2  of  the  edit.  1691. 

(v)  Lords  Journals,  volf  iii.  p.  237— -258 —293* 

his 
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his  warmeft  rernenftrances.  In  this  manner, 
was  James  induced  to  enter  into  a  treaty,  on 
(he  5th  of  June  1624,  with  the  States  Ge- 
neral j  for  continuing  the  defenfive  alliance 
between  (TO)  them;  and  for  allowing  them  to 
raife  four  regiments  in  England,  which  were 
to  confift  of  -fix  thoiifand  men.  Lord  South- 
ampton obtained  the  command  of  one  of  thofe 
regiments  (x).  In  this  inglorious  fervice  of  a 
foreign  power,  he  k>il  his  ejdeft  fon,  and  his 
own  life  ;  He  died  at  Bergen-op-zoom,  on 
the  i  oth  of  November  ;  and  was  buried  at 
Titchtield,  with  his  fon,  on  the  2  8th  of  De- 
cember 1624.  He  left  three  daughters,  who 
married  into  honourable  families  ;  and  a 
widow,  who  long  furvived  him(jy).  The 

fads, 


(w)  The  treaty  is  publifhed  in  a  General 
printed  in  1713,  p.  226.  From  this  treaty,  it  appears,  that 
the  four  regiments  were  each  to  contain  twelve  companies, 
who  were  to  be  commanded  by  one  colonel  ;  the  whole  were 
to  be  under  commiflions  from  The  States  General. 

(x)  Mr.  Malone  fays  he  was  appointed  jointly  with  the 
Earl  of  EiTex,  Lords  Oxford,  and  Willoughby,  to  the  conif 
mand  of  fix  thoufand  men,  who  were  fent  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. [ShakC  vol.x.  p.  6.]  The  fad  is,  as  I  have  ftated  it, 
that  Lord  Southampton  was  merely  colonel  of  a  regime  n{ 
in  the  Dutch  fervice  ;  as  the  treaty  clearly  proves. 

(y]  There  is  in  the  Cabala,  p.  299,  a  letter  from  the 
Lord  Keeper  Williams,  dated  the  yth  Novr.  1624,  to  -the 

Duke 
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facts,  that  have,  in  'this  manner,  been  fairly 
ftated,  are  the  beft  iUiiftrations  of  his  genuine 
character  ;  and  are  the  ftrongeft  proofs  of  his 
literary  connexion  with  Shakfpeare. 

Yet,  the  public  accufer  declares,  that  the 
epiftles  between  Southampton,  and  Shakfpeare, 
"  if  poffible  furpafs  in  abfurdity  any  thing  we 
"  have  vet  examined  (2)."  In  order  to  prove 
this  abfurdity,  he'  produces,  as  his  firft  argu- 
ment, an  exifting  archetype  of  thefe  epiftles, 
which  -might  be  "  commodioufly  wrought 
"  upon  (a )."  As  his  fecond  argument,  he 
ftates,  an  exifting  tradition,  which  was  firft 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Rowe,  and  had  been  tranf- 
mitted  to  him  by  Sir  William  D'Avenant, 
that  Lord  Southampton  had  given  Shakfpeare 
a  thoufand  pounds.  And,  he  fubjoins,  as  his 
third  argument,  that  this  (lory,  true,  or  falfe, 
was  a  good  fu' jcdl  for  a  correfpondence,  be- 
tween the  patron  and  the  poet.  Now,  thefe 
are  the  very  arguments,  which  would  have 
induced  Watts,  Locke,  and  Wilfon,  who,  in 
their  feveral  ages,  had  taught  right  reafon  to 

Duke  of  Buckingham ;  begging  «  his  grace  and  goodnefs 
-"  towards  the  moft  diftreiled  widow  and  children  of  my 
"  Lord  Southampton." 

(z)  Inquiry,  164,.  («)  Ib.  166. 

lytell 
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lytell  tvittes,  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  faid 
correfpondence,  between  the  patron  and  the 
poet,  was,  probably,  genuine.  Our  Inquirer's 
fourth  argument  is  an  ailertion,  that  "  the 
"  hand-writing  of  the  firft  letter  has  not  the 
"  flighted  refemblance  to  that  of  (<£)  Shak- 
"  fpeare  ;"  as  if  the  hand-writing  of  Shak- 
fpeare  had  been  ever  afcertained.  His  fifth 
argument  is  an  affirmation,  without  proof, 
"  that  the  fpelling  is  the  fpelling  of  no  time/' 
as  if  there  had  been,  in  thofe  times,  any  fettled 
rule  for  fpeliing.  And,  he  infifts,  as  a  fixth 
argument,  that  Shakfpeare  has  here  departed 
from  the  duplication  of  the  r  in  for  j  as  if  the 
public  accufer  had  not  before  objected  to  the 
duplication  of  the  r  mforre,  as  unprecedented 
in  the  Englim  fpeech. 

But,  he  will,  now,  produce  an  objection, 
which  muft  carry  conviction  with  it  to  every 
mind.  By  way  of  compenfation  for  the  illo- 
gical weaknefs  of  his  former  arguments,  he 
"  gives  us  blloffomes  and  bllooms,  a  combination 
"  of  confonants  of  which  no  example  can  be 
*'  produced  in  the  Englifh  language,  from 
"  the  time  of  Robert  of  Glofter  to  this 
"  day."  If  the  objection  be  levelled  againft  the 

(b)  Inquiry,  p.  171. 

duplication 
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duplication  of  the  /,  as  unexampled,  a  more 
diligent  inquiry  will  probably  find,  that  his 
aflumption  is  unsupported  by  the  fad:.  Not 
one  of  the  letters  in  our  alphabet  has  been 
more  duplicated,  by  our  Britim  anceftors, 
than  1  (c).  From  them  we  have,  to  this  day, 
Llandaff,  Llewellin,  and  Lloyd.  This  dupli- 
cation of  the  Britons  was  converted,  by  our 
Saxon  progenitors,  into  an  afpirate  :  as  b!af> 
for  loaf;  hlafmaejj'e,  for  lammas  (</).  And  the 
practice  was  ftill  more  foftened,  by  our  an- 
ceftors,  during  the  civil  contefts  of  York,  and 
Lan  carter ;  as  may  be  feen  in  Jympyll  for  (e) 
finiple  -,  Mycbellmeffe  for  Michaelmas ;  in  all- 
mcffey  for  (f)  alms  ;  chapellayn,  for  (g)  chap- 
lain ;  and  in  allmyghty  God  (h\.  "  Yff  they 
"  wolle  not  dredde  ne  obbey  that,"  fays  bir 
John  (/)  Faftolfe,  with  great  piety,  but  with 
great  duplication  of  confonants.  There  was 

(t )  See  Davis  Dictionary  under  the  letter  LI :  And  fee 
Salelbury's  Bririih  Grammar,  1567,  Sigr.  D.  i  :  t;  Of  the 
44  ftraunge  found  of  double  /  /  :  —  The  Englyfheman's 
"  toungue,  when  he  would  found  //,  flydeth  to  //." 

(d)  See  Alanning's  Lye,  L. 

(e}  Fenn's  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  282. 

(f)  Ib.  vol.  ii.  84.  (g)  Ib.  vol.  ii.  88. 

(b)  Ib.  vol.ii.  34.  (/)  Ib.  52. 

a  famiori 
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a  fafhion  in  fpelling,  among  particular  per- 
fons,  as  in  objects  of  greater  confequence. 
The  worthy  ivyffe  of  the  worfchopffull  John 
Pafton  had  a  paffion  for  the  duplication  of  g  : 
as  Haflynggs,  for  Haftings  ;  tynggys,  for 
things  ;  as  tydynggs,  for  tidings  j  as,  the 
Kynggs  bowyn  band.  In  1455,  ^e  great 
Earl  of  Warwick  affected  to  duplicate,  both 
the  g,  and  the  n  :  He  dated  his  letter  from 
"  Wythinne  owr  loggyng  in  yc  G/y  Freys- 
•'  wythinne  Newgate  (/e).  During  the  reigns 
of  Henry  8,  and  his  three  children,  the  ftate- 
papers,  published  by  Lodge,  illuflrate  this 
point  of  the  orthography,  as  well  as  throw 
abundant  light  upon  the  hiftory  of  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Malone  fails,  then,  in  his  af- 
fumption,  that  fuch  a  duplication  of  eonfo- 
nants  is  unexampled,  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, from  the  days  of  Edward  jft  to  the 
prefent  (/). 

But,  Shakfpeare  was  too  good  a  naturalifty 
the  public  accufer  repeats,  not  to  know,  that 

(k)  Ib.  vol.  i.  86. 

(/  )  He  feems  to  forget  "  The  goodly  Hyftory  of  thd 
<e  true,  and  conftant  Love  between  ^/;omeo  and  Ju- 
<c  lietta,'*  in  Painter's  Palace  of  Pleafure^  vol.  ii.  p.  179; 
wherein  he  might  have  feen  the  unprecedented  duplication 
of  Borneo. 

a  bud 
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a  bud  Jirft  blooms,  arid  then  (m)  bloffbnis  -,  and 
too  good  a  drayman,  it  feems,  to  put  the  cart 
before  the  horfe;  I  fufpeft,  however,  that 

r  while  Shakfpeafe's  heart  was  overflowing  with 
gratitude*  his  eye  was  fixed  on  a  paflage  of 
Gafcoigne,  in  praife  of  Concord  (ri\  : 

u  When  tracl:  of  time  returnes  the  luftie  vef, 
"  By  thee  alone  the  buds  and  bloffomes  fpring : 
«'  The  fields  with  flowers  begarniflied  ev'ry  where, 
"  The  blooming  trees  aboundant  leaves  do  bring." 

In  the  fame  ftrain  of  afliimption,  the  public 
accufer  goes  on  to  fuppofe,  that  Shakfpeare 
was  carekfs  \  that  our  carelefs  poet  never  kept  a 
copy  of  any  letter  he  wrote  ;  and,  that  the 
epithet  Grace  was  never  applied  to  peers,  who 

(#2)  See  Johnfon  in  Vo.  Bloomy  a  blaffsm't  to  bloomy  to 
bring  blojjoms  :  See  A(h>  in  Vo.  Blooin,  a  bloflomj  to 
bloom  to  bloflbm :  And  fee  Florio's  florid  offPordS)  1 598,  in 
Vo.  Pulluli)  buds,  bldfTomes,  or  young  fprigges ;  Pullulare 
to  bud,  bloflbmei  to  fpring.  Shakfpeare  was  too  good  a 
philologift  not  to  know,  that  blooms^  and  bloffbms^  are  fyno- 
nimas  ;  and  like  other  writers,  who  are  labouring  more  with 
the  thought,  than  the  language,  tried  to  add  fomething  to 
the  force  of  the  fentiment,  by  the  repetition  of  fynonimasj 
how  contrary  foever  this  may  be  to  later  practice.  Shak- 
fpeare may  have  learned,  as  he  learned  other  matters,  from 
Painter's  Palaa  of  P/eafure,  1567,  by  means  of  the  tale  of 
"  The  Emprefle  Fauftiha,  and  the  Countefs  of  Celant,  what 
"  bloj/orns  blame  of  whorifh  life,  and  what  frui&es  thereof  be 
"  culled."  [See  the  preface  to  the  fecond  volume.] 

(n)  England's  Pariiafliis,  1600,  p.  33. 

M  were 
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were  inferior  to  dukes :  For,  he  adds,  the 
phrafe, — his  Grace  of  Norfolk,  or  his  Grape  of 
Bucks,  is  much  poflerior  to  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury (<?).  But,  to  aflort  is  always  more  eafy 
than  to  inquire.  I  join  irTue  with  the  public 
accufer,  upon  the  point :  and,  I  undertake,  on 
the  contrary,  to  prove,  that  the  epithet  Grace 
was  applied  to  the  lower  orders  of  nobility, 
during  the  fifteenth  century.  A  love  lick 
lady,  writing  to  a  baron,  bold,  produced  thefe 
memorable  verfes  (p)  : 

"  My  Ryght  good  Lord,  moft  knyghtly,  gentyll  knyght, 

"  Onto  yo'r  Grace,  in  my  moil  humbyll  wyfc 

"  I  me  commend = 

**  Onto  your  Lord/hep  to  wryght  w'ought  lycence." 

Having  thus  proved  my  point,  I  might  here 
clofe  my  proof:  But,  for  the  eftabliihment  of 
truth,  will  I  mow,  equally,  that  his  fecond 
portion  is  as  groundless,  as  his  firir.  Drant 
has  fome  (q]  verfes,  which  he  dedicated  *•'  To 

"  the 

(0}  Inquin^,  172-3. — The  phrafe  too  ;  "  Jocky  of  Ncrfatt 
"  be  not  too  bold,  for  Dickon,  thy  matter,  is  bought,  and 
<s  fold  j"  is  much  pofterior,  no  doubt,  to  the  age  of  Shak- 
fpeare. 

(p]  Fenn's  Let.  vol.  iii.  p.  304,  in  the  time,  either  of 
Henry  6th,  or  of  Edward  4th. 

(q]  Tranflation  of  Horace,  1566:— 

"  O  fame,  where  dydfte  thou  then  fojorne, 
"  Inviron'd  in  what  place, 

«  Waft 
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"  the  Duke's  grace's  departynge :"  The  fadt  is, 
that  there  was  no  fettled  practice,  for  the  ap- 
plication of  complimental  epithets,  to  the 
peers.  When  Shakfpeare  dedicated  his  Venus 
and  Adonis  to  Lord  Southampton,  in  1593,  he 
concluded;  "  your  -honours,  in  all  duty:"  when 
he  dedicated  his  Rape  of  -Lucrece,  to  the  fame 
patron,  in  1594,  he  concluded;  "your  lord- 
flips  in  all  duty."  The  ftate  papers,  and  the 
ftage  plays  of  that  period  £ho\v,  plainly,  that 
there  was  no  fettled  practice,  in  the  ufual 
mode  of  addrefs  either  to  the  (r)  prince,  or  to 

the 

"  Waft  thou  ?  that  we  in  no  wife  knewe, 

"  The  commyng  of  his  grace" 

-i-This,  I  prefurrie,  was  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who 
proclaimed  Queen  Mary,  at  Cambridge,  on  the  2Oth  of  July; 
and  was  beheaded  on  the  22d  of  Auguft,  1553.  [Howe's 
Chron.  612-14.] 

(r)  Li  Shakfpeare's  Henry  6,  part  id,  a&  I,  f.  2: 
Hume.  Jefu  preferve  your  royal  majejiy  ! 
Duch.     What  fay  'ft  thou,  majefty!    I  am  but  grace. 
Hume.  But,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  Hume's  advice, 

Your  grace's  title  {hall  be  multiply 'd. 
Duch.  What  fay'flthbu,  m;:n?  has  thou  as  yet  conferred 

With  Margery  jourdain,  the  cunning  witch; 

And  Roger  Bolingbroke,  the  conjurer? 

And  will  they  undertake  to  do  me  good? 
Hume.  This,  they  have  promiftd :  To  (how  your  bigkue/s 

A  fpirit  rais'd  from  depth  of  underground, 

That  fball  make  anfwer  to  fuch  qaeltion?, 

As  by  your  grace  (hall  be  propounded  him." 

M  2  This 
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the  peer.  And,  it  is,  therefore,  inconclufive, 
to  found  objections  upon  a  fuppofed  uniformity, 
which  never,  in  fact,  exifted. 

But,  the  public  accufer  afTerts  with  the  lame 
pofitivenefs,  which  is  equally  unfupported  by 
proofs,  that  the  concluilon  of  Shakfpeare's 
epiftle  is  "  completely  modern  .-"  "Yours  de- 
**  notedly e  and  with  due  refpecte,"  he  af- 
firms, is  a  conclufion  completely  modern  (j). 
On  this  pofition,  I  again  join  ifTue  with  him. 
The  fubject  is  curious,  as  a  point  of  archaeo- 
logy -,  if  it  were  not  always  of  importance  to 
vindicate  the  truth.  Perm's  letters  mow,  with 
fufficientdiftindlnefs,  how  familiarly  the  epif- 
tolary  correfpondence  of  the  fifteenth  century 
was  concluded.  For  example:  In  147** 

Thispaffage  is  alone  fufficient  to  prove,  that  there  was  then, 
no  fettled  form  of  ufmg  majefty,  grace^  and  bighnefs.  And, 
iee  a£t  i.  f.  3.  Grace  is  an  epithet,  which  Shakfpeare  has 
been  ftudious  to  ufe  in  many  forms.  [See  Ayfcough's  Index, 
in  Vo.  Grace.~\  In  Phaer's  dedication  of  his  Plrgil  to  C^ieen 
Mary,  in  1558,  he  calls  her  indifcriminately  "  gracious 
tc  highnefs,  excellent  princejje^  foverain  good  ladie,  redought- 
"  ed  maiftrefle,  majeffy^  and  grace."  James  Howel,  writing 
to  Jane,  the  Marchionefs  of  Winchefter,  in  1626,  concluded  j 
"  Your  grace's  moft  humble  and  ready  fervitor."  [Howel's 
Letters,  1 16.]  This  quotation  proves,  that  the  epithet,  grace^ 
had  not,  even  in  1626,  been  appropriated  by  fcholars. 

(0  Inquiry,  177. 

"  Your 
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"  Your  fellow, —  Haftyngs  (/)  :"  "Your,," 
"  John  Pafton  («)  :"— In  1465,  "  Per  le  vo- 
"  tre,  J.  Payn  (v)  :"  In  1469,  "Yours', 
*'  Margaret  Pafton  (iv\"  In  1460,  "  Your 
*'  friend,  Scales  (x).  In  1460,  "  Your  prieft, 
"  the  abbot  of  Langley  (7)."  In  1485,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  writing  to  John  Pafton, 
concluded  his  epiftle,  "  Your  /over,  J.  Nor- 
"  folk  (z)."  The  fame  familiarity  of  ftyle 
continued  through  the  fubfequent  century;  as 
may  be  feen  in  Howard's  Collections.  Lady 
Stanley,  writing,  in  1571,  to  Lord  SuiTex, 
concluded,  "Yours,  Ifabel  Stanley  (a)  "  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  writing  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Cecil,  in  1567,  concluded,  "  Your  ever  moft 
"  beholden."  Lord  Winde for,  writing  in  1560, 
to  Lord  Suflex,  concluded,  "  by  your  affur- 
"  ed  (&}"•  The  Earl  of  EiTex,  writing  ta 

(0  Perm's  Let.  vol.  ii.  p.  155*          (?/)  Ib.  133. 
(v)  Ib.  vol.  i.  63.  (w)  Ib.  31. 

(x)  Ib.  vol.  iii.  367.  (;•)   Ib.  40.1. 

(z)  Ib.  335 :— --Cardinal  Wolfey,  after  his  fall,  concluded; 
his  letter  to  Secretary  Gardiner,  in  the  following  manner ; 
«  Wryttyn  at  Alher  with  the  tremyllyng  hand  and  hevy  hert 
M  of  your  afluryd  lover  and  bedyfman,  T.  CarUi.  Ebor." 
[Strype's  Mem.  vol.  i.  apx.  91.]  The  cardinal  concluded 
another  of  his  letters  to  Secretary  Gardiner :  "  Tours,  with 
«  hert  and  prayer,  T,  Car11'.  Ebor.  mijerritnus."  [Ib.  90.] 

(?)  Howard's  Col.  235.  (/•)  Ib.  221. 

M  3  tlie 
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the  Lord  Chamberlain,  in  1577,  concluded, 
"  Your  lordmip's  moft  bounden."  Baldwin 
finished  his  epiftle  dedicatory  of  his  Mirrour 
for  Magijlrates,  in  1559,  by  faying,  "  Yours- 
"  moft  humblie."  In  1567,  Painter  con- 
cluded the  dedication  of  his  Palace  of  Pleqfure 
to  Sir  George  Howard,  by  fubfcribing  him- 
felf,  "Your  mo  ft  bounden."  When  the  Doome. 
to  Judgement  was  dedicated  to  the  Lord  Chan^ 
cellpr  Bromley,  in  1581,  the  author  finimed 
his  epiftle,  by  fubfcribing,  "  Tours  at  com- 
*'  mandment,  Stephen  Batman,  in  divinity 
<f  profeflbr."  In  January,  1589,  Spenfer  con- 
cluded his  prefatory  epiftle  of  the  Fairy 
Queen  to  Raleigh,  "Tours  mod  humbly  af- 
<f  fedtionate  :"  He  concluded  his  dedication, 
of  Colin  Chut  to  Raleigh  :  "  Yours  ever 
"  humbly  Edmond  Spenfer."  The  Penitent 
Publican  was  dedicated,  in  1610,  to  the 
Counteffe  of  Huntington,  by  the  author,  who 
fubfcribed,  "  Tour  honors  moft  humblie  de- 
*'  voted,  Thomas  Collins."  When  Drayton 
published  a  corrected  edition  of  his  po?ms,  in 
1613,  he  addrefled  them  to  his  efteemed 
friend,  Mafter  James  Huidi,  by  faying  -,  "  In 
"  good  faith,  worthy  of  all  love  I  think  you, 
"  which  I  pray  you  let  fupply  the  place  of 
(S  further  compliment  -,  yours  ever,  Michael 

"  Drayton/* 
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"  Drayton."  The  dedications  of  books,  dur- 
ing the  preceding  age,  are,  generally,  con- 
cluded, hy  fuch  familiar  expreffions,  as  "  Tottrs 
"  mofl  humblie;"  "  Yours  mofl  humblie  </<?- 
*  voted-"  "  Tours  ever."  But,  I  will  knit  up 
this  hoped  network,^- 

« or  at  the  leaft,  fo  prove  it, 

"  That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge,  nor  loop, 
"  To  hang  a  doubt  on," — 

by  quoting  the  modern  conclufion  of  Heylyn's 
dedication  to  his  "  Little  Dtfcription  of  tht 
Great  World"  in  1624;  "  To  the  mofl  ex- 
"  cellent  Charles  Prince  of  Wales;"  fub- 
fcribing  himfelf,  "  Your  HighnefTe  mofl 
ts  humbly  devoted.  Peter  Heylyn." 

Yet,  the  public  accufer  pofitively  infifls  upon 
his  point :  and  continues  to  calf  for  examples 
of  fuch  familiar  phrafes,  that  were  ufed  by  the 
low  to  the  high :  yours,  and  yours  devotedly, 
he  fays  explicitly,  be  bos  never  found  in  tbz 
conclufion  of  letters,  during  Shakipeare's  age  (c). 
By  quoting  fuch  conclusions  of  epiilles,  in 
that,  and  the  preceding,  age,  I  have  faved  him 

(c )  Inquiry,  179  :  The  ihort  anfwer  is  ;  u  Scelc,  and 
"  ye  fliall  find  :"  Look  into  Fenn's  Letters,  everywhere;  in 
Howard's  Collections;  in  the  Cabala;  in  the  Sydney  Pa- 
pers ;  which  are  all  books,  he  fomeumes  quotes ;— and  in 
the  eplftolary  dedications  of  black  htter  pamphlets;  of 
\vhich  he  has  many  thoufands. 

M  4  the 
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the  trouble  of  a  fecond  fearch,  although  it 
may  mortify  the  conceit  of  fceptics,  who  fup- 
pofe,  that  a  thing  does  not  exift  -,  becaufe  they 
cannot  find  it. 

In  this  fpirit  of  fcepticifm,  however,  the 
public  accufer  takes  a  view  of  Lord  South- 
ampton's anfvver  to  Shakfpeare's  epiftle  (*/). 
Of  this  munificent  patron,  the  paymajler  of 
Florio,  he  is  ftudious  to  ftate,  as  his  firft  argu- 
ment, that  "  all  the  poets  and  artifts  of  the 
*'  time  looked  up  to  him  as  their  prctec- 
"  tor  (e}."  From  this  fact,  Croufaz  would 
have  (f)  concluded,  that  it  is  very  probable, 
fuch  a  Southampton  would  write  fuch  an  epif- 
tle to  fuch  a  Shakfpeare.  The  public  accufer 
now  pafles  from  the  orthography  3  and  comes, 
to  the  phrafeology ;  although  he  flill  woi  (hips 
uniformity,  as  the  idol  of  his  philology.  The 
Dcare  William  of  the  addrefs,  he  thinks  too, 
familiar,  for,  "the  immeafurable  diftance  at 
"  which  Shakfpeare  ftood  from  Lord  South- 
*'  ampton  (g}."  This  diftance  was  not  more 
immeafurable,  than  the  height  between  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  her  female  attendants;  and? 

(d)  Inquiry,  179.  (e)    Ib,  180. 

(/")  See  LaLogique.  Amftcr.  1720. 
(g)  Inquiry,  18 1. 

King 
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King  James  and  his  male  fervants :  Yet,  to 
Lady  Drury  Elizabeth  wrote,  "  Bee  well 
<*  ware  my  Be/ft $"  to  Lady  Paget,  "good 
"  Kate,"  to  Lady  Norris,  «  my  own  (b) 
<f  crowe  :"  King  James  began  his  letters  to 
the  Lord  Treafarer,  Salifbury,  *'  My  little  (/) 
"  beagle,"  and  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
"  My  dear  fiinie  (^)."  But,  it  feems,  peers 
were,  in  thofe  days,  more  ftarched,  than  their 
fbvereigns  :  And  yet,  we  fee  nothing  of  this 
in  Fenn's  Letters ;  nor  in  Lodge's  Illuftra- 
tions.  The  endearing  epithet  Deare,  in  the 
commencement  of  an  epiftle,  is  quite  unex- 
ampled, it  feems ;  yet,  have  we,  in  1550, 
<f  My  fareft  friend;"  as  the  firft  words  of  a, 
letter  from  Sir  George  Hay  ward  to  a  lady  (I). 

(h]  Inquiry,  111-13-14:  And,  fee,  in  Strype's  Annals, 
vol.  iii.  p.  166,  a  letter  from  Elizaberh  to  Burghley  1583, 
which  begins  "  Sir  fpirit,  I  doubt  I  do  nickname  you  :  For 
*c  thofe  of  your  kind  (they  fay)  havenofenfe.  But,  I  have 
«c  of  late  feen  an  ecce  fignurn^  that  if  an  affe  kick  you,  you 
f4  feel  it  fo  foon,  &c."  She  concluded  :  «<  God  blefs  you, 
<*  and  long  may  you  laft,  omnino,  E.  R." — Burleigh  had 
his  revenge  of  her;  as  may  be  feen  in  Peck. 

(/)  Syd.  Pap.  vol.  ii.  p.  325. 

(k]  See  in  Lord  Hailes's  Mem.  Glafg.  1766,  feveral  let- 
ters from  Stinie  to  King  James;  which  he  concludes j 
*'  Your  majefty's  moft  humble  {lave  and  dog." 

j/J  Howard's  Colleaipns,  p.  521. 

When 
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When  Elizabeth  wiflied  to  -duavow  her  odious 
privity  to  the, death  of  Mary,  {he  began  her 
deceitful  letter  to  the  Scottifli  king(w)  :  "My 
"  dear  brother;  I  woulde  you  knew  the  ex- 
"  treme  dolor  that  overwhelmes  my  minde 
tf  for  that  miferabie  accident,"  A  more  ca- 
pital objection,  though  not  more  ftrongly  flip- 
ported,  ftill  remains.  "  Dear  V/lllam  is  the 
4<  pronunciation  of  a  vulgar  illiterate  female  of 
"  the  prefent  day  («)."  Had  the  exprelTion 
been  WilYm,  or  Wm>  it  had  been,  without  ob- 
jection ;  becaufe  Shakfpeare  himfelf  has  writ- 
ten it  in  that  contracted  form.  From  fuch 
an  objection,  and  fuch  reafonings,  the  public 
accufer  goes  on  to  tell  (o)  us,  how  Lord 

. 

(/?z)  Ib.  246:  She  repeats,  "  You  have  not  in  the  worltj 
*£  a  more  lovinge  kinrwoman,  nor  zt  more  deer  frcnde^  thea 
"  myfelf."  Eflex,  writing  to  Elizabeth,  begins  :  "  mcft 
"  dear  and  mod  admired  lady."  [Birch's  Mem.  vol.  ii.  p. 
443;  and  fee  many  more  fuch  dear  expreflions  in  the  li;me 
book,  p.  418,  430,  437.]  Lady  Leicefter,  writing  to  her 
fon,  the  Earl  of  Eflex,  in  1598,.  concluded  \  "  your  mother, 
«  dcarlicft  loving  you."  [Ib.  388.]  One  of  the  letters  of 
the  once  fafhionabje  EUPHUES  to  his  friend  LIVIA,  began ; 
"  Deare  Livia,  I  am  as  glad  to  hear  of  thy  welfare,  as  fcr- 
?c  rowful  to  underftand  thynewes."  [Lyly's  £upbues,  1581, 
p.  86.]  Hamlet,  writing  to  Ophelia,  begins :  "  O  dear 
*f  Ophelia i"  and  concludes :  "Thine  evermore  moft  dear 
*  lady." 

(»)  Inquiry,  182.  (o)  Ib.  181. 

9  Southampton 
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Southampton  would  Lave  written,  had  he  con- 
defcended  to  write  to  our  poet.  He  can  alfo 
tell  us,  no  doubt,  what  would  be  of  great 
importance  to  know,  whether,  when  Lord 
Southampton  condefcended  to  box  with  Wil- 
loughbye,  he  Hoick  with  his  fift  open,  or  fhut; 
and,  when  he  condescended  to  brabk  at  tennis 
\yith  Lord  Montgomery,  whether  Lord  South- 
ampton fought  with  the  racket,  in  his  right; 
hand,  or  his  left.  The  Records  in  the  Tower 
could  not  ftand  before  arguments  of  fuch 
v  pith  and -fuijfance" 

But,  the  public  accufer,  is  now  to  give  the 
laft  blow  to  this  celebrated  correfpondence. 
He  thinks  it  very  ahfurd  for  Lord  Southamp- 
ton to  call  Shakfpeare  his  deare(iyh*yW,  even 
had  this  been  the  fpelling  of  the  age  :  Here, 
again,  he  fuppofes  what  he  ought  to  prove ; 
but,  what  did  not  ex i ft,  the  uniformity  of  fpd- 
ling  (p).  In  the  fame  flrain,  he  objeccs  to 
the  conclufan,  "yours,  Southampton."  But, 
I  have  already  fhown,  that  yours  was  a  vecy 
common  concluiion  of  letters  before  Lord 

(p)  Inquiry,  182.  Had  he  looked,  with  more  care,  into 
Spenfer's  Three  Proper  Letters^  1580,  which  he  fometirr.ea 
quotes,  he  would  have  feen,  in  p.  5,  frende^  in  p.  31-33. 
friend;  in  p.  37,  freendes;  and  in  p.  61,  friende :  Here, 
then,  are  four  varieties,  which  illuftrate  the  fpelling  of  the  age\ 
^nd  reiterate  the  proof  of  its  want  of  uniformity. 

Southampton 
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Southampton  was  born,  during  the  age,  where- 
in he  lived,  and  after  his  deceafe  :  And,  I 
have  alfo  proved,  that  the  mode  of  fignature 
<f  with  the  Chriftian  name  (q]  prefixed,"  was 
neither  hereditary  in  his  family,  nor  the  uni- 
form practice  of  Lord  Southampton  himfelf. 
He  fails,  then,  in  his  fuppofitions,  and  his 
proofs  :  And,  he  fails,  therefore,  in  his  objec- 
tion to  the  conclufion  of  the  letter ;  which  is 
not  objectionable,  if  practice  form  precedent. 

He,  at  length,  produces  '*  two  fr)  letters, 
"  written  by  Lord  Southampton,  the  only  let- 
"  ters  of  his  known  to  be  extant :"  Had  the 
public  accufer  produced  thefe  letters  fimply, 
and  proved  their  authenticity  ;  the  inquiry,  on 
this  head,  would  have  been  greatly  fhortened  : 
But,  he  is  conflantly  contaminating  truth,  by 
fome  intermixture  of  fiction;  which,  as  it 
cannot  be  admitted,  becaufe  it  is  untrue,  at 
once  provokes  remark,  and  calls  for  confuta- 
tion. Why  aflert,  that  thefe  are  the  only 
letters  of  Lord  Southampton,  which  are  known 

(q]  Inquiry,  184.  Lord  Southampton  did  not  prefix  his, 
Chrijiian  name:  he  only  prefixed  the  initial  of  it,  according 
to  Mr.  Malone's  own  {bowing ;  though  I  have  produced  a 
letter,  which  he  did  fign  with  his  Chriftian  name;  be/ides^ 
the  diverjity  proves  the  want  of  uniformity, 

(r)  Inquiry,  185. 

to 
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to  exift,  although  this  affertion  is  contrary  to 
the  fad ;  a  fad:,  that  I  have  already  afcertain- 
ed  ?  Yet  j  I  will  not  pu(h  him  further  on 
the  point ;  as  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  never- 
to-be  -  forgotten  epiftles  of  Southampton, 
and  Shakfpeare,  are  fpurious ;  a  truth,  of 
which  I  was  early  convinced,  not  by  the 
proofs  of  the  public  accufer,  but  by  the  power 
of  attorney  from  Lord  Southampton,  before- 
mentioned  (j). 

Such  is  the  Apology,  which  the  believers 
addrefs,  with  bland  words,  to  this  equitable 
court.  When  the  ftrength  of  the  General 
Argument  mall  be  compared  with  the  feeble- 
nefs  of  the  j^r/tf/ objections:  when  the  vio- 
lent prefumption,  arifing  from  collateral  cir- 
cumftances,  mall  be  oppofed  to  the  flight  evi- 
dence, which  the  comparifon  of  unknown 
hand-writing  affords :  The  believers  will 
humbly  hope,  that  this  court  will  allow  the 
public  accufer  to  take  nothing  by  his  motion. 
When  he  mail  have  refleded  on  this  ifTue  of 
his  bad  pleading,  he  may  then  cry  out : — 

"  Ha  !  Do  I  dream  ?    Is  this  my  hop'd  fuccefs  ? 

**  T  grow  a  ftatue,  ftiff,  and  motionltfs". 

(s)  See  before,  page  135. 

§  IV.  SMAK- 
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3  II  A  K  S  P  E  A  R  E  '  S     LETTER; 

AND    VERSES 
To  ANNA  HATH ERRE WAVE. 

The  public  accufer,  neverchelefs,  is  re- 
jfolved  not  to  remain  long  in  his  dream.  The 
confutation  of  his  pleading,  and  the  denial  of 
his  motion,  only  urge  the  activity  of  •  his  per- 
ieverance*  And  he  now  plays  off  his  former 
objections,  with  his  accuftomed  logic,  on  the 
Epiftk,  and  Verfes,  of  the  love-fick  Shakfpeare. 
That  a  youth  of  eighteen,  who  was  born  a 
poet,  and  who  at  that  age  fell  in  love,  and 
married  the  objecl  of  his  paffion,  mould  write 
a,  love-letter,  and  love-verfes,  to  the  gcddefs 
of  his  idolatry,  the  public  ..accufer  thinks  very 
unnatural :  and,  being  thus  unlikely  to  hap- 
pen, he  infers*  with  the  help  of  Venus,  and 
her  (a)  fon,  that  it  is  very  improbable,  fuch  a 
lover  ihould  fend  fuch  love-Jhafts  fmartly  from 
bis  bow.  Occupied  as  he  is,  with  "  all  the 
"  Loves  and  (b)  Graces,"  whom  Mr.  Malone 
invokes,  the  public  accufer  can  never  be^ 
lieve  — 

(a)  Inquiry,  142.  (£}  Inquiry,  142. 

«  Thefe 
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"  Thefe  antique  fables,  nor  thefe  fairy  toys. 
«  Lovers,  and  madmen,  have  fuch  feething  brains, 
"  Such  jfh^pTngffarftafies,  that  apprehend 
*•      <*  More  than  cool  reafon  ever  comprehends. 
"   The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  };oat, 
*'  -Are  of  imagination  all  compa-fi." 

It  is  the  logic  of  lev  which  ought 

to  decide  the  fact  as  to  "  thefe  fairy  toys  "  of 
Shakfpeare;  the  letter,  the  verfes,  and  the 
lock  of  hair.  Yet,  doth  the  public  acrcufer 
think  it  worth  our  inquiry,  "  how  far  the 
"  lady  here  meant  was  entitled  to  this  addrefs, 
"  or  how  probable  it  was  that  this  letter 
"  fhould  ever  reach  her  hands  (c)."  Shak- 
fpeare,  by  marrying  the  lady,  has  decided 
the  point,  in  the  affirmative  :  And,  there- 
fore, by  every  motive  of  love,  by  every 
principle  of  logic,  by  every  rule  of  law,  is 
the  public  accufer  e/iopped  from  inftituting 
fuch  an  inquiry,  which,  indeed,  cool  reafov 
canfcarcely  comprehend.  But,  he  perfeveres; 
and  affirms,  with  all  the  confidence  of  truth, 
that  "  She  had  no  title  whatfoever  to  either 
"  of  thofe  names  :  me  was  chriflened  plain 
"  Anne,  and  her  name  was  not  Hatberre-waye, 
<f  as  me  is  here  abfurdly  called,  but  Hatba- 
"  way  (d)  :"  Thus,  applying  the  parifli  re- 
gifters,  as  a  decifive  rule,  for  judging  of 

(0    Inquiry,  144.  (d)    Ib.   144. 

"  the 
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"  the  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet."  'The' 
faid  parifh  regifiers  do  not,  however,  record 
the  baptifm,  or  marriage  of  Anna  Hatherre- 
wave,  but  the  marriage  of  one  Anne  Hatha- 
way, who,  he  himfelf  allows,  was  a  different 
lady ;  and  who  was  unluckily  defbined  to  a 
very  different  hufband  (<?}. 

But,  df  fuch  inquiries,  and  fuch  logic, 
there  is  no  end  !  If  it  be  true,  that  Shak- 
fpeare  was  born  a  poet  ;  that  Shakfpeare's 
genius  was  to  itfelf  a  law  ;  is  it  not  reafonable 
to  infer,  that  fuch  a  poet,  as  Shakfpeare, 
would,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  read  the  writ- 
ings of  fuch  a  poet,  as  Spenfer  (f)  ?  Who 
would  controvert  this  conclufion,  but  fcep- 
tics  ?  Shakfpeare,  then,  muft  have  ftudied 
the  Three  Proper  Letters  df  Spenfer,  which 
are  inftruclive,  for  their  criticifm,  and  digni- 
fied, for  their  fenfe.  And,  herein,  Shakfpeare, 
doubtlefs,  faw  Spenfer's  verfes,  "  To  my  good 
"  Miftrefle  ANNE  :  the  very  lyfe  of  my  lyfe, 
"  and  onely  beloved  myftreiTe  : — 

(e)    Ib.   146. 

(/")  The  controverfy,  with  regard  to  the  learning  of 
Shakfpeare,  was  decided,  by  a  fimilar  argument ;  by  fhow-- 
ing  that,  as  there  extfted  tranflations  of  the  claflics,  which 
Shakfpeare  migkt  read ;  fo  he  did  probably  read  them. 

«  Gentle 
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"  Gentle  W\&rzKcAnne,  I  am  plaine  by  nature  : 

"  I  was  never  fo  farre  in  loue  with  any  creature. 

«  Happy  were  youf  feruant,  if  hee  coulde  bee-fd  Armed 

"  And  you  not  vnhappy,-  if  you  fhoulde  be  fo  manned. 

<c  I  love  not  to  gloze,  where  I  love  indeede, 

"  Nowe  God,  and  good   Saint  Anne,  fende  me  good 

fpeede  (g}." 

Here,  then,  is  the  precedent  for  Shakfpeare's 
epiftie,  and  the  archetype  of  his  verfes.  To 
this  theory,  however,  the  public  accufer  has 
an  objection  at  hand  :  If  Shakfpear.e  did  not 
undsrftand  Latin,  he  could  not  tranflate  the 
Englim  Anne,  into  the  Latin  Anna.  But,  is 
it,  in  fact,  a  tranflated,  or  an  original,  name  ? 
Mr.  Waldron  will  inform  (/6)  us,  indeed,  "  that 
"  Anna  is  a  Latin  adoption  of  comparatively 
"  modern  ufe ;"  [Hebrew, he  mould  have  {aid]. 
And,  Mr.  Malone  will  a  fibre  us  that,  "  to 
"  talk  of  ANNA  Hatberrewaye,  in  1582,  is 
"  truly  ridiculous  (/')."  He  appeals  to  Lord 
Charlemont  upon  the  point.  The  firft  rife, 
he  adds,  of  the  prevailing  paffion  for  fonorous 
Chriftian  names  is  well  remembered.  The 
Lady  Elizas,  the  Lady  Matildas,  and  Lady 
Louifas,  have  now  gained  a  compleat  afcend- 
ency ;  and  a  Lady  Betty,  or  a  Lady  Fanny  is" 
hardly  to  be  found  (£).  His  'pofition  is,  that 

{g)  Three  Proper  Letters,  1580,  p.  43. 

(b)  Free  Reflections,  10. 

(/)  Inquiry,  145.  (^)    Id. 

N  till 
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till  within  ///«^  of  memory ,  the  women  of  this 
country  were  not  known  by  poetical  names. 
Upon  this  pofition,  I  join  ifTue  with  him. 
I  maintain,  that  the  ladies  of  our  iiland  were, 
in  former  times,  diftinguimed,  by  names  as 
poetical,  as  themfelves  were  elegant.  Such  as : 
Gulielma,  Milmetta,  Philippa,  Francifca,  were 
their  ufual  appellations  (/).  In  the  5th  of 
Stephen,  Lucia,  the  Countefs  of  Chefter,  was 
fined,  in  the  Exchequer,  that  "  She  might  do 
*'  right  among  her  tenants  (m)."  Joia,  the 
widow  of  William,  the  fufor,  or  melter,  in 
the  time  of  Henry  2,  and  Richard  i,  "  prof- 
"  fered  ten  merks,  to  have  livery  of  the  lands, 
t(  and  chattels  of  her  hufband  ;"  but,  me  was 
too  poor  to  pay  the  fine  (n).  Lady  "Juliana 
Berners  wrote  the  "  Boke  of  Hunting,"  at 

(/)  Camden's  Remains,  86:  And,  among  the  ufual 
Cbrijlian  names  of  womeny  that  great  antiquary  mentions- 
Anna\  fignifying,  gradeus,  or  merciful.  lb»  77. 

(m]  Madox's  Excheqr.  vol.  i.  p.  397.  This  book  con- 
tains many  fuch  names  in  thofe  olden  times  :  as,  Mabilia, 
Sibylla,  Wiverona,  Abredar  Aeliza,  Emma,  Maria,  Matilda,. 
Roheifa,  Helewifa,  Gundreda,  Conftantia,  Alicia,  Hawifa, 
Cecilia,  Ifolda  ;  and  many  others  of  fimilar  found,  who  paid 
fines,  for  either  marrying,,  or  refufing  to  marry.  And  fee 
Madox,  vol.  i.  p.  463-4. 

(n)  Madox,  vol.  ii.  p.  309  :  And,  fee  Dugdale's  Ba- 
ronager  every  where,  for  fuch  names. 

5  .^e 
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the  epoch  of  the  invention  of  typography. 
Lady  Arabella  Steward  was  baptized,  hi 
1578  (0).  Sjjenier  dedicated  his  Daphnaidey 
in  1591,  to  Helena,  the  Marchionefs  of 
Northampton.  The  Countels  of  Northum- 
berland, who  was  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Ef- 
iex's  fitter,  was  named  Diana.  I  will  now 
clofe  my  proofs,  with  regard  to  the  iffue  joined, 
on  this  fubjetl,  by  ftating  a  fact,  which  will 
convince  the  reader,,  that  beyond  time  of  me~ 
mcry,  very  fonorous  names  were  given  to  girls  : 
— ".On  the  thirteeth  of  July  1616,  was  bap-' 
"  tized,  at  Wimbledon,  the  Lady  GEORGI- 
"  ANNA,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Exeter; 
"•  Qlieen  Anne,  and  the  Earl  of  Wbrcefter, 
"  being  witneffes  (p)."  The  public  accufer, 
therefore,  fails,  egregioufly,  in  proving  his 
pOiition. 

(o)  Lodge's  Illuftrations,  vol.  iii.  p.  178  :  Y<ct,  fhe  al- 
ways figncd  her  name,  Arbella,  to  her  letters ;  -as,  indeed, 
file  engraved  her  name  qn  the  walls  of  her  prifon,  in  the 
tower. 

(/>)  Lyfons's  Environs, .vol.  i.  p.  537  :  And  lee  the  mar- 
riage of  Chriftopher  Wraye,  Elq  and  A'bi:ia  Cecil,  in 
1633.  [Id.]  Richard  Burbsdge,  the  cL-lcbrated  comedian, 
the  fellow  of  Shakfpeare,  named  two  of  his  daughters  Juliay 
not  Juliet,  as  Mr.  Malone  miftakingly  aliens.  John  i  icrio, 
the  lexicographer,  who  was  eleven  years  older  than  Shak- 
fpeare,  gave  his  only  daughter  the  name  of  Aurelia. 

N  2  But, 
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.  But,  he  will,  doubtlefs,  be  more  fuccefsful, 
in  his  next  challenge  :  "  In  plain  profe  the 
"  moft  diligent  refearcher  will,  I  am  confi- 
"  dent,  not  difcover  a  tingle  Anna  in  the 
"  fixteenth  century  ( %)."  1  accept  of  his 
challenge.  I  produce  the  Bible,  printed  by 
Barker,  in  1583:  "  And  there  was  a  prophe- 
"  tefle  one  Anna,  the  daughter  of  Pha- 
'*  nuel  (r) :"  Nor,  is  this  a  folitary  inftance, 
in  holy  writ  :  "  Now,  Anna  fate  in  the  way 
"  looking  for  her  fon,"  [Tobias.]  (s).  But, 
he  will,  no  doubt,  object  to  the  Bible,  as 
too  figurative,  and  poetical,  for  plain  profe. 
I  will,  therefore,  offer  a  book  of  very  plain 
profe,  Coopers  fTbefaurus,  1573,  which  Shak- 
fpeare  may  have  feen  :  "  Anna,  a  name  of 
"  Hebrue,  which  fignifieth  gracious :  Anna, 
<f  alfo  the  name  of  a  Goddeffe,  the  daughter 
"  of  Belus,  and  fifter  of  Dido,  Queene  of  Car- 
"  tbage."  Whatever  the  public  acculer  may 
think  of  this  book,  I  will  clofe  my  proofs 
with  an  authority,  which,  he,  of  all  objedlors, 
will  not  difpute : 

«'  Thou  art  to  me  as  fecret,  and  as  dear, 

"  As  Anna  to  the  Qusen  of  Carthage  was  (t}. 

He, 

(q)   Inquiry,   145. 

(r)  Luke,  ch.  ii.  v.  36.  (s)  Tobit,  ch.xi.  v-5- 

(/)  Mai.  Shakfpeare,  1790,  vol.  iii.  p.  263,  The  faming 
ff  the  Sbrtw,    And  fee  the  Contemplations  of  Bifhop  Hall, 

who 
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He,  however,  thinks  it  very  abfurd  in 
Shakfpeare,  to  change  the  fpelling  of  his 
fweetheart's  name,  from  Hathaway  to  Ha- 
tberrewaye.  But,  is  this  more  ahfurd,  than 
for  Lady  Shrewfbury  to  alter  the  name  of  her 
(u)  hufband  -,  or,  for  Shakfpeare  to  vary  the 
fpelling  of  his  own  name,  in  the  moft  folemn 
ad:  of  his  life  (i>)  ?  The  fa<ft  is,  there  was, 

in 

who  was  born  in  1574.)  ten  years  after  Shakfpeare  :  "But, 
u  Anna  {hall  find  her  hufband's  affection  in  her  portion." 
[Profe  Works,  998-9-1000.]  A  writer  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Mag.  for  May  1796,  p.  364,  has  met  with  onefo/itary 
inftance  of  Anna^  in  the  parifti-regifter  of  St.  Botolph's, 
BifliDpgate,  an.  1613.  He  would  have  met  with  a  thoufand 
inftances  in  the  prerogative  office. 

(u)  Lodge's  Illuftrations,  vol.  ii.  p.  168-9  :  She  ad- 
drefled  her  letter  ic  To  my  lorde  my  hufbande,  the  Erie  of 
"  Shrowsfbury:"  She  fubfcribed  her  letter:  "Your  faythe- 
"  full  vvyrFe,  E.  Shroweflmry."  The  Erie  her  hujbandt 
appears  to  have  been  uniform  in  writing  his  name  Shrewf- 
bury. 

(v]  The  firft  brief  of  Shakfpeare's  will  is  figned  Shack- 
fpere  ;  the  laft,  Shakfpeare  :  His  deed  is  figned  Shakfpeare. 
in  Fenn's  Letters,  vol.  iv.  p.  166-7,  may  be  feen  Borefper 
for  Boarfpeare.  In  the  Vocabula  Stanbrigij^  imprinted  by 
Abraham  Wele,  without  the  year,  but  probably,  in  the 
reign  of  Hen.  8,  may  be  found  together  "  a  fpere-Jlaffe ; 
"  a  fpeare."  In  Norden's  Surveyor's  Dialogue,  1607, 
p.  206,  he  has  fpeare.  In  Dugdale's  Warwickfhire,  p,  518 
— 20 — 23,  may  be  feen  the  monumental  infcriptions  of  the 
Shakfpeare  family,  which  give  three  -varieties:  Shakfperf, 
N  3  Shake#M;v, 
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in  thofe  'times,  no  fixed  attention  to  the  uni- 
form fpelling  of  names  :  Barnaby  Rych,  gen- 
tleman, who  had  an  office  at  court,  in  the 
dedication  of  his  Short  Survey  of'  Ireland  to 
the  Earl  of  Salifbury,  in  1609,  ca^s  him  the 
Earle  of  Sari/bury,  Lord  High  Treafurer  of 
.England.  The  author  gives  his  own  name, 
Rycb,  in  the  title-page  ;  Ricbe,  at  the  end  of 
the  dedication  :  and,  he  calls  himfelf  Rich, 
when  he  published,  in  1622,  The  Irifh  HUB- 
BUB. Like  the  Englifh  Hue  -and  -cry,  the 
Irifh  Hubbub  was  originally  inftituted  for  the 
wifeft  purpofes  :  But,  before  honeft  Barnaby 
Rych,  Riche,  or  Rich,  published  his  ufeful 
truths,  in  1622,  the  Hubbub  had  degenerated, 
like  modern  Inquiries,  into  the  raifing  of  loud 
outcries,  on  flight  pretences, 

But,  the  public  accufer  is  determined  neither 
"  to  tire  our  patience,  nor  miflead  our  fenfe." 
He  merely  hejitates  dijlike  to  the  firft  two 
words  of  Shakfpeare's  epifile  ;  to  dcarcjl,  as  a 


?,  and  Shzkfpearc.  In  Fuller's  Worthies,  p.  126, 
there  are  two  varieties  :  Shakefpeare  ;  and  Shake^^r  .» 
And  foe  the  fame  book,  ch.  xvii.  p.  51  :  "  Of  the  often 
"  altering  of  firnames,  and  the  various  writing  thereof  :"  — 
"  Thus,  J  am  informed,"  fays  Fuller,  "  that  the  honourable 
"  name  of  PiUters  is  written  fourteen  federal  ways,  in  their 
*•'  own  evidences," 

•   word 
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word  (w)  uncommon  -t  and  to  tbemf elves,  "  fpelt 
*'  as  one  word,  inftead  of  two  (*)."  From 
verbal  criticifm,  he  comes,  at  length,  to  feri- 
ous  things :  The  public  character  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  the  general  loyalty  of  her  length- 
ened reign  ;  and  his  own  opinions  of  French 
politics  (y).'  I  will  not  contend  with  him 

(w)  In  confutation  of  this,  I  have  already  quoted  How- 
ard's Col.  p.  521  :  I  will  now  add  The  Hiftory  of  Hawfted, 
P-  TS3»  f°r  a  letter,  in  1595,  from  Rebecca  Pake;  begin- 
ning "  D>are  mother."  And  Efiex  began  his  letter  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  dated  the  iyth  Auguft  1597,  "  Moft 
«  dear  lady."  f  Birch's  Mem.  vol.  ii.  p.  358.]  To  all 
thefe,  1  will  fubjoin  from  The  Enemy  of  Idlenefs^  1621, 
"  newly  publifhed  and  augmented,"  p.  232,  what  "A 
"  lover  writeth  unto  his  lady :  To  exprefle  unto  thee  (my 
<c  deere)  the  inward"  griefes,  the  fecret  forrowes,  the  pinching"1 
"  paines,  that  my  poore  opprefled  heart  pittifully  indureth, 
*'  my  pen  is  akogether  unable."  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
this  "  Enemy  of  Idlenefle,"  was  fet  forth  with  the  laudable 
defign  of  "  teaching  a  perfedl:  platforme  how  to  indite  epiftles 
u  of  all  fortes."  This,  then,  is  decifive  upon  the  point} 
being  doubtlefs  the  very  precedent  from  which  Shak/peare 
copied  his  love  epiille  to  Anna  Hathei  rewaye. 

(x]  In  reprobation  of  this,  I  have  formerly  quoted  Henry 
7th's  inftru&ions  to  his  agents,  and  their  anfwers.  See  be- 
fore, p.  102.  I  will  here  only  add,  that  there  is  in  the  paper- 
office,  Scots  Correfpond.  N°  9,  fol.  573,  a  letter  from  Lord 
Hunfdon,  dated  the  1 5th  of  Auguft,  1569,  to  Lord  Burghley, 
in  which,  himfelfe  is  written,  as  one  word',  tbemfelves  is 
written,  as  one  word-,  and  myfelf\$  written,  as  one  word. 

(v)  Inquiry,  14810154. 

N  4  about 
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about    what    is    inapplicable    to    the    fub- 
jed. 

But,  if  the  public  accufer,  to  get  at  the 
boyifh  pertnefs  of  a  rifing  poet,  on  the  fcore 
of  loyalty,  and  liberty,  mean  to  fay,  or  infi- 
nuate,  that  there  was  no  free  fpeaking,  no 
free  writing,  and  no  free  acting,  in  that  reign, 
I  will  again  join  iffue  with  him.  Need  I 
quote  the  black-letter  fermons  of  the  puri- 
tans, which  fwarmed  from  the  prefs,  during 
that  age  (z).  Elizabeth  had  hardly  been 
feated  on  her  throne,  when  me  was  faluted 
with  "  The  firfl  blaft  of  the  Trumpet  againft 
w  the  monilrous  regiment  of  women  (a)" 
Buchanan  foon  after  publifhed  his  De  jure, 
with  the  countenance  of  Burleigh,  for  a  fpe- 
cial  purpofe  ;  though  it  contained  the  feed- 
plot  of  the  French  principles  of  the  prefent 

(z)  See  Strype's  Annals  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  ii.  p, 
629:  vol.  iii.  p.  572-3:  And  fee,  vol.  i,  a  proclamation 
againft  traiterous  books;  and  p.  575,  a  proclamation,  com- 
manding the  loyalty  of  fubjects,  and  the  difcovery  of  the  fe- 
ditious. 


(#)  Printed  in  *55^  •  The  author  wonders,  "  that  none 
"  of  the  pregnant  wittes  of  the  Ifle  of  Great  Brittany  fhould 
"  not  adaionifh  the  inhabitants  how  abominable  before  God 
"  is  the  rule  of  a  wiqked  woman  ;  yea,  of  a  traitrejje^  and 
«  a  bajiard"  What  is  Shakfpeare's  bawllc  to  this  free 
writing  of  Knox  • 

day. 
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day.  Parfons,  by  the  name  of  Dolcman,  pub- 
lifhed,  in  1594,  "A  Conference  about  the 
"  next  fucceffion  to  the  Crown  of  (b)  Eng- 
ft  land,"  with  a  dedication  to  the  Earl  of 
Eflex,  though  it  contained  very  free  writing. 
—  It  is  a  fact,  fufficiently  known,  that  the  two 
favourites  of  Elizabeth,  Leicefter,  and  EfTex, 
countenanced,  for  their  private  ends,  the  fe- 
ditious  practices  "  of  that  ungracious  crew, 
"  which  faines  demureft  grace."  Very  dif- 
ferent was  the  conduct  of  that  mirrour  of 
chivalry,  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  who,  when  the 
dedication  of  the  School  of  Abufe  was  offered 
him,  rejected  it  with  fcorn  (c).  It  was  the 
free  conduct  of  our  dramatifts,  when  Shak- 
fpeare  was  yet  unknown  to  fame,  that  roufed 
the  attention  of  Elizabeth's  miniflers ;  and 


(b]  On  my  copy  of  this  very  rare  book,  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing manufcript  note  :  "  This  book  was  condemned  by 
"  parliament,  an.  35  Eliz.  when  it  was  enadted,  that  who- 
"  ever  mould  have  it  in  his  houfe  fhould  be  guilty  of  high 
"  treafon.  The  printer  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar- 


(c)  This  curious  anecdote  is  mentioned  by  Spenfcr,  in 
his  Three  Letters^  1580,  p.  54.  1  repeat  it  with  pleafure  ; 
becaufe  it  adds  another  wreath  to  the  chaplet  on  Sydney's 
brow. 

required 
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required  then,  what  has  fmce  been  (d)  call- 
ed, a  li-cenjing  att.  It  was  to  this  remark- 
able cireumftance,  which  occurred,  while  our 
poet  was  whetting  his  pen,  that  we  probably 
owe  much  bf  the  correStnefs  of  Shakfpeare's 
dramas.  Such  are  the  fads,  which  exhibit 
a  very  different  ftate  of  the  free  principles ,  and 
free  practices  of  that  reign,  from  the  wild 
reprefen Cations  of  the  public  accufer,  who,  in 
grou^  ing  his  picture,  has  thrown  a  thouland 
ihades  about  the  truth. 

The  public  accufer,  however,  brings  Shak- 
fpeare's babble  ;  the  fools  bawble,  into  vivid 
light.  Yet,  does  he  doubt,  whether  the  word 

(d)  The  Lords  of  the  privy  council  wrote  the  Archbifhop 
o/ Canterbury,  on  the  I2th  of  November  1589: — "  That 
u  whereas  there  hath  grown  fome  inconvenience  by  comon 
"  playes  and  enterludes  in  and  about  the  cyttie  of  London  ; 
"  in  [as  much  as!  the  players  take  uppon  [them]  to  handle 
M  in  their  plaies  certen  matters  of  divinytie^  and  ofjlute  un- 
"  fitt  to  be  fuffered  j  for  redrefle  whereof  their  lordfhips 
*'  have  thought  good  to  appcinte  fomc  perfons  of  judgment 
"  and  underftandins;  to  viewe  and  examine  their  playes  be- 
<l  fore  they  be  pmitted  to  pfent  them  public  kly,"  &c. 
ore.  Similar  letters  were  at  the  fame  time  written  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and,  to  the  Mafter  of  the  Revels  j  to 
co-operate  in  this  ncceilary  meafure.  [Gouncil-regUttr,  12 
November  1589.]  This  curious,  and  important  fa£i  is, 
alone,  fufficicnt  to  overthrow  the  whole  reafoning  of  Mr. 
Malonc,  about  the  free  writing  of  Shakfpeare's  epiftles. 

bawblt 
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bawble  had  obtained,  fo  early  as  the  middle  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  the  fignification  of  any  flight 
toy,  gewgaw,  or  trifling  piece  of  finery.  Why 
doubts  he,  with  the  authority  in  his  hand  ?  I 
will  Ihow,  without  much  refearch,  that  the 
word  bawble  was  ufed,  in  its  prefent  fenfe,  be- 
fore Shakfpeare  was  born.  When  the  author 
of  "  A  Schole  of  wife  Conceytes,"  offered  his 
work  to  the  printer,  in  1569,  he  objected, 
that  the  book  contained  nothing  but  what 
was  in  Efope,  which  "  already  engliiht  is." 
The  author  admits  the  publication  of  Efope, 
but  anfwers ;  "  comparing  that  with  myne, 
<*  it  is  as  neare,  as  eafte  to  weft;  and  drofTe 
"  to  (iiver  fine."  The  printer  now  compares 
the  Wife  Conceytes  (e)  with  Efope  Englijht,  and 
at  length  finds  therein,  contrary  to  his  firft 
thoughts  of  it ; — 

u  Beiides  uncomely  tales, 

«  And  falfly  forged  fables, 

"  Wherewith  his  book  replenifht  is, 

"  Perceyve  I  many  babies." 

If  this  proof  be  not  deemed  fatisfadtory,  I  will 
produce  an  evidence,  who  (hall  fpeak  deci- 
iively.  Spenfer  knew  the  Engiifh  language, 
the  Englim  language  of  his  fathers  :  Now,  he 

(e)  Written  by  Thomas  Blage,  ftudent  of  Queen's  Col. 
Cambridge  ;  and  printed  by  Binneman,  in  1569.  This  is 
a  rare,  elegant,  and  inftruttive,  book  of  fables. 

fays, 
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fays,  merrily,  when  commending  virtue,  fame, 
and  wealth  : — 

"  Meere  gewegawes,  and  babies  in  comparifon  of  thcfe. 
.     u  Toyes  to  mock  apes,  and  woodcockes,  in  comparifon 

of  thefe. 
:    "  Jugling  caftes,    and  kntcknacka^    in  comparifon    of 

thefe  (/)." 

And,  in  this  obvious  fenfe,  Shakfpeare  fpeaks, 
in  Troilus  and  Creffida,  of  "  fhallow  babble 
"  boats;"  and  in  Cymbeime,  of  a  letter,  as  "  a 
"  fenfelefs  baiuble"  But,  our  poet  talks  of 
babble  in  a  more  appropriate  meaning ;  of  baw- 
ble,  as  "  the  fool's  truncheon  of  office."  The 
commentators,  in  explaining  the  nature  of  the 
office,  and  the  utility  of  the  thing,  have  be- 
flowed  all  the  cream  of  their  learning.  The 
public  accufer,  in  elucidating  the  "  original 
"  barbarous  term  baubelium"  has  ferved  up 
only  the  ikimmilk  of  his  knowledge.  Hif- 
torians,  by  repeating,  inaccurately,  the  irreve- 
rent expreffion  of  Cromwell,  for  the  fpeaker's 
mace,'  have  brought  the  word,  and  the  thing, 

[f]  The  Three  Proper  Letters,  1580,  p.  34..  Stubbe?,  in 
his  Anatomie  of  Abttfes,  \  583,  Sigr  M  2,  fpeaks  thus  of  "  My 
*'  Lord  of  Mifrule's  cognizances:"  They  have  alfo  certain 
papers,  wherein  is  "  painted  fome  babblerie^  or  other,  of  ima- 
ft  gery  vvork";  and  thefe  they  call  my  Lord  of  Mifrule's 
"  badges:  Thefe  they  give  to  every  one,  that  will  give  mo- 
"  ney  for  them,  to  maintaine  them  in  their  heathenrie,  divel- 
"  ric/whordom^runkenesjpridej  and  whatnot." 

more 
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more  frequently  before  the  reader's  eye.  It 
were  worthy  the  diligence,  and  acumen  of 
our  critic  to  mow,  from  whence  Cromwell 
derived  his  knowledge  of  the  fool's  bawble.  It 
was  from  Cambridge,  that  Cromwell  had  his 
knowledge,  and  ufe,  of  the  expreffion  :  For, 
performing,  there,  the  part  of  Cactus  in  Brewer's 
Lingua-,  or  the  Combat  of  the  Tongue  and  the 
Five  Senfes;  Cromwell  bore  a  part  in  the  fol- 
lowing fcene,  which  will,  probably,  bring 
many  reflections  into  the  reader's  mind  (g). 

«  [Tadtus  ftumbleth  at  the  Robe  and  Crown : — J 
"  Taclus: — High  thoughts  have  flipp'/y  feet;  I  had  well 
«  nigh  falPn. 

"  Mendacio:— Well  doth  he  fall,  that  rifeth  with  a  fajl.   ' 

Taftus:— What's  this? 

Mendacio : — O,  are  you  taken !  Its  in  vain  to  drive —  • 

Taftus  : — How  now  ? 

Mendacio  : — You'll  be  fo  entangled  ftraight— 

Ta&us  : — A  crown  ! 
«  Mendacio : — That  it  will  be  hard— 
«  Ta£Uis:— And  a  robe! 
"  Mendacio : — To  loofe  yourfelf. 
"  Ta£tus  : — A  crown ;  and  a  robe  ! 
"  Mendacio : — It  had  been  fitter  for  you,  to  have  found 
a  fools-coat  •)  and  a  bawble-t  hey,  hey!" 

I  have  now  proved  my  point,  that  the  word 
babble  was  in  ufe,  in  its  prelent  fenfe,  before 
Shakfpeare  was  born ;  and  have,  incidentally, 

(g}  See  Dodfley's  Old  Plays,  vol.  v.  p.  116-128. 

mown 
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fhown  the  inutility  of  difquifion,  and  the  im- 
perrinence  of  learning,  when  a  faff  can  be  af- 
certained  by  proof. 

But,  the  public  accufer  is  determined  to 
fail  no  more.  He  thinks  it  a  ilrong  objection 
to  the  letter,  that  Shakfpeare  borrowed  his  fen- 
timent  of  charity  from  himfelf.  Upon  other 
(/&)  occaiions,  our  critic  finds  it  a  commodious 
method  of  illuftration,  to  mow  the  fimilarity 
of  the  poet's  thoughts,  and  language,  on  dif- 
ferent fubjecls.  Yet,  he  refolves  to  cut  down 
the  talk  cedarre  of  Shakfpeare  by  the  faff, 
"  that  there  were  no  cedars  in  England  till 
".after  the  Reiteration  (/)."  "  Where," 
then,  he  pertinently  alks  "  could  this  image 
"  have  been  prefented  to  our  Stratford 
"  youth?"  He  immediately  fubjoins,  "'in 
"  the  Bible,"  or  perhaps,  "  in  fome  natural 
"  hiftory  that  will  fhortly  be  brought  for- 
"  ward.''  Now,  mark  the  potent  efficacy  of  a 
plain  tale  againft  "  the  bookfull  fcholar,  with 
^  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  his  head."  Willyc 
fays  to  Anna  :  "  I  cheryme  thee  in  mye  uric 
i*  hearte  forre  thou  arte  ass  a  talle  cedarre 

(h]  See  Mr.  Malone's  comments  on  Shakfpeare's  Son- 
nets, in  his  Supp.  vol.  i. 

(;)  Inquiry,  162. 

"  flretchynge 
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"  ftretchynge  forthe  its  branches  ande  fuc- 
"  courynge  the  frriallere  plants  fromme  nyp- 
"  pynge  winneterre  orr  the-  , boyfteroufe 
"  wyndes."  Shakfpeare  makes  the  king-de- 
throning Warwick  fay,  when  dying  in  the 
field,  as  the  fpelling  has  been  modernized  by 
the  commentators  (/£)  : 

"  Thus,  yields  the  CEDAR  to  the  axe's  edge, 

"  Whofe  arms  gave  flicker  to  the  princely  eagle; 

"  Under  whofe  {hade,  the  ramping  lion  fl.-pt; 

«  Whofe  top  -  branch  overpeer'd  Jove's  fpreading  tree, 

u  And&ept  low  Jbrubs  from  winter's  powerful  wind  {I}.*9 

(k)  Mai.  Shale,  vol.  vi.  p.  373. 

(/)  In  Henry  8th,  Cranmer  prophecies: 
"  He  fhall  flourifh,  and  like  a 
"  Mountain  ctdar,  reach  his  branches 
"  To  all  the  plains  about  him." 

[See  Mai.  Shale,  vol.  vii.  p.  1 39.]  When  the  Gcjla  Gay  or  urn 
were  exhibited  at  court,  on  Shrove  Tuefday,  1594,  "  The 
"  Imprefles  which  the  maficers  ufed  upon  their  efcutcheons; 
"  for  their  devices^  were:  H.  Helmes,  Prince  :  In  a  bark  of  a 
u  CEDAR  TREE,  the  character  E  engraven  :  Crefcetis."  If 
there  were  no  cedarre  trees  in  England,  at  Shrove-tyde,  in 
1594,  the  prince  of  the  maficers  muff,  no  doubt,  have  im- 
ported from  other  lands,  the  bark  of  the  cedar  tree^  for  the 
purpofe  of  his  device.  In  The  Phoenix  Nejl^  1593,  P-  ?" 
we  have  the  following  lines : — 

"  Arid  that  which  was  of  woonder  moft, 
*'  The  phcenix  left  fwcete  Arabic: 
*'  And  on  a  catdar  in  this  coaft, 
•'  Built  up  her  tombe  of  fpicerie.'* 

The 
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The  fact,  then,  precludes  the  inquiry, 
whether  the  cedar  re  were  introduced  into  Eng- 
land before,  or  after,  the  Reftoration  -,  the  faff 
anfwers  the  queftion,  whether  Shakfpeare 
were  gardener  enough  to  know,  what  every 
nurfery-man  can  tell,  the  benefit  of  fhelter  > 
how  comfortably  the  cedary  "  whofe  top- 
"  branch  over-peer'd  Jove's  fpreading  tree, 
"  kept  low  mrubs  from  winter's  powerful 
"  wind."  If  it  be  true,  that  Shakfpeare  ex- 
haujled  words,  and  then  imagined  new,  is  it  not 
equally  true,  that  "  felf-glorious  pride"  ought 
neither  to  fatigue  patience,  nor  excite  ridicule, 
by  minute  inquiries,  whether  -the  maker  derived 
his  images  from  what  exifted  in  Britain,  or  on 
the  great  globe  iff  elf.  The  abfence  of  the 
cedarre  free  from  Britain  did  not  preclude  fatire, 
it  feems,  from  faying,  what,  felf-gloricus pride 
may  repeat ; 

"  I  know  my  ruder  hands  begin  to  quake, 
«  To  think  what  lofty  CEDARS  I  muft  (hake  (»z).'K 
The  public  accufer  will,  however,  no  more 
incur  either  the  danger  of  ridicule,  or  the  re- 
buff of  confutation.      He,  at  length,  draws 
our  attention    (»)  to   the   love-verfes   of  the 
lifping  poet  "  to  the   fweet  nymph  of  Avon 
"  fayre."  Yet,  he  flops  his  critical  career,  by 
inquiring,  whether  this  be  a  love-fonnet,  or 

(m)  Marilon's  Satires,  iS99>  ^.  ii:i.     («)  Inquiry,  163. 

the 
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the  pofy  of  a   (<?)  ring  ?     Neither;    Spenfer 
will  anfwer  :  It  is  "  Willy es  Embleme : — 
"  To  be  wize,  and  eke  to  loue, 
"  Is  grauntcd  fcarce  to  God  above  (/>)•" 

The  public  accufer  fickens  at  the  found:  No 
more  of  this  (q)  Namby  -  Pamby  -fluff,  he 
<:ries, — 

« — - —  in  fonorous  ftrain, 

"  Walls,  fteeples,  fldes,  bray  back  to  him  again." 
Yet,  he  refolves  to  draw  our  attention  to 
the  rhythm  of  the  firft  line;  taking  care  to 
create  the  fault,  which  Shakfpeare  never  com- 
mitted, by  lengthening  heaii-enne,  with  a  di- 
ajtolic  hyphen.  The  critic  appeals  to  the  de- 
cifion  of  Spenfer :  *'  Heaven  being  ufed  fhort 
"  as  one  fyllable,  when  it  is  in  verfe  ftretched 
"  [out]  with  a  diaftole  is  like  a  lame  dog  that 
"  holdeth  up  one  leg  (r)."  I  bow  to  the  de- 
cifion,  and  reverence  the  fenfe,  of  Spenfer. 
A  poet,  who,  contrary  to  ordinarie  ufe,  which 

(0}  Inquiry,  164. 

(/>)  See  Spenfer's  Three  Letters,  1580,  p.  38. 

(q)  Inquiry,  164:  "I  fhall  not  therefore  fickcn  your 
K  lordftiip  with  any  more  of  this  namby-pamby-fluff." 

(r)  Spenfer  certainly  fays  this,  but  with  more  accuracy  of 
language,  orthography,  and  pointing,  in  his  Three  Letters^ 
1 580,  p.  6  ;  but,  in  p.  54,  Spenfer  treats  «  this  imaginary 
u  diaftole  as  nothing  worth." 

O  Spenfer 
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Spenfer  calls  the  fovereign  rule,  will  lengthen 
a  monofy liable,  certainly  merits  reprobation  : 
But,  what  dees  the  critic  dsferve,  who,  con- 
trary to  the  purpofe  of  the  poet,  will  it.retch 
out  the  verfe  by  a  diaftole  ?  As  a  lame  dog,  he 
merits  no  help  over  the  ftik~. 

Let  us,  however,  attend  to  the  context  of 
Spenfer,  where  he  gives  his  final  judgment 
upon  the  point  (j).  "  Now  for  your  heaven, 
"  feaven>  eleaven,  or  the  like ;  I  am  likewife 
",  of  the  fame  opinion  :  as  generally  in  all 
"  words  elfe  :  we  are  not  to  go  a  little  farther, 
"  either  for  the  profody,  or  the  orthography, 
(<  (and  therefore  your  imaginarye  diajlole  no- 
"  thing  v/orthe)  than  we  are  authorifed  by 
"  the  ordmarie  ufe,  and  cuflom,  and  proprietie, 
"  and  idioms 9  and,  as  it  were,  majeflie  of  our 
"  -Speech  -,  which  I  account  the  only  infallible 
*f  and  fovereign  rule  of  all  ruies  :  and  there- 
'*  fore,  having  refpedt  thereunto,  and  reputing 
"  it  petty  treafon  to  revolt  therefrom :  dare 
'*  hardly  .eyth^r  in  the  profodie,  or  in  the  or- 
*-  thography  either,  allow  diem  two  nllables 
"  infteade  of  one,  but  would  as  well  in  writ- 
**  ing,  as  in.  fpeaking,  have  them  ufed  as 
*?  monofyllables,  thus  :  hea<vn,  feavn^  akavn ; 
".  as  .Matfler  Afeham  in  his  Toxophilus  doth 

W  n>-  p-  54- 
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"  yrne,  commonly  written  Tron."  —  Thus 
much  for  the  final  decilibn  of  Spenfer,  againft 
the  public  accufer.  As  I  am  now,  probably, 
to  take  my  leave  of  his  Three  Proper  Letters,  I 
will  adopt  what  Pope  applies  to  Boileau,  on 
the  fame  occafion ; 

"  And,  Spenfer  ftill,  in  right  of  Horace,  fways  (/)." 
In  our  poet's  genuine  compofitions,  fays 
Mr.  Malone,  we  never  find  any  fuch  hobling 
metre  (u).  You  may  find  a  thoufand  fuch 
hobling  metres,  if  you  will  ftretch  out  the  verfe 
by  a  diajlolic  hyphen.  Let  us  take  an  exam- 
ple from  Shakfpeare's  fonnets : 

"  O  how  I  faint,  when  I  of  you  do  write; 

"  Knowing  a  better  fpir-it  doth  ufe  your  name.'* 
Spirit,  fays  Mr.  Malone,  in  his  note,  is  here, 
as  in  many  other  places,  ufed  as  a  monofy lia- 
ble (v) .  In  the  fame  manner,  I  fay,  that 
heaijenne  in  the  firft  flanza  of  Shakipeare's 
verfes  to  Anna  Hatherrewaye  ought  to  be 
read  as  a  monqfy liable,  if  ordinarie  ufe  be  the 
fovereign  rule ;  and  if  Shakfpeare  himfelf  hath 

(f)  Spenfer  quotes  Horace's  Ars  Poetica,  in  p.  44. 
(«)  Inquiry.  164. 

(•y)  Sup.  voL  i.  p.  645. — Sir  John  Davis,  in  his  Nofce 
Tfipjum,  1599,  p.  6-12-22,  hath  very  often  fpirit  [fprite]  as 
a  monofyllable :  So  has  he  fubtil  as  a  monofyllable,  fubtle. 
See  before,  page  46. 

O  2  ufed 
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ufed  heaven,  monofyllabkally ,  a  thoufand  times  j 
then  muft  the  criticiim  of  the  public  accufer 

be, 

"  As  falfe,  by  heaven,  as  heaven  itfelf  is  true. 

But,  with  Shakfpeare's    epiftles,  in   profc, 
and  rhyme,  I   have  now  done.     I  will  here 
fubmit  to  the  equity  of  this  court  this  Apology 
for  the  believers,  in  refpeft  to  both.     On  this 
occafion,  it  will  eafily  be  recollected;  that  the 
general  argument  concluded  moft  favourably 
for  the  believers,  "  if  there  be  truth  \i\fight" 
On  the  other  hand,  the  public  accufer  under- 
took, by  particular  invefligations,  to  overthrow 
the  ftrong  prefumption,   arifing  from  general 
reaionings.     The  poet,  who  early  wrote  "  A 
"  Lover's  Complaint  j"  who  was  in  habits  of 
inditing  verfes  of  Venus  and  (w)  Adonis -y   is 
confidered,  by  the  public  accufer,  as  a  very  un- 
likely  perfon    to    write    love-epiftles    to   tbf 
Warwick/hire  lafs,  whom  he  loved.     I   have 
examined,  and  I  truft,  confuted  his  objections. 
Neverthelefs,  feeing  the  letter,  and  verfes  of 
Shakfpeare,  in  fiifpicious  company,  I  will  ac- 
knowledge, on  behalf  of  the  believers,   that 
in  future, 

**  We  muft  ftarve  our  fight  from  lover's  food." 

(w)  See  Malone's  Sup1,  vol.  i.  p.  403 — 739. 

$  V.  SHAKSPEARE's 
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-          *  y    - 
«HAKSPEARE's  PROFESS  ION  OF  FAITH. 

Of  this  monument  of  Shakfpeare's  piety, 
the  public  accufer  profelTes  to  "  have  very 
**  little  to  (a)  fay/'  judging,  wifely,  as  he  is  in 
the  habit  of  retraction,  that  the  leajt  faid  is 
Jooneft  mended.  Yet,  he  urges,  though  with 
lefs  force,  the  fame  objections,  which  he  had 
made  to  former  documents :  "  The  ortho- 
*'  graphy ;  the  language  and  phrafeology ; 
"  the  dirTimilitude  of  the  hand-writing  ;" 
which,  having  been  already  confidered,  and 
confuted,  need  not  be  conlidered  again,  at  more 
length,  nor  confuted,  under  this  head  of  the 
inquiry,  by  new  facts. 

But,  the  public  accufer  recurs,  neverthelefs, 
to  his  old  logic,  fuppofing  what  he  ought  to 
prove,  and  arguing  againft  experience,  though 
fuch  logic  be  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  rea- 
foiling,  which  have  been  laid  down,  by  every 
logician,  from  Wilfon  to  Watts,  In  the  fame 
ftrain,  he  (^)  objects,  that  though  John  Shak- 
fpeare  made  a  confeffion  of  faith,  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  it  is  improbable,  William  Shak- 
fpeare  mould  make  a  profeffion  of  his  faith, 

(a)  Inquiry,  196.  (b]  Inquiry,  197-8. 

O  3  in 
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in  the  reign  of  King  James.  He  had  himfelf 
produced  to  the  public,  in  1790,  the  confef- 
iion  of  John  Shakfpeare,  which  was  found  in 
the  hiding-hole  of  the  houfe  of  Shakfpeare. 
From  the  fentiment,  and  the  language,  this 
confeflion  appears  to  be  the  efTufion  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  mind,  and  was  probably 
drawn  up  by  fome  Roman  Catholic  prieft  (r). 
If  thefe  premifes  be  granted,  it  will  follow, 
as  a  fair  deduction,  that  the  family  of  Shak- 
fpeare were  Roman  Catholics ;  a  circum- 
ftance  this,  which  is  wholly  confiflent  with  what 
Mr.  Malone  is  now  fludious  to  (d)  inculcate, 
viz.  "  that  this  confeffion  could  not  have 
"  been  the  compofition  of  any  of  our  poet's 
"  family."  The  thoughts,  the  language,  the 
orthography,  all  demonftratc  the  truth  of  my 
conjecture,  though  Mr.  Malone  did  not  per- 

(c)  Asafpecimen,  let  us  take  the  beginning  of  this  De- 
claration of  faith,  from  Mai.  Shak.  vol.  i.  pt.  2.  p.  330:  — 
"  In  the  name  of  Gcd,  the  father,  fonne,  and  holy  ghoft,  the 
"  moft  holy  and  bleffed  Virgin  Mary,  mother  of  God,  the 
"  holy  hoft  of  angel?,  patriarchs,  prophets,  Evangelifts, 
"  Apoftles,  Saints,  Martyrs,  and  all  the  Celeftial  Court  and 
"  Company  of  heaven,  I,  John  Shakfpeare,  an  unworthy 
w  member  of  the  holy  Catbolick  Religion,  being,"  &c.  and 
fee  ftill  ftronger  terms  in  the  conclufion  of  this  protefta^ 
confe/Jion^  and  charter,  in  p.  162-6. 

(d]  Inquiry,  198, 

ceivg 
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ceive  this  truth,  when  he  firft  published  this 
paper,  in  1790.  But,  it  was  the  performance 
of  a  Ckrke,  the  undoubted  work  of  the  family 
priefb.  The  conjecture,  that  Shakfpeare's 
family  were  Roman  Catholics,  is  ftrengthendd 
by  the  fad;,  that  his  father  declined  to  attend 
the  corporation  meetings,  and  was,  at  lair,  re- 
moved, from  the  corporate  body  (e).  Yet, 
the  public  accnfer  (f)  infers,  "that  it  is  ex- 
"  tremely  improbable  that  all  the  Shakfpeare 
"  family  mould  be  confeffbrs  of  their  faith." 
Every  other  logician  would  infer,  that  if  it 
had  been  the  cuftom  of  the  family,  which  was 
followed  by  the  father,  it  is  extremely  proba- 
ble, the  fame  cuftom  would  be  alfo  followed 
by  the  fon,  who,  at  times,  cannot  conceal  bis 
faith,  even  in  his  dramas  (g). 

This 

(<?)  The  place  too,  the  roof  of  the  houfe,  where  this  con- 
fefiion  was  found,  proves,  that  it  had  been  therein  concealed, 
during  times  of  perfecutiori,  for  the  c'  holy  Catholick 
"  religion." 

(/)  Inquiry,  199. 

(g}  In  the  famous  fcene  between  the  Ghoft,  and  Hamlet, 
there  are  many  flrokes  of  a  Roman  Catholic  pen.  Shak- 
fpeare, apparently,  through  ignorance^  fays  WAR  BURTON, 
makes  Roman  Catholics  of  thcfe  Pagan  Danes:  [Steevens's 
Shak.  1793.  vol.  xv.  p.  72-5.]  But,  this  is  not  fo  much  an 
example  of  ignorance,  as  of  knowledge^  though  perhaps  not  of 
O4  his 
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This  reafoning  is  confirmed,  by  the  conside- 
ration, that  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  a  pe- 
riod of  apparent  (fo)  piety,  and  the  reign  of 
Jamas  ift,  an  age  of  religious  fpeculation. 
To  avow  particular  modes  of  faith  became 
extremely  fafhionable,  during  both  thofe  pe- 
riods. It  was,  probably,  by  this  fafhion,  that 
Lord  Bacon,  the  prince  of  philofophers,  was 
induced  to  draw  up  his  confejjlon  of  (i)  faith  -, 

his  prudence,  when  the  poet  avows,  covertly,  indeed,  his  own 
opinions.  In  Othello,  Shakfpeare  makes  Emilia  fay :  "  I 
<c  /hould  venture  purgatory  for't."  The  readers  of  Shak- 
fpeare will  eafily  remember  other  expreffions  of  a  fimilar 
kind,  which  plainly  proceeded  from  the  overflow  of  Roman 
Catholic  zeal.  He  is  continually  fending  his  characters  to 
firiftfor  confeffion:  "Riddling  confejjion  finds  but  riddling 
"  Jhrift"  u  Bid  her  devife  fome  means  to  come  to  Jhrijt 
"  this  afternoon."  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  ftudious  to 
fhow  his  contempt  for  the  Puritans.  In  Twelfth  Night ; 
cc  Marry,  Sir,  he  feems  fometimcs  a  kind  of  Puritan:"  In 
Winter's  Tale  ;  u  But,  one  Puritan  among  them,  and  he 
"  fings  Pfalms  to  hornpipes."  The  religion  of  our  great 
dramatift,  will,  no  doubt,  fill  a  whole  chapter  of  the  folio  life 
of  Shakfpeare,  which  will  be,  certainly^  written,  without 
feoffs  at  the  opinions  of  other  biographers. 

(h)  See  Lord  Burghley's  ProffJJion  of  Faith,  in  Strype's 
Annals,  vol.  ii.  p.  334:  And,  Archbifhop  Parker's  Profef- 
fion  of  Faith,  may  be  feen  in  Strype's  Life-of  that  Prelate, 
p.  500. 

(*')  Bacon's  Remains,  Ed.  1648,  p.  94. 

3  w 
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in  order  to  pleafe  a  monarch,  who  interefted 
himfelf  in  religious  theories.  Bacon's  con- 
feflion,  I  prefume,  the  public  accufer  will  de- 
nominate a  "  myflical  rhapfody;"  without 
much  confideration  perhaps  of  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  myjlical^  or  much  inquiry  into 
the  proper  iignification  of  the  word  rhap- 


But,  he  has  yet  a  ffronger  objection  to 
Shakfpeare's  rhapfody,  whether  it  be  myftical, 
or  literal.  In  order  to  convict  it  of  fiction,  the 
public  accufer  is  ftudious  to  prove,  "  that  k 
"  has  been  evidently  formed  on  holy  writ(/j." 
Whether  he  learned  this  mode  of  reafoning 
from  Crakanthorp,  Wallis,  or  Aldrich,  may 
require  fome  explanation  (/»).  Every  Chrif- 
lian  rhetorician  would  reasonably  infer,  that  a 
confeffion  of  faith,  which  has  been  formed  on 
holy  writ,  is  probably  genuine  in  its  declara- 
tion, and  true  in  its  doctrine. 

The  public  accufer  is,  neverthelefs,  deter- 
mined to  overthrow  general  reafoning,  by  fpe- 

(/£)  Queen  Elizabeth's  Prayer^  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  ex- 
pedition againft  Cadiz,  in  1596,  which  was  fent  by  Mr. 
Secretary  Cecil  to  Eflex,  may  be  feen  in  Birch's  Mem. 
vol.  ii.  p.  1  8.  This,  I  prefume,  will  alfo  be  called  a 
tnyftical  rbapfody. 

(/)  Inquiry,  200,  (m)  See  the  Inquiry,  196* 

cial 
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cial  inveftigation.  He  repeats  an  objection, 
which  had  been  already  made  by  others,  to 
the  epithet  leffee,  as  applied  to  a  tree,  when 
trees  are  denuded  of  their  foliage  :  But,  there 
are,  in  Shakfpeare,  as  great  wonders  as  "  this 
"  unfortunate  epithet."  The  Queen  ex*- 
claims,  in  Richard  3d  : — 

«  Why  grow  the  branches,  when  the  root  is  gone  ? 
«  Why  wither  not  the  leaves,  that  want  iheir  fap  r" 

In  this  ftrain  of  minute  criticifm,  he  (ri) 
inquires,  •"  whence  the  abfurd  introduction 
"  of  &  chicken  for  the  mother-bird."  ,  Whence, 
but  from  the  creative  faculties  of  the  poet's 
mind  ?  What  is  a  poet,  if  you  deprive  him 
of  his  fi&ionsy  and  his  fancies  ?  Why  does 
Shakfpeare,  in  T'imon  of  Athens y  make  the  Foot 
anfwer  the  friends  of  Tzmon,  though  they 
were,  probabty,  parental  birds :  "  She's  e'en 

••*'  fetting  on  water  to  fcald  fuch  chickens  as 
"  you  are." 

But,  the  public  accufer  conceives  it  a  waite 
of  time  to  detain  his  noble  correfpondent  any 
longer,  when  he  has  (o)  added,  "  that  the 
"  word  hymfelfe  is  exhibited  as  one  word,  and 
"  the  word  acceded  is  found  in  it."  Had  he 
taken  the  trouble  to  look  into  Cooper's  The- 

Jaurus,  1573*  he  would  have  feen  the  word 

(«)   Inquiry,  201.  (0}  Inquiry,  202. 

hymjelj* 
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hymfelfe  printed,  as  one  word,  a  thoufand 
times  ;  as  I  have  already  mown  the  word 
theymjelfe  was  written,  before  Shakfpeare  was 
born  (/>).  Thus,  "  he  draweth  out  the  thread 
"  of  his  verbofity  finer  than  the  ftaple  of  his 
"  argument." 

Yet,  in  this  fpirit  of  minutenefs,  the  public 
accufer  perfeveres,  in  fpinning  many  a  thread 
of  fimilaf  finenefs.  And,  he  infifts,  that  the 
nonexiftence  of  the  word  accede  in  the  Englifh 
language,  for  a  century  after  the  death  of 
Sbakfpeare,  in  1616,  is  fi&t/f'ue,  in  proving 
the  fpurioufnefs  of  Shakfpeare 's  ConfeJJion  (q). 
Happy  !  had  his  proof  been  equal  to  his  pofi- 
tivenefs.  The  diplomatic  word  accede  is  fo 
recent,  he  fays,  that  Johnfon  gives  no  ex- 
ample of  its  ufe.  As  lexicographers  fome- 

(/>)    In  Sir  John  Davis's  Nefce  Teipfum,  1599,  p.  27, 
may  be  often  feen  bmftlfet  printed,  and  written,  as  one  word: 

*«  Which  bimfelfe  makes,  in  bodies  formed  new. 

'«  Which  bimfelfe  makes  of  no  material  thing." 
Here,  the  rhythm  forbids  the  disjunction  of  him-felfe,  and 
requires  the  accent  on  the  firft  fyllable  ;  fo  as  to  give  a  bre- 
vity of  pronunciation  to  the  word.  Hymfelfe  may  be  feen  often 
printed  by  Wynken  de  Worde,  as  one  word,  in  the  Fruytfull 
Sayenges  of  Dauyd-)  1529:  So  is  tbemfelfe  printed  in  it,  as  one 
word,  for  themfelves : — "  Suche  as  gyve  tbemfelfe  to  wordly 
K  voluptyes  may  well  faye."  And  fee  bimfelfe  printed,  as  one 
Word,  in  Lyly's  Eupbues,  1581,  p.20b.  and  53b.  &c. 
(q)  Inquiry,  202—4. 

times 
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times  quote  one  another,  he  might  have  cited 
De  Foe's  Dictionary,  1735-  Kerfey  has  not 
this  uncommon  word,  it  feeins,  in  his  Dic- 
tionary, 1708,  after  all  the  fpeaking,  and 
writing,  about  treaties,  in  preceding  times. 
Nor,  is  it  in  Coles,  nor  Phillips  ;  in  Bullokar, 
cor  Barret  ;  in  Blount,  nor  Minfheu.  He 
cannot  ascertain  the  epoch  of  its  introduction  ; 
yet,  is  he  (r)  pofitive,  that  the  word  was  un- 
known to  our  language  for  near  a  century, 
after  the  ufe  of  it  in  Shakfpeare's  ConfeJJion. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  muft  be  admitted,  that 
the  word  accede  has  been  long  in  our  lan- 
guage :  and,  the  only  queftion  is,  when  did 
it  come  into  ufc  ?  He  fuppofes,  indeed,  what 
cannot  be  allowed,  becaufe  it  is  inconfiflent 
with  truth,  that  our  dictionaries  contain  every 
word,  in  the  vail  volume  of  our  learning, 
whether  twbitt-letttrt  or  black-letter.  John- 
fon's  Dictionary  is,  like  every  other  dictionary, 
a  mere  fele&ion  ;  nor  does  any  preceding 
word-book  contain  a  more  copious  collection 
than  his  :  Yet,  the  public  accufer  infifts 
that,  becaufe  he  cannot  find  a  word,  on  the 
"  blafted  heath  "  of  our  lexicography ;  it, 
therefore,  does  not  exift  in  our  libraries,  either 
in  print,  or  in  manuscript.  But,  in  the  vo- 

(r)   Inquiry,  204. 

cabulary 
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cabulary  of  Mr.  Malone  a  fdettion  means  a 
collection :  And,  in  his  logical  dictionary,  fai- 
lure of  proof  (lands  for  fulnefs  of  probation ; 
whence  fometbiag*  contrary  to  the  fyftem  of 
nature,  may  be  deduced  from  nothing.  Very 
different,  indeed,  is  ths  poetical  reafoning  of 
Davis  : — 

"  Of  nougbtj  no  creature  ever  formed  ought : 

"  For,  that  is  proper  to  the  Ahnightie's  hand  (*)." 

The  alnnghtle  critic's  inanity  of  reafoning, 
I  will  oppofe  with  facts.  It  is  remarkable, 
fays  he,  "  that  Edward  Philips,  [Phillips} 
"  Milton's  nephew,  who  was  a  good  fcholar9 
*'  has  not  the  word  [accede]  in  his  dictionary, 
"  though  he  has  the  kindred  word  concede ; 
"  and,  what  {hews  decifively,"  he  adds,  "  that 
"  the  word  [accede]  did  not  exifl,  when  he 
tc  publiflied  his  book,  (1659)  is,  he  explains 
"  the  two  law  writs  Accedas  ad  curiarn,  and 
**  Accedas  ad  vice-comitam  (/)."  Let  us  il- 

luftrate 

(5)  Nofce  Teipfan. 

(t]  Inquiry,  202-3.  For  an  account  of  Edward  Phil- 
lips-,  as  he  fpek  his  own  name,  fee  Wood's  Ath.,  vol.  ii. 
c.  1116.  Blount,  the  author  of  the  Law  Di&ionary,  1670, 
complains  of  the  plagiarifm  of  Phillips  ;  and  Skinner,  who 
wrote  the  Elymologicon^  accufes  him  of  ignorance.  Now, 
the  fact  is,  that  thefe  two  law-writs  were  not  in  Phillips*s 
firji  edition,  1658:  But,  they  were  inferted  in  his  fecend 

edition, 
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luftrate  this  reafoning,  by  the  example  of  the 
two  kindred  words;  accefs,  and  accejjible : 
Naunton,  in  writing  to  EfTex,  from  Paris,  in 
1597,  tells  him  "  that  no  man  fhall  have 
"  accefs  to  the  King,"  [Henry  4th]  :  But, 
writing  foon  after,  Nauntdn  informs  Effex, 
"  that  the  King  is  grown  more  accejjible  (#)." 
Barret  has,  in  his  Afaearlet  1580,  the  word 
accejje ;  but  not  accejjible  >  Minfheu  has  the 
word  accejje,  in  his  Guide  into  the  tongues, 
1617;  but  not  ° accejjible  (v).  Now,  were  the 
inquiry,  whether  the  word  accejjible  exiiled 
at  that  period,  in  the  Engliih  language, 
the  anfwer  muft  be,  according  to  Mr.  Ma- 
lone's  logic,  that  accejjible  did  not  exift,  in 
the  age  of  Shakfpe'are  :  But,  the  faff,  thus 

edition,  which  gave  rife  probably  to  Blount's  complaint. 
The  third  edition  was  publifhed,  in  1671.  Had  there  been 
a  queftion,  in  1658,  whether  thofe  two  law  writs  exifted 
then,  in  the  language  of  our  law,  it  would  have  been  a  de- 
cifive  argument,  according  to  Mr.  Malone's  reafoniag,  to 
infift,  that  they  had  no  exiitence,  in  our  law ;  bccaufe  they 
were  not  to  be  found  in  Phillips's  World  of  Words  ^  in  1658. 
This  title  was  plainly  taken  from  Florio  :  What  Phillips 
ftole  from  Blount,  I  pretend  not  to  know.  ' 

(u]  See  Birch's  Mem.  vol.  ii.  p.  71 — 83,  for  the  curious 
letters  from  Sir  Robert  Naunton  to  the  Earl  of  Eflex,  of 
which  Queen  Elizabeth  thought  highly. 

(?;)  Minfheu  inferted <7av^ le'm his fecond edition,  1627. 

ftrongly 
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fbrongly  oppofed,    from  the  ufe  of  the  word 
by  Naunton,  in  1597*  overpowers  the  argu-t 
ment  of  the  public  accufer. 

In  this  correfpondence,  between  Naunton, 
and  Eflex,  may  be  feen  a  variety  of  phrafes, 
which,  as  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  word-- 
books, eftablifh  the  pofition,  that  words  may 
exift  in  our  language,  although  they  do  not 
appear  in  our  dictionaries.  As  the  fubject  is 
curious  for  its  information,  and  the  deduction 
from  it  bears  upon  the  INQUIRY;  I  will 
illuftrate  the  argument,  by  giving  a  few  ex- 
amples from  the  erudite  Letters  of  Naunton : 
Ingeminated  -y  tickle-fate  of  things  ;  tickle- . 
piece  of  fervice  ;  a/tentative  humour  j  weary* 
fomely  longed  for;  jejune  conjefturals  $  clear- 
Her  fee ;  refavourizing ,  dif conceit  y  palinodizing 
in  his  refolutions  ;  new  ambience  -y  interme- 
diation ,  difdmned  out  of  (w)  Ronen ;  uncir- 
cumfpe<£lion  ;  detrecled ;  difcorrefpondence  : 
Such,  among  others,  were  the  words,  which 
were  ufed  by  Naunton,  when  writing  .to 
Eflex,  for  the  fight  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  which 
have  not  been  adopted  by  our  lexicographers. 
Lord  Burghley  has  the  fine  word  expugnable ; 
which  is  not  adopted  by  Johnfon,  though  he 

(w)  Birch's  Mem.  vol.  ii.  p.  68 — 72 — 73 — 94—83 — 89 
— 95— 97—266— 303— 449. 

has 
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has  expttgn*  Old  Lady  Bacon,  the  learned 
yridow  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  writing  an  ex- 
poftulatory  epiftle  to  Lord  EfTex,  on  account 
of  his  gallantries  with  a  married  lady}  in 
Elizabeth's  court,  complains  of  the  frail  fair 
one's  "  unfoamtfacednefs"  of  her,  "  unwifelike, 
"  and  unfhamefaced  demeanor  (*)."  Lady 
Bacon  is  a  great  authority  j  for  me  was  one 
of  the  learned  daughters  of  Anthony  Coke ; 
and  her  epiflle  exhibits  fcriptural  reference, 
and  both  claffical  quotation,  and  allufion. 
It  would  be  a  wearifome  tafk,  indeed,  to 
compare  the  vaft  volume  of  Raleigh,  and  the 
innumerable  writings  of  Bacon,  with  our  dic- 
tionaries ;  in  order  to  eftablifh  more  ftrongly 
the  pofition,  that  ten  thoufand  words  exift  in 
our  language,  which  have  not  been  colle/ted 
into  our  vocabularies.  A  few  words  mall, 
however,  be  given  from  Petty's  "  Advice  to 
"  Hartlib  for  the  Advancement  ot(y)  Learning-," 

(x)  This  curious  letter,  which  is  in  Birch's  Mem.  vol.  ii. 
p.  2 1 8,  was  written  with  fuch  force  of  argument,  and  energy 
of  expreflion,  as  to  leave  EfTex  no  other  anfwerf  than  to 
deny  the  faff ;  though  the  whole  court  had  been  witnefTes, 
of  the  unjhamefactdnefi  of  the  Earl,  and  the  univifelike  de- 
meanor of  the  Lady. 

(y)  It  was  publiflicd  in  1648 }  ftnd  fee  the  words  quoted, 
in  p.  4 — 6 — 20. 

as 
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as  the  corividlion  of  examples  will  then  be 
added  to  the  reaforiablenefs  of  my  poiition  • 
\Jnpreoccupicd  in  children  j  educands  to  be 
taught  by  the  educator's  •  Mtecenates  and  pa- 
trons ]  navarchy  and  making  mips  ;  lucrife- 
rous  -,  luclferous  (z)  :  If,  then,  the  queftiori 
Were,  whether  thbfe  fignificaht  words  exifced, 
when  that  original  genius,  Petty,  made  life  of 
them,  the  anfwer  of  our  critical  theorift  muft 
be,  that  they  did  not  exiit,  in  our  language  ; 
becaufe  he  cannot  find  them,  in  our  die* 
tionaries, 

Johnlbn  was  probably  the  firft  of  our 
lexicographers,  who  relimed  the  beauties  of 
Shakfpeare's  phrafeology,  and  enriched  his 
dictionary,  by  adopting  its  bullion  :  Yet,  how 
much  fo  ever  he  borrowed  ;  it  is  aftoniming 
how  much  he  left  behind  -,  either  unclaimed 
by  choice,  or  unadopted  by  accident.  If  a 
VOCABULARY  of  the  words,  which  fparkle 
in  Shakfpeare's  dramas,  and  yet  are  not  found 
to  dignify  Johnfon's  dictionary,  were  fub- 
mitted  to  the  reader's  eye,  it  would  furprife 
thofe,  who  have  indulged  themfelves  in  fup- 
pofing,  that  our  whole  language  may  be  feen 
in  our  word-books  j  and  would  perhaps  furnifli 

(z)  Kerfey  has,  indeed,  Lucriferous^  in  his  word-book  ; 
jfet,  Johnfon  did  not  think  fit  to  infert  it  in  his  di&ionary. 

caufe 
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caufeof  circumfpe&ion  to  confidence,  if  it  did 
not  teach  a  leflbn  of  humility  to  arrogance. 
Such  a  VOCABULARY  I  have  actually  made  3 
confiding  of  more  than  a  thoufand  words :  It 
might  have  been  enlarged,  if  it  had  been  con- 
fident with  my  prefent  purpofe  ;  but  this  VO- 
CABULARY is  mfficiently  copious,  to  lhame 
fophiftry  into  filence  (a). 

I  was 

(«)  I  will  here  fubjoirt  a  fhort  fpccimen  of  my  VOCABU- 
LARY of  words,  which  are  in  Shakfpeare's  dramas,  but  not 
injohnfon's  dictionary;  as  it  is  curious  from  its  novelty, 
and  is  a  ftriking  example  of  the  extreme  fallibility  of  nega- 
tive proofs,  which  abound  fo  much  in  Mr.  Malone's  Inquiry : 
A-bald:  "  Lay  her  ahold,  ahold."  [The  Tempeft.j  To 
lay  the  fhip  ahold  is  to  bring  her  to  the  wind. 
This  word  is  not  in  Johnfon.  [I  conftantly  quote, 
or  allude  to,  the  6th  edition  of  the   dictionary, 
in  1785,410.] 

Airbraving :  "  Who  in  a  moment,  even  with  the  earth 
"  Shall  lay  your  ftately  and  airbraving  towers." 
[HenrylV.] 

Apelcarer:  "•  He  hath  beenfmce  an  aptlearer"  [Win- 
ter's Tale.] 

Arabian:  u  O !  thou  Arabian  bird."    [Anthony  and  Cle- 
opatra.] 
Archmock :  "  Oh  !  'tis  the  fpight  of  hell,  the  fiend's  Arcb- 

«  mock."  [Othello.] 

Artiman:  "  Artsman^  prasambula ;  we  will  be  fingled  from 
«  the  barbarous."  [Love's  Labour  Loft.]  Johnfon 
has  artifariy  and  artijl. 

AJftmblanw ;  "  Care  I  for  the  bulk  and  big  ajfemblance  of 

"  a  man," 
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I  was  led  into  this  wide  furvey  of  Johnfon's 
Adoptions  from  Shakfpeare,  which  might  have 

been 


"  a  man."  [Henry  IV.]   Johnfon 

from  Locke  j  and  from  Thomfon:  "  In  foftaffem- 

"   blage  liften  to  my  forig." 
Ajjinego:  "  An  djjinego  may  tutor  thee."     [Troilus  and 

Creffida.] 
Bacchus:  "Love's  power  proves  dainty  BaccLus  grofs  in 

"  tafte."  [Love's  Labour  Loft.]  "Plumpy5tfc- 

"  chus  with  pink  eyne."    [Anthony  and  Cleopa- 

tra.]  Johnfon  has  bacchanalian  and  bacchanals  : 

He  often  quotes  from  Milton,  and   Pope,  and 

even  from  the  minor  poets,  what  he  might  have 

feen  in  Shakfpeare  ;  and  thereby  has  done  a  flight 

wrong  to  our  dramatift,  to  whom  all  fubfequent 

poets  have  been  much  indebted. 
BcmaiFd:  "How  flie  was  bemaifd"     [Taming  of  the 

Shrew.] 

Semite  :  u  Or  I  {hall  fo  bemste  thee  with  thy  yard."  [Id.] 
Eefeek  :    "  I  befeek  you  now  ;  aggravate  your  choler." 

[Henry  IV.]  Johnfon  has  befeecb. 

Seivbor'd:  «  My  lord  hath  fo  bewhor'd  her."  [Othello.] 
Boneacbe  :  "  Incurable  boneacbe."      [Troilus  and  Cref- 

fida.] 
Buttjbaft:  "  Cupid's  buttjhaft  is  too  hard  for  Hercules's 

"  club."  [Love's  Labonr  Loft.] 
Cacodemon  :  "  Hie  thee  to  hell,  for  fhame  ;  and  leave  this 

c:  world,  thou  Cacodemon"  [Richard  III.] 
Cankerbloffom  :  "  Oh  me  !  you  juggler  ;  oh,  you  canker- 

"  blofjbm\   you   thief  of  love."       [Mi'dfummer 

Night's  Dream.] 
donna  kin  :     "  And,  let  me   have  a    cannakin  clink." 

[Othello.] 

P  2 
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been  more  numerous,  without  any  impeach- 
ment of  the  lexicographer's  judgment ;  in  or- 
der 

Ccdfoead :  '*  To  change  the  codjhead  for  the  falmon's- 

«  tail."  [Othello.] 
Coftermongcr :    "  Virtue  is  fo  little  regarded  in  thefe  cof~ 

"-  termonger  times,  that  true  valour  is  turn'd  bear- 

«  heard."  [Henry  IV.] 
Cujlardcoffin :  *«  Why ;  thou  fayft  true :  It  is  a  paaltry 

u  cap,    a  cujlardccffin^  a  bauble ',   a  filken  pye." 

[Taming  of  the  Shrew.] 
Deedacbicvin* :     "  By    dcedacbieving    honour     newly 

"  nam'd."    [Coriolanus.] 
Denotement :   K  Given  up  himfelf  to  the  denotement  of  her 

"  parts  and  graces."  [Othello.] 
Dirtftitude:  "  Durft  not  fhew  themfelves   his  friends, 

"  whilft  he's  in  direffitude."  [Coriolanus.] 
Difpunge :  "  The  poifonous  damp  of  night  difpunge  upon 

"  me."  [Anthony  and  Cleopatra.] 
".  Dlzzy-ey'd  fury."  [Henry  VI.] 
Dotant :  "  Or  with  the  palfy'd  interceflion  of  fuch  a"  de- 

"  cay'd  dotant  as  you  feem  to  be."   [Coriolanus.  J 
Dovedravon :  "I  met  her  deity,  cutting  the  clouds  to- 

"  wards  Paphos,   and  her  fon  dovedrawn  with 

«  her."  [Tempeft.] 
Eanitigtnne:   "  The  ewes  did,  in  eaningtimc,  fall  party- 

"  coloured  lambs."  [Merchant  of  Venice.] 
£a filings:  [Id.] 
Earkiffing :  "They  are  yet,  but  carkiffing  arguments." 

[Lear.] 

««  Earpiercing  fife."     [Othello.] 
Earwax :  "  But,  he  hath  not  fo  much  brain,  as  earwax" 

[Troilus  and  CrefHda.] 
*«  Enfreedoming  thy  pcrfon."  [Love's  Labour  Loft.] 

Eng'ildi ' 
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der  to  enable  every  mind  to  judge  of  the  ineffi- 
cacy  of  negative  proofs,  for  the  ellablifhing  of 


fingilds :  "  Who,  more  engilds  the  night,  than  all  yon  fiery 
."  o's  and  eyes  of  light."  [Midfuinmer  Night's 
Dream.] 

EngoaTd:  '•'  Within  my  mouth,  you  have  engoaFd  my 
"  tongue."  [T  roil  us  and  CreiBda.] 

Enlard:  "  That  were  to  enlard  his  fat-already  pride." 
[Troilusand  Creflida.J 

finjky'd:  "  I  hold  you  as  a  thing  enjky'd.  and  fainted.'* 
[Meafure  for  Meafure.] 

pfil  (Eyfd) :  *  Woo't  drink  up  efil."  [Hamlet.]  Eyfel* 
fays  Mr.  Steevens,  is  vinegar,  which  is  a  good  pre- 
ventive againft  infectious  cliforders,  fays  Mr. 
Malone. 

Fairfoc'dleague.  [King  John,] 

Falrplay :  "  According  to  the  f  airplay  of  the  world." 
[Id.] 

fantaflicofs:  "  The  pox  on  fuch  antick,  lifping,  afFe£l- 
"  ing  fantafticoes."  [Rcrnco  and  Juliet.] 

«c  Flemijh  drunkard."  [Merry  Wives  of  Windfor.]  The 
following  paflage  from  "  The  Libell  of  Englifh 
**  Policie  of  keeping  the  fea,"  which  was  written, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  and  was  firft  printed  in 
Hakluyt's  Voyages,  1598,  vol.  ii.  p.  192,  is  at 
once  a  defence,  and  an  illuilration  of  Shakfpeare, 
by  {bowing  the  grofsnefs  of  the  Flemings,  in  pre-r 
ceding  times  : 

f  Ye  have  heard  that  two  Flemings  togider, 
"  Will  undertake,  or  they  go  any  whither, 
*?  Or  they  rise  once  to  drink  a  firkin  full 
y  Of  good  becrekin;  fo  fore  they  hall  and  pull; 

P  3  «  Under 
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negative  inferences;  to  decide,  whether  fome- 
thing  can  be  deduced  from  nothing ;  and  to 

"  Under  the  board,  they  piffen,  as  they  fit; 
"  This  cometh  convenient  of  a  worthie  wit; 
"  Without  CALAIS, in  their  butter  they  cakked, 
«'  When  they  fled  home,  and  when  they  leifure  lacked." 
*<  Fool/bolt  (a)  is  foon  (hot."    [Henry  V.] 
Fooljhead:    "Did  I  deferve  no  more  than  a  fool/bead." 

[Merchant  of  Venice.] 
Fochparadlfe :    "  If  you  fhould  lead  her  into  a  foohpara- 

dije"  [Romeo  and  Juliet.] 
Forehorfe:    "  I  {hall  ftay  here  the  forehorfe  to  a  fmock/1 

[All's  Well.] 
"  Foreiveary'd  in  this  action   of  fwift  fpeed."     [King 

John.] 
"  Fo uljpcke n  coward."  [Titus  Andronicus.]   Johnfonhas 

foulmouthed. 
Free  way:  "  I  do  befeech  you,  let  her  will  have  a  free 

"  way."    [Othello.] 
Frsflyfpirited:    "  What  a  frojly  fpirited  rogue  is  this." 

[Henry  IV.] 

<{  Full  acorn? d  boar."  [Cyrnbcline.] 
"  Furnac^burntti*  heart."  [Henry  VI.] 
Here,  will  I  clofe  this  note,  which  is  already  too  long.  In 
the  fame  manner,  I  could  have  gone  through  the  whole  alpha- 
bet, and  very  much  enlarged  the  number  of  examples.  But, 
having  proved  my  point,  by  mowing  the  fallibility  of  nega- 
tive proofs,  I  will  knit  up  my  Vocabulary^  by  avowing  my 
fincere  admiration  of  Johnfon's  invaluable  work  ;  whilft  I 
am  fhowing,  by  the  investigation  of  facts,  that  his  dictionary 
is  rather  z.  felefJidn^  than  zcoUeftion  of  the  Englifh language; 
And,  as  his  plan  did  not  thus  allow  him  to  adopt  every 
word  in  Shakfpeare's  dramas,  it  is  inconfiftent  with  his  plan, 
and  with  the  fac~r.,  to  draw  conclufions  from  his  filence. 

eftimate. 
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eftimate,  whether  non-entities  ought  to  be 
deemed  equal,  in  critical  examination,  to  pb- 
iitive  premifes.  But,  of  fuch  logic  we  have 
furely  enough  !  I  will  acknowledge,  how- 
ever, that  when  a  careful  fearch  has  been 
made,  by  an  attentive  eye,  in  the  moil  volu- 
minous of  our  dictionaries,  a  fufpicion  will 
arife,  that  the  word,  which  has  been  looked 
for,  without  fuccefs,  may,  poffibly,  not  exift  in 
our  language. 

A  perfon,  who  is  accufed  of  forgery,  comes 
into  court  with  every  prefumption  in  his  fa- 
vour; with  every  probability  of  innocence, 
for  his  protection;  with  every  inducement, 
under  a  want  of  proof,  for  his  acquittal :  But, 
the  public  accufer,  by  fuppofing  what  he  ought 
to  prove ;  by  finding  non-entities  in  the  bar- 
rennefs  of  lexicography,  he  raifes  a  fufpicion 
only,  that  the  accufed maypoffibly  be  guilty;  and, 
"  all  proofs  fleeping  elfe,  but  what  his  jea- 
"  loufies  awake,"  he  then  prays  for  judg- 
ment ;  as  if  guilt  were  to  be  the  refult  of 
jealoufy,  and  conviction  were  to  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  his  own  failure  in  proof.  "  I  will 
**  fight  with  him  upon  this  theme,  until  my 
*'  eyelids  will  no  longer  wag." 

It  wa§  in  this  confidence,  that  he  laid  the 
?  whole 
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wh,ole  ffrefs  of  the  iffue,  on  the  non-extftence  of 
the  word  accede,  when  Shakfpeare  made  his 
profeflion  of  faith.  The  public  accufer  is  quite 
poiltive,  that  the  word  accede  did  not  exift  in 
our  language,  during  that  age  (b\  But,  I 
will,  on  this  occafion,  oppofe  his  negative 
proofs  by  pofilive,  evidence.  They<?£?  is,  not- 
withstanding  this  pofitivenefs  of  dogmatifm, 
that  the  word  accede  did  exifl,  during  the  age 
cf  Shakfpeare.  Florio  found  this  word  ac- 
cede, in  1611,  though  Coles  did  not  adopt  it, 
in  1679-  I  ft  Queen  Annas  New  World  of 

(/>)  Mr.  Malone  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that,  becaufe 
Coles  did  not  infert  the  word  accede  into  his  Latin  diction- 
ary, 1679,  this  negative  circumftance  is  an  unquejJionable 
proof,  that  this  word  was  then  unknown.  [Inquiry,  204.] 
Ke  regards  the  not  finding  of  a  word  in  dictionaries,  as  ade- 
c'tfive  evidence  oi'forgery^  in  the  document,  which  may  contain 
fuch  a  word.  [Id.]  He  admit?,  however, in  the  Inquiry,  258, 
'•  the  impofiibility  of  proving  an  univerfal  negative;"  butj, 
he  iniifts,  that  he  has  brought  evidence  enough  to  fatisfy 
reafonable  inquirers  of  the  truth  of  his  negative  pofition,  till 
thofe,  who  differ  with  him,  prove  the  qxiitence  of  the  con- 
tefted  words.  No;  Sir,  you  have  no  right  to  cail  uporj 
others  to  help  you  out  with  your  proofs :  You  undertook 
to  eilablifh  a  forgery  :  Now,  it  is  quite  fufficient  for  your 
opponent?,  to  p'ead  not  guilty:  And,  it  is  your  duty,  as 
the  public  accufer,  to  fupport  the  accufation,  by  your  own 
proofs,  or  an  acquittal,  with  its  ufual  confequences,  muft 
be  the  rdult;  whether  we  decide,  accordiaig  to  common 
law,  or  common  fenfe. 

Words, 
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Words,  1 6 1 1 ,  there  is  "  accedere  ;  to  A c CE D E  ; 
"  to  approach,  or  have  accefs  unto ;  alib  to. 
«  ajfent  unto :"  Now,  here  is  accede,  found  in 
this  Ne-w  World,  at  the  very  time,  and  in  the 
very  fenfe,  of  Shakfpeare,  The  public  accufer 
fails,  then,  in  proving  his  iflue  ;  he  fails  in  his 
negative  proof  j  and  he  fails,  confequently,  in 
eftablifhing  his  fundamental  pofition,  for 
proving  decifively  the  fpurioufnefs  of  Shak- 
fpeare's  profeffion,  that  the  word  accede  was 
not  adopted  into  the  Englifh  language,  for  a 
century,  after  Shakfpeare's  death. 

If,  moreover,  a  negative  could  poffibly  be 
cppofed  to  an  affirmative,  Coles  is  not  fo  good 
an  authority,  as  Florio,  who  had  more  genius, 
more  learning,  and  more  refearch  (c}.  It 

was, 

(c)  Of  Florio,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  he  was  not  a 
foreigner,  who  might  be  fuppofed  to  have  collefled  his  Eng- 
li/h,  at  fecond  hand.  He  was  born  in  London,  about  the 
year  1553,  °^  Itan'atl  parents,  indeed,  who,  being  JTaldenft-s, 
fought  refuge  in  England,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII : 
But,  they  returned  again  to  the  continent,  during  Mary's 
perfccutions.  Florio  received  his  puerile  education  abroad. 
They  all  came  back  to  England  upon  the  acceflion  of  Eli- 
zabeth. Florio,  for  a  time  refided  at  Oxford,  as  we  learn 
from  Anthony  Wood,  who  gives  an  imperfect  account  of 
him.  Thither,  he  attended  Mr.  Barnes,  the  Bifhop  of  Dur- 
ham's fon,  in  1576,  as  his  tutor  for  the  French,  and  Italian  : 
And,  wearing  a  govjn,  he  was  matriculated,  as  a  member  of 

Emanuel 
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was,  indeed,   to  be   expedted  by  thofe,  who 
look  on  fhe  analogies  of  language,  with  dif- 

cerning 

Emanuel  College,  in  1581  j  and  taught  fcholars  in  the  uni-r 
verfity,  when  he  was  eight  and  twenty  years  of  age.  The 
maidenhead  of  bis  inclu/iryy  he  dedicated  to  the  renowned  Le-t 
tester^  in  1578  ;  expe&ing  patronage,  which  he  never  expe-. 
rienced :  This  was  probably  his  Fuji  Frtttes^  which  were 
adapted  to  the  ufe  of  fuch  as  were  but  meanly  entered  in  the 
Italian  tongue.  He  published  his  Second  Frutes,  in.  1591, 
He  enjoyed  a  penfion  for  forne  years  before  he  publifhed  his 
World  of  Words i  in  1598,  from  Lord  Southampton.  He 
publifhed  a  translation  of  Montaigne's  Ejjays^  in  1603,  But, 
a  better  profpeft  now  opened  to  his  fight.  At  the  acceffion  of 
King  James,  Florio  was  appointed  reader  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage to  Queen  Anne,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  her 
privy  chamber.  I  have  feen  a  document  in  the  paper-office, 
which  fhows,  that  he  had,  for  thofe  appointments,  ^.100  a 
year  j  as  Samuel  Daniel,  the  poet,  whofe  fnter  he  married, 
had  annually  ^-60,  as  a  gentleman  of  her  privy  chamber, 
In  161 1,  he  publiihed  his  New  World  of  Words,  newly  much 
augmented-,  to  which  was  prefixed  a  print  of  tbe  author,  in  a 
very  gorgeous  drefs.  Retiring  to  Fulham,  to  avoid  tha 
plague,  which  then  raged  in  London,  he  was,  however,  car- 
ried off  by  it,  fays  A.  Wood,  in  1625.  After  great  delibe- 
ration, he  made  his  will,  which  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand^ 
and  is  dated  the  2Oth  of  July  1625.  He  calls  himfelf  Johi> 
Florin,  of  Fulbam,  Eftjuire.  He  laments  that  he  was  able, 
from  his  poverty,  to  leave  fo  little  to  his  wife  Rofe,  whom 
he  made  his  executrix,  and  to  his  daughter  Aurelia,  who  had 
married  James  Molins :  Yet,  he  bequeathed  to  William 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  "  all  his  Italian, 
'*  French,  and  Spanifh,  books,  as  well  printed,  as  imprinted, 

"  being 
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cerning  eyes,  that  accede  would  be  adopted  in- 
to the  En  glim  tongue,  as  early  as  the  kindred 
words  accefs  and  accejjible,  fecede  and  fucceed^ 
arid  recede,  which  is  the  very  contrary  of  the 
truant  accede.  But,  as  the  facl  is  now  fettled, 
all  fubfequent  reafoning,  upon  the  point,  is 
vain.  And,  I  will  here  clofe  my  examination 
of  the  public  accufer's  objections  to  Sbak- 
Jpcare's  Profeflion  of  Faith  ;  whereby  I  have 
fhewn,  that  the  objection  is  ft  ill  far  from  the 
fleet/ion. 

Such  is  the  Apology,  which,  on  this  head  of 
the  Inquiry,  I  fubmit  to  the  equity  of  this 
court.  It  will  be  readily  remembered,  that 
the  public  accufer  undertook  to  overturn  the 
general  argument  for  the  believers,  by  fpecial 
objections,  although  the  profejjion  of  faith  is 
ftrongly  fupported  by  external  evidence.  I 

"  being  in  number  about  three  hundred  and  forty,  including 
«.*  his  new  and  perfect  dictionary,  hjs  dialogues  in  Italian 
<c  and  Englifh,  and  his  unbound  volume  of  divers  written 
«  colle&ions  and  rhapfodies ;  and  entreated  his  lordfhip,  as 
«  he  once  promifed,  to  accept  of  them,  as  a  token  of  affec- 
*'  tion,  and  for  the  teftator's  fake,  to  place  them  in  his  li- 
«  brary  either  at  Wilton,  or  elfe  at  Baynard's  Caftle,  in  Lon- 
<c  don."  This  will  was  proved  by  his  executrix,  in  the 
prerogative  office,  on  the  lit  of  June  1626  :  From  this  fact, 
I  fufpe<5r,  that  Florio  deceafed  in  the  preceding  month.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  feventy- three,  if  we  calculate  from  the  date 
on  the  print  of  him. 

have 
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have  crofs-  examined  his  fpecial  objections, 
which  I  have  mown,  I  truft,  to  be  unfup- 
ported  by  argument,  and  inconfiftent  with 
fa&s  :  He  has  failed,  then,  in  his  pleadings. 
And  being  thus  wrong  by  fyflcm,  and  merely 
right  by  accident,  I  humbly  hope,  that  this 
court  will  allow  him  to  take  nothing  by  his 
motion.  A  contrary  deciiion  would  only  fur- 
nim  report  with  ari  c^ccafion,  and  a  caufe,  to 
bruit  :  — 

«  -  .  So  mall  you  hear 

«  Of  accidental  judgements^  cafual  flaughters, 
^  Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning,  zn&forc'd 
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The  public  accufer  has  not  hitherto,  as 
we  have  feen,  taken  any  thing,  by  any  motion  ; 
under  any  head  of  his  Inquiry.  Yet,  he  is 
not  difcouraged.  He  perfeveres,  in  his  old 
modes  of  logical  probation,  with  the  perti- 
nacity, which  the  beft  fuccefs  generally  in- 
fpires  in  other  minds  :  thinking,  no  doubt, 
that,  — 

«  -  Perfeverance  keeps  honour  bright: 
"  To  have  done,  is  to  hang  quite  out  of  fafhion, 
£  Like  rufty  mail,  in  monumental  mockery." 
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In  this  temper,  he  continues  to  rnake 
fuch  objections  to  the  Mifcellaneous  Papers,  as 
having  been  already  confuted,  need  not  be 
again  confidered :  Who,  but  Alexander,  would 
Jight  his  battles  oer  again  \  thrice  to  •  jlay  the 
jlain  !  The  public  accufer,  however,  periilts, 
in  fuppofing  what  he  ought  to  prove ;  in  fub- 
ftituting  aflertions  for  proofs ;  and  in  drawing 
inferences,  when  he  ought  to  eftablifh  pre- 
mifes.  In  this  manner,  he  finds  the  notes  df 
hand,  and  receipts,  "  fo  replete  with  abfurdity 
"  and  incongruity,  that  it  is  fcarce  worth 
"  \vhile  to  examine  them  (#)•" 

But,  he  does  think  it  worth  while  to  exa- 
mine the  harid-writmg  of  Shakfpeare,  on  the 
Receipts  ;  and  "  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail 
"  refpecling  the  fpelling  of  his  name  (^)." 
He  goes  into  this  minute  criiicifm,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  own  declaration,  when  he  exa- 
mined the  fame  point,  in  1790.  Before  th.it 
epoch,  much  had  been  written,  "  relative  to 
"  the  proper  mode  cf  fpelling  Shakfpeare  s 
"  name  :"  But,  a  mortgage,  which  had  been 
given  by  our  poet,  in  1613,  was,  luckily,  dif- 
covered,  in  1768.  When  Mr.  Malone  faw 
Shakfpeare's  fubfcription  to  that  deed,  he 

(a]  Inquiry,  116.  (b)  Id. 

cried 
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cried  out,  in  a  deciiiVe  tone  :  "  It  is  hoped 
"  we,  mall  hear  no  more  idle  babble  upon  this 
"  fubjed.  He  fpelt  the  name  himfelf  as  I 
t(  have  juft  now  written  it,  without  the  mid- 
"  die  e.  Let  this  therefore  for  ever  decide 
"  the  queftion  (c)"  But,  idle  babble  feems 
.to  be  a  perennial  fpring  ;  which  continually 
throws  up  bubbles,  and  froth,  and  fume,  ac- 
cording to  the  feafon.  Infpired  by  the  ex- 
halations of  this  fountain,  he  is  now  deter- 
mined, that  the  queflion,  about  Shakfpeare's 
name,  mail  never  be  decided.  And,  he,  ac- 
cordingly, employs  feveral  pages  to  prove,  that 
his  deciiicn,  in  1790,  ought  to  be  reverfed, 
and  the  queftion  re-argued,  in  1796. 

I  too  have   attentively  examined   the  ori- 
'ginal'  will  of  Shakfpeare,    which  confifts  of 
-three  briefs.    Each   of  thefe  briefs,  or  meets, 
is  apparently  fubfcribed  by  him,  though  in  a 
very    different   manner.     Nor,    is    there  any 
•thing,  in  the  mode  of  thefe  fignatures,  more 
obvious  to  an  accurate  eye,  than  their  com- 
plete  diffimilarity.    The    baptifmal   name    is 
diflimilar  ;  the  furname  is  diffimilar  :     In  the 
firft  brief,,  there   is  William,  in   the   fecond, 

(<:)  Mai,  Shakfpeare,  1790,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  192. 

Willm, 
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Willm,  and  in  the  third  William  (/) :  In  the 
firft  brief,  there  is  Sha<?kfpere,  in  the  fecond, 
Shakfpe  re,  and  in  the  third  Shakfpeare.  The 
W  in  William,  in  the  three  feveral  fignatures 
is  quite  different  ;  the  fecond  s  in  Shakfpeare 
is  written  differently,,  being  a  long  f  in  the 
fecond  brief,  and  a  fhort  s  in  the  laft:  and 
the  r  is  not  exactly  fimilar  in  the  three  feveral 
fignatures.  The  fcrivener,  who  wrote  this 
never-to-be-forgotten  will,  fpelt  the  tefta- 
tor's  name  Sha^rkfpe^re.  When  the  teftator 
fubfcribed  his  name,  for  the  laft  time,  he 
plainly  wrote  Shakfpeare.  And,  the  rnor 
numental  infcriptions  of  his  family  exhibit 
three  varieties ;  Shakefpeare ;  Shakefpere ;  and 
Shakfpeare  (e).  Yet,  Mr.  Malone,  with  all 
thofe  documents  before  him,  infers  from  the 
Jingle  autograph  of  one  deed,  amidft  fo  many 
varieties;  "  that  his  own  [Shakfpeare's]  or- 
"  thography  of  his  name  is  afcertained,  be- 
"  yond  a  poffibility  of  doubt,  to  have  been 
"  Shakfpere  (/') :"  And,  he  adds,  as  a  necef- 

(d]  The  mortgage,  which  is  published  in  Mai.  Shak. 
vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  19,  is  figned  W*  Shakfpe' :  The  convey- 
ance publifhed  in  Mai.  Inquiry,  402,  is  fubfcribed  William 
Shakfper. 

(e)  Dugdale's  Warwick,  p.  518,  520. 
(f}  Inquiry,  120. 

fary 
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jary  confequencc,  although  we  have  now  before 
Us  five  jpgnaiur'esj  which  are  all  different  from 
each  other,  "  that  thefe  papers,  in  which  1 
"  different  orthography  is  alrnoft  uniformly 
{e  found,  cannot  but  be  a"  forgery  (g)."  He 
thinks,  iri  oppofition  to  the  lad  fignature^ 
which  the  poet  ever  made,  that  He  wrote 
Shakfyere .'  Yet,  does  the  public  accuier  ;ivo\v 
his  purpbfe  to  give  his  feafons  hereafter,  why 
he  will  continue  to  fpell  the  name  of  our 
dra'matift  Sbakfpcarc.  Let  us,  howevrr,  hope',' 
with  Mr.  Malone,  in  1790,  "  to  hear  no  more 
"  idle  babble  upon  this  fubjed,"  in  oppofition 
to  Mr.  Malone,  in  1796  (,6).  "  V.  here  much 
*'  bablyng  is  there  mult  nedes  be  offence  ;  and 
"  he  that  reilraincth  his  lyps  is  xvyfs  (/):" 

C^)  Inquiry,  p.  121-2. 

(h]  Sea  the  annexed  plate  of  Hhtjrue  genuine  fignature'S 
of  Shakfpeare,  which  1  caufcd  to  be  engraved  ;  in  order  to 
enable  every  reader  to  form  his  own  opinion  from  his  own 
inflection.  The  fignature  on  the  fccond  (heet  of  the  will 
i$  engraved  together  with  the  word  the  of  th'e  preceding  line; 
for  the  purpofe  of  fhowing  how  Shakfpeare  was  prevented 
from  inferting  feme  letter  before  the  final  re.  The  reader 
may  be  affured  that  thefe  fignatures  are  very  perfect  fac- 
f.milcs. 

(;')  See  The  pithy  and  moo/1  nc table  fayinges  of  al  fcrip- 
ture  gathered  by  Thomas  Paynel.  Imprinted  by  Copland  for 
Jusge,  without  the  yen. 

But,- 
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But,  the  public  accufer  will,  perhaps, 
foe  more  happy,  on  fome  other  occalion. 
«  Thofe,"  he  (k)  fays,  "  are  but  trifling  ob- 
"  jeftions  to  the  manner  in  which  the  fums 
«'  are  here  fpecified,  I  mean  in  Arabick  nu- 
*'  merals ;  a  mode  which  thofe  who  have  the 
**  flighted  knowledge  of  former  times  know 
"  not  to  have  been  the  practice  of  that  age.'' 
Upon  this  important  point  of  our  archaeology, 
he  is  as  po/ithe  as  the  earth  is  Jinn.  Yet, 
will  I  join  ifiiie  with  him  upon  it,  for  the 
vindication  of  the  truth. 

The  introduction  of  ARABIC  NUMERALS 
into  England  may  be  traced  back,  at  leaft,  as 
far  as  the  epoch  of  the  Conquejl  (/).  Mr. 
Aftle  is>  however,  of  opinion,  that  Arabic  nu*- 
merals  were  not  introduced  into  our  charters, 
before  the  fixteenth  century ;  and,  that,  if 
Arabic  numerals  were  found  in  any  Englifh 
charters,  before  the  fourteenth  century,  this 
circumftance  would  invalidate  fuch  charters, 
by  raifing  ftrong  fufpicions  of  their  fraudu- 
lence  (in).  With  regard  to  parochial  regifters, 

(k)  Inquiry,  p.  126. 

(7)  See  Wafle's  Diflertation,  Bibl.  Liter.  No.viii,  1722  ; 
Archaeolog.  vol.  i.  p.  150;  and  Mr.  Artie's  curious  work 
»n  Writing,  1 80,  and  plate  30. 

(/«)  The  Progrefs  of  Writing,  188. 

and 
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and  the  accounts  of  parifh  officers,  Mr.  Wafle 
afferts,  that  it  was  not,  till  about  the  year 
1600,  that  the  Arabic  numerals  were  ufed  in 
them  («) :  But,  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Wafle;. 
like  the  pofitivenefs  of  Mr.  Malone,  appears 
to  be  founded  upon  a  narrow  view  of  the 
fubject  Mr.  Malone  might  have  feen,  in  the 
Archasologia,  a  very  curious  fpecimen  of  the 
accounts  of  the  parifh  of  St.  Helen's,  in 
Abingdon  ;  which,  from  the  firft  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  were  kept  in  Arabic  numerals  (0). 
This  fpecimen  is  alone  fufficient  to  {how, 
that  the  opinions  both  of  Mr.  Waife,  and  Mr. 
Malone,  ought  to  be  received  with  many  li- 
mitations 3  fo  as  to  give  to  both  the  qualified 
meanings,  which  they,  probably,  intended* 
and  the  truth,  certainly,  requires.  But,  had 
their  propofition  been,  that  the  parifh  officers^ 

^(«)  Bibl.  Liter.  No.  viii. 

(0}  Archaeol.  vol.  i.  p.  ii.  This  fpecimen  is  the  mere 
fatisfaclory,  becauie  it  has  'intermixed  Reman  numerals,  for 
the  years,  and  Arabic  numerals,  for  the  money ;  which  is 
itated  "in/hillings^  and  pen;c>  without  the  pounds  :  This  do- 
cument is  alfo  important ;  as  it  furnifhes  other  illuftrations 
of  Shakfpeare.  And,  fee  Strype's  Life  of  Archbiihop  Grin- 
dal,  the  appx.  No.  5  :  The  Faculty  Office  :  The  Difpenfations 
with  their  prices  :  Thefe  are  all  ftated  in  Arabic  numerals ; 
and  this  document  is,  therefore,  a  very  fatisfaclory  fpecimen ; 
being  a  MS.  of  the  Archbifhop,  who  died  on  the  6th  of  July 
7583.  [Strype,p.289.J 

8  the 
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the  managers  of  theatres,  and  houfehold  (rew- 
ards of  families,  generally,  kept  their  accounts, 
during  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  in  Roman  nu- 
merals, it  would  not  have  followed,  as  a  con- 
fequence,  that  the  tranfcript  from  the  books 
of  St.  Helen's,  and  the  Faculty  Office  of  Arch- 
bifliop  Grindal,  or  the  Notes  and  Receipts  of 
Shakfpeare  are  fpurious  ;  becaufe  they  contain 
Arabic  numerals. 

This  reafoning  is  confirmed,  by  a  thoufand 
\p]  documents,  from  the  reign  -of  Henry  8, 
to  the  acceffion  of  King  James  (q).  The  ac- 
count of  the  fales  of  chaunuies.  colleges,  and 
other  lands  of  a  fimilar  nature,  in  the  fecond 
year  of  Edward  the  6th's  reign,  as  it  is  drawn 
up  in  Arabic  numerals,  is  fatisfactory  evi- 
dence j  and,  as  it  contains  many  curious 
particulars,  gives  rife  to  fome  ferious  re- 
flections (r).  A  Certificate  of  Fees ,  which  were 
paid  in  thole  days,  in  the  Confiftory  Court  of 

(/>)  See  Strype^s  Memorials,  vol.  i»  appx.  No.  xxix  ; 
C.  vii;  c.  xix,  for  feveral  ftatements  in  the  time  of  Henry  8, 
which  were  drawn  up  in  Arabic  numerals. 

(?)  Lord  Burghley's  Diary,  in  Murden's  State  Papers,  is 
full  of  Arabic  numerals. 

(r)  Strype's  Mem.  vol.ii.  appx.  p.  85.  It  is  a  remarka- 
ble circumitancc,  that  this  account  contains  £.  2.  2.  o. 
[See  p. 9 i.J 

2  Norwich ; 
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(.f)  Norwich,  as  it  is  written  in  Arabic  nu- 
merals, is  equally  authentic  in  its  notices,  and 
equally  fatisfadtory  in  its  inferences.  There 
were,  during  Elizabeth's  age,  ecclefiaflical 
documents,  which  were  formed  in  a  mixed 
ftyle  of  compofkion,  both  of  Roman,  and  of 
Arabic,  numerals.  Of  this  mixed  nature,  is 
«  The  State  of  the  Biihoprick  of  St.  Davids, 
"  which  was  fent  by  the  Biiliop  to  Burgh- 
"  ley(/)."  Of  the  fame  nature,  is  the  "  Survey 
es  taken  of  the  value  of  the  Bifhoprick  of 
"  Chichefter,  upon  the  death  of  CurtefTe  the 
<c  late  Bifhop  thereof  (#)."  Of  the  fame  kind, 
and  ftill  more  iiluftrative,  is,  "  a  difcovery 
"  of  the  prefent  eftate  of  the  Bimoprick  of 
*e  St.  Afaph,"  which  was  fent  to  the  Lord 
Treafurer  Burghley,  February  24,  1587  (v). 
Thefe  documents,  compofed  as  they  are  of 
Arabic  numerals,  prove  deciiively  the  ramnefs 
of  unqualified  affertion,  and  the  inconcluiive- 
nefs  of  negative  pontions. 

(j)  Strype's  Annals,  vol.  ii.  appx.  p.  79. 

(r)  Strype's  An.  vol.  iii.  appx.  p.  37.  Here  is  the  firlt 
article :  "  The  Biihoprick  of  Sr  Davids  was  by  Commif- 
"  fion,  An.  27.  R.  Reg.  Henrlci  Oflavi,  valued  de  claro—~- 
«  — CCCCLVII.  1.  22.  d.  obq." 

(u)  Ib.  p,  12-3.  (<y)  Ib.  184, 

I  might 
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I  might  here  clofe  my  proofs,  upon  this 
point,  with  this  refutation  of  the  objection  to 
the  Arabic  numerals ;  which,  as  it  is  founded 
in  miftake,  might  be  difmi.Ted,  without  fur- 
ther notice.  But,  I  will  proceed  a  ftep,  or 
two,  further,  for  the  vindication  of  truth,  and 
the  illu  ft  ration  of  our  archaeology.  The  in- 
vention of  the  Arabic  cyphers  was  a  difcovery 
of  as  much  importance  to  fcience,  as  it  was 
convenient  to  bufmefs.  Soon  after  the  intro- 
duction of  printing,  the  arithmetical  books 
were  printed  in  Arabic  numerals.  In  this 
manner  was  Tonflal's  work,  De  Arte  Suf- 
putandi,  imprinted  "by  Pynfon,  in  1522  (IP). 
Record's  Arithmetick,  the  ground  of  arts, 
which  was  dedicated  to  Edward  6th,  was 
printed  in  Arabic  numerals.  At  the  acceffion 
of  Elizabeth,  the  more  general  knowledge, 
and  common  ufe,  of  the  Italian  method  of 
book-keeping,  by  double  entry,  was  intro- 
duced, and  taught,  by  James  Peele  (#).  It 

was, 

(w)  The  IWetJlone  ofWitte^  which  is  the  feconde  part 
of  Aritbmetike,  was  printed  in  Arabic  numerals,  by  Kyng- 
flone,  in  1557. 

(*)  Anderfon's  Hift.  Deduction  of  Commerce,  vol.  i. 
p.  408. — Anderfon  neglected  to  give  us  the  title-page  of  this 
curious  book,  which  is  here  fubjoined  for  the  reader's  fatif- 
fince  it  (hows  alfo  the  miftalce  of  Anderfon,  in 

fixing 
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was,  by  thefe  means,  that  the  habit  of  ufmg 
Arabic  cyphers,  in  the  operations  of  life, 
became  more  cuftomaryj  while  the  Roman 
numerals  kept  their  accuftomed  places,  in  the 
Exchequer-practice.  And,  before  the  con- 
clufion  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  Arabic  figures 
had  almofl:  banimed  the  Roman  numerals, 
from  the  ufual  tranfa&ions  of  daily  buiinefs. 

This  deduction  may  be  proved  by  many  do- 
cuments. In  the  year  1 545,  there  is  '«  A  Note 
(t  of  the  defraying  of  victuals  for  Bulloyn, 
«*  Callais,  and  other  places,"  in  Arabic  nu- 
merals (y}.  In  1552,  there  is  "  A  Brier?  of 
"  all  the  King's  Majeftyes  Debts  with  pro- 
"  viiion  for  the  difcharge  thereof  (z)"  In 

fixing  the  year  1569,  as  the  epoch  of  the  introduction  of 
book-keeping  by  double  entry  : — 
«    1569. 

"  The  Pathe  waye  to  Perfed~lnes,  in  th'Accomptes  of 
"  Debitour,  and  Creditour  :  in  manner  of  a  Dialogue, 
"  very  pleafaunte  and  profKtable  for  Marchauntes  and  all 
<c  other  that  mimic  to  frequente  the  fame  :  once  agayne 
"  fet  forthe)  and  ve rie  muche  enlarged,  by  James  Peele 
"  Citizen  and  Salter  of  London,  Clercke  of  Chriftes 
"  Hofpitall,  pradizer  and  teacher  of  the  fame. 

"  Imprinted  nt- London,  in  Pauies  Churchyarde. 
"  By  Thomas  Purfootc,  dweliinge  at  the  figne  of  the 
"  Lucrcce.  —  16  Auguft." 

(y)  In  Hayne's  Burghley  papers,  p.  54. 
s    Ib.  126.    This  too  is  in  Arabic  numerals. 
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1563,  there  is  "  the  Eftablifliment  and  charges 
"  of  the  Eaft,  Weft,  and  middle,-  Marches  (#)." 
There  is  "  A  State  of  the  Low  Countries," 
.which  was  drawn  up  by  the  accurate  pen'  of 
Burghley,  in  Arabic  numerals  (<£}.  There  is 
"  An  4ccpuntofthe  Earl  of  Arandel's  Debts, 
"  Eftate,  and  Circamftances,"  which  is  ftated, 
\vholly,  in  Arabic  numerals  (c).  Raleigh 
wrote  to  Burghley,  in  1592,  concerning  the 
huge  Carreck,  called  the  Mother  of  God,  fe- 
veral  letters ;  in  which  he  introduces  many 
Arabic  numerals  (</).  There  is  a  paper  drawn 
up  by  Burghley,  in  1 592,  ftating  in  'Arabic 
numerals,  the  Queen's,  extraordinary  charges, 
by  means  of  the  Spaniih  war  (f).  Sir  Thomas 
Gremam,  who  was  the  great  agent  for  money, 

(0)  In  Hayne's  Eurghley  papers,  p.  397. — This  is  a 
-very  long  account  in  Arabic  numerals  :  And,  fee  the  fame 
book,  p.  455,  for  the  Bifhcp  of  London's  Certificate  of  the 
numbers  of  all  (hangers,  within  the  feveral  wards  of  that 
city,  which  is  ftated  in  Arabic  numerals. 

(/>)   Strype's  Annals,  vol.  iii.  appx.  p.  66. 

(<:)  Ib.  p.  134.  And  fee  the  fame  book,  p.  147-8— 153 
— 169—174-5 — 182 — 221 — 226,  for  avariety  of  curious 
documents,  which  are  all  drawn  up  in  Arabic  numerals. 

(d]  Strypes's  Annals,  vol.  iv.  p.  126-9  — 130. 

(e)  Ib.  iii :  And  fee  p.  197,  the  names  of  recufants,  with 
the  fums  of  money  paid  by  them,  in  1594,  which  are  alfo  in 
Arabic  numerals. 
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in  that  reign,  made  conftant  ufe  of  Arabic 
numerals,  in  his  letters  to  Burghley  (y).  The 
ftate  of  the  mips,  and  men,  which  were  to 
oppofe  the  Spaniih  Armada,  in  1588,  was 
drawn  np  wholly  in  Arabic  numerals  (,§")• 
There  is  "  A  brief  note  of  all  fuch  Silver 
"  Bullion  as  was  brought  into  the  Towere 
<f  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  laid  in  the  vaute 
"  under  the  Jewel  houfe,  and  what  hath 
"  been  taken  out,  and  remaineth,"  which 
was  ftated  in  Arabic  numerals  (h}.  Peck  has 
preferved  fome  very  curious  papers  of  that 
age,  which  are  written  in  Arabic  numerals  (/). 
Mr.  Malone  has,  indeed,  expreiied  his  doubts, 
about  fome  of  thofe  papers  -,  without  recol- 
lecting, that  doubts  are  not  proofs.  His  fcep- 

(/)  Murdcn,  p.  217,  (g)  Ib.  594 — 627. 

(/;)    Ib.  539. 

(*' )    Defider.  Curiof.  vol.  ii.  p.  246-7-8-9  : — There  arc- 
two  articles,  which  are  ilrikingly  interesting: 

It : — 6  yards  of  tawny  velvit  at  145.  each  yard  ^.440 
It : — 3  hhds,  of  wine,  i  white,  I  red,  and  i  claret  550 
In  Peck's  Defid.  vol.  i.  p.  6 1,  there  is  an  account  o£ 
"  Queen  Elizabeth's  annual  expence,  civil  and  military,"- 
which  is.  drawn  up  in  Arabic  numerals.  Mr.  Malone, 
however,  "  has  not  the  finalleft  doubt,  that  the  Arabick  nu- 
"  merals  were  adopted  by  Peck,  as  leaft  troublefome." 
[Inquiry,  p.  127.}  This  is  not  only  to  doubt  againft  the 
document,  but  to  argue  againft  facl. 

ticifm 
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ticifm  cannot  remember,  that  unlefs  he  prove, 
that  the  univerfal  practice  of  the  age  was  to 
keep  accounts  in  Roman  numerals,  he  will  fail 
in  his  objection  to  the  ufe  of  Arabic  numerals, 
in  the  Miscellaneous  Papers. 

I  have  already  difproved  the  univerfality  of 
the  practice  of  keeping  books  of  accounts  in 
Roman  numerals,  during  that  age,  whatever 
may  have  been  done  in  the  exchequer.  Of 
more  than  fifty  warrants,  for  paying  money  to 
players,  which  I  have  gleaned  from  the  conn- 
cil-regijlers  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  one  eighth  of 
them  are  ftated  in  words,  one  eighth  in  Roman 
numerals,  and  the  other  three  fourths  of  them 
in  Arabic  numerals.  In  the  paper  office,  there 
is  a  book,  N°  24;  containing  Prince  Henry's 
privy-purfe  expences,  for  one  year,  from  the 
29th  of  September  1609,  to  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember 1 6 1  Q  ;  which  is  drawn  up,  wholly,  in 
Arabic  numerals  (/£).  This  book,  as  it  was 

thus 

(k)  The  whole  expence  of  one  year  was  £.1400.  Among 
other  charges,  the  following  are  remarkable : 

I yth  October  paid  to  a  Frenchman,  that  pre- 

fentedabook  —  jT.  4  10  o 

20  O£or  paid  Mr.  Holyoak  for  writing  a  Cata- 
logue of  the  Library  which  the  Prince  had  of 
Lord  Lumley  — .  —  8  13  4 

1610- i  r,  Janry,  paid  to  two  poor  fcholars  200 

29  Sepr,  loft  at  cards  —  —  660 

Ho* 
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thus  kept  in  Arabic  numerals,  ought  to  re-* 
jxiove  fome  of  Mr.  Malone's  doubts  -,  iince  he 
knows  how  often  "  doubting  things  go  ill." 

Yet,  he  continues  to  doubt,  with  regard  to 
Shakfpeare's  receipts  of  money  for  playing  at 
the  houfe  of  krde  Leycefte rre  (I) .  He  fufpefts, 
that  an  error  of  his  own,  which  he  now  retraces, 
was  the  foundation  of  the  forgery  of  thefe  re- 
ceipts. The  fact  is,  as  the  council-regijlcrs 
evince,  that  the  ufual  recompence  for  playing 
before  the  Queen  was  £.6.  i  3.  4;  and  gene- 
rally £.  3.  6.  8,  in  addition,  as  the  royal  boun- 
ty (*»).  On  this  head,  then,  the  objection  to 
;he  fum  of  £.19,  which  Lord  Leyceilerre  paid, 

Here,  we  fee  the  Prince  of  Wales  lofing  fix  guineas  at 
cards.  This  book  is  fubfcribed  by  the  Prince  :— -f  Henry  Pj 
his  baptifma!  name  being  Frederick  Henry. — And,  as  a  con- 
clufive  proof  of  the  ufe  of  Arabic  numerals,  among  the 
players,  in  Shakfpeare's  days,  fee  Mr.  Malone's  own  docu- 
ment, the  Articles  of  Grievance  againft  Mr,  Hinchlowe.  [In- 
quiry, 247.] 

(/)  Inquiry,  128-9. 

(;«)  A  warrant  was  granted,  on  the  2yth  of  Nov.  1597, 
to  Sir  John  S.tanhope,  the  treafurer  of  her  majefty's  cham- 
ber, to  pay  to  John  Hemings,  and  Thorns  Pope,  fervants  to 
the  lord  chamberlain,  for  fix  interludes,  played  before  her 
majefly,  in.  the  Chriftmas  holydays  laft,  the  fum  of  forty 
pounds,  for  their  pains  and  charges,  and  by  way  cf  her  ma- 
jefty's reward  j£«2o.  [Council-regifter  of  .that  date.J 

on 
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on  one  occafion,  for  the  players  greate  expennces 
in  playing  ats  boufe,  is  not  to  be  justified,  when 
we  confider  both  the  fad:,  and  the  practice. 
But,  the  great  liberality  of  Lord  Leycefter, 
whofe  name  Shakfpeare  could  not  fpell,  it 
feems,  though  every  body  elfe  could,  who  did 
not  live  fo  near  to  Kenelworth  Caftle,  is  ex- 
tremely objectionable ;  being  no  lefs  than 
"  the  fumme  o'  50  poundes  («)."  As  we  are 
not  told  how  many  plays  were  enacted,  or 
what  work  was  done,  for  this  great  reward, 
the  minute  critic  has  not  fufficient  ground  for 
his  Jlretch' d footing  and  the  f caff oldage. 

Thus,  is  the  public  accufer  continually 
finding  objections  in  his  own  miftakes.  In 
this  {train,  he  objects  to  the  application  of  the 
wormipful  epithet  grace  to  any  other  noble 
perfonages  than  dukes  ;  and  he  objects  to  the 
fpelling  of  Leycefter.  But,  we  have  feen,  that 
fuch  objections  are  more  eafily  made,  than  fully 
fupported  :  I  have  already  mown,  with  fuf- 
ficient conviction,  that  there  was  then  no  fettled 
cuftom,  in  the  application  of  the  epithet  grace* 
which  was  applied,  at  times,  to  a  marchionefs, 
and  to  a  baron  ;  nor  any  general  uniformity,  in 

{n}    Inquiry,  136. 

the 
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the  fpelling  of  that  favourite's  title  (0):  Happy 
had  it  been  for  Mr.  Malone,  if  before  he  en- 
tangled himfelf,  in  fuch  a  maze  of  doubts,  he 
had  reflected,  with  Dekker,  that, 

"  A  maze  is  like  a  doubt; 

"  'Tis  eafy  to  get  in;  hard  to  get  out." 

Yet,  is  he  determined  to  perfevere  in  his 
congenial  mode  of  objecting  to  a  want  of  uni- 
formity, in  an  age,  when  uniformity  did  not 
exift  in  pra&ice,  or  theory.  In  this  ftyle,  he 
obje&s  to  Shakfpearejsy/>t'^///>j-  to  John  He- 
mingw ;  "for  fo  his  name  fhould  be  writ- 
"  ten,"  fays  Mr.  Malone  (p).  Was  the 
name  of  this  firft  editor  of  Shakfpeare's  dramas 
ever  written,  and  printed  Jo  before  ?  Was  it 
Jo  written  by  Mr,  Malone,  in  1790  ?  Was  it 
fo  written  in  his  will  ?  Was  it  fo  printed  in 

(0}  The  famous  Sir  Thomas  Grefham,  writing  to  Burgh- 
k-y  on  the  a8th  of  May  1572,  prays:  «  that  I  maye  have  my 
u  Lady  Mary  Grey  removed  owght  of  hand,  feeing  that  her 
"  majeilie  haythe  holly  refferyed  the  matter  to  you,  and  my 
u  Lord  Leajfitor,  wherein  youre  Lordefhip  fhall  do  me  and  my 
*•  wiffe  a  very  Jinggfular  good  Torne."  [Murden,  p.  217-} 
Now,  the  queftion  is,  whether  this  letter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Grefham,  who  knew  men,  and  matters,  as  well  as  any  perfoa 
of  that  age,  be  genuine,  or  fpurious  ?  Mr.  Malone  has  al- 
ready decided,  that  it  is  fpurious  ;  becaufe  Grefham,  who 
had  probably  lent  money  to  Leicefter,  muft  have  known 
how  to  fpell  the  name  ofthztjifiggeulargoodlorde, 

(p)  Inquiry,  137-9. 

the 
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the  firft  edition  of  Shakfpeare's  comedies, 
tragedies  and  hiftories,  in  1623  ?  Was  it 
ever  fo  printed  fince  ?  If  you  alk  Mr.  Malone 
for  a  reafon,  why  the  name  fhould  be  fo  writ- 
ten, he  will  anfwer,  in  his  own  manner ;  be- 
caufe  "  it  was  a  very  frequent  practice  in  the  laft 
"  age  to  add  a  final  s  to  proper  names."  He 
fubjoins  a  better  reafon:  "  the  corruption  of 
"  the  name  of  Heminge  was  by  himfelf,  by 
"  adding  a  final  s:"  And,  he  fortifies  this 
accufation,  by  averting,  that  "the  name  is 
"  alfo  written  Heminge  in  the  margin  of  that 
*'  will,  which  is  preferved  in  the  prerogative 
"  office  as  an  original."  I  fufpect,  however, 
that  the  affertion,  with  regard  to  the  name  of 
Heminge,  on  the  margin  of  the  will,  cannot 
be  fupported.  On  examining  the  record,  it 
appeared  to  me,  diftindly,  that  the  name, 
which  was  written  on  the  margin,  by  the  clerk, 
is  Hemingj(^).  But,  Mr.  Malone  will  be, 
doubtlefs,  more  happy  in  the  difcoveries,  which 

(q)  In  the  council-regifters,  the  name  is  fpelt  fometimes 
Heming^s,  but  oftener  Heminge.  A  will  of  John  Hemings 
may  be  found  in  the  prerogative  office,  in  1665  :  And,  in 
1686,  the  will  of  George  Hemings.  It  appears  from  Ly- 
fons's  Environs  of  London*  vol.  ii.  p.  10,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  334-> 
95 — 585,  that  the  name  of  Heming  remains  to  the  prefent 
ciay.  One  autograph  (and  we  have  only  one  genuine  figna- 
ture  of  Hamnges]  is  not  fuftlcient  evidence  to  prove  how  he 
generally  fpelt  his  name. 

he 
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he  has  recently  made,  on  this  fubjecl,  in  the 
parim- regifters  of  St«  Mary  Aldermanbury  5 
as  he  can  read  the  old  hand-writing  fo  much 
better,  than  the  believers:  He  therein  found, 
it  feems,  that  John  Hemingj-  was  married  on 
the  Xlhe  of  March  158^  to  Rebecca  Nuel, 
widow.  Yet,  the  regifter  demon  ftrates,  that 
thefe  difcoveries  are  all  imaginary.  In  the 
entries  of  his  marriage,  in  the  parim -regifter, 
and  of  the  baptifm  of  his  five  children,  the 
name  is  uniformly  fpelt  (r)  Heming*  -y  and  he 
married,  not  Rebecca  Nue/,  but  Rebecca 
Knell,  ividdow  (j).  If  it  were  a  queftion, 
whether  the  parim -regifters  of  St.  Mary  Al- 
dermanbury  be  genuine,  or  fpurious,  Mr. 
Malone  would  readily  decide,  as  there  is  a 
ittifTpelling  in  the  name  of  Heming,  that  they 

(r)  The  regifter  of  Shottery  parifh,  near  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  fpells  tlic  name  Heming,  and  Hemyng,  but  never  He- 
mingw.  [Mai.  Shak.  1790,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  189.] 

(j)  If  I  might  be  indulged  a  conjecture,  whan  adjufting 
fuch  an  important  point,  as  the  true  fpelling  of  Hcmyng's 
name,  I  (hould  guefs,  that  the  Miftrefs  Knell,  whom  John 
Heming  certainly  married,  was,  probably,  the  widow  of 
Knell,  the  actor,  who  is  mentioned  by  Hey  wood,  in  1612, 
as  dead  before  his  time  ;  [Apology  for  A&ors,  Sigr  E.  2;] 
and  is  fpoken  of  as  the  Gar  rick  of  his  day  i  For,  there  was  a 
very  intimate  connection  between  the  players  of  former 
times. 

are 
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Sre  certainly  fpurious;  as  he  would  equally 
decide,  in  Favour  of  his  own  infallibility,  as  to 
Miftrefs  -Nuel,  againft  Miftrefs  Knett,  and  the 
fegifter.  Uniformity  of  fuelling  is  to  Mr*  Ma- 
lone,  what  a  quibble  was  to  Shakfpeare  :  He 
purfiies  it,  at  all  adventures,  as  the  traveller 
purfues  an  ignis  fatuits;  it  is  fure  to  lead 
him  out  of  the  way ;  and  is  fure  to  plunge, 
him  in  the  mire ;  Uniformity  of  fpelling  is  the 
fatal  Cleopatra,  for  which  he  loft  the  critical 
World ;  and  is  content  to  lofe  it. 

After  fuch  difcoveries,  and  fuch  indications 
of  forgery,  the  public  accufer  thinks  it  unne- 
ceiTary  to  call  the  attention  "  to  the  fum  of 
"  jfive  guineas,  here  in  fa£r,  though  not  in 
**  words  promifed  to  be  paid."  He  admits, 
however,  that  "  in  the  infinite  combinations 
"  which  fums  are  capable  of  fuch  payments 
"  may  occasionally  have  been  made  as  five 
<(  pounds  and  five  millings."- — Yet,  even  in 
thefe  inftances,  the  ufual  mode  of  ancient  times 
was,  to  write  xxi  millings  ;  or  cv  milling?. 
In  oppofition  to  thefe  affumptions,  and  fug- 
geilions,  1  have  mown  payments  of  £.6.  6s. 

£-5-  5s-  >C-4-  4s-  and  £-2-  2S-  i»  SJlak- 
fpeare's  age ;  and  which  were  all  charged,  in 
Arabic  numerals ;  in  direct  refutation  of  Mr. 

Malone's 
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Malone's  theory ;  and  in  contempt,  as  it  were, 
of  the  idle  babble  about  Jive  guineas. 

But,  the  minute   critic,  as   he  is   inverted 
with   unbounded    invention,    is   alfo    endued 
\v\t\\fecondjigkt.    The  word  recompence,  which 
is  ufed  in  Shakfpeare's  fpecialtyy  "  though  it 
"  was  in  ufe  at  that  time,  ivould  not  have  been 
"  the  word  employed  here ;  but  (/)  reward"  it 
feems.      In  facl,    Shakfpeare   ufes  the   word 
recompence,  on    fuch    occafions.      Shakfpeafe 
might   have   faid   to    Hemings,    not    in    the 
honey-moon,  indeed,   which  would  have  dif- 
fatisfied  the  wanton  ividdow  (u)  Nuel-,  but  in 
the  following  year  :  "  Do  not  look  for  further 
"  recommence,  [in  going  down  to  Stratford,] 
"  than  thine  own  gladnefs  that  thou  art  em- 
"  ployed  :"    Hemings  might  have  replied,  in 
"  friendly  reccmpence'  to  Shakfpeare  :  "  Thou 
"  art  fo  far  before,  that  fwifteft  wing  of  re- 
"  compence   is    flow   to  overtake    thee    (v)t" 
The  public  accufer  concludes  his  objedions  to 
this  fpecialty  of  Shakfpeare,  in  his   beft  man- 

(/)  Inquiry,  136.  (u}  Inquiry,  140. 

(v)  In  his  twenty-third  fonnet,  Shakfpeare  afks; 

"  Who  plead  for  love,  and  look  for  recompence  ?" 
See  Mai.  Suplr  vol.  i.  p.  600.     And,  fee  Twelfth  Night: 

"  I  am  no  feed  poft,  lady ;  keep  your  purfe  ; 

"  My  mailer,  not  myfelf,  lacks  rccomfenfe." 

ner. 
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ner.  After  deciding,  by  an  averment,  that 
diincult  queftion,  when  the  GLOBE  Theatre 
was  built,  he  adds :  "  But  we  want  no  aid 
"  from  thefe  minute  obfervations:  The  whole 
"  is  an  evident  forgery  (?£>)."  Three  fophiims, 
in  one  breath,  the  Globe,  the  forgery,  the 
evident  forgery,  may  well  prompt  an  enraged 
critic  to  exclaim  with  Lear,  "  Ha !  here's 
"  three  of  us  zxzfopbijlicated'' 

In  this  ftyle  of  fophiftry,  the  public  accufer 
opens  his  attack  on  Sbakfpeares  Letter  to 
Copley  (#).  He  deems  it  a  ftrong  objec- 
tion to  aflerty  "  that  Richard  Cowley  was  a 
"  low  affor,  who  played  the  part  of  Merges  in 
"  Much  Ado  About  Nothing ;  and  who,  if  we 
"  are  to  credit  thefe  papers,  was  our  poet's 
"  bofom  friend  QO-"  He  meets  him  in  fui.t- 
able  company  j  yet,  with  the  acutenefs  of 
Dogberry,  befufpects  bimt  by  virtue  of  bis  office 
to  b?  no  true  man.  Richard  Cowley  was  cer- 
tainly not  one  of  the  hired  men  of  Tike  Company; 
but  was,  undoubtedly,  a  fellow,  of  Shakfpeare, 
Hemings,  Cundal,  Laurence  Fletcher,  Au- 
guftine  Phillips,  Robert  Armin,  and  other 
chief  comedians.  He  had  the  honour  to  be 
mentioned,  by  King  James,  with  Laurence 
Fletcher,  Shakipeare,  and  the  other  refpeftable 

(w)  Inquiry,  137.  (jf)Ib.  205.  (y)  Ib. 

R  adors 
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actors  of  that  epoch,  as  one  of  the  company 
at  the  Globe  theatre.  When  Auguftine  Phil- 
lips made  his  will,  in  160^,  he  gave  a  legacy 
to  Richard  Cowley,  together  with  Shakfpeare, 
Cundal,  Laurence  Fletcher,  Armyn,  and  the 
teftators,  other  fellows  of  the  King's  com- 
pany (z\  It  appears  from  various  circum- 
ftances,  that  the  players,  of  that  period,  had 
a  warm  friendship  for  each  other  -y  which,  as 
it  does  credit  to  their  characters,  reflects  ho- 
nour on  their  memories.  Thefe  jfacts  eftablim 
a  ftrong  preemption,  which  idle  affertion 
cannot  make,  that  Shakfpeare  might  proba- 
bly account  Richard  Cowley,  a  pleafaynte  ande 
witty e  perfonne  wbofe  companye  he  did  ejleemc. 

But,  a  witty  perfon,  in  Shakfpeare's  time, 
fignified,  fays  Mr.  Malone,  "  either  a  man  of 
"  cunning  and  fhrewdnefs  ;  not  as  it  is  here 
"  ufed,  a  man  of  lively  fancy  (a)."  I  wot 
no  what  wit  it  is,  who  fays  :  "  I  am  not 
"  only  witty  in  myfelf  j  but  the  caufe  that 
"  wit  is  in  other  men  :"  Mr.  Malone  can  tell. 
He  has  read,  no  doubt,  a  certain  comedy, 
yclept  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  ;  wherein  he 

(z)  I  have  luckily  found  the  Will  of  Auguftine  Philiipsy 
which  Mr.  Malone  unluckily  miffed  ;  and  which,  as  it  con- 
tains many  curious  particulars,  will  be  hereinafter  printed. 

(a)   Inquiry,  205-6. 

3  might 
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might  have  feen  an  exemplification  of  witty 
peribns : 

Benedict :     Sir,  I  {hall  meet  your  wit  in  the  career,  if 
you  charge  it  againft  me. 

*#'##* 

Benedict  :  Sir,  your  w it  ambles  well ;  it  goes  eafily. 
Pedro  :  I'll  tell  thee,  how  Beatrice  praifed  thy  wit  the 
other  day  :  1  faid,  tbou  had/i  a  fine  ivit  :  True  ; 
fays  fhe,  a  fine  littfs  one :  No ;  faid  I,  a  greqt  wit: 
Right ,  faid  {he,  a  great  grofs  one  :  Nay ;  faid  ^ 
a  good  wit :  Juji  j  fays  fhe,  it  hurts  nobody. 

S'hakfpeare  repeats  the  word  wit,  for  a  reci- 
procation of  fmartnefs,  a  thou-fand  times  (b]. 

Yet, 

(b}  "  What  a  witfnapper  are  you."  [Merch.  of  Venice.] 
"*'  A  college  of  ^uitcrakers  cannot  flout  me  out  of  my 
"humour."  [  Much  Ado.]  Chapman,  Ben  Johnfon,  and 
Mai  fton,  concurred  with  Shakfpeare,  when  they  wrote  the 
Prologue  to  Eaflward  Hoe^  in  1605,  which  concluded  with 
this  couplet : 

"  Bear  with  our  willing  pains,  if  dull,  or  witty  ; 

"  We  only  dedicate  it  to  the  ciuye." 

Ben  Johnfon's  verfes  to  the  memory  of  Shakfpeare,  as  they 
are  publifhed  in  Mai.  Shak.  vol.  i.  p.  201,  have  thefe  lines: 

"  Which  were  fo  richly  fpun,  and  woven  fo  fit, 

"  As,  fince,  (he  will  vouchfafe  no  other  wit  : 

"  The  merry  Greek,  tart  Ariftophanes, 

•*'  Neat  Terence,  witty  Plautus,  now  not  pleafe ; 

•«'  But  antiquated  and  deferted  lie, 

*tf  As  they  were  not  of  Nature's  family." 
'Ben  Johnfon  was  faid,  at  the  time,  to  be  the  ivittiefl  brick- 
layer in  England.  Harrington  has  witty  very  often  in  his 
•Epigrams.  Yet,  Mr.  Malone  refumes  his  objection  to  ivittyy 
ia  the  Inquiry,  297  i  infifting  with  unlucky  perfeverance, 
R  2  that 
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Yet,  Mr.  Malone  gravely  maintains  his  po- 
iition,  with  wild  pertinacity >  as  if  the  epithet 
•witty  had  not  been  ufed  by  Shakfpeare,  and 
the  other  wits  of  his  age,  in  both  the  fenfes ; 
for  a  fmartj  and  for  a  fhrewd,  perfon. 

The    public   accufer    now  diverges  from 
.witty  to  wbimfical.    "  The  wbymjicall  Conceit 
"  will  demand,"  he  fays  (c)  feriouily,  "  a  more 
"  particular   examination. "    He    turns   over 
dictionaries,  for  the  word  wbim/kal,  without 
fuccefs;  though  he  £nds,  in  the  age  of  Shak- 
fpeare, whim-wham*  and  wbimjyt — fantaftical, 
toyim,  odde,  conceited ;  which  are  all  coufm- 
.  germahs  of  wbimfical  conceit :    And,  from  his 
difappointment   in  the  fearch,   he  infers,  ac- 

that  it  bore,  in  thofe  times,  no  fuch  meaning,  as  farcaftic 
joke.  Wilibn  in  hisdrte  of  Rhetonquey  which  was  printed 
'n  I553>  J5^7i  and  I5$5i  nas  a  chapter  of  wittie  jefting  : 
"  Many  pleafant  gentlemen  are  well  pra&ifed  in  merrie 
•  "  conceipt2d  jefts."  [Laft  Edit.  p.  184.]  See  Marfton's 
Satire,  1599  :  Stultorum  plena  funt  omnia  : 

"  For,  (iliame  to  the  poet)  read  NED,  behold! 
"  How  wittily  a  maifterfixood  can  fcold. 
In  a  note   Marfton  adds :  "  Mark  the  witty  allufion  to 
"  my  name"  [Sig.  Hi.]     But,  Ned  cried  out  j  enough  ; 
enough ;   of  witty ^  quite  enough  !  ! ! 

(<:)  Inquiry,  206. — Fowler  fent  from  Wodftoke,  on  the 
I  Ith  of  September  1603,  to  the  Earl  and  Countefs  of  Shrewf- 
bury,  «  A  Conceate  of  myne  drauen  from  ane  horologe." 
^Lodge's  Illuft.  vol.  ill.  p.  169.] 

cording 
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cording  to  his  own  mode  of  logic,  that  the 
word  ^himjical  did  not  then  exift.  I  have 
already  difcovered  fo  many  words,  which  are 
thus  fuppofed  not  to  exift,  that  I  feel  myfelf 
entitled  to  deny  the  right  of  the  public 
accufer,  to  coniider  nonentities,  as  facts ;  to 
reafon  from  fuipicions,  as  bearing  the  force 
of  evidence ;  and  to  call  for  conviction  from 
what  he  aflerts,  rather  than  from  what  he 
proves.  While  fearching  unfuccefsfully  for  a 
whim/teal  conceit,  he  might  have  found  a  boke 
of  wyjc  conceytes  ;  containing  "  whtie  fayned 
"  fayings  of  men,  beafts,  and  fouls  (X):" 
Herein,  he  might  have  feen,  how  a  crane 
trying  to  emulate  the  eagle,  in  flying  up  as 
high  as  thefunne,  evinced,  by  her  fate,  that, 

"  Who  fo  clymbeth  higher  than  he  fhould, 

"  Falleth  lower  than  he  would." 


(d)  This  rare,  elegant,  and  wittie,  Scbok  of  wife  Coneeytes 
was  printed  by  Binneman,  in  1569.  The  inquirer  [p.  209] 
objects  to  "atine  for  one,  which  (he  fays)  is  the  fpelling  of  no 
"  time  whatfoever."  If  he  had  not  thought  negative  proofs 
quite  fufficienf,  he  might  have  feen  oon  for  one^  frequently, 
in  Henry  the  yth's  Inftruclions,  before  mentioned;  in  a  love- 
letter  of  Henry  the  8th  to  Anna  Bullen,  there  is  won  for  one; 
and  he  may  fee  oone  for  one,  very  often  in  Sir  Edward  Wal- 
degrave's  account  of  the  burial  of  Edward  the  6th,  in  The 
Archaeol.  vol.  xii.  p.  395.  My  argument  is,  that  there  was, 
in  thofe  times,  no  uniformity  of  fpelling  ;  and  confequently, 
there  could  be  n.Q  precedent  for  the  fpelling  of  any  one  word. 

R  3  The 
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The  fate  of  the  crane  does  not,  however> 
reftrain  the  public  accufer  from  making  fimi- 
lar  objections  to  Shakfpeare's  Deed  of  Gift  to 
William  Henry  (c^  Ireland,  which  he  fupports 
by  fuppofing  much,  and  proving  little.  This 
is  the  firft  deed,  he  protefts,  that  he  had 
ever  perufed,  though  he  had  examined  not  a 
few,  in  which  a  ftory,  with  all  its  circum- 
flances,  was  regularly  told.  He  has  never 
read,  it  feems,  Weil's  Symboleographie,  which 
he  fometimes  quotes.  This  defcription  of  in- 
Jlruments,  and  precedents,  fufficiently  proves, 
that  recitals  were  very  commonly  prefixed  to 
deeds  j  in  order  to  lay  a  ftrong  foundation, 
for  the  fubfequent  contracts  (f).  He  thus 
fails,  in  his  firft  objection.  In  oppofition  to 
the  deed,  he  makes  an  averment,  that  Shak- 
fpeare  did  not  live  in  the  Blackfriars,  in  .1604: 
And,  in  order  to  make  out  this  objection,  he 
fays,  that  Shakfpeare  had  no  motive  to  live 
then  in  the  Blackfriars ;  undertaking  withal, 
to  prove,  that  Shakfpeare  lived  in  $outhwark, 

(<?)  Inquiry,  210. 

(f)  I  quote  the  edit.  1647  ;  wherein  may  be  feen,  par- 
ticularly, contra&s  of  marriage,  which  regularly  tell  the  ftory 
with  all  the  circumftances  :  And,  the  fcrivener  would  have 
ill  difchargeu  Ins  truft,  had  he  not  recited  the  intention,  and 
Agreement,  of  the  contracting  parties. 

during 
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during  the  year  15965  perhaps  from  that 
year  to  1608.  It  would  be  a  point  of  more 
importance  to  fettle,  whether  Shakfpeare  ever 
had  a  fixed  refidence  in  the  metropolis. 
I  doubt,  if  the  poet  ever  brought  his  family 
from  Stratford,  or  ever  confidered  London,  as 
his  home  (g}.  If  it  be  true,  that  his  houic- 

(£)    From  the  parifli-regifter  of  Stratford-upon-Avont 
it  appears :  — 

ift.     That  he  was  baptized  there,  on  the  26th  April 

1564; 
2dly.  That  his  daughter  Sufanna  was  baptized  there,  on 

the  a6th  May  1583  ; 
3dly.  That  Hamnet  and  Judith,  his  twin  Ton,  and  daughter, 

were  baptized  there,  the  2d  February  1581. 
4th]y.  That  his  fon  Hamnet  was  buried  there,  on  the  nth 

of  Auguft  1596. 
5thly.  That  his  daughter  Sufanna  was  there  married  to 

John  Hall,  on  the  fth  of  June  1607. 
6thly.  That  his  daughter  Judith   w;:s  there  married   to 
Thomas  Queeny,  on  the  loth  of  February  i6j>,. 
7thly.  That  he  was  buried  there,  on  the  23d  April  1616. 
From  thefe  incontrovertible  facts,  I  am  led  to  infer,  that 
Shakfpeare's  family  conftantly  refided  at  the  place  of  his  birth, 
and  burial.    Add  to  this,  that  his  mortgage,  dated  the  loth  of 
March  1612-13,  defcribes  him,  as  William  Shakefpeare  of 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  gentleman.    He  is  faid  to  have  pro- 
duced his  Twelfth  Nlght^  in  1614.    Ben  Johnfon  calls  him 
the  Sweet  Swan  of  dvon,  not  of  Thames.  And,  the  tradition, 
which  is  ftill  remembered,  of  Shakfpeare's  frequent  journies 
from  Stratford  to  London,  and  from  London  to  Stratford, 
.confirms  my  conjecture. 

R  4  hold 
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hold  was  at  Stratford,  and  his  abode  in  Lon- 
dog,  during  particular  feafons,  it  will  follow  ; 
that  the  objector  again  fails  in  his  pofition. 

By  the  acceffion  of  King  James,  Shakfpeare 
acquired  fome  honour.  From  being  the  fer- 
vant  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  he,  and  his 
fellows,  became  immediately  the  fervants  of 
the  King  (h}.  It  was  from  the  mere  favour 
of  James,  who  wifhed  to  pleafe  every  body, 
and  not  to  the  felicitation  of  Lord  South- 
ampton, who  had  too  many  things  to  afk  for 
(/)  himfelf,  that  the  licenfe  was  granted  to 
Fletcher,  Shakfpeare,  and  other  players,  on 
the  1 9th  of  May  1603,  to  play  at  the  Globe, 
and  at  other  convenient  places,  within  any 
town.  And,  it  was  equally  commodious  for 
Shakfpeare  to  refide,  for  a  time,  in  the  Black- 
friars,  as  on  the  Bankfide.  Here  again  the 
objector  fails.— 

"  I  laugh,  when  thofe  who  at  the  fpear  are  bold, 
"  And  vcnt'rous,  if  that  fail  them,  fhrink  and  fear.'* 
But,  the  public  accufer  will  neither  fhriuk, 
nor  fear,  when  he  engages  to  invalidate  the 

(h)  Gilbert  Dugdale's  Time  Triumphant  1604,  fig.  B. 

(*')  Mr.  Malorie  fays,  that  the  licenfe  was  procured, 
«  without  doubt,  by  the  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton.*' 
[Inquiry,  214.]  It  would  require  much  ftronger  evidence, 
than  mere  afifertion,  to  fatisfy  me  of  the  truth  of  this  pofition  j 
(p  doubtful,  and  fo  improbable,  do  I  think  it. 

deed 
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deed  of  gift  to  Ireland ;  by  fhowing,  that,  as 
Shakfpeare  could  fwim,  he  owed  no  obligation 
to  his  faviour  :  And,  he  proves,  that  Shak- 
fpeare could  (k]  fwim,  by  faying,  that  the  poet 
could  dcfcribe  the  ufeful  art  of  fwimming ; 
as  if,  by  parity  of  reafon,  the  dramatift  were 
able  to  create  the  cliffs  of  Dover  : — 

"  Mark,  and  perform  it,  fee'ft  thou  !  for  the  fail 

"  Of  any  point  in't  fhall  not  only  be 

"  Death  to  thyfelf ;  but " 

Notwithftanding  this  denunciation,  we  are, 
from  vague  conjecture,  once  more  carried 
back  (/ )  to  verbal  difyuifitiony  which,  in  this 
Inquiry,  are  not  long  feparated  from  each 
other.  The  feamen's  word  upfet,  which  they 
ufe  colloquially,  it  feems,  to  exprefs  one  of 
the  many  modes  of  fhipwreck,  the  public 
accufer  could  not  find  in  Johnibn's  dictionary, 
nor  indeed  in  any  book  (m)  :  Yet,  he  admits 
it  to  have  crept  into  our  language ;  though  he 
cannot  tell  when.  It  has  been  faid,  by  John- 
fon,  that  the  nava/  dialogue  of  the  Tempeft  is 
perhaps  the  firft  example  of  lailor's  language, 
exhibited  on  the  ftage.  If  this  creative  ge- 
nius firft  introduced  the  naval  dialogue  of  our 

(k]  Inquiry,  217.  (/)  Ib.  219. 

(m)  In  Eliot's  dictionary,  printed  by  Berthelef,  1545, 
the  word  ever  to  is  rendered  "  to  tourne  upfet  downe." 

dramatic 
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dramatic  colloquy,  is  it  improbable,  that  he 
may  have  adopted  upfet,  either  by  defign,  or 
chance.  If  it  be  probable,  that  he  found  the 
word  on  the  Bankfide,  or  in  Eliot's  dictionary, 
a  Jufpicion,  arifing  from  negative  argument, 
will  not  deprive  the  finder  of  the  advantages 
of  his  difcovery.  When  an  accident  happens, 
,fays  Mr.  Mai-one,  to  a  boat  from  the  mjf- 
management  of  a  fail,  or  the  force  of  the 
wind,  the  boat  is  faid  to  be  over-turned  (n)  : 
No  :  failors,  and  philologers,  would  ufe9  on 
fuch  an  accident,  the  appropriate  term,  over- 
fety  which  means  to  turn  bottom  (o)  upwards ; 
but  the  word  overturn,  fay  Johnibn,  and  Am, 
means  to  throw  down ;  to  topic  down  -y  to 
fubvert ;  to  ruin  \  and,  from  Milton,  to  over- 
power ;  to  conquer.  He  is  not  more  lucky 
in  his  conclufion,  where  his  obfervation  is 
founded  in  fad:,  rather  than  philology  :  — 
"  Here  therefore,"  fays  he,  *'  we  find  an  acci- 
(t  dent  not  very  likely  to  happen  on  the  Thames, 
"  'where  we  feldom  have  Juch  bcijiercus  waves, 
"  exprefTed  by  a  word  unknown  in  our  lan- 
(t  guage  f°r  aoove  a  century  afterwards  (/>)." 
If  we  examine,  however,  the  records  of  the 
drama,  we  fhall  find,  that  the  faft  does  not 

(TZ)  Inquiry,  220.      (0}  See  Johnfon,  and  Afli,  in  Voce. 
(p]  Inquiry,  220. 

warrant 
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warrant  his  concluiion.  In  the  Eaftward  Hoe 
of  Chapman,  Johnfon,  and  Marfton,  which 
was  printed,  in  1605,  we  may  fee,  in  the 
fcenes  of  real  life,  "  what  prankes  the  Thames 
"  plaies  in  her  defperate  lunacy."  Let  us 
feledl  an  example  by  way  of  illuftration  of 
the  fubjed:  :  — 

Enter  Drawer. 

"  Drawer  :  Sir  Petronel ;  Here's  ofie  of  your  water- 
men come  to  tell  you,  it  will  be  flood  thefe  three 
howeres ;  and  that  it  will  be  dangerous  gowing 
againft  the  tide  :  For,  the  fkie  is  overcaft ;  and 
there  was  a  porpifce,  even  no\#  fedn  at  London- 
bridge,  which  is  always  the  meflenger  of  tempefts, 
he  fayes. 

Petronel  :  A  porpifce  !  what's  that  to  th'  purpofe  ? 
Charge  him,  if  hee  love  his  life,  to  attend  us ; 
Can  we  not  reach  Blackwall  (where  my  (hip  lies) 
againft  the  tide,  and  in  fpight  of  tempefts  ?— 
Captain  Seagull ;  charge  a  boat. 

Omnes  :     A  boat,  a  boat,  a  boat.  [Exeunt, 

Drawer  :  Y'  are  in  a  proper  taking  indeed  to  take  a  boat ; 
efpecially  at  this  time  of  night,  and  againft  tide, 
and  tempeft. 

Enter  Securitie. 

Securitie  :  What,  Winny!  wife,  1  fay  !  out  of  dores,  at 
this  time  ;  where  fhould  I  feek  the  gadflie  ?  She's 
gone  with  the  Knight: — woe  be  to  thee  Billingf- 
gate  :  A  boatc^  a  boatet  a  boate^  a  full  hundred 
marks j  for  a  boat  (q]  ! 

(q}  In  this  dull  parody  on  Richard's  borfe,  we  fee  another 
malignant  ftroke  of  Ben  Johnfon,  at  gentle  Shakfpeare ; 
which  has  not  been  generally  obferved. 

The 
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The  porpifce  was  for  once  a  true  prophet 
as  it  feemeth.  Slifgut  entering  with  a  paire  of 
cxe-bornesy  early  in  the  morning,  defcribes 
what  he  beheld  : 

Slitgut :    Up  then,  Heaven,  and  St.  Luke,  blefle  me,  that 
1  be  not  blown  into  the  Thames,  as  I  clime  this 
tree,  that  is  all  fruit  and  no  leaves^  with  this  fu- 
rious tempejl.    Lorde !  what  a  coyle  the  Thames 
keeps  ;  (he  bears  fome  unjuft  burden,  I  believe, 
that  file   kicks,    and  curvets,   thus,  to  caft  it : 
Heaven  blefle  all  honeft  paflengers,  that  are  upon 
her  back  now  ;  for,  the  bitte  is  out  of  her  mouth, 
I  fee,  and  {hee  will  run  away  with  them.    Oh  me ! 
here's  a  boate  has  been  caft  away,  hard  by  :  Alas, 
alas,  fee  one  of  her  paflengers  labouring  for  his  life. 
We  now  perceive,  in  this  dramatic  hiftory, 
that  the  Thames  fometimes  heeps   a  coyle  ; 
that  a  furious   tempeft  will  arife,  when  the 
porpoife  foretels  it  j  that  when  drunken  men, 
and  naughty  women,  will  take  boat  againft 
the  tide,  and  in  fpight  of  tempefts,  the  rude 
Thames  will  "  plaie  prankes  in  her  defperate 
"  lunacie."    Here,  is  the  very  tempeft,    for 
aught  that  appears,  which  upjet  Shakfpeare, 
which  called  forth  the  benevolence  of  Ireland, 
and  which  prompted  Shaklpeare  to  exhibit  a 
fpecimen   of  his    gratitude,    in    his    deed  of 
gift  (f)  to  the  never-to-be-forgotten  faviour 
of  his  life. 

But, 

(r)  "Let  no  minute  critic,  in  order  to  fix  an  anachronifm 
on  the  face  of  this  coincidence,  remark,  that  Enjtivard  Hoe 

was 
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But,  the  public  accufer  will,  however,  be 
more  lucky  in  his  fearch  for  the  family  of 
him,  who,  by  favjng  Shakfpeare,  gladdened 
life.  William  Ireland  he  eaiily  finds  ;  but, 
William  Henry  Ireland  he  cannot  find.  He 
beftows  much  unfuccefsful  pains  "  to  fhow 
"  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  lad  century, 
"  and  long  afterwards,'  perfons  of  the  firfb 
"  rank  in  England  were  contented  with  one 
"  Chrljllan  name,  though  this  haberdamer  in 
"  the  Blackfriars  has  been  decorated  with 
"  two  (j)."  The  heirs  apparent  of  the  crown, 

was  printed,  in  1605,  or  calculate,  by  an  algebraical  ope- 
ration, that  the  year  1605,  is  fubfequent  to  1604:  T'he 
fail  is,  that  though  Eajlward  Hoe  was  printed,  in  1 605,  it 
was  a&ed  at  the  Rlackfners  fometime  before,  and  the  tem- 
peft  muft  have  fet  the  Thames  in  a  coyle^  before  the  publilh- 
ing,  the  a&ing,  or  the  inditing  of  the  comedie  :  For,  as  the 
prologus  of  it  well  obferves ;  "  ther's  no  efFe<5r,  where  ther's 
"  no  caufe."  The  only  difference,  in  thofe  coincident  events, 
undoubtedly  is,  that  the  voyage  of  Petronel  and  Seagull 
was  from  Billingfgate  to  Blackwall,  downs  Thames  ;  while 
the  voyage  of  Shakfpeare  and  Ireland  was  upp  Thames  from 
Blackfryers  to  Batterfea.  There  is  another  coincidence, 
which  is  worthy  of  notice  :  Shakfpeare  recites  in  his  deed 
of  gift  ;  "  having  with  mye  goode  freynde  Mafterre  Wil- 
"  liam  Henry  Ireland,  and  otherres  tain  boats  :"  Now ;  in 
Eaftward  Hoe  it  is  faid ;  "  I  believe  yee  were  drown'd  in  a 
«  tavern  before,  or  els  you  would  never  have  take  If  oat,  in 
"  fuch  a  dawning  as  this  was." 

(*)  Inquiry,  226-7-8-9.^ 

Henry, 
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Henry,  and  Charles,  he  adds,  'Could  boaft  of 
no  fuch  diftinclion  (/).  Pie  means  to  {take 
his  credit,  as  a  philological  antiquary,  upon 
the  ailumption,  that  two  baptif mat  names  were 
unprecedented,  in  that  age. 

Now,  upon  this  curious  point  of  cur  ar- 
chaeology, I  join  iflue  with  him.  In  the 
painfulnefs  of  his  feurch,  he  feems  to  have 
forgotten,  that  there  is  fuch  a  book  as  Cam- 
dens  Remains  :  He  appears  to  have  alfo  for- 
gotten, that  Camden  had  already  treated  of 
this  fubjecft,  with  his  ufual  judgment,  and 
rnodefty.  The  various  events  of  time  pro- 
duced, in  the  fucceffion  of  ages,  a  variety  of 
names.  Chriftianity  introduced  the  names  of 
virtuous  perfons,  for  the  purpofe  of  worthy 
example.  Succeeding  ages,  little  regarding  the 
admonition  of  the  Fathers,  recalled  names  of 
unhappy  difafter.  The  reformation  brought 
in  the  baptifmal  appellations  of  Zachary, 
Malachy,  Jofias,  with  ether  names  of  fcrip- 
tural  recommendation.  During  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  it  became  cuftomary  in  England, 
though  not  in  other  European  nations,  to  give 
furnames  for  names  of  baptifm.  But,  fays 
Camden,  "  two  Chrijiian  names  are  rare,  in 
4*  England  :  I  only  remember  now  his  ma- 

(f)  Inquiry,  p.  229. 
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"  jetty,  who  was  named  Charles  James,  as 
"  the  prince  his  fon,  Henry  Frederick ;  and, 
"  among  private  men,  Thomas  Maria  Wing- 
"  field,  and  Sir  Thomas  Pofthumous  Hob- 
"  ley  (a)."  But,  the  fad  is,  that  two  Chrif- 
tian  names  were  not  then  fo  rare,  as  Camden, 
with  his  ufual  circumfpedion,  conceived.  On. 
the  7th  of  May  1603,  Thorns  Pope  Blount 
was  knighted  at  Theobalds.  In  the  fecond 
charter,  which  King  James,  granted  to  the 
Virginia  company,  in  1609,  among  many 
perfons,  Robert  Earl  of  Salifbnry  is  the  fir/I, 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  is  the  fecond,  and 
Henry,  Earl  of  Southampton,  is  the  third, 
may  be  feen  Robert  Hildebrand  Sprinfon,  and 
Edward  Maria  Wingfield(?>).  In  the  coun- 
cil-regifter,  1 596,  may  be  found  Miles  David 
Miles;  and,  in  the  regifter  of  1592,  Wat  kin 
John  Thomas.  But,  thefe  inftances  are  fuf- 
ficient  to  prove,  that  double  names  of  baptifm 
were  not  wholly  unprecedented,  in  the  age  of 
Shakfpeare,  and  Ireland  (w).  And  thus,  have 

I  refcued 

(?/)  I  quote  from  the  fourth  imprefiion  of  Camde»'s  Re-. 
mains,  in  1629:  The  fkft  edition  was  published,  I  believe, 
in  1614. 

(v)    Stith's  Hift.  of  Virginia,  the  Appx.  N°  ii. 

(u>)     Daw-bridge-cottrt  Belchier  publiflied,  in  1618,  an 

interlude, 
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I  refcued  Camden,  and  the  truth,  from  the 
critical  claws  of  the  public  accufer.  The 
critic  has,  indeed,  retracted  his  aflertion,  with 
regard  to  Henry  Frederick,  the  Prince  of 
. Wales  (x).  But,  having  once  opened  the  win- 
dow of  his  mind,  he  could  not  prevent  the  eyes 
of  the  curious  from  feeing  the  furniture  within. 
The  public  accufer  will  be  more  fortunate, 
perhaps,  and  not  lefs  perfevering,  in  his  next 
objection.  The  fpelling,  and  phrafeology,  of 
Shakfpeare's  time  was  the  Bhckfryers,  fays  he, 
and  not  the  Bhckfriars  (y).  Ea/iward  Hoe, 
which  was  published  in  1 605,  was  played  in  the 
Black/rzVrj-  by  the  children  of  her  majefty's 
revels.  In  Wicklyffe's  Treatife  againft  the 

interlude,  called  Hans  Beerpct :  But,  how  many  names  Mr. 
Belchier  had,  1  know  not.  See  the  Rolls  of  Parliament, 
vol.  iii.  p.  400,  for  a  very  curious  collection  of  names. 

(.v)  In  Birch's  life  of  Prince  Henry,  p.  6-7-8,  anti- 
quaries had  read  the  ceremonial  of  the  baptifm  of  Frederick 
Henry,  Henry  Frederick,  the  heir  apparent  of  James  ift; 
which  names  being  three  times  repeated  by  the  biihop,  were 
then  proclaimed  by  the  herald?,  with  the  found  of  trumpets; 
yet,  the  repetition  of  the  bifhop,  the  voice  of  the  heralds,  the 
clangor  of  the  trumpets ;  all  did  not  preferve  the  name 
of  Henry  Frederick,  in  foms  memories.  From  various 
autographs,  it  appears,  that  he  ufually  fubfcribeJ  his  name 
f.Htnry.  P. 

(y)  Inquiry,  222. 

order 
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order  of  (z)  friars,  which  was  printed,  in  1608, 
may  be  feen  four  varieties,  which  preclude 
all  pretence  to  uniformity  of  fpelling,  in  Shak- 
fpeare's  time.  Here  again  he  fails  in  his  ob- 
jection. 

The  public  accufer,  will  now  produce  an 
objection,  which,  as  he  will  dotibtiefs  main- 
tain it  by  fact;  rather  than  affertion,  may  not 
be  eaiily  anAvered.  He  quotes  from  the  deed 
of  gift,  the  following  paffage,  for  the  fake  of 
the  points  j  "for  the  which  fervice  I  doe 
"  herebye  give  hym  as  followithe  !  !  !"  And, 
he  adds,  •«  No  punctuation  whatfoever  is  em- 
"  ployed  in  deeds  (a]."  Nay;  the  deeds, 
which  are  publimed  by  himfelf,  in  his  "  In- 
"  quiry,"  Appendix  No.  II,  III,  and  IV, 

(z)  In  p.  235  Fn'tfrs;  in  p.  24,  Fr/Vrs;  in  p.  25,  Fryers; 
and  in  p.  31,  Fryers.  John  Lcylande's  Laboryou/e  "Journey 
was  to  be  fold,  in  1549,  at  the  fign  of  the  Crowne  next  unto 
the  Whyte  Fryears -gate.  In  Fenn's  Letters  we  have  Black 
freyrs,  and  Grey  freers.  In  the  Inquiry,  268,  Mr.  Malone 
refumes  this  obje<5lion  j  faying  that  this  word,  or  rather  two 
words,  was  canftantly  written  BlackTfry<?rs.  Yet,  in  John 
Norden's  map,  1593^  we  have  Black  fr/Vrs,  Whyte  fr/Vrs.-^< 
During  thofe  times,  we  hare  in  the  council -regifters,  alter- 
nately, Blackfry0rs,  and  Blackfrjws. 

(a)  Inquiry,  231:  And  as  to  thefe  notes  of  admiration, 
he  adds,  "  of  which  even  the  printed  books  of  former  times 
"  furnifh  no  example."  [See  the  note  In  p.  231.] 

S  with 
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with  regular  punctuation,  difprove  his  own  af- 
fertion.  The  various  instruments  in  Weft's 
Symboleographie  are  copioufly  pointed  (<£).  If 
he  mean  to  arTert,  that  printed  books  of  former 
times  furnifh  no  example  of  notes  of  admira- 
tion, his  aflertion  will  be  found  ta  be  equally 
groundlefs.  The  Eaftward  Hoe  of  1605  has 
points  of  admiration  ;  'fhe  Witch  of  Middle- 
ton,  during  the  fame  age,  has  notes  of  admi- 
ration :  And,  Shakfpeare  is  not  without  notes 
of  admiration  (<r).  The  public  accufer  thus 

(b)  The  following  contract,  which  is  an  original  paper  in, 
-my  poficflion,  is  pointed  thus:  u  Articles  of  agreement  made 
*c  between  the  Right  worfhipful  Sir  John  Hart  and  Sir 
"  Richard  Martin  Knights  and  Aldermen  of  London  for  the 
«  true  payment  of  eight  hundred  pounds  due  unto  the  faid 
rt  Sir  John  by  the  faid  Sir  Richard :  1 1  In  manner  follow* 
**  ing  viz:|J"  Here,  then,  are  fimilar  points  to  Shak- 
fpeare's,  which  flout  at  the  groundlefs  aflertion  of  no  punfiu- 
ation  whatsoever  is  employed  in  deeds.  See  this  contract 
hereafter:  and  fee  a  note  of  hand  hereafter,  which  is  alfo 
pointed  in  a  fimilar  manner.  In  1613,  Alexander  Cooke, 
the  player,  wrote  his  laft  will  with  his  owns  hand\  and 
pointed  it  in  a  fimHar  manner  :  *'  Or  whatfoever  is  mine  in 
"  all  the  world!  1 1  This  is  my  laft  will  and  teftament  j  I 
?c  have  fet  to  my  hand,  Alex:  Cooke  |  ' 

(<:)  Inquiry,  p.  23  r  :  **  O  God  of  love !  O  day  untoward - 
"  ly  turned !  O  mifchief  ftrangely  thwarting !  O  plague  right 
«  well  prevented  !"  [Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  i6o6}  in 
Steevens's  twenty  quarto  plays.] 

fkils 
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fails  egregioufly,  in  objecting  to  points,  and 
notes  of  admiration. 

He  is  at  laft  refolved,  after  Co  many  failures, 
to  fail  no  more.  The  public  accufer  now 
proceeds  to  tell  us  how  Shakfpeare^  had  he 
©ver  mentioned  his  hiftorical  play  of  Henry 
the  fifth,  Would  have  written  it ;  not  as  we 
find  it  here,  but  fift,  as  he  himfelf  unqueftion- 
ably  pronounced  tie  word;  and  as  half  the  peo- 
ple of  England  pronounce  it,  at  this  day  (d}. 
What  is  this,  but  afiuming  to  tell,  what 
cannot  now  be  told,  how  Shakfpeare  fpoke, 
and  wrote  the  word  fifth  !  Nor,  does  the  ir- 
regular practice  of  the  times  warrant  his  af- 
fumption  (e).  And,  of  courfe,  he  once  more 
fails  in  an  objection,  which  was  hazarded, 
with  all  the  firmnefs  of  infallibility. 

From  fuch  topics,  with  regard  to  writing, 

(d]  Inquiry,  234-5. 

(<? )  In  Googe's  Zodlake  of  Life>  1576,  p.  6r,  we  may 
fee  the  fifthe  booke;  in  the  Palace  of  Pie  a  Jure  ^  vol.  ii.  the 
fyftb  Novell;  in  the  Flowers  of  Eloquent  fpe  echt  1581,  fign. 
B.  I.  cciiii.  the  fifth  a£;  in  Newton's  Seneca,  1581,  there 
is  the  fifth t  trage/fo  and  the  fifth  tragedy.  In  Florio's  Second 
Frutes,  1591,  we  have,  p.  65,  the  fifth  chapter.  In  Dray- 
ton's  poems,  1613,  we  have,  in  his  Baron's  Wars^  the  fifth, 
booke.  In  the  firft  edition  of  the  play  of  Henry  Vth,  the 
•word  is  accidentally  fift :  But,  the  fecond  folio  edition  of 
Shakfpeare's  dramas,  1 632,  has  fifth}  and  fift>  alternately. 

S  2  pointing, 
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pointing,  and  conveyancing,  we  are  plunged 
into  the  contentious  abyfs  of  copy-right.  The 
public  accufer  difputes  the  right  of  Shakfpeare 
to  his  own  plays  :  Our  poet,  having  already 
"  fold  to  the  theatre  the  enumerated  plays, 
"  according  to  the  conftant  practice  of  that 
" * time,  had  no  property  wbatfoever  in  them  (f). 
Shakfpeare  does  not  give  to  Ireland  the  right 
o£a£ting  his  plays,  which  having  already  con- 
veyed to  the  theatre,  he  does  not  pretend  to 
reclaim.  The  right  of  printing,  the  poet  ftiH 
referved,  for  aught  that  appears :  Nor,  will 
rights  ever  be  iuppofed  to  be  furrendered, 
till  their  conveyance  be  fliown  by  documents. 
It  is  incontrovertibly  certain,  that  Shakfpeare 
did  poflefs,  till  his  dying  day,  the  right  of 
printing  his  dramatic  works  (g).  Heminge, 

•(/)  Inquiry,  234. 

(g)  Hear  what  the  firft  editors  of  his  dramas,  fay  upon 
the  point,  in  oppofition  to  Mr.  Malone :  "  It  had  been  a 
"  thing,  fay  they,  in  their  Preface,  worthie  to  have  been 
<c  wifhed,  that  the  author  had  lived  to  fct  forth,  and  over 
"  feene  his  owne  writings;  but  fince  it  hath  been  ordained 
"  otherwife,  and  he,  by  death,  departed  from  that  right,  we 
u  pray  you  do  not  envy  his  friends  the  office  of  their  care 
<£  and  paine,  to  have  cdlettcd  and  publified  them  ;  and  fo  to 
"  have  publifht  them,  as  where  [before]  you  were  abufed 
"  with  divers  ftolne  and  furrepticious  copies,  maimed  and 
u  deformed  by  the  frauds  and  Healths  of  injurious  importers, 
"  that  expofed  them." 

and 
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and  Condell,  the  firft  editors,  acknowledge" 
this  right  in  him  ;  and  their  recognition  ought 
to  prevent  any  editor  of  the  prefent  day,  from 
aiTerting,  in  contradiction  to  it,  that  be  bad  no 
property  whatfoever  in  bis  own  writings.  Eight 
judges,  with  Lord  Mansfield,  at  their  head, 
were  of  opinion,  that  Shakfpeare  had  a  right, 
a  common-law  right,  jn  the  productions  of  his 
own  genius  (£).  Sucking  lawyers,  however, 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  poet  had  no  right 
wbatfoever,  in  his  own  dramas  -,  though  it  be 
admitted  that,  he  did,  in  fadt,  fell  them,  for  a 
fpecial  purpofe  (/). 

Yet ;  would  I  knew  that  Jlroke  would  prove 
the  worft  !  But,  the  public  accufer  is  ready  to 
give  a  death's-blow  to  the  deed  of  gift. 
"  The  indorfement  before  us,  containing  the 
"  year  of  the  king's  reign  in  Englim,  inftead 
"  of  Latin,  is  a  decifive  proof  of  forgery ; 
"  and  the  two  words  "  2  James,''  are  as  fatal, 
**  on  the  outfide  as  William-Henry  are  within 
"  this  inftrument  (/£)."  In  this  manner,  is  it 
mown,  that  the  Englim  fcribble  of  Ireland,  a 
haberdamer,  who  kept  a  mop  in  the  Black- 
friars,  nullified  his  own  deed(/).  In  con- 

(b)  Blackft.  Com.  Edit.  Chriftian,  vol.  ii.  p.  4. 

(/)  Inquiry,  236.         (/&)  Ib.  237.         (!)  Ib.  222-4. 

S  3  firmation 
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formation  of  this  doctrine,  the  public  accufer 
quotes  Co.  Litt.  Hargrave's  edit,  to  prove, 
that  an  obvious  anachronifm  will  prove  the 
fraudulence  of  a  doubtful  deed.  Littelton,  Coke, 
and  Hargrave,  are  authorities  enow,  to  prove  a 
felf-evident  poiition.  But,  we  are  before  the 
jury,  upon  queilions  of  faff.  The  public  ac- 
cufer has  employed  three  Jifts  of  hjs  Inquiry 
to  fix  palpable  anachronifms  upon  the  tyLtf- 
cellaneous  Papers.  Fourjlft&s  of  this  Apology 
are  occupied,  fuccefsfully,  I  truft,  in  proving, 
that  his  pretended  anachronifms  have  neither 
folidity  of  argument,  nor  authenticity  of  fact, 
to  fupport  them,  in  their  premifes,  or  conclu- 
fions.  Thus  much,  then,  for  the  "  unreal 
mockeries"  of  the  public  accufer  (/»)• 

We  are  now  arrived,  as  it  feems,  "  within, 
"  fight  of  land."  After  difpatching  Shak- 
fpeare's  tributary  lines  to  Ireland-,  the  view  of 
Ireland* s  houfe ;  and  the  portraits  of  Baffama 
.and  S-hylock  ;  we  have  only  three  or  four  deeds 
to  examine  (n). 

With  regard  to  the  tributary  lines  of  Sbak- 
fpcare  to  Ireland,  the  public  accufer  affures  us? 
on  the  fmcere  word  of  an  intelligent  man,  that 
there  is  not  a  young  lady  of  fifteen,  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  that  wou.ld  not,  after  reading  her 

(#2)  See  Inquiry,  238,  (•»)  Id. 

f  fir/I 
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firft  novel,  produce  fomething  more  in  charac- 
ter. Of  the  competency  of  the  miiTes  in 
Great  Britain,  and  in  Ireland,  I  pretend  not  to 
judge  :  They  are  all,  no  doubt,  fairfacd  an<l 
forward  for  their  years :  But,  I  will  prefume, 
that  a  bad  joke,  even  if  exprefled  in  terfer 
Englim,  than  the  public  accufer's,  does  not 
amount  to  good  proof,  in  any  court  of  law,  or 
court  of  criticifm. 

He  is  now  determined  to  deface  "  the  view 
"  of  Maiterre  Irelande's  houfe,"  by  more 
fubftantial  means,  than  a  bad  joke,  inelegantly 
cxprefTed.  The  only  objection  to  it  is,  "  that 
"  the  word  vt'ew,  in  the  fenfe  of  a  delineation 
"  of  any  object,  was  unfortunately  wholly  un- 
*\  known  to  our  ancejlors  (o)."  Yet,  of  the 
twelve  fenfes,  which  Johnfon  afligns  to  the 
word  view,  the  firft  fenfe  is  profpett :  and,  for 
this  fenfe,  he  quotes  Shakfpeare's  Cymbe- 

line:— 

«  I,            you  fliould  tread  a  courfe 
«  Pretty  and  full  of  view:'* 

Yet,  fays  Mr.  Malone,  the  word  view,  in  this 
fenfe,  is  fo  completely  modern,  that  it  is  not 
found  in  any  of  the  vocabularies,  which  I  have 
mentioned  in  the  courfe  of  this  Inquiry  (/>). 

We 

(0}  Inquiry,  239. 

(/>)  Inquiry,  240  :    He  would  not  have  hazarded  this  ob- 
£  4  fervation, 
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We  now  perceive,  from  this  view,  that  Mr. 
Malone  looks  into  vocabularies,  and  not  into 
the  body  of  our  language,  for  his  examples. 
If  he  will  allow  me,  I  will  quote  a  book, 
which  he  certainly  has  in  his  library,  and 
which  will  doubtlefs  give  him  fatisfaction : 
See  Malone's  Shakfpeare,  1790,  vol.  i,  part  i. 
p.  80  :  "A  view  of  Valiaunce,  tranflated  from 
"  Rutilius  Rufus,  by  Thomas  Newton  1580:" 
And  yet,  fays  Mr.  Malone,  the  word  view,  as 
now  ufed  for  pro/patf  came  to  us  from  the  French, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century  (^). 
But,  of  fuch  hallucinations  enough !  His 
apology  is,  that  thofe  fabrications  were  founded 
on  archetypes,  which  were  furnimed  by  the 
edition  of  Shakfpeare,  publifhed  in  (r)  1790, 
[by  himfelf]. 

Of 

fervation,  if  he  had  lobked  into  Leigh's  Science  of  Surveying. 
1577,  Sign.  I.  i. ;  wherein  he  v/ould  have  been  inftru&ed, 
""How  a  furveyor  (hould  take  a  perfede  vieiv  of  a  man- 
"  nour  /'  and,  jn  the  fubfcquent  page,  he  might  have  feen; 
<4  The  towne  of  Dale ;  the  view  of  the  Mannour  of  Dale  ; 
ct  taken  the  x.  day  of  May,  the  xiiii  yere  of  the  raign  of 
"  King  Henry  the  eight." 

(^)  Inquiry,  241. 

(r)  In  fiicl,  Johnfon  regards  vuzv^  in  one  of  its  fenfes,  as 
fprofptfti  and  projpcfJ^  as  a  view:  '["hey  are  fo  fynonimous, 
that  neither  he,  nor  Aih,  can  eufily  ftparate  their  various 

fiiides 
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Of  the  prints  of  Baffanio,  and  Sbylock,  he 
pretends  not  to  judge  :  But,  he  believes  them 
to  be  fpurious  j  as  he  has  been  told,  "  they 
"  are  manifeftly  warned  drawings  of  a  recent 
"  date."  Here  again  he  fails ;  unlefs  we  ad- 
mit his  belief  for  proof;  and  allow  ourfelves 
to  be  convinced  of  fraud  ;  becaufe  he  is  now 
willing,  from  hearfay  to  let  belief  take  hold  of 
him. 

In  this  believing  mood,  the  public  accufer 
examines  the  agreement  between  Sbakfpearc 
and  Lowine  (s).  This  contract  comes  into 
court,  like  other  deeds,  with  every  fair  ap- 
pearance of  unfufpicious  genuinenefs.  The 
folemnities,  which  accompany  it,  bring  with 
them  all  the  probabilities  of  truth  :  And,  this 
contract,  being  an  ancient  deed,  mufr,  be  ad- 
mitted, in  every  court  of  criticifm,  as  it  would 
be,  in  every  court  of  common- law,  to  prove 
itfelf,  from  the  energies  of  its  own  evidence. 

{hades  of  fignification :  Yet,  Mr.  Malone  can  do  this,  fo 
nicely,  that  he  may  exclaim  with  John  Derrick,  in  The  Image 
of  Ireland,  a  poem,  devifed  by  him,  in  1578,  and  publifhed 
in  1581  : — 

"  Lo  Lordynges  !  here  the  draught, 

'*  Sett  out  in  open  vewe  : 
"  For,  by  inftruftions,  I  am  taught, 
*'  Faife  forgynges  to  efchewe." 

(j)  Inquiry,  244. 

Yet, 
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Yet,  is  the  public  accufer  ready  to  bring 
forward  his  fpecial  objections,  which  he  will 
make  out,  with  the  clearnefs  of  demonftration, 
and  fupport,  with  the  firmnefs  of  truth.  His 
firil  objection  is  to  the  expreflion  bring  for- 
ward,  which  is  daily  feen,  at  breakfaft,  in  the 
play  bills  ;  but,  he  leaves  it  to  "  the  partisans 
<:  of  thefe  manufcripts'  to  afcertainhow  ancient 
this  expreflion  was  firft  brought  forward  (/). 
The  wit,  the  logic,  the  demonftration  of  his 
thruft  fends  it  through  and  through :  But,  he 
\vill  kill  outright  with  his  fecond  thruft.  The 
name  of  Loivin  was  never  written  Lowine,  as 
it  is  exhibited  in  this  deed  (u)  :  Yet,  with  the 
fame  dafh  of  his  pen,  he  produces  a  document, 
which  proves,  that  there  was  no  uniformity  in 
the  fpelling  of  Lowine's  (v)  name;  and,  con- 
fequently,  if  th,ere  were  no  rule,  there  could  be 

(/)   Inquiry,  245.  (u]  Inquiry,  250. 

(z;)  "  Lent  unto  John  Lowyny  the  J2th  March  1602,  when 
«*  he  went  into  the  contrey  to  playe  v  fhillings."  Inquiry, 
250;  which  quotes  Henflowe's  MS.  Regifter:— I  think  I 
have  feen  the  name  of  this  perfonage  in  the  council-regifters 
of  the  15  March  1589-90,  fpelled  Laubon.  The  name, 
however,  may  have  been  John  Lanham;  as  there  is  a  blur  in 
the  book.  And  in  a  lift  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  war- 
rants, 1632,  in  the  paper  office,  he  is  called  Lower..  It  is 
then,  abfurd,  to  found  an  objection  on  an  uniformity  of  fpel- 
ling-)  which  did  not,  in  fad,  exift. 

no 
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no  deviation.  Speak  on,  Sir;  I  dare  your  ivorft 
cbjeftions !  He  goes  on  to  obje&,  that  in 
1 608,  the  epoch  of  this  agreement  with  Shak- 
fpeare,  Lowme  was  low  in  his  profeffion,  and 
poor,  in  his  circumftances :  And,  from  thefe 
fa&s,  he  infers  the  improbability  of  his  hiring 
himfelf  to  Shakfpeare.  In  confirmation  of 
this  inference,  he  (iv]  afTerts,  that  Lowine, 
"  without  doubt,  had  a  half  mare,  or  fome 
*e  other  portion  of  one,  even  in  1608  (x)  :" 
And,  from  this  afTertion,  he  infers  this  to  be 
"  a  fatal  circumilance  for  the  deed  before  us.3' 
Nay ;  if  you  will  but  allow  the  public  accufer 
\i\sjland  and  his  lever,  he  will  overfet  the  great 
globe  iff  elf.  He  now  takes  his  ftand,  with  his 
lever ;  and  he  produces  a  genuine  ftage  con- 

(w)  Inquiry,  253. 

(x]  If  we  may  believe  the  date  on  his  pi&ure,  Lowin,  was 
born  in  1576;  and  he  died  on  the  8th  of  March  1658-9.  In 
the  fad  period,  which  intervened,  Lowin  partook  of  the  vari- 
ous misfortunes  of  the  times :  From  the  loweft  commence- 
ment as  a  player,  about  the  year  1600,  he  rofe,  in  thirty 
years,  to  the  top  of  his  profeffion:  In  1632,  there  were  iflued? 
"  To  Jo.  Lowcn  and  the  reft  of  the  players  for  acting 
«  twenty  four  plays  j  three  at  £.20.  a  piece,  and  twenty  one 
"  at  j£.io.  a  piece — £.2JO."  [A  lift  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's warrants  in  the  paper-office.]  From  this  document 
it  clearly  appears,  that  the  fettled  price,  which  was  paid  in 
1632,  for  acting  a  play  at  Hampton-court  was  £-20,  and  at 
Whitehall  £.10. 

traft 
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tract  of  this  very  period,  that  he  fays,  "  ren- 
"  ders  it  quite  unneceffary  to  fay  more  on 
*'  this  part  of  the  fubjedt  (y)  :"  Yet,  this 
Jtage  contract  is  not  between  the  fame  parties; 
hor  does  it  contain  any  fact,  circumftance,  or 
point,  which  bears  upon  the  agreement  be- 
tween Shakfpeare  and  Lowine.  As  if  an  ana- 
chronifm  had  been  fixed  in  this  agreement, 
wiih  the  certainty  of  a  ftroke  of  death,  we  are 
told,  that  "  this  true  ftage  contract  is  as  de- 
*'  ciiive  a  proof  of  the  forgery  as  can  be  con- 
«'  ceived  (z)."  Thus,  eaiily,  doth  our  Ar- 
chimedes upfet  the  agreement  between  Shak- 
fpeare and  Lowine  !  Yet,  is  he  determined 
to  overturn  this  agreement  by  additional  proofs 
of  its  forgery:  The  fabricator  has  introduced 
into  this  contract  the  word  compofition>  as  de- 
icriptive  of  a  written  work;  which  he  believes 
;V  did  not  ihenjlgnify  (a)  :  Spenfer,  indeed  has 
the  word,  for  the  adt  of  compofing  a  work ; 
but  the  higheft  authority,  Dr.  Johnfon  could 
find  for  compojition,  with  the  fignification  of  a 
took,  is  L'Eftrange  (b).  As  if  confcious  of 

fome 

(j)  Inqtiirv,254.          (z)  Ib.  256.         (a]  Ib.  256- 

(b}  Ib.  257  :  Mr.  \Llone  is  continually  talking  of  what 
Dr.  Johnfon  could  pr,d\  ;;s  if  our  great  lexicographer  had 
ever  looked  for  the  prccifc  age  of  words  ;  or  had  ever  given 

himfelf 
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fome  deficiency,  he  faintly  acknowledges  the 
impoffibilhy  of  proving  a  [an]  univerfal  nega- 
tive :  But,  he  apprehends,  he  has  brought  for- 
ward fuch  evidence ;  as,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  truth,  may  be  received  as  fuch,  till 
fome  of  his  opponents  (hall  produce  the  con- 
tejled  words,  from  a  book  of  Shakfpeare's  age. 
When  he  finds  the-  oar  too  weighty  for  his 
own  handling,  he  conftantly  attempts  to  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  his  opponents.  At  this  oar, 
will  I  tugg,  when  he  fhall  have  fatisfied  rea- 
fonalle  inquirers,  that  there  is  any  logic  '  in 
begging  the  queftion  -,  or  that  proof  is  con- 
tained in  afTertion;  or  that  a  thoufand  fic- 
tions, how  nicely  fo  ever  tacked  together,  by 
infinuations,  and  fuppofes,  amount  to  one 
truth. 

In  this  abfurd  ftrain  it  is,  that  he  draws  ths 
attention  to  Matter  Lowine's  feal  (c).  He 
ihrewdly  fufpedts,  that,  by  the  help  of  Herf- 

himfelf  any  further  trouble  about  words,  than  taking  the  near- 
eft  at  hand,  which  anfwered  his  purpofe.  Had  the  Doctor, 
or  Mr.  Malone,  looked  into  Barret's  dtvearie,  1580,  in  vo. 
Campafie,  they  would  have  found  compofoion  for  verborum 
ftruclura^  placing  or  compacting  of  ivordes  togitber :  Yet}  our 
inquirer  fuppofes,  that  this  word,  in  the  fenfe  of  a  book,  came 
to  us  from  the  French  about  V/;^  Rejioratlon.  [Inquiry,  358.] 

(0  Jpquiry,  259. 

chel's 
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chel's  rrtagnifiers,  may  be  perceived,  a  well- 
formed  head  of  fome  of  our  Saxon  monarchs, 
which  may  have  been  copied  from  the  engrav- 
ings of  (d]  Virtue :  [Virtue  he  mould  have 
faid  (*).]  With  the  am/lance  of  the  logical 
ipeftacles  of  Watts,  or  Locke,  I  wot  no 
which,  he  difcovers,  that  the  want  of  a  crejl 
and  cypher,  on  the  feal  of  Lowine,  is  an  un- 
doubted proof  of  forgery,  in  an  agreement,  to 
which  is  appended  a  fancy  fed.  Difcoveries 
lead  to  difcoveries.  The  clear  •view,  which, 
by  HerfcheFs  help,  we  have  thus  had  of 
Lowine's  feal,  will  enable  the  biographer  of 
Shakfpeare  to  difcovef,  with  lefs  powers  of 
magnifying,  whether  our  great  poet  had  aa 
appropriate  feal.  That  he  had  not  is  certain, 
from  incontrovertible  evidence  (J ').  If  Shak- 
fpeare had  not  an  appropriate  feal,  with  either 
Jpeare  in  bend,  or  a  crejl  and  cypher,  what  could 
we  expect  from  Lowine,  low,  and  poor,  as  he 
is  ftated  to  have  been  ? 

(d)  Inquiry,  259. 

(e)  See  Lord  Orfordrs  Cat.  of  Engravers  from  the  MSS. 
of  Mr.  George  /^rrtue. 

(f)  See  Mai.  Shak.  1/90.  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  192-3,  the  fig* 
nature  and  feal  of  Shakfpeare's  mortgage:     The  imprefiion 
of  the  feal  is  H  L>  •w'tfhai\EtoileJurmountcd>  as  the  heralds 
have  it. 

The 
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The  public  accufer,  in  attending  to  the  feal. 
had  almoft  forgot  to  object,  that  to  this  agree- 
ment, Shakfpeare  had  fubjoined,  in  a  new  mode 
of  contraction,  his  baptifmal  name  Wtiiam:  But, 
has  he  not  fubfcribed  Wlllm  to  his  will  \g]  ? 
Mr.  Malone  has  not  yet  difcovered,  amid  his 
other  difcoveries,  as  it  feemeth,  that  there  arc 
forgeries,  which  cannot  be  detected  by  candid 
difcuffion.  In  this  happy  land,  every  forger, 
in  whatfoever  manner  fufpected,  accufed,  or* 
profecuted,  has  a  fair  trial,  and  is  convicted 
by  legal  evidence  only,  or  acquitted.  The 
public  accufer  feems  to  mow,  by  the  number, 
and  nature,  of  his  objections,  that,  if  fair 
means  fail,  while  he  racks  the  fcribble  with 
Bacon,  he  rather  would  torture  the  fcribbler, 
with  Elizabeth. 

In  this  fpirit,  is  the  public  accufer  deter- 
mined that,  "  Bitter  torture  mail  winnow  the 
"  truth  from  falihood."  He  now  applies  the 
quejlwn  to  the  agreement  between  Shakfpeare 
and  Condel  (/6).  His  firft  objection  is,  that 
this  contract  is  extremely  fimilar  to  the  ilage 
contracts  of  that  age.  With  the  fame  kind  of 
logic,  he  objects,  that  Condel  was  zfiarer  in 
the  profits  of  the  houfe,  and  not  a  hireling, 

(g)  Ib.  See  the  plate  facing  the  will  of  Shakfpeare :  And 
fee,  before,  the  plate,  facing  p.  224. 

(h)  Inquiry,  260. 

for 
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for  wages :  But,  this  is  laid,  without  con- 
fiJering,  that  this  agreement  is  of  a  fpecial 
nature ;  not  to  ad;  in  general,  but  to  perform 
in  particular  plays  of  the  competition,  not  of 
Shakfpeare,  but  of  others.  Here  again  the 
queftion  is  unfuccefsful,  in  extorting  the  truth „ 
In  this  extremity,  he  refumes  his  objection  to 
the  word  competition ;  as  being  unufual,  during 
that  age,  in  the  fignification  of  writing  (/). 
But,  he  does  not  reflect,  that  the  repetition  of 
objections,  which  have  been  already  mown 
to  be  groundlefs,  is  not  likely  to  be  more 
fuccefsful.  Once  more,  then,  the  queftion  fails, 
in  extorting  a  confeffion.  Thinking,  no  doubt, 
that  an  accumulation  of  bad  objections  will 
form  one  good  objection,  he  fufpects,  that 
the  falary  of  one  pound  one  fouling  a  week  fa- 
vours much  of  a  modern  guinea.  According 
to  this  rule  of  accumulation,  he  objects  "  to 
"  the  pretty  fiction  of  a  trim  boar's  head  ;" 
being  intended  to  pafs  for  Shakfpeare's  feal  : 
But,  it  has  been  already  proved,  that  our  poet 
did  not  ufe  any  appropriate  fcal.  In  this  . 
(train  of  logic,  he  objects  to  Condel's  figna- 
ture,  without  having  any  autograph,  where- 
with to  confront  it ;  or  any  circumitance,  to 
oppofeit;  unlefs  we  admit  conjectures,  and 

(/)  Inquiry,  261. 

fuppofes, 
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fuppofes,  as  circumftantial  evidence.  In  fu- 
peraddition  to  all  this  accumulated  testimony, 
he  ftates  the  Eng/ijh  indorfement  on  the  agree- 
ment, as  very  curious  ;  and  the  unnecefTary  th 
after  the  20,  as  very  fufpicious  (/£).  After  all 
thefe  experiments  cf  the  queflion,  the  culprit 
remains  firm,  and  denies  in  the  confident  tone 
of  innocence  the  imputed  guilt.  Little  dif- 
trufting  the  efficacy  of  bitter  torture  to  enforce 
inilant  confefiion,  the  public  accufer, — 
"  Aftonifli'd  at  the  voice,  now  flood  amaz'd, 
"  And  all  around,  with  inward  horror>  gaz'd." 

It  is  BE cc ARIA,  who,  with  mathematical 
precifion,  propofes  the  following  problem,  in 
law  logic  :  "  The  force  of  the  mufcles,  and 
ff  the  fenfibility  of  the  nerves  of  an  innocent 
"  perfon  being  given  ;  it  is  required  to  find 
"  the  degree  of  pain,  which  is  neceflary  to 
"  make  him  confefs  himfelf  guilty  of  a  given 
"  crime/'  This  problem  is  very  ingenioufly 
folved,  by  the  public  accufer,  in  examining 
Shakfpeare's  leafe  to  Michael  Frqfer  and  his 
/K^(0'-  ^-e  at  tne  ^ame  time,  incidentally 
folves  a  fupplemental  problem  ;  what  degree 
of  fatigue  is  neeeffary  to  make  the  beholder 
of  fuch  torture  exprefs  impatience*  at  its 
mode,  its  matter,  and  its  duration. 

(k]  Inquiry,  264-5.  (/)   Inquiry,  265. 

T  In 
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In  folving  thofe  problems,  hisfirfl  objection 
to  this  leafe  is,  that  "  it  is  a  motley  -mafs 
"  of  trumpery  (»*)•"  From  fuch  fyllogiftick 
trumpery,  he  proceeds,  in  his  fecond  objection, 
to  feoff  at  thofe  "  ingenious,  intelligent,  and 
"  difinterefted,  perfons,"  who  confidered  an 
ancient  deed,  as  admiilible  proof,  prima  facie ; 
who  regarded  the  parchment,  the  feals,  and 
iignatures,  as  fufficient  evidence,  either  ex- 
ternal, or  internal,  to  eftablifh  a  ftrong  pre- 
fumption,  which,  according  as  it  is  confiftent 
with  probable  circumftances,  muft  enforce  a 
fatisfaclory  convidlion  of  the  truth. 

But,  this  conviction,  arifmg  from  thofe  cir- 
curaftances,  and  that  prefumption,  the  public 
accufer  proceeds  to  overturn,  by  minute  exa- 
mination, and  demonftrable  facts.  The  firft 
point  of  his  minute  examination  confifts,  in 
objecting  to  the  defcription  of  the  demiied 
premifes,  which,  he  thinks,  is  too  indiftinct  ,- 
being  fix  acres  and  a  half  of  land,  abutting 
chje  to  the  Globe  theatre,  by  'Blackfryers. 
Thus,  the  Globe  theatre  is  the  land-mark, 
which,  being  aicertained,  fixes  the  poiition  of 
the  contiguous  parts.  I  have  already  fettled 
the  true  fite  of  the  Globe,  with  mathematical 
precifion,  to  be  on  the  Bankftde;  within  the 

(m)  Inquiry,  265. 

liberty 
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liberty  of  the  Clink,  in  Southwark.  But,  is 
this  pofition  by  Bhckfryers  ?  The  anfwer  to 
this  queftion  muft  be  given,  according  to  the 
notions,  which  were  affixed,  by  the  parties, 
to  the  preposition  by  : — Among  many  other 
fenfes,  Johnfon  fays,  from  Shakfpeare  himfelf, 
that  it  denotes  befide;  near  to;  in  pre fence  ; 
proximity  in  general  (72)  :  And,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poft- office,  by  is  underflood  to 
mean  neighbourhood ;  fo  letters  directed  to 
John  Styles,  residing  at  St.  Peter's  by  Margate, 
would  be  very  intelligible  to  all  the  forters, 
and  carriers  of  the  poft-office,  without  the 
help  of  a  critical  vocabulary.  But,  the  public 
accufer  will  (how  nicer  difcrimination,  in  his 
next  objection  :  "  The  phrafe  abutting  to 
"  [which  is]  here  employed,  is  unknown  to 
•'*  our  language,  abutting  upon  having  been 
"  invariably  the  legal  and  colloquial  lan- 
"  guage  from  the  time  of  Shakfpeare  to  this 
"  hour  (0)."  He  who  objects,  with  critical 

(«)  In  Hollar's  map  of  London,  which  was  engraved  at 
Antwerp,  in  1647,  the  Globe  is  placed  exactly  on  the  fite 
of  the  prefent  Albion  Mills  ;  abutting  clofe  to  Blackfryers- 
bridge.  It  may  be  of  ufe  to  thofe  artiils,  who  may  hereafter 
wifh  to  give  an  engraved  view  of  the  Globe,  to  obferve,  that 
Hollar  adorned  thefiag^  which  was  difplayed  therefrom,  with 
the  crofe  of  St.  George. 

(?)  Inquiry,  268. 

T  2  malignity, 
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malignity,  to  bad  English,  ought  himfelf  to 
write  good :  And  he,  who  has  any  critical 
candour,  ought  not  to  change  a  phrafe,  for 
the  purpofe  of  objection.  The  criticifrn  will 
vanifh,  when  the  real  words  are  difcovered, 
as  falfhood  vaniihes  at  the  appearance  of 
truth.  The  genuine  phrafe  of  Shakfpeare  is 
"  abutting  clofe  to  the  Globe."  In  this  figni- 
fication  of  clofe,  as  joined,  without  any  inter- 
vening diftance  of  time,  or  place ;  the  Engiifli 
idiom,  and  ufe,  required  clofe  to :  "  We  mufl 
"  lay  afide,  lays  (/>)  Burnet,  that  lazy,  and 
rt  fallacious  method  of  cenfuring  by  the  lump, 
"  and  muft  bring  things  clofe  to  the  teft  of 
"  true,  or  falfe." 

The  public  accufer  will,  doubtlefs,  be  more 
lucky  in  his  next  objedion.  "  It  is  obferva- 
4<  ble,  fays  (?)  he,  that  in  this  deed,  Black- 
"  fryers  is  fpelt  rightly."  He  had  before,  as 
we  may  recoiled:,  objected  to  the  erroneous* 
fpelling  of  Blackfryar s .  O ur  Prccrujles  is  now 
determined,  it  feeuis,  that  this  unlucky  word 
mall  be  neither  too  long,  nor  too  fhort ;  nei- 
ther right,  nor  wrong. 

In  this  fpirit,  the  public  accufer  appeals 
from  criticifm  to  fadt.  AfFeding  difficulties 
in  afcertaining,  on  which  fide  of  the  Thames 

(p]  Theory.  (q)  Inquiry,  267. 

the 
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the  demifed  premifes  lay,  whether  on  the 
Bankiide,  or  in  Blackfriars,  he  takes  a  view 
of  both.  He  admits,  that  there  certainly  was 
in  Southwark,  fome  ground,  unoccupied  by 
buildings,  in(r)  i  $96;  but,  he  afferts,  that  the 
unoccupied  ground  lay  more  to  the  weft  ward 
than  the  Globe. 

Yet,  let  us  confront  what  he  admits,  and 
what  he  retracts,  with  the  accurate  account, 
which  is  given  by  the  hiftorians  of  St.  Sa- 
viour's panm ;  who,  living  on  the  fpot,  mufr, 
necerTarily  know  the  local  circumftances  of 
what  they  daily  fee :  "  We  will,  however, 
"  give  the  general  ftate  of  the  Bankfide,  as 
"  we  have  pretty  accurately  collected  it,  from 
"  the  year  1600  :  From  various  title-deeds^ 
"  and  other  written  documents,  now  extant, 
"  and  without  any  reference  to  what  has 
"  been  written  by  others  on  the  fubject,  we 
"  hazard  not  to  affert,  that  the  Bankfidz  was 
"  in  a  great  meafure  gardens,  orchyards,  and 
"  in  general  an  open,  but  cultivated,  foot  (/)«•' 

Neverthelefs, 

(r)  Inquiry,  269. 

(j)  Concaiien  and  Morgan's  Hi/lory  and  Antiquities  of  the 
pari/b  of  St.  Saviour' s>  Southward,  1795,  p.  191.  The  hif- 
torians of  the  place  might  have  appealed  to  the  panfli-regif- 
ters,  which  confirm  the  truth  of  their  reprefentation.  They 
might  have  relied  on  Norden's  map  of  London,  I593»  for 
T  3  fliowing, 
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Neverthelefs,  fays  the  public  accufer,  at  an  eai> 
lier  period  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  ground, 
near  where  the  Globe  flood,  feems  to  have  been 
almoft  all  occupied,  though  I  do  not  doubt, 
there  may  have  been  then  feme  fmall  gardens 
in  that  quarter  (t).  He  forgets,  that  in  1575, 
the  parifhioners  of  St.  Saviour's  had  a  park, 
from  which  they  agreed  to  fend  two  loads  of 
the  firft  cut  hay  to  the  Queen's  barns  at 
Greenwich  (u).  As  little  does  he  recolledt, 
that  the  Bidiop  of  Winchester  had  a  park 
which,  after  the  reftoration,  was  formed  into 
Redcrofs-ftreet,  Queen-  Street,  Duke-  Street, 
Ewer-  Street,  Worcester-  ftreet,  and  CaStle- 
itreet  (i;)*  And,  there  is  a  Street,  near  the- 


fhowing,  that  there  was  a  long  row  of  tenements  on  the 
Bankf.de^  from  the  bridge,  with  gardens  behind  them.  [And 
fee  Strype's  Lpndon,  vol.  ii.  p.  7.] 

{/)    Inquiry,  269. 

(«)  The  parifh-regifter,  1  2th  June  1575.  This  regifter 
fhows,  that  the  par  ifh-  officers  had,  in  thofe  times,  many 
tenements,  with  gardens  behind  them,  to  let,  along  the 
Bankfide. 

(v)  See  Tyler's  Antiq.  of  St.  Saviour?,  1765.  p.  50-51. 
And  fee  the  charter  of  Edward  6th.  to  the  corporation  of 
London,  dated  the  23d  April  1550,  in  Concaiien  and  Mor- 
gan's Hiftory,  p.  8  —  21,  for  the  large  parcels  of  vacant 
ground,  within  that  parifh,  which  were  then  granted  to  the 

city. 
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bretuboufe,  and  the  windmill)  which  is  called, 
to  this  day,  the  Park,  and  will,  from  this 
time,  be  remembered  with  the  Globe  theatre ; 
ih6wing,  by  the  coincidence  of  the  name,  that 
the  Globe  was  probably  built  in,  Or  clofe  to,  one 
of  the  parks  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  After  this  full 
expofition,  the  public  accufer  exclaims,  with 
a  very  illogical  grace  :  "  till  fuch  an  ancient 
"  building  as  the  Globe  theatre  by  Black-friars 
"  (hall  be  proved  to  have  exifted  in  the  reign 
"  of  James  the  firft,  together  with  fix  acres  and 

city.  In  tracing  the  progrefs  of  building,  within  three  miles 
of  London,  we  ougfht  to  advert  to  the  various  obftru&ions, 
which  the  hw  oppofed  to  new  erections.  For  this  end  j 
Queen  Elizabeth  ifiaed  a  proclamation  againfl  new  erections, 
in  1580.  [Ander.  Com.  vol.  i.  p.  421.]  In  15935  was  palled 
the  ftatute  of  the  35th  Eliz.  ch.  6,  prohibiting  new  buildings 
\vithin  three  miles  of  the  city  gates  :  and  prafecutions  were 
inftituted  in  the  ftar- chamber  againft  the  offenders.  In 
1602,  Elizabeth  enforced  this  law,  by  a  frefh  proclamation, 
[Ryoi.  Feed.  torn.  xvi.  p.  448.]  Puttenham,  in  his  Arte  cf 
Englljh  Poefie^  1589,  p.  2i6,  when  illuftrating  the  fault  of 
ovtrlfkout)  gives  the  following  paflage  from  one  of  our  late 
makers^  whole  intent  was,  to  declare,  how  upon  the  tenth 
day  of  March,  he  croffed  the  river  of  Thames,  to  walk;  in 
St.  George's  field: 

"  The  tenth  of  March  when  Aries  received 
"  Dan  Phoebus'  raies  into  his  horned  head  ; 
"  -And  I  myfelfe  by  learned  lore  perceived, 
"  That  Ver  approcht  and  frofty  Winter  fled, 
"  I  croft  the  Thames  to  take  the  cheerefull  aire? 
*'  In  optnfitldi)  the  weather  was  fo  faire.'* 

T  4  "an 
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"  an  half  adjoining  to  it,  this  deed  muft  lliare 
*'  the  fame  fate  with  the  reft  (<£;):"  That  is,  it 
muft  be  tortured,  in  the  bed  of  Procruftes. 

From  making  his  furvey,  on  the  Bankfide, 
which  furvey  is,  we  perceive,  contradicted  in 
its  outline,  by  hiftory,  and  record,  the  public 
accufer  proceeds  to  take  a  view  of  Black- 
friars  (x).  "  There  were,  he  admits,  in  that 
"  diflrid:  fome  void  fpaces  certainly  :  but  in 
"  general  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Fleet  ditcli 
?'  (where  the  theatre  ftood)  was  alinoft  wholly 
"  occupied  by  houfes."  I  pretend  not  to  af- 
certain,  with  algebraical  accuracy,  the  exact 
quantity  of  vacant  ground,  which  was  ftill 
open  for  buildings,  in  1610.  It  is  fufficiently 
certain,  from  the  reprefentations  of  (y)  maps, 
and  the  notices  of  record,  that  there  were, 
even  in  the  Blackfriars,  confiderable  parcels 
of  vacant  ground,  which  might  have  been 
occupied,  either  by  the  gardener,  or  the 
builder  (z). 

Having 

(w)  Inquiry,  270-1.  (*)  Ib.  269. 

(y)  See  Aggas's  map  of  London,  engravec,  in  1737, 
by  Vertue,  for  the  Antiquary  Society ;  and  the  re-engraved 
map  of  London,  and  Weflminfter,  as  they  were  in  1563. 

(2)  In  the  council-regifter,  of  the  i8th  Auguft  1618, 
there  may  be  feen  "  A  lift  of  buildings  and  new  foundations, 
"  fmce  1615."  It  is  therein  laid,  "  That  Edward  Allen 

<<  Efq' 
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Having  taken  this  view,  which  does  not 
exhibit  much  refearch,  nor  enforce  ftrong 
conviction,  the  public  accufer  adverts  to  the 
leafe.  He  finds  it  difficult  to  decide,  whether 
the  draughtfman  mows  the  moft  ignorance, 
the  worfe  fpelling,  or  the  greateil  incongruity 
of  fiction,  with  the  hiftory,  and  manners  of 
the  time  (a).  Thefe  had  been  plaufible  ob- 
jections, if  he  could  have  fupported  them  by 
proof.  He  immediately  adds,  what  he  will, 
doubtlefs,  prove  by  authority :  "  Even  the 
*'  draughtsman's  law  is  all  fa//e  (£)."  In 
proof  of  this  pofition,  he  produces  fome  re- 
dundant expreffions.  But,  \ifurplufage  would 
vacate  a  deed,  what  deed  could  be  defended  ? 
He  ftrengthens  his  pofition,  by  fuggefting, 
that  this  leafe  is  not  very  fkilfully  drawn, 
nor  its  folemnities  very  accurately  executed. 
Yet,  it  may  be  pertinently  aiked,  whether 
obfervation,  and  fact,  warrant  this  objection  ? 
The  moft  experienced  judges  have  often  re- 

u  Efqr  dwelling  at  Dulwich  [the  well  known  player,  and 
"  munificent  founder  of  Dulwich  college]  hath  built  fix 
cc  tenements  of  timber  upon  new  foundations,  within  two 
"  years  patted,  in  Swan-alley,  near  the  Wardrobe"  In 
1618,  King  James  followed  the  example  of  Elizabeth,  in 
ifluing  a  proclamation  againft  new  buildings.  £Rym.  Feed. 
torn.  xvii.  p.  1 17.] 

(rt)  Inquiry,  271.  (£)  Id. 

marked, 
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marked,  that  forgeries  are  Cure  to  he  preciiely 
adjufted,  judiciouily  drawn,  and  legally  exe- 
cuted. In  fa  ft,  there  is  no  falfe  law  in  the 
leafe,  if  we  except  fuperfluity  of  exprcffion, 
unfkilfulnefs  of  penmanihip,  and  ignorance 
of  forms.  But,  at  laft,  it  will  be  found  not 
to  be  defedive  in  legal  fclemnities,  like  thofe 
ailurances,  and  wills,  which  are  fometimes 
executed,  without  the  requifites,  that  pofitive 
ilatutes  require. 

la  this  {train  of  jurifprudential  criticifm, 
the  public  accufer  remarks,  with  the  acute  - 
nefs  of  Coke,  that  this  leafe  concludes,  with 
"  Anno  Dom.  (1610);  which  is  not  the  abre- 
"  viation  of  the  time,  but  either  Anno  Dni., 
"  or  Ar  Dhi.,  or  An.  Dni.  (<:)."  Thus,  by 
fhowing  thefe  varieties,  in  the  concluiion  of 
deeds,  he  tries  to  maintain  his  objection  to 
the  want  of  a  fuppofed  uniformity,  according 
to  the  real  practice  of  the  time  3  yet,  he  him- 
ielf  proves,  by  inflancing  the  varieties,  that 
his  fuppofed  unifcrmity  did  not  in  fad  exift  .; 

(c)  Inquiry,  275  :  Had  he  looked  into  Weft's  Symlcleo- 
fjaphie^  which  he  fometimes  quotes,  he  would  have  feen 
An.  J)o.  in  fe<R.  530  ;  Anno  xxiiii  Dom.  nbftrsp  reginae  Eli- 
zabeths; and  ANNO  DOM.  1590,  in  fe£l.  653. — We  fee, 
from  this  accurate  authority,  that  the  public  accufer  is  un- 
founded, in  his  affumption  of  the  fact;  and,  confequently, 
is  unwarranted,  in  the  confidence  of  his  conclufion. 

as 
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as  we  have  feen  in  the  Symbokographle  of 
Weft.  But,  the  public  accufer  thinks  it  pru- 
dent to  jullify  his  peculiar  mode  of  criticifm, 
by  quoting  a  remark  of  Pope ;  who,  when 
fpeaking  of  the  early  publishers  of  Shak- 
fpeare's  dramas,  obferves,  that  their  French  is 
as  bad  as  their  Latin,  and  even  their  very  Welch 
isfalfe  (*/),  Theja/fe  Welch  of  Pope,  who  was, 
no  doubt,  as  profound  a  critic  in  the  Welch, 
as  he  was  in  the  Greek,  like  the  falfe  law  of 
the  public  accufer,  is  more  eafily  fbated,  than 
fully  proved. 

He  is  now  about  to  difpatch  the  culprit, 
by  giving  him  the  death-blow;  and  to  difmifs 
the  fpeclators,  by  freeing  them  from  pain,  at 
the  fame  ftroke.  "  Our  poet  at  length  leaves 
"  the  fcrivener  in  the  lurch,  fays  (e)  he,  with 
"  enigmatical  obfcurity,  by  fubfcribing  his 
"  name  to  this  deed,  in  plain  and  legible 
"  characters,  William  Shakfpeare ;"  and  he 
might  have  added,  with  full  as  much  bril- 
liancy of  wit,  and  cogency  of  proof,  as  our 
poet  fubfcnbed  his  will.  An  error  of  the  prefs 
is  finally  (f)  objected,  like  the  laft,  but  in- 
complete, ftroke  of  the  executioner,  which 
leaves  the  head  adhering  to  the  body,  by  the 

(d)  Inquiry,  271.         (e)  Ib.  276.          (/)  Ib.  275. 

ikin. 
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fkin.  After  fuffering  the  torture  of  fuch  cri- 
ticifms  on  the  leafe  to  Frafer,  Shakfpeare 
might,  with  Coriolanus,  exclaim  : 

"  ••  Prefent  me 

"  Death  on  the  wheel,  or  at  wild  horfes  heels ; 
"  Or  pile  ten  hills,  on  the  Tarpeiari  rock, 
<c  That  the  precipitation  might  down  ftretch 
"  Below  the  beam  of  fight;  yet,  will  I  flill 
"  Be  thus  to  them." 

^he  deed  of  trujl  to  John  Kemynge  is,  ir, 
feems,  "  the  laft  legal  instrument  preie; 
"  us,  in  this  new  ANTHOLOGY." — Were  we 
to  enquire  of  Johnfon  the  meaning  of  the 
'word,  which  feems  here  a  little  mifplaced,  even 
when  taken  ironically,  he  would  anfwer;  a 
collection  of  fewer s,  a  collection  of  devotions  in 
the  Greek  church  ;  a  collection  of  poems.  All 
former  abfurdities  mail  now,  it  feems,  yield  the 
palm  to  this  fuperior  abfurdity:  The  tbick-fct 
Cimmerian  darknefs  being  bright  funfhine,  he 
adds,  in  well-fupported  metaphor,  with  the  va- 
pid nonfenfi  of  this  fabrication  (g).  When  the 

Cimmerian 

(g}  Inquiry,  276.  In  the  fubfequent  page,  we  have  the 
following  clear,  and  confiftent  paiTage  :  Shakfpeare  is  de- 
fcribed  in  the  genuine  deed  "  as  of  Stratford  upon  Avon, 
**  from  whence  1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  he  had  then  re- 
u  tired  from  the  ftage."  Johnfon  explodes  from  whence, 
as  a  i}ttiou.$  mode  offpeech :  But,  had  the  unidiomatical  from 
been  forgotten,  the  inference  would  have  been  ungrammati- 
cally 
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Cimmerian  cloud  has  pafled  over  him,  the 
public  accufer  is  left  in  bright  funfhine  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  Stratford  on  Avon  is  fufpicioufly 
written  for  Stratford  upon  Avon ;  as  if  unt- 
Jormity  had  been  ftudied  in  the  childhood  of 
orthography  (£). 

But,  however  incredible  it  may  be,  that 
Shakfpeare  mould  not  know  how  to  fpell  the 
name  of  his  birth-place,  the  public  accufer, 
thinks  it  utterly  incredible,  that  he,  who  was  a 
bit  0f  an  attorney,  who  had  a  coufin  an  attor- 
ney, who  had  a  friend  an  attorney,  Ihould 
tranfmit  to  porter ity  fuch  a  malevolent  and 
unfounded  ftigma,  on  a  moft  ufeful  and  ho- 
nourable profefHon  (/).  The  public  accufer 

cally  drawn.  To  have  made  the  paflage  good  Englifh,  the 
critic  ought  to  have  faid,  from  -which  dcfcript'ton^  "  I  am  in- 
«*  clined  to  believe."  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  we  are 
now  upon  a  chapter  of  vapid  nonfenfi ;  which  might  be  ex- 
tended, through  all  the  mazes  of  Cimmerian  darkntfs,  to  a 
moft  tirefome  length. 

(h)  In  the  council-regifter  of  the  i8th  of  March  1618, 
the  birth-place  of  Shakfpeare  is  fpelt  Stratford-upv-dvon\ — 
Stratford-upon- Haven:  In  Speed's  map  of  Warwickfhirey 
1610,  this  never-to-be-forgotten  town,  is  called  Stretford 
upon  Auen ;  and,  it  is  fimply  called  Stretford^  in  Saxton's 
map  of  1576.  In  the  Index  to  Howe's  chronicle,  Mr.  Ma- 
lone  might  have  feen  his  fufyicion  realized  :  "  Stratford  on 
"  Auon  burnt,  when,  and  how,  1004,  i,  36." 

(/')  Inquiry,  280. 

fupports 
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fupports  his  poiition  in  his  ufual  manner; 
by  reafoning  againft  fa<5t,  and  declaiming  againft 
argument.  Does,  then,  Shakfpeare  never  feoff 
at  the  law,  and  lawyers  ?  "  The  bloody  book 
*(  of  law  you  fhall  yourfelf  read  in  the  bitter 
"  letter  (/£)." 

With  all  this  knowledge  of  law,  and  law- 
yers, in  his  mind,  Shakfpeare  thought  fit  to 
leave  his  matters  in  none  of  their  hands,  but  to 

(k]  "  Refolution  thus  fobb'd  as  it  is,  with  the  rufty  curb 
<<  of  old  father  Antick,  the  Jaw.** — Henry  6. 

"  The  ftate  of  law  is  bond  flaVe  to  the  law."— Rich- 
ard 2. 

"  To  give  fear  to  ufe  and  liberty,  which  have  for  long 
<£  run  by  the  hideous  law." — Meafure  for  Meafurc. 

"  When  law  can  do  no  right,  let  it  be  lawful,  that  law 
"  bar  no  wrong" — King  John. 

tc  In  law  what  a  plea  fo  tainted  and  corrupt,  but  being 
"  feafon'd  with  a  gracious  voice,  obfcures  the  fhow  of  evil." 
—Merchant  of  Venice. 

*'  Do,  as  adverfaries  in  law,  ftrive  mightily,  but  eat,  and 
<c  drink,  as  friends.*' — Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

«  The  firft  thing  we  do,  lets  kill  all  the  lawyers."—* 
Henry  6. 

"  Crack  the  lawyer's  voice^  that  he  may  never  more  falfe 
<c  title  plead." — Tinion  of  Athens. 

"  It  is  like  the  breath  of  an  unfee'd  lawyer." — Hamlet. 

ct  O'er  lawyer's  fingers,  who  ftraight  dream  of  fees."— 
Romeo  and  Juliet. 

"  Why  may  not  that  be  the  fcull  of  a  lawyer?  where  be 
<c  his  quiddits  now." — Romeo  and  Juliet. 

trufl 
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truft  his  tried  friend  ]dm  (/)  Hemynge;  a  cir- 
cumftance  this,  which,  for  want  of  better  evi- 
dence, is  deemed  a  ftrong  proof  of  forgery. 
The  public  accufer  will  immediately  give  a 
clue,  tc  enable  us  to  find  our  way  out  of  this 
labyrinth  of  folly  and  impofture.  This  clue, 
which  is  thus  to  conduct  us  through  this  non- 
fenfical  labyrinth,  confifts,  in  fuppofing  the 
very  point  to  be  proved.  "  This  inftrument 
"  was  made,"  he  fays,  "  with  a  view  at  the 
"  fame  time  to  cover  and  give  fome  collateral 
"  ftrength  and  authenticity,  not  only  to  the 
"  lock  of  hair,  love  letters,  and  pictures  al~ 
"  ready  noticed,  but  to  all  fuch  trumpery  of 
"  the  fame  kind  as  the  credulity  of  the  town 
"  at  any  future  period  might  digeft  (m)." 

All 

(/)  It  is  a  curious  fafr,  thnt  John  Hemynge  was  appointed 
by  Auguftia  Phillips,  another  fellow  player,  one  of  the 
overfcers  of  his  will;  and  the  widow  having  married,  con- 
trary to  the  teftamentary  wifh  of  Phillips,  Hemynge  proved 
the  will,  on  the  i6th  of  May  1607,  and  had  adminiftration 
granted  to  him.  It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that  he  is 
called  Hemynge  in  the  will.  [See  the  will,  and  the  probar, 
which  was  fuppofed  not  to  exift,  in  the  prerogative  office. 
And  fee  a  copy  of  the  will  which  is  hereinafter  printed.]  It 
appears,  from  every  circumfrance,  that  John  Hemynge  was 
altogether  truft-worthy;  being  an  active,  buftling,  difcreet, 
honeft,  man. 

(»)  Inquiry,  p.  283. — As  we  are  ftill  in  a  chapter  of  non- 
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All  this,  it  is  eafy  to  fay,  even  in  terfer  Eng- 
li(h  j  but  is  not  fo  eafy  to  prove  ;  as  his 
pains  is  for  fed  to  no  proof. 

Faffing  over  the  orthography,  which,  as  it 
had  no  uniformity,  can  furnifli  no  objection 
againft  its  uniformity,  the  public  accufer  goes 
on  to  confider  the  inftrument  itfelf*  This 
was  called,  by  Shakfpeare,  a  deed  of  gift,  to 
be  executed  after  his  death  j  it  is  improperly 
called,  by  the  editor  of  the  Mifcellaneous  Pa- 


which,  however  tedious,  is  ufcful  for  its  examples,  it 
may  be  proper  to  afk  the  meaning  of  fome  doubtful  paf- 
fages  :  "  ift,  Thefe  obfervations  [which  were]  naturally 
"  fuggefted  by  Shakfpeare,  and  ftated  in  the  edition  which  I 
"  had  the  honour  to  prefent  to  the  public."—  Edition  of 
what?  of  the  will;  or  of  the  works  of  Shakfpeare  ?  —  -2dly, 
"  At  the  fame  time  to  cover  and  give  fome  collateral 
"  ftrength:"  To  cover  what?  To  cover  collateral  ftrength; 
to  cover  authenticity?  The  verb  has  here  no  fubjec~r.  —  3dly, 
"  As  the  credulity  of  the  town  might  digeit:"  —  Credulity 
digeft  trumpery  !  What  a  maw  credulity  muft  have  !  He 
probably  meant  to  fay;  credulity  might  be  made  to  digeit.  ; 
or  might  be  able  to  digeft.  In  the  Inquiry,  p.  293,  we  have 
it,  "as  well  as  many  others  prove"  [proves;]  in  p.  295,  we 
fee  "the  Blackfriars  and  Globe  theatre"  [theatres;]  in  p. 
296,  "he  is  fomewhat  niggard  [niggardly]  of  his  praife." 
This  chapter  on  the  deed  of  irujl  is  particularly  remarkable 
for  uncommon  fpecimens  of  fuch  Cimmerian  phrafeology  ; 
which  furnifti  additional  proofs  of  the  truth  of  that  well- 
known  axiom  : 

"  Great  wits  fometimes  may  glorioufly  offend, 
*'  And  rife  to  faults  true  critics  dare  not  mend-" 

§  pers, 
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pers,  a  deed  of  truft  ;  and  it  is  denominated, 
by  the  public  accufer,  with  his  greater  know- 
ledge of  law,  a  codicil:  Yet;  "this  CODI- 
"  GIL  to  an  unmade  'will  furely  furpafTes," 
he  fays,  "  any  inftance  of  fecond  fight  that 
"  ever  has  been  recorded  in  Scotland  («)." 
One  aiiertion  maybe  anfwered  by  another; 
leaving  the  wit,  and  propriety,  of  both,  to  fu- 
ture conliJeration.  It  may  be  affirmed,  that 
this  remark  of  his  furpafles  any  inftance  of 
HALLUCINATION,  which  has  ever  been  re- 
corded in  Ireland.  The  public  accufer  again 
opens  one  of  the  windows  of  his  mind,  for  a 
moment.'  We  difcover,  however,  from  this 
opening,  his  law  opinion  to  be,  that  there 
cannot  be  a  codicil  without  a  teftament.  On 
the  contrary,  I  maintain,  that  every  written 
declaration  of  any  perfon's  mind,  with  regard 
to  what  he  will  have  done  with  his  goods,  and 
chattels,  after  his  death,  without  appointing 
an  executor,  is  a  codicil:  For,  a  codicil  is  the 
fame  as  a  lair,  will,  excepting  that  if  is  without 
an  executor.  Several  codicils,  any  fit  perfon 
may  make,  without  making  a  will:  Why 
mould  I  quote  Swinburn  to  prove  what  every 
fucking  lawyer  understands  (0).  Nay,  a  tefta- 

mentary 
(»)  Inquiry,  284. 

(c)    Swinburn  on  Wills,  part  i.  f.  5.  and  fee  "  A  Codicil 
U  «  before 
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xwntary  fcbedule,  without  witncfTes,  or  an  ex- 
ecutor, has  been  declared  to  be  a  will  (/>). 
Now,  the  deed  of  Shakfpeare,  whether  it  be 
deemed  a  codicil,  or  a  will,  if  he  had  not 
made  a  fubfequent  will,  had  operated  in  law, 
as  his  lail  will :  For,  letters  of  adminiftration 
would  have  been  granted  to  John  Hemynge, 
with  the  codicil,  or  will  (q)  annexed,  which  it 
would  have  been  his  duty  to  execute,  accord- 
ing to  the  intention  of  the  teftator. 

It  would  bs  a  much  more  eafy  taik,  for  the 
public  accufer,  to  fix  forgery  on  the  laft  will 
of  Shakfpeare,  in  the  prerogative  office,  than 
on  the  codicil,  in  the  Mifcellaneous  Papers. 
Nothing  protects  the  laft  will  of  Shakfpeare 
from  the  imputation  of  forgery,  but  the  place, 
wherein  it  is  preferved.  The  manner,  ii> 

K  before  the'making  of  a  Teftament,"  in  Weft's  Symboleo- 
graphie,  fe&.  648  :  And  Weft  fays  exprefsly,  in  the  fubfe- 
quent fe&ion  "that codicils  may  be  made,  without  any  tefta- 
"  ment,  either  precedent,  or  fubfequent."  Mr.  Malone, 
indeed,  admits,  "  that  this  is  a  will  rather  than  a  deed  of 
«  gift/'  [Inquiry,  286.]  Now,  if  Shakfpeare's  deed  of 
gift,  be  a  codicil^  this  circumftance  will  over-rule  the  law, 
quoted  in  the  fame  page,  from  Blackftone,  as  applicable  to 
a  contrary  which  muft  have  zfujficient  confederation  to  fup- 
port  it. 

(p)  2d  Lord  Raymond,  1282,  Powel  v.  Beresford. 

(q)  Lit.  i68j  Swinb.  on  Wills,  p.i.  f.  5.  Br.  Tefta- 
inent,  20. 

which 
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xvliich  this  inftrumentis  executed,  is  extremely 
fufpicious :  The  moil  acute  obfervers  have 
doubted,  whether  the  three  fignatures  of  the 
testator,  he  all  of  Shakfpeare's  writing  (r). 
The  laft  will  is  full  of  interlineations,  and 
blurs  5  from  which  the  codicil  is  free.  At 
the  making  of  the  laft  will,  Shakfpeare  had  for- 
gotten his  wife,  till  he  was  put  in  remem- 
brance by  the  byftanders,  that  he  had  a  wife, 
and  he  then  left  her  fome  kind  of  bed  to  lie 
on  (j) :  In  the  codicil,  he  is  aware,  that  he  has 
a  wife,  for  whom  he  provides  in  a  hujbandlike 
manner :  And,  he  is  alfo  aware  how  wrong  it 
would  be,  to  'wring  a  widow  from  her  accujlomed 
right.  When  making  his  laft  will,  he  had  near- 
ly forgotten  his  fellows,  Hemynge,  Burbadge, 
and  Condel :  when  making  his  codicil,  he  re- 
collected  all  his  fellows,  who  were  worthy  of 
remembrance  -,  while  making  his  laft  will,  he 
was  induced,  by  fome  monitor,  to  bequeath 
Kemyrge,  Burbadge,  and  Condel,  two  marks 
apiece,  according  to  Mr.  Malone's  calculation, 
to  buy  them  rings ;  but,  by  the  codicil,  he  be- 
queaths to  his  feveral  fellows,  what  was  more 

(r)  Malone's  Shakf,  1790.  vol.  5.  parti,  p.  191:  Mr. 
M alone  indeed  fays,  miftakingly,  that  the  name  at  the  top  of 
the  margin  of  the  firft  (heet  was  probably  written  by  the 
fcrivener,  who  drew  the  will. 

(s)  Inquiry,  282. 

U  2  congenial 
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congenial  for  a  poet  to  give,  and  players  to 
receive,  his  dramas*  which  have  conferred  im- 
mortality on  them  all.  When  making  his 
codicil,  the  mifbehavionr  of  his  daughter  Judith, 
whatever  it  had  been,  made  him  neglect  her  : 
When  he  made  his  will,  he  feems  not  to  know, 
whether  (he  were  married,  or  not,  or  what  to 
give  her,  after  his  beft  recollection.  His 
deare  daughter  Sufanna  Hall,  who  had  alwaye 
demeaned  berfelfe  well,  the  teftator  made  his 
refiduary  legatee,  in  both.  Yet,  the  public 
accufer,  after  all  his  elaboration,  does  not  re- 
mark, what  experienced  judges  have  often 
obferved,  that  fraud  generally  adjufts  circum- 
ftances  with  more  precifion,  than  truth,  which, 
asjt  has  nothing  to  conceal,  is  never  circum- 
fpecl:  about  incidents. 

He  declares,  however,  that  Slukfpeare's 
legacy  to  his  dear  daughter,  iv ho  had  always 
behaved  berfelf  well,  would  have  been  void, 
for  its  uncertainty,  according  to  a  maxim  of 
Lord  Verulam  :  But  his  lordihip  has  another 
maxim,  which  might  have  been  quoted,  for 
effectuating  the  will  of  the  donor  :  that,  "  in 
"  contemplation  of  law,  every  thing  is  cer- 
"  tain,  that  may  be  reduced  to  a  certainty.'' 
I  will  not  difpute  Lord  Verulam's  maxim, 
that  an  ambiguity,  in  a  deed,  cannot  be  holpen, 

by 
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by  an  averment.  Like  other  maxims,  this  is  true 
in  the  general,  but  is  not  juft,  in  the  particular 
application  :  It  may  be  true,  when  applied  to 
a  deed  -,  but  it  is  not  juft,  when  applied  to  a 
will :  For,  it  was  determined  in  Lord  Cheney's 
cafe  that,  for  explaining  the  doubtful  words  of 
a  will,  a  parol  averment  may  be  admitted,  to 
afcertain  the  perfon,  who  was  intended,  but 
not  to  alter  the  nature  of  the  eftate,  which 
was  devifed  (/).  It  would  not,  therefore, 
have  required  "fome  CEdipus  to  inform  us," 
which  cf  Shnkfpeare's  daughters,  Sufanna,  or 
Judith,  had  always  demeaned  berfelfe  well. 

Yet,  the  public  accufer,  when  he  fails  in 
overpowering  Shakfpeare's  codicil,  by  his  law- 
maxims,  is  determined  to  raife  fufpicions  of  its 
genuinenefs,  by  a  charge  again  ft  it  of  novelty., 
For  the  cdd  furns  given,  fuch  as  twenty  fe-ven 
pounds,  no  probable  reafon  can  be  afiigned ; 
all  gifts  and  legacies,  being  ufually  even  fums, 
fuch  as  twenty  fix  pounds  fix  millings  and 
eight  pence  (u).  But,  Shakfpeare  has  himfelf 
affigned  a  probable  reafon  :  "  They  fay  there  is 
"  divinity  in  odd  numbers  either  on  nativity, 
'•  chance,  or  death."  Who  has  ever  before 
pretended  to  calculate  the  effects  of  caprice>  in 
making  gifts  ?  Can  any  probable  reafon  he 

(/)  5.  Rep.  68.  (a)  Inquiry,  285. 

U  3  affigned, 
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affigned,  why  our  inquirer  has  departed  from 
the  rules  of  logic  j  by  begging  the  queftion, 
which  he  ought  to  prove;  by  mifting  from 
himfelf  to  his  opponents  the  labour  of  re- 
fearch,  though  it  lay  upon  him  to  prove  what 
they  may,  rightfully,  deny.  If  he  had  faid, 
that  all  gifts,  and  all  legacies  are  always  given 
in  even  fums,  I  would  have  mown  by  exam- 
ples, "  at  this  odd,  even,  and  dull,  watch  of 
"  the  night,"  that  they  were  often  conferred 
by  defign,  or  chance,  without  thefe  odd  fums 
being  confidered,  "  as  manifeft  denotations  of 
*'  fiction  (?-')•"  Such  objections,  and  fuch 

(u]  The  gifts  to  Shanke,  and  Rice,  two  low  player?,  are 
chiefly  obfervable,  for  the  cbfurd  fums  allotted  them;  to  one 
37  {hillings  in  money,  and  18  (hillings  to  buy  a  ring;  and  39 
Shillings  to  another.  {<  No  number  of  nolles  or  marks  will 
"  make  any  [one]  of  thefe  fums."  [Inquiry,  297-8.]  In  the 
wills  of  Heminge,  Cundel,  and  Underhill,  which  have  been 
publifhcd  by  Mr.  Malone  [Shakf.  1790,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p. 
10,1  —  jQy — 2t2.]  there  is  no  allufion  to  ;;ob!es  or  marks, 
Hemino;e  bequeathed  Jive  pounds;  Cundel  bequeathed  fine 
pounds:  And,  Underhill  ivasfo  abfurd^  as  to  bequeath  eleven 
{hillings  apiece,  to  each  of  his  executors,  to  buy  them  rings. 
Why  would  not  Mr.  Malone  read  the  will  of  Underhill, 
•which  would  have  warned  him,  as  a  beacon,  againft  running 
his  critical  bark  afhore  upon  the  fhoals  of  odd  fums.  Au- 
guftine  Phillips  bequeathed  an  odd  thirty  Jbilling  piece  in 
gould  to  Shakfpeare :  But,  as  Mr.  Malone  could  not  dif- 
cover  this  interefting  will  of  Phillips,  he  could  not  calculate 
whether  a  thirty  {billing  piece  be  an  odd/urn,  or  not. 

reafonings, 
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reafonings,  might  tempt  the  believers  to  ex- 
claim with  the  morofe  SWIFT  : 

«'  But,  man  we  find  the  only  creature, 
tt  Who,  led  by  folly,  combats  nature ; 
iC  Who,  when  fhe  loudly  cries,  Forbear^ 
«  With  obftinacy  fixes  there ; 
«  And,  when  his  genius  leaft  inclines, 
"  jfbfurdly  bends  his  whole  defigns." 

The  public  accufer  proceeds  obflinately 
from  his  confiderations  about  the  bequefts  of 
odd  fums,  in  his  accuftomed  ftrain  of  affump- 
tioriy  though  nature  loudly  cries,  Forbear,  to  a 
minute  examination  of  the  particular  legacies. 
Shakfpeare's  bequeft  to  his  deare  daughter  is 
not  more  unlucky,  it  feems,  than  the  dona- 
tion to  "  the  wittye  Maftirr  Armyne  (w)." 
Had  the  donor  called  the  player  gamefom? 
Matter  Armin,  there  would  have  been  no  ob- 
jection. But,  affuming  what  he  ought  to 
prove,  the  public  accufer  fays,  "that  thefa- 
"  bricator*  has  flumbled  on  a  word  [wittye] 
"  that  bore  no  fuch  meaning  as  was  here  in- 
"  tended  to  be  affixed  to  it  (x)."  Of  this  in- 
aufpicious  word  wittye,  he  appears  not  yet  to 
have  had  enough.  He  thus  mows,  by  his 
own  declaration,  that  he  had  never  feen  "  Me-* 
"  ntfcmit  which  was  printed,  in  1595,  3  plea- 
«'  fant  and  fine  conceited  comoediey  taken  out  of 

(w)  Inquiry,  297.  (*•)  Inquiry,  297, 

U4  *'  the 
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"  the  moft  excellent  wittie  poet  PLAU- 
*'  TUS(JX)  :"  Nor,  had  he  ever  perufed  Har- 
rington's Epigrams-,  which,  as  they  are  ivittie 
themfelves,  iludioufly  fpeak  of  other  wit  tie 
fayings  (z).  In  a  fimilar  ftrain  of  argumenta- 
tion, does  he  prove,  "  that  the  various  dona- 
"  tions  to  the  feveral  actors  named  are  as  ab- 
'*  furd,  capricious,  and  incongruous,  as  thofe 
"  to  his  wife,  and  daughter  :"  —  Continually 
proving  things  doubtful,  by  things  as  doubt- 
ful ;  without  troubling  himfelf  much  about 
the  accuracy  of  his  premiies,  or  caring  greatly 
about  the  juftnefs  of  his  conciujfion, 

($)  It  was  reprinted  with  five  other  old  plays,  on  which 
Shakfpeare  founded  his  Meafure  for  Meafure  ;  Comedy  of 
Errors  ;  Taming  of  the  Shrew  ;  King  John  ;  King  Henry 
VI.  and  Henry  V;  and  King  Lear;  by  Nichok,  in  17/9. 
This  quotation  anfwers  at  once  two  objections  ;  to  excellent^ 
as  applied  to  writings  ;  and  to  wittle^  in  the  fenfe  of  fmart- 
nefs. 


(z)  Harrington's  Epigrams,  i6iS,  wherein  a 
reader  might  have  feen  a  witty  fpeech  of  Heywood,  the  epi- 
grammatift  to  Queen  Mary;  a  witty  anfvvcr  of  Bifhop  Bon- 
ner;  a  witty  choice  of  a  country  fellow  ;  a  witty  writer  of 
this  time.  The  o.bje£tor  is  not  mqre  lucky  in  his  obferva- 
tion  on  Hcmynge's  honour  ;  (C  a  phrafe  which  the  fabricator 
"  forefaw  would~come  into  ufe  after  his  death"  [Inquiry,  p. 
301.]  But  is  the  aflumption  true  ?  There  is  not,  certainly, 
a  word,  in  the  dramas  of  Shakfpeare,  that  is  introduced,  in  a 
greater  variety  of  phrafes,  than  honour,  which,  we  may  fay, 
with  Profpero,  "cannot  be  meafured  or  confined." 

Yet, 
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Yet,  is  he  about  to  bring  forward  an  ob- 
J£cT:ion,  which  will  nullify  Shakfpeare's  tefta- 
inentary  deed,  by  the  decifive  ftroke  of  an 
apparent  anachronifm.  The  liberality  of  our 
poet,  fays  (a]  he,  "  fends,  three  pounds  and 
"  a  gold  ring  after  his  good  Kempe,  who  ap- 
"  pears  to  have  been  then  dead."  We  are 
ultimately  referred,  for  proof  of  the  faff,  to 
the  Guls  Home-  book,  which,  when  pub- 
liflied,  in  1609,  fays;  "  Turn,  turn,  Tarleton, 
"  Kempe,  nor  Singer,  nor  all  the  litter  of  fools, 
«  that  now  come  drawling  behind  them, 
u  never  played  the  dowries  part  more  natu- 
"  rally,  than  the  arranteft  fot  of  you  all." 
The  Guls  Home-book,  we  fee,  was  obvioufly 
written  in  the  ftyle  of  fatire,  rather  than  the 
language  of  ftrioufnefsj  to  gull  thofe  critics, 
who  believe,  without  reafon,  and  doubt,  with- 
out a  caufe.  But,  did  not  Lord  Bacon,  in 
]  6 1 S,  fpeak  of  Allen,  that  was  the  adtor ; 
although  Ned  had  only  retired  from  the  ftage, 
and  lived  to  endow  Dulwich  college  ?  May 
not  Kempe,  in  the  fame  manner,  have  only 
retired  from  the  fcene,  before  the  year  1609, 
and  have  probably  lived  to  enjoy  Shakfpeare's 

(a]  Inquiry,  297,  which  refers  us  to  Shakf.  1790,  vol.  i. 
part  ii.  p.  197. 

legacy  ? 
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legacy  ?  Mr.  Malone  is  equally  (b)  politive, 
that  Thomas  Pope,  who  alfo  performed  the 
part  of  a  clown,  died  before  the  year  1 600 ; 
and  for  this  offer tion,  he  quotes  another  Guls 
Home-book,  Heywood's  Apology  for  Actors  : 
Yet,  have  I  found,  in  the  prerogative-office, 
the  will  of  Pope,  the  player,  which  was  made 
by  him,  in  1603,  when,  the  teftator  affirmed, 
lie  was  of  difyojing  mind;  an  evidence  of 
thinking,  which,  our  Carfefan  muii  allow, 
is  the  very  definition  of  entity.  It  is  not, 
then,  apparent,  that  Kempe  was  dead,  in 
1609.  And  every  one,  who  is  accuftomed  to 
weigh  circumftances,  in  the  fcale  of  proba- 
bility, will  rather  prefume,  in  favour  of  life, 
that  Kempe  was  probably  living,  and  was 
legally  capable  to  wear  Shakfpeare's  ring,  in 
open  contempt  of  the  Guls  Home -book. 

The  public  accufer  is  not  only  determined 
to  fend  Kempe  to  an  untimely  grave,  but  is 
refolved,  by  reviving  an  exploded  quefcion, 
to  deprive  Shakfpeare  of  his  copy -right  in  his 
never-dying  dramas.  "  At  that  time,  he  fays, 
*'  no  notion  of  literary  property  was  entertained* 
*'  unlefs  where  a  particular  licence  to  print 
*'  certain  books  by  the  crown."  Yet,  contrary 

(£)  Shakf.  1790,  voL  i.  part  ii.  p.  198. 

to 
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to  loofe  aflertion,    the   regifters  of  the   Sta- 
tioners' company  prove,  that  notions  were  even 
then  entertained  of  literary  property.   In  1 559, 
there  are  entries  of  fines,  for  invading  copy- 
•right:     In   1573,  other  entries  mention  the 
Jale  oi  copies,  with  the  prices.     In  1582,  the 
entries  are  ftill  more  remarkable  ;  as  fome  of 
them   are  made  with  a  provifo,  that  if  it  be 
found  any  other  has  a  right  to  particular  copies 3 
then  the  licence  for  the  copies  Jo  belonging  to 
another  ft  all  be  void.     This  provifo,  as  it  in- 
dicates a  notion  of  copy-right  antecedent  to  the 
licence,  is  a  com  pleat  anfwer  to  the  queftion  (<:), 
"  Shakfpeare,  therefore,  well  knew,  it  is  faid, 
"  that  he  had  no  title  to  any  of  his  plays  then 
"  in  the  hands  of  his  afTociates  (*/}."    Yet, 
his  afibciates    pofitjvely  declared,  when  they 
fent  his  dramas  into  the  world,  that  he  had 
a  right  to  publifh  (e)  them,  though  the  adors, 

to 

(c)  See  Hargrave's  Argument  in  Defence  of  Literary 
Property,  p,  42-3. 

(d)  Inquiry,  290. 

(e)  See  the  player's  preface  ;  and  fee  the  entries  on  the 
1 8th  of  January  1601,  of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor, 
aligned  by  John  Bufby  to  Arthur  Johnfon  ;  of  King  John, 
by  afftgnment  from  Stafford,  on  the  6th  of  May  1605  j  of 
£hakfpeare's  comedyes  and  tragedyes,  fo  many  of  the  faid 
as  were  not  entered  to  other  men,  on  the  8th  of  No- 
vember 
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to  whom  they  were  affigned  for  the  fpecial 
purpofe,  may  have  had  the  privilege  of  pre- 
fers ting  them  on  the  ftage.  The  right,  then, 
of  Shakfpeare  to  difpofe  of  his  own  dramas, 
was,  in  thofe  times,  indubitable,  though  un- 
der certain  modifications,  as  to  thofe  plays, 
which  he  may  have  already  difpofed  of  to  the 
players,  or  the  printers  (f). 

Yet,  the  public  accufer  aiks  many  queitions, 
with  regard  to  Shakfpeare's  gifts,  to  which 
he  knows  net  what  anfwer  will  be  given  (g). 
Why  did  none  of  the  adtors  avail  themfelves 
of  thofe  valuable  gifts,  on  the  death  of  Shak- 
fpeare ?  Why  did  not  Burbadge,  and  his 
fellows,  print  the  Tempeft,  and  the  other 
dramas,  which  had  been  fo  long  withheld  ? 
Why  did  not  fome  of  the  actors  inftitute  a 
fait  againft  Heminge  to  compel  a  fpecifick 
execution  of  the  truft  ?  Why  did  not  Mrs. 
Shakfpeare  receive  her  own  letters,  rings, 
2nd  other  gewgaws  r  "  To  fay  ay,  and  no, 

vemfer  1623:  And  oil  the  2^d  June  1632,  fixteen  of  thofe 
plays,  were  affigned  by  Edward  Biount  to  Edward  Allot, 
•who  was  one  of  the  publifhers  of  the  fecond  folio  edition  of 
Shakfpeare's  dramas.  [Mai.  Shakf.  vol.  i.  p.  255-256- 
259-260.] 

(f)  See  Profeffar  Chriftian's  argument,  in  Black.  Cora. 
TO!,  ii.  p»4O7. 

U)  Inquiry,  3©2, 

'*   tQ 
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"  to  thefe  particulars,  is  more  than  to  anfwer 
"  in  a  catechifm."  One  anfwer  may,  however, 
be  given  to  a  rhoufand  fuch  queftions.  The 
deed  of  truft  being,  in  contemplation  of  law, 
a  mere  codicil,  was  compleatly  revoked,  by 
the  publication  of  Shakfpeare's  laft  will  ; 
whereby  a  different  difpofition  of  his  property 
was  made,  and  a  new  truft  created,  which 
was  executed  under  a  competent  jurifdi&ion. 
There  are,  moreover,  other  queftions,  with 
regard  to  Shakfpeare's 'affairs,  which  the  pub- 
lic accufer  alks,  when  puzzled  in  mazes  ;  yet 
cannot  anfwer,  when  perplexed  with  error. 
He  cannot  tell,  why  John  Flemings  was  made 
a  truftee  by  Shakfpeare,  when  he  purchafed 
his  eftate  in  Blackfriars  ?  Why  did  He- 
mings,  by  a  deed,  dated  the  loth  of  February 
1617-18,  convey  that  eftate  to  the  ufes,  de- 
clared by  Shakfpeare's  will  ?  Would  not  the 
eftate  have  defcended,  as  the  will  directed, 
without  the  help  of  Hemings  (/£).  Thus  eafy 
is  it  to  alk  more  queftions  in  a  minute,  than 
can  be  anfwered  in  a  day.  But,  a  little  learn- 
ing is  a  dangerous  thing;  as  we  all  know: 
And,  a  little  law-learning  is  a  ftill  more  dan- 
gerous thing ;  as  this  ditquifition  on  Shak- 

(b)  Inquiry,  303-4. 

Ipeare's 
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fpeare's  deed  of  trull  evinces.  Yet,  thofe 
dangers  might  have  been  avoided  by  the  pub- 
lic accufer,  had  discretion  warned  felf-fuf- 
ficiency  of  the  gulf,  which  feparates  igno- 
rance from  knowledge  : — 

u  Be  fure  yourfelf  and  your  ov/n  reach  to  know, 
*'  How  far  your  genius,  tafte,  and  learning  go; 
"  Lanch  not  beyond  your  depth,  but  be  difcreet, 
"  And  mark  that  point,  where  fenfe  and  dullnefs  meet. 

After  this  indulgent  hearing,  nothing  re- 
mains for  me,  but  to  fubmit  to  this  court  .my 
forepafl  proofs,  bou'e'er  the  matter  fall>  as  the 
befl  apology  for  the  believers,  on  this  mifcel- 
laneous  head  of  the  Inquiry.  The  general  ar- 
gument, which  is  too  fclid  to  be  overturned, 
by  general  reafonings,  the  public  accufer  un- 
dertook to  confute,  by  particular  in veftigations* 
He  has  offered  his  objections,  which,  in  my 
turn,  I  have  fully  examined.  Preemptions  fo 
equally  weigh  againft  prefumptions,  as  "  to 
"  poi/e  the  caufe  in  juftice*  equal  fcales,  whofe 
"  beam  ftands  fure."  It  is  for  the  equity  of 
this  court,  while  thus,  doubts  jland  even,  to 
decide  either  in  favour  of  innocent  belief 9  or 
in  condemnation  of  accuung  fcepticzfm* 
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5  VII.  

THE  LEARE ;  ANU  HAMBLETTE. 

The  public  accufer  at  length  proceeds  from 
"  the  farrago  of  papers  and  deeds  "  to  Leare 
and  Hamblet  (a}.  "  Three  words  on  this  fub- 
"  ject  will  fuffice,"  he  fays  (J>).  "  Had  the 
"  fabricator  of  this  piece  [thefe  pieces,  Leare, 
*'  and  Hamblet,]  been  content  to  exhibit  it 
*'  as  a  play-houfe  copy,  it  had  been  a  curio- 
«*  fity,  but  he  has  ventured  to  write  in  the 
"  firft  page — "  Tragedye  of  Kynge  Leare  ifle 
<e  fromme  Mafterre  Hollinnefhedde  I  have 
**  inne  fomme  lyttle  deparretedde  from  hymmc 
"  butte  thatte  LIBBERTYE  will  notte  I  truft 
"  be  blamedde  bye  mye  gentle  Readerres  " 
"  \Vtt.  Shakfpeare." — "  If  it  is  [be]  not  of 
*'  Shakfpeare's  own  hand,  it  is  nothing  (<:)." 
In  this  opening  paragraph,  we  have  fome  ad- 
mirable fpecimens  of  tkofe  faults,  which  great 
wits  may  ghriou/ly  commit; ;  and  which  true 
critics  dare  not  mend. 

But,  the  public  accufer  will,  doubtlefs,  be 
more  fortunate  in  his  matter,  than  he  has 
been  happy  in  his  manner.  By  fpeaking  de- 
cifively  of  the  fabricator  cf  thofe  pieces,  in 

(a)  Inquiry,  304.  (*).  Id.  (c}  Ib.  304-5. 

a  the 
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the  outfet,  he  takes  for  granted  the  very  point, 
which  he  undertook  to  prove.  Like  a  great 
wit,  he  overleaps  the  vulgar  bounds  of  logic  * 
and,  without  pajjing  through  the  judgment,  at 
once  comes  at  his  end.  He,  however,  does 
make  fome  objections,  which  he  thinks  de- 
cilive  proofs  of  undoubted  forgery*  The 
fabricator  apologizes  "  for  the  liberty  he  has 
"  taken  in  departing  from  the  hiftorian  ;  a 
"  word  not  ufed  in  that  fenfe  till  long  after 
"  his  death.  The  term  of  his  age  (here  re- 
"  quired)  was  licenje  (</)."  We  have  now 
another  iubftitution  of  mere  averment,  for 
promifed  evidence.  If  we  look,  however, 
into  Cooper's  T'befaurus,  1573,  we  fhall  find 
libertas -,  liberty  >  in  a  good  fenfe ;  licentia  ;  li- 
cence, or  immoderate  liberty,  in  a  bad  fenfe. 
Now ;  what  does  Jacques  afk  for  ? 

«  — — — —  I  muft  have  liberty 
"  Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind, 
lt  To  blow  on  whom  I  pleafe  j  for  fo  fools  have. 
Jacques  does  not,  then,   aik  for  liberty,  to  do 
what  is   fit ;    but  for  licence,  to  do  what  he 
pleafes  :    And,  in  the  fame  fpirit,  the  Duke, 

(d)  Inquiry,  309.  The  more  curious  reader  will  pleafe 
to  obferve,  that  I  have  printed,  and  pointed,  the  above  quo- 
tation, exactly  as  it  is  in  the  Inquiry ;  that  the  reader  may 
fairly  judge  of  the  great  wit's  matter,  as  well  as  his 

manner. 

In 
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in  Meafure  for  Mcafure ;  defcribing  a  ftate  of 
anarchy,  fays  : 

"  And,  liberty  plucks  jujlice  by  the  nofe ; 

"  The  baby  beats  the  nurfe ;  and  quite  athwart 

"  Goes  all  decorum." 

Now;  does  liberty,  in  a  good  fenfe,  pluck 
jujllce  by  the  nofe  ;  or,  is  it  the  licence,  with 
which  the  baby  beats  the  nurfe  ?  Nor,  can 
there  be  a  more  anarchial  ftate  of  indecorum ; 
except  when  the  critical  baby  beats  the  poeti- 
cal  nurfe,  which  has  foftered  him  for  thirty 
years ;  becaufe  Ihe  will  not  blow  on  whom  be 
pleafes. 

But,  the  public  accufer  is  now  determined 
<e  to  mow  by  a  {ingle  glance,  that  it  [Leare] 
"  is  a  plain  and  palpable  forgery  (e)."  "  To 
"  prove  this  decifively,  he  (/ )  fays,  it  is  only 
"  neceflary  to  quote  a  fingle  paflage  from  it." 
After  avowing,  that  he  has  not  collated  any 
part  of  this  tragedy  e,  except  one  fpeech  ;  after 
afking,  whether  Shakfpeare  knew  verfe  from 
profe,  or  fenfe  from  nonfenfe  ;  he  produces 
from  the  firft  act,  and  fourth  fcene,  a  fpeech 
of  poor  diftra&ed  Lear,  which,  in  its  amended 
ftate,  is  fufficient  to  fhake  our  manhood-,  and 
which,  as  it  was  firll  publimed,  is  one  of 
the  moft  corrupted  paflages  in  the  dramas 

(e}  Inquiry,  305.  (/)  Id. 

X  Of 
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of  Shakfpeare  (g).  Scarcely  any  fcene  has 
given  rife  to  more  controverfy,  among  the 
commentators,  about  the  true  reading,  and 
genuine  fenfe.  The  queftion  has  never  been, 

Or)   I  S*lve  fkis  never-to-be-forgotten  paflage  from  the 
4*0  edition  of  1608,  as  it  was  republiftied,  in  1766  : 

u  Lear :  — What,  fifty  of  my  followers  at  a  clap,  within 

a  fortnight  ? 

«  Duke:— What  is  the  matter  Sir? 
"  Lear  :  —  He  tell  fhec,  life  and  death  !  I  am  afliam'd 
u  that  thou  haft  power  to  (hake  my  manhood 
"  thus,  that  thefe  hot  teares  that  break e  from  me 
"  perforce,  {hould  make  the  worft  blafts  and  fogs 
tt  vpon  the  vyttndtr  woundingi  of  a  father's  curfe, 
<{  perufe  fenfe  about  the  olde  fond  eies,  beweep 
<c  this  caufe  againe,  ile  pluckc  you  out,  and  you 
K  caft  with  the  waters  that  you  make  to  temper 
«  clay." 

Such  is  Lear's  fpeech,  in  the  firft  quarto.  Yet,  the  public, 
accufer  thinks  it  is  much  more  probable,  that  thofe  very  rare 
editions  [the  early  quartos]  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
fabricator.  [Inquiry,  308.]  True  it  is,  however,  as  a  thou- 
fand  witnefles  can  terrify,  that  the  editor  of  the  Mifcellamous 
Papers  was  pofleft  of  the  quarto  edition  of  Lear^  1608  : 
And,  from  this  fac\  a  public  accufer,  who  had  been  more 
ready  with  real,  than  grouiullefs,  objections,  might  better 
have  fer-ved  bis  ujes^  both  in  purfey  and  perfon.  He  thinks 
thefecoad  folia  was  very  german  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
was  very  properly  chofen  for  the  bafis  of  a  new  fiction. 
[Ib.  308.]  The  only  difference,  however,  between  the 
kafis  and  the  fupetftrutfur^  is,  that  the  firft  is  in  metre,  the 
jfecond  in  profe  :  a  difference  this,  which  his  prejudices 
ajgaluft  both  did  not  allow  him  to  diftinguifh. 

till 
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till  now,  whether  Shakfpeare  knew  verfe  from 
profe,  or  fenfe  from  nonfenfe  : — But,  the  dif- 
ficulty has  ever  been,  with  the  moft  learned, 
and  the  mod  acute,  to  difcover,  amidft  fo 
much  uncertainty,  what  he  really  wrote.  The 
player-editors  profefled,  indeed,  to  give  our 
poet's  comedies,  hijlories,  and  tragedies,  "  ab- 
"  folute  in  their  numbers  as  he  conceived 
"  them/'  Yet,  when  they  efcaped  the  players, 
the  works  of  Shakfpeare,  fays  Warburton, 
did  not  fall  into  better  hands,  when  they  came 
amongft  printers,  and  bookfellers  :  The  jlub- 
born  nonfenfe,  with  which  the  poet  was  in- 
crufted,  occafioned  his  lying  long  negledbed 
ajnongfl  the  common  lumber  of  the  flage  (/>). 
From  the  days  of  Rowe,  it  has  been  the  con- 
tinual endeavour  of  genius  and  diligence,  of 
folid  fenfe  and  aclive  intelligence,  of  the 
acuteft  intellect  and  the  profoundeft  learning, 
to  remove  the  incruftations  of  nonfenfe,  and 
to  clear  our  author  from  the  lumber  of 
the  ftage. 

If,  then,  the  finding  of  nonfenfe,  in  the  dramas 
of  our  immortal  poet  would  throw  a  fufpicion 
upon  their  genuinenefs,  which  of  them  would 
be  free  from  the  charge  of  fpurioufnefs  ?  If  a 
queftion  had  arifen,  in  1609,  whether  fhe 

(h)    Warburton's  Preface. 

X  2  Chronicle 
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Chronicle  Hi/lory  of  the  life  and  death  of  King 
Lear  and  his  three  daughters,  were  the  ge- 
nuine work  of  Shakfpeare,  it  would  have  been 
a  manifeft  proof  of  forgery,  according  to  the 
logical  canon  of  the  public  accufer,  to  have 
quoted  the  before  mentioned  fpeech,  non- 
fenfical,  and  un metrical,  as  it  is  undoubtedly. 
The  argument,  then,,  which  was  to  bedecifive, 
appears  now  to  decide  nothing.  But,  he  has 
frill  more  of  the  fame  deciiive  arguments  to. 
produce.  "  As  the  whole  of  this  play  is  in 
"  the  hand-writing,  aiTigned  to  Shakfpeare, 
"  and  as  //  is  manifeft  that  it  cannot  be  genuine, 
"  it  follows  necefTarily,  that  it  is  an  abfolute, 
"  forgery  ;"  as  if  the  hand- writing  of  Shak- 
fpeare were  indifputably  afcertained  ;  as  if 
Shakfpeare,  like  other  poets,  did  not  fome- 
times  write  (/)  feebly  :  as  if  fophiftry  were 
ge-rman  to  the  matter  of  argument.  Here,  he 
again  fails,  unleis  affumption,  and  provf\  be 
the  lame. 

From  fuch  reafonings  we  are,  at  length, 
conducted  to  the  laft  fcene  of  Lear,  which 
exhibits  the  concluding  fpeech  of  Kent,  that 
has  embarraffed  the  critics,  and  divided  the 
commentators  : — 

(/)  His  declamations,  or  fet  fpeeches,  fays  Johnfon,  are 
commonly  cold,  and  weak.  [Preface.] 

"  I  have 
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"  I  have  a  journey,  Sir,  mortlytogo, 
"  My  mafter  calls,  and  I  muft  not  (ay  no." 
In  the  loft  edition,  we  have,  in  the  place  of 
this  couplet,  which  has  not  been  deemed  the 
mofl  energetic,  in  the  fentiment,  or  the  moft 
explicit,  in  the  language,  the  following  fpeech 
of  Kent;  — 

"  Thanks,  Sir ;  but  I  go  to  that  unknown  land, 

'<  That  chains  each  pilgrim  faft  within  its  foil ; 

"  By  living  men  moft  (hunn'd,  moft  dreaded  • 

"  Still  my  good  mafter  this  fame  journey  took  j 

K  He  calls  me,  I  am  content,  and  itreight  obey  : 

"  Then,  farewell  world,  the  bufy  fcene  is  done  ; 

«  Kent  liv'd  moft  true,  Kent  dies  moft  like  a  man  (k )." 

Thefe  verfes,  which  Shakfpeare  need  not 
have  been  afhamed  to  own,  are  reprobated, 
as  not  at  all  Shakfpearean.  The  two  lines, 
which,  however  fhort  and  bald,  are  cer- 
tainly genuine,  have  been  beaten  out,  we 
are  told,  and  amplified  into  feven  (/).  But, 
the  public  accufer  forgets,  that  there  is  a 
new,  and  important,  fentiment  introduced, 
and  expanded:  The  editor  of  1790  infifts, 
that  Shakfpeare  meant  to  throw  Kent  into 

(-£ )  Upon  the  authority  of  Johnfon,  who  fays,  that  the 
pointing  of  Shakfpeare's  dramas  is  in  our  own  power,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty^  (licence^  I  (hould  have  faid,)  to  point,  in 
my  own  way,  this  reprobated  fpeech  of  Kent,  who  w  liv'd 
"  moft  true,  and  died  moft  like  a  man." 

(1}  Inquiry,  p.  309. 
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diftraffiion,  but  not  into  the  grave:  In  thefe 
lines,  the  late  editor  di (patches  Kent  to  that 
unknown  land,  which  chains  each  pilgrim  f aft 
'within  its  foil.  Here,  then,  the  public  accufer 
fails.  The  fupplemental  verfes  are  not  better, 
he  fays,  than  any  poetical  fchoolboy  could 
write  :  The  couplet  of  the  firft  edition  is 
not  better,  I  fay,  than  any  poetical  boarding- 
fchool  Mifs  could  write.  Here,  again,  he  fails. 
Thofefeven  lines  have  been  (;#)  quoted,  it  feems? 
by  fomebody,  for  want  of  better  arguments, 
as  teeming  with  energy,  and  pathos  (n).  For 
want  of  better  arguments,  the  public  accufer 
prefers  the  old  couplet ;  which  is  fo  unin- 
telligible, as  not  to  be  underftood,  without 
the  help  of  comments.  Strange  !  that  he  will 
not  recollect  the  duty,  which  he  owes  to  his 
public  engagement ;  viz.  to  prove  the  intelli- 
gible lines  to  bejpurious,  by  his  own  ftrength, 
rather  than  by  his  opponent's  weaknefs. 

But,  the  bufyfcene  is  done  !  The  public  ac- 
'cufer  now  recurs  to  negative  arguments ;  be- 
caufe,  he  doubtkfs  thinks  them  the  beft. 
The  lines  throughout  are  numbered  in  the 
margin,  a  practice  unexampled  in  our  author  s 
timey  he  (o)  fays  3  as  if  there  were  not  always 

(m)  Inquiry,  309.  (n}  Id,          (<?)  Id. 

exceptions 
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exceptions  to  the  general  practice \  even  if  the 
fad:  had  been  proved,  rather  than  aflerted. 
The  manufcript  plays,  which  he  pofTefles,  or 
all  which  he  had  ever  feen,  are  written  on 
both  fides  of  the  meet,  he  adds  ;  but,  the  half 
covered  Leare  is  only  written  on  one  of  the 
fides ;  as  if  it  were  poffible  to  eftablifh  a  ge- 
neral practice  from  half  a  dozen  old  plays  of 
Shakfpeare's  (p)  time  ;  as  if  it  were  eafy  to 
account  for  the  fancies  of  defign,  or  the  va- 
rieties of  chance.  He  iheds  the  tears  of  la- 
mentation, that  only  four  and  twenty  paper 
marks  are  mentioned,  and  not  one  fac  fimile 
is  given,  as  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
paper ;  as  if  the  archeology  of  paper  marks 
had  been  yet  fettled,  by  collecting  the  names 
of  paper  makers,  in  that  age,  and  exhibiting 
the  mark  of  each. 

From  the  inconclufivenefs  of  negative  ar- 
guments, he  proceeds  to  the  more  cogent  de- 
cifivenefs  of  affirmative  ftatement.  He  now 
goes  on  to  inftruct  the  world,  how  old  paper 
may  be  eafily  procured,  for  the  execution  of 
fuch  a  fcheme  of  literary  fraud  (q).  But,  fee 
forgets  to  mow,  how  the  paper  of  this  half 
covered  Leare  was  obtained,  whether  from  the 

(/>)  Inquiry,  309.       (q)  Inquiry,  310. 

X  4  door- 
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door-keeper  of  the  paper-office,  or  from  the  book- 
binder of  Cambridge.  The  houfehold  books  of 
ancient  families,  indeed,  the  public  accufer  ad- 
mits were  out  of  the  reach  of  the  never-to- 
be  forgotton  country  gentleman.  But,  though 
he  can  tell  where  old  paper  may  be  found, 
for  any  fabrication,  he  has  never  met  with 
one  perfon,  who  had  ever  feen  the  half  covered 
Leare,  «'  or  even  a  fingle  meet  of  it  (r)  :"  It 
was  produced,  it  feems,  to  the  admiring  croud, 
in  fingle  leaves,  that  is,  "  as  faft  probably  as 
"  the  country  gentleman  could  write  it  (j1)." 
Thefe  pofitions  are  gravely  ftated,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  a  thoufand  perfons,  who  have  feen  the 
Lear,  in  its  integrity,  whole,  and  entire,  who 
could  have  informed  him,  how  it  iv as  fewed  •> 
what  number  of  leaves  it  contained ;  and 
whether  the  edge s  were  in  their  natural  rough 
Jlate.  The  faid  thoufand  perfons  could  have, 
moreover,  told  him,  that  his  whole  concep- 
tion of  the  half  covered  Lear  is  completely  er- 
roneous. But,  the  public  accufer  has  retailed 
his  mifconceptions,  in  broken  ftntences,  and 
Jingle  leaves ;  in  order  to  reprefent  "  the  be- 
44  lievers  in  thefe  fictions,"  as  perfons,  who 
had  neither  common  fenfe,  to  perceive  a  pal- 

(r)  Inquiry,  311.  (s)  Id. 

pable 
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pable  impofition,  nor  common  honefty,  to  re- 
probate an  obvious  cheat.  Yet;  who  would 
not,  in  a  choice  of  difficulties,  rather  wifh  to  be 
deceived,  than  to  deceive  !  The  public  accufer 
may  find  his  true  justification,  by  lamenting 
with  DAVIS,  in  his  Nofce  Teipfum  : 

"  What  can  we  know?  or  what  can  we  dlfcerne? 
"  When  error  chokes  the  windowes  of  the  mind  ! 

On  this  head  of  the  Inquiry,  with  regard 
to  Leare  and  Hamblette,  the  believers  will 
only  add,  in  the  fair  prefence  of  this  critical 
court,  as  their  beft  apology : 

<c •  —  O!  error  ^foon  concelv'd^ 

<c  Thou  never  com'ft  unto  a  happy  birth; 
"  But,  kill'ft  the  mother,  that  engender'd  thee." 
The  public  accufer,  by  railing/^  expectancy 
of  fome  fragments  of  Shakfpeare,  was  himfelf 
the  mother  of  ihisfoon  conceived  error.  Whether, 
in  fulfilment  of  the  forebodings  of  the  feer, 
this  error  will  kill,  by  an  unhappy  birth,  the 
mother  that  engendered  it,  is  a  fate,  which 
can  be  known  only  to  thofe,  who  pretend  to 
fecond  Jight .  One  truth  is,  however,  certain, 
as  the  faid  Jeer  aflures  us  : 

"  Oft  expectation  fails,  and  moft  oft  there, 
"  Where  moft  it  promifes;  and  oft  it  hits, 
«  Where  hope  is  coldefr,  and  defpair  moil  fits." 
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§  VIII.  

SHAKSPEARE's     NOTE    OF    HAND5. 

It  Is  foreign  to  the  purpofe  of  this  Apology 
to  go  into  confiderations,  concerning  thofe 
documents,  which,  as  they  have  been  fcarcely 
feen,  and  never  publifhed,  feldom  attracted 
much  attention,  or  were  the  objects  of  much 
regard.  Every  queftiori  about  fuch  docu- 
ments, whether  defined,  or  undefined,  proper, 
or  improper,  mud  be  anlwered  by  thofe,  who* 
being  intimates*  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  beft 
qualified  to  fearch  out  "  what's  pad,  and 
"  what's  to  come."  It  is  of  more  ufe,  as  it 
may  afford  more  inflruftion,  to  inveftigate 
the  fubject  of  the  note  of  hand,  which  was  re- 
ferved  for  this  place ;  in  order  to  confider,  at 
once,  what  has  been  advanced  by  the  public 
accufer,  and  what  has  been  urged  by  his 
learned  (a]  coadjutor,  after  turning  over  his 
law  books. 

It  is  unnecefFary  to  repeat,  here,  the  minute 
criticifms  of  the  public  accufer,  were  they  lefs 
tedious ;  as  they  have  been  already  anfwered  : 
Indeed,  he  himfelf  declares,  that  "he  wants  no 
"  aid  from  thefe  minute  cbfervations :  Tike  whole 

(a]  Inquiry,  133;  Appx.  N°  i. 
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"  is  an  evident  forgery  (<£)."  To  this  afier- 
tion,  he  adds  another  ;  as  if  the  accumulation 
of  affertions  amounted  to  the  fulnefs  of  proof: 
"  I  run  no  hazard,"  he  fays,  "  when  I  aflert, 
"  that  no  fuch  form  of  promijfbry  note  exifted 
"  at  that  time  (c)."  In  order  to  prove  his  ne- 
gative aflertion,  with  refpect  to  the  uniformity, 
both  in  matter,  and  manner,  of  unfealed  bills, 
he  immediately  produces  three  unfealed  bills 
of  different  forms  (d)  :  And,  it  thus  appears, 
from  bis  own  proofs,  that  the  unfealed  bills  of 
Shakfpeare's  days  were  extremely  different,  in 
their  matter,  and  form  (e)  :  And,  from  his 

ewn 

(b)  Inquiry,  137.         (c]  Ib.  140.  (d)  Ib.  141. 

(e]  I  will  fubjoin  two  other  forms  of  unfealed  bills, 
in  order  to  prove  fully,  that  there  was  then  no  uniform  man- 
ner in  drawing  them ;  and  that,  confequently,  an  obje&ion 
to  the  want  of  uniformity  to  a  fuppofed  ftandard  is  ground, 
lefs:  — 

"  Memoranda  borowed  of  Mr.  Richard  Remchinge 
"  gent,  the  xxxth:  of  Jully  1596  :  •/  the  fomme  of  fortie 
"  ftiillinges  whiche  I  promyfe  to  paye  art  all  tymes  vpon  de- 
"  mande  fcf  in  wittnes  hearcof  I  have  fubfcribed  my  name 
"  the  daye  &  yeare  firft  above  wryten :  •  / 

E:  Slansfeitfe 

V  More  I  doe  owe  fyve  fhillinges 
«  fo  in  all  xlv  :/ 
ct  More  borowed  fyftene  ftiillinges 
"       Somma  totall— iij  li. 

The 
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own  Jhewing,  it  follows,  that  there  did  not  then 
exift  any  fet  form  of  promiflbry  notes.  The 
public  accufer  fails,  then,  in  proving  either  his 
negative  petition,  that  no  fuch  form  of  promif- 
fory  note  extfted,  at  that  (J)  time-,  or  his  affirm- 
ative portion,  that  there  then  exifted  an  uni- 
form mode,  in  writing  imfcakd  hills,  which 
was  quite  different  from  Shakfpeare's  note. 

After  all  thofe  failures,  the  public  accufer 
is  fludious  to  mow  how  very  ignorant  the  fa- 
bricator of  this  note,  undoubtedly,  was.  With- 

The  original  of  Slansfeilde's  note  of  hand  was  obligingly 
communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Craven  Ord.  The  following 
unfealed  bill,  which  exhibits  a  fifth  variety,  I  copied  from 
the  parifh  regifters  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  the  very 
fite  of  the  Globe  Theatre. 

«  Memorandum — That  whereas  upon  the  ad  daye  of 
**  July  1590  Gilbert  Rocket  now  one  of  the  churchwardens 
"  of  the  parifh  of  St.  Saviour's  in  Southwark  in  the  county  of 
"  Surrey  did  lend  unto  the  reft  of  the  church  wardens  for 
"  the  ufe  of  the  parifh  the  foine  of  fiftye  poundes  good 
"  and  lawful  money  of  England  towards  the  payment  fute 
"  &  fyne  for  the  leafe  of  our  parfonage :  It  is  pro- 
u  mifed  and  agreed  by  the  churchwardens  and  veftrymen 
"  hereunder  written,  that  the  faid  fome  of  fiftye  poundes  {hall 
"  be  repayde  unto  the  faid  Gilbert  Rocket,  his  executors^ 
"  or  affigns  at  and  uppon  the  fecond  dnye  of  Julye  which 
"  (hall  be  in  anno  1591,  without  any  fraud,  coven,  or  fur- 
"  ther  delaye" 

(Signed)  &c.   [The  names.] 

(/)  Inquiry,  140. 

out 
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out  difputing  about  the  ignorance,  or  the 
knowledge,  of/0  obfcure  a  perfonage,  it  may  be 
admitted,  without  controverfy,  that  the  editor 
of  the  Mifcellaneous  Papers  was  ill  informed, 
or  ill  advifed,  to  call  this  common  affurance  of 
Shakfpeare,  "  a  note  of  hand,"  which  neither 
Shakfpeare,  nor  Heminge,  who  were  the  parties 
to  the  tranfaction,  call  it  themfelves.  From, 
them  it  did  not  receive  any  name.  And  by 
them,  it  was  left,  without  a  name,  like  other 
legal  inftruments,  to  find  its  own  way  in  the 
world,  and  to  fupport,  if  neceiTary,  its  own 
fufficiency,  in  Weftminfter-hall.  If  this  fact 
had  been  attended  to,  much  learned  inveftiga- 
tion  would  have  been  faved,  and  much  witty 
writing  fpared;  to  the  no  fmall  difappoint- 
rnent  of  the  curious  reader. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  word  bill  is  the  moft 
ancient  term,  and  is  of  Saxon  (g)  derivation, 
while  the  word  note  is  a  modern  upflart  of  un- 
certain extraction.  Before,  and  after,  the  days 
of  Shakfpeare,  bill  was  the  common  word  for 
any  writing.  And,  from  this  original  fignifi- 
cation,  we  ftill  have,  in  the  prefent  times,  in 
daily  ufe,  bills  of  exchange,  bills  of  lading, 
bills  of  ftore,  bills  of  fufferance,  bills  of  par- 

(^)  Skinner,  in  Vo. 
7  eels. 
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eels.  The  term  bill,  however,  was,  in  Shak- 
fpeare's  days,  and  by  our  great  poet  himfelf, 
more  confined  in  its  fenfe;  being  particularly 
appropriated  to  evidence  fome  Jimple  contraff, 
or  money  lent,  and  borrowed  (&).  Yet,  the 
word  note  began  to  be  ufed,  during  thofe 
times,  to  fignify  a  fchedule,  or  mort  memorial 
of  familiar  tranfactions  (/).  From  this  brief 
account,  we  may  perceive,  how  memorandums 
for  goods  bought,  or  money  borrowed,  came 
to  be  called  bills  of  debt,  which  were  fometimes 
fealed;  and  which,  according  to  the  circum- 
ftances,  whether  fealed,  or  unfealed,  had  very 
different  operations  in  law. 

(h)  In  Much  ado  about  Nothing:  "  Have  a  care  that 
«  your  bills  be  not  ftolen :"— In  Hen.  6  :— «  When  {hall 
"  we  go  to  Cheapfide,  and  take  up  commodities  on  our 
"  bills: — In  Timon  of  Athens:  "  All  our  bills; — knock  me 
"  me  down  with  them."— In  June  1588,  a  warrant  was 
iflued  to  deliver  to  the  Earl  of  Leicefter  all  his  bills  ;  tef- 
tifying  the  receipt  of  twenty  thoufand  pounds.  [Murden, 
788.]  In  the  ftate  papers  of  that  period,  letters,  and  other 
familiar  writings,  are  called  bills. 

(/')  Sir  Thomas  Heneage,  in  writing  to  Lord  Burghley, 
on  the  4th  of  September  1570,  of  a  particular  tranfaclion, 
promifed  "  to  keep  the  note  thereof  for  him."  [Haynes,  p. 
606.]  Sir  Thomas  Grefham,  in  writing  to  Lord  Burghley, 
in  1572,  fpeaks  of  the  particular  not  of  the  money.  [Mur- 
den, 217.] 

The 
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The  three  instances,  that  were  produced 
by  Mr.  Malone,  and  the  two  now  laid  before 
the  public,  are  unfealed  bills  of  debt t  which,  in 
the  pfefent  times,  would  be  called  notes  of 
band.  But,  none  of  thefe,  he  adds,  "  were 
*'  indorfable  over,  nor  could  any  aftion  at  law 
"  be  maintained  on  them."  Thofe  notes  -of 
hand  were  not,  indeed,  indorfable  over,  accord- 
ing to  modern  practice ;  but,  they  were  a£- 
fignable ;  and  in  fadt,  were  often  affigned,  in. 
payment  for  goods,  or  in  fatisfa£tion  for  debts. 
That  an  aBion  at  laio  could  not  be  maintained 
<on  them  is  an  affertion,  which  is  hazarded* 
without  confideration :  For,  it  rnuft  be  deem- 
ed inconiiftent  with  our  jurifprudence,  con- 
trary to  the  maxim,  that  there  can  be  n0 
wrong  without  a  remedy,  and  adverle  to  the 
gfeat  authority  of  Coke-Lyttelton  (>£).  Here 
is  another  example,  that  a  little  law- learning  i& 
a  moft  dangerou-s  thing.  The  public  accufer,  in- 
deed, affigns  the  true  reafon  for  that  afTertion ; 
*'  I  did  nor^hink  it  neceffary,"  fays  he,  •"  to 

(jf )  56  A.  It  is  .an  eftablifhed  pcent,  <l  that  when  the 
«  common  law  gives  aright,  or  makes  2.  thing  an  injury,  the 
*'  iame  law  gives  a  remedy,  or  a&ion."  £i  Salkeld's  Rep, 
20-2 1 ;  6  Mod.  Rep.  54.]  Now ;  is  not  an  unj'ealed  bill  of 
<Iebt  a  legal  evidence  of  a  right  withheld  ? 

«  turn 
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"  turn  over  my  law  books,  or  to  go  deeper  into 
«  thefubjea:(/)." 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  learned  coadjutor 
of  the  public  accufer,  who  does  turn  over  bis 
law  books,  and  does  go  deeper  into  the  fub- 
jedt  (m). 

Like  a  true  Cartefian  jurift,  this  learned 
perfon  begins  his  difquifition  by  doubting.  HQ 
doubts,  whether  any  fuch  inftrument  as  Shak- 
fpeare's  note  to  Heminge  is  known  to  have 
been  in  ufe  at  that  period  («).  He  fees  three 
fuch  notes  before  his  eyes;  and  he  might 
have  feen  three  hundred,  in  the  practice  of 
that  period :  Yet,  he  doubts  the  existence  of 
fuch  notes  of  hand,  during  the  age  of  Shak- 
fpeare.  Cartefius  never  doubted,  whether  he 
COoldthM:  But,  this  learned  perfon,  when 
he  obferves  unfraled  bills  before  his  eyes, 
doubts,  whether  he  can  fee. 

In  this  fpirit  of  doubting  lie  turns  his  eyes 
from  the  faff  t  to  examine  the  black-letter  law, 
the  reports,  and  the  year-books ;  in  order  to 
prove  the  non-exiftence  of  unfealed  bills.  He 
difcovers,  that  the  perfonal  fecurities,  which 
were  ufed,  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  and  for 

(/)  Inquiry,  142.        (m)  Ib.  369, — Appx.  N°  i. 
(»)  Inquiry,  371. 

centuries 
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centuries  before,  were  either  obligations,  called 
bonds,  or  bills,  which  were  fometimes  called 
bills  of  dsbt,  or  bills  obligatory ;  and  which 
were  equally  deeds  \  requiring  to  be  figned, 
fealedy  and  delivered.  *'  It  would  be  idle,  he 
"  immediately  adds,  to  multiply  authorities 
"  to  prove,  that  there  was  always  a  feal  to 
"  thefe  bills  (0)."  Idle  would  it  be,  indeed, 
to  quote  Cowel,  and  Coke-Littelton,  to  prove, 
that  there  ivas  always  a  feal  to  a  SEALED  bill. 
The  coadjutor  was  inquiring,  whether  there 
exifled,  in  fact,  during  Shakfpeare's  age,  un- 
fealed  bills :  And,  he  multiplies  authorities  to 
prove,  that  there  were,  in  that  age,  feakd 
bills,  both  in  fact,  and  law.  But,  there  is 
one  authority,  which  he  does  not  quote, 
Bacons  Ufe  of  the  Law.  That  great  writer, 
in  treating  of  the  feries,  wherein  legacies  are 
to  be  paid,  fays  j — "  but  this  is  to  be  under- 
*'  flood,  by  debts  of  record  to  the  King,  or 
**  by  bill,  and  bond  fcaled,  or  arrearage  of 
"  rent,  or  fervants,  or  workmens,  wages  ; 
"  and  not  debts  of  (liopbooks,  or  bills  un~ 
"  fealed,  or  contracts  by  word  (/>)."  And, 
thus,  the  fadt  fupports  the  authority  of  Bacon ; 

(<?)  Inquiry,  37 2  j  which  quotes  Cowel,  and  Coke-Lit* 
telton. 

(p)  I  quote  from  the  edition  of  1635,  p.  7!. 

Y  as 
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as  the  authority  of  Bacon  explains  the  ope- 
ration of  the  fad.  Of  Mallet,  it  was  remarked, 
when  he  wrote  the  life  of  Bacon,  that  he  had 
forgotten,  Bacon  was  a  philofopher  :  This 
learned  perfon,  when  treating  of  a  law  queftion, 
forget?,  that  Bacon  was  a  lawyer.  And,  is  it 
neceffary  to  prove,  that  Bacon,  as  he  was  born, 
in  1561,  and  died,  in  1626,  was  the  contem- 
porary of  Shakfpeare  ;  who  was  born,  in  1564, 
and  died,  in  1616  ? 

It  is,  however,  of  fome  importance  to  fliow, 
that  the  law  will  not  always  prove  the  fatt  ; 
though  the f aft  may  fometimes  prove  the  law. 
Were  it  a  queftipn,  whether  there  exifted  in 
England,  during  that  period,  any  gaming- 
houfes,  the  learned  coadjutor  of  the  public 
accufer  would,  doubtlefs,  quote  the  ftatute 
of  the  33  Henry  8,  which  prohibited  fuch 
houfes ;  in  order  to  prove  the  fact,  that  there 
could  have  been  none:  Yet,  that  this  evi- 
dence is  inconclufive,  a  little  inquiry  would 
have  fatisfted  him.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the 
28th  of  her  reign  granted  to  Thomas  Corn- 
wallis  a  licenfe  "  to  make  graunts  for  keeping  of 
"  gaming-houfes,  and  ufmg  of  unlawful  games, 
<c  contrarie  to  the  ftatute  of  33  Hen.  8.(^)" 
-We  now  perceive,  that  an  adt  of  parliament 

(q]  Lodge's  Illuftrations,  vol.  iii.  p,i6i. 

6  itfelf 
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itfeif  is  not  conclufive  evidence,  to  prove  the 
fatt  aflerted  ;  which  is  eftablifhed  by  different 
evidence  of  fuperior  force.  "  There  are  no 
*'  tricks  in  plain  and  fimple  faith."  When  the 
faft  rifes  in  the  horizon,  by  the  production 
of  unfeated  bills  of  various  kind?,  the  ftrong 
beams  of  truth  foon  difperfe  the  clouds  of  re- 
ports, year-books,  and  law  authorities,  which, 
in  the  pr?fent  day,  only  objcure  the  fcene, 
which  they  once  illuminated  (r). 

But,  this  learned  perfon  perfifts  in  afking, 
"  Were  there  no  inftruments,  like  this  in 
"  Shakfpeare's  name,  then  uied  by  merchants, 
"  and  others  in  their  confidential  tranfictions  ? 
<c  It  will  be  found,  on  the  contrary,  thut  the 
*'  want  of  them  was  a  theme  of  complaint  for 
"  more  than  half  a  century  after  his  death." 
He  perfeveres,  neverthelefs,  in  this  dark  fearch, 

(r)  The  famous  Richan',  Earl  of  Warwick,  on  the  i& 
of  November  1454,  wrote  to  Sir  Thomas  Tottenham  to 
borrow  ten,  or  twenty  pounds  5  promifing  "  We  fliall  fend 
*'  it  you  again  afore  new-year's  day,  with  the  grace  of  God» 
<c  as  we  are  a  true  knight."  [Fcnn's  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  87.] 
Here,  then,  is  a  curious  fpecimen  of  an  unfealed  bill  of 
km-ht-hood*  To  this  bill,  however,  the  learned  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Vavafor  would  have  obje&ed  :  "  Here  are  no  words  cf 
44  obligation;  for  a pro/nifi docs  not  confiituts  an  obligation^* 
[Inquir,,  376.]  There  is  fcarcely  an  abfurdity,  that  fomc 
philoibphc-'i's  have  not  maintained  :  And,  hardly  a  chicane, 
which  fome  lawyers  have  not  pradlifed  ! 

Y  2  though 
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though  the  faEt  was  blazing  before  his  eyes  ; 
For,  there  undoubtedly  were  unfealed  bills,  in 
the  practice  of  England,  before  Shakfpeare  was 
born.  I  have  produced  a  genuine  note  of  hand, 
dated,  in  July  1 596.  The  public  accufer  has 
produced  three  unfealed  bills,  of  various  forms. 
His  learned  coadjutor  has  feen,  in  the  well 
known  treatifes  on  comtnon  ajjurances,  unfealed 
bills  of  every  /hape.  Lord  Bacon  fpoke  fami- 
liarly of  unfealed  bills ;  and  affigned  them  their 
proper  rank  among  book  debts,  and  verbal 
contracts  (j).  Yet,  notwithflanding  all  thofe 
authorities,  the  learned  perfon  "  plays  faft  and 
"  loofe  with  faith  :  fo  jefls  with  heaven." 

It  will  be  found,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
was  not  the  want  of  unfealed  bills,  but  the 
want  of  negotiable  qualities  in  them,  which 
was  the  real  "  theme  of  conftant  complaint." 
The  learned  perfon  will  quote  the  ftatute  of 
(f)  Anne,  which  was  made  to  give  thofe  ne- 

(j)  The  Statute  of  Ufury,  13  Eliz.  ch.  8.  makes  void 
*'  All  bandes,contra£tes,and  aflurances,  collateral!,  or  other:" 
This  proves  how  various  common  ajfuranca  then  were.  Sir 
John  Harrington  has  an  epigram  "  On  one  that  lent  money 
"  on  fure  band;" — 

*'  And  for  your  more  affiirance  you  fhall  have 

"  What  obligation,  you  yourfelf  will  crave  ; 

*'  Or  bill,  or  band,  your  payment  to  performe, 

"  Recognizance,  ftatute,  or  any  forme." 

(t)  3-4  Ann.  ch.  ix.  Inquiry,  394. 

gotiable 
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gotiable  qualities  to  unfeakd  notes ;  in  ordefc 
to  prove,  in  contradiction  to  the  fadt,  that 
fuch  notes  did  not  exift  before  the  ftatute  : 
Yet,  the  practice  of  the  country,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  courts,  as  they  are  reported  by 
the  lawyers,  and  quoted  by  him,  evince,  that 
fuch  notes  did  exift,  and  circulate  among 
traders;  though  the  recovery  of  them,  by 
fuits  at  law,  was  obftinately  oppofed,  by  chi- 
chane  in  ermine.  But,  I  will  not  quote  pro- 
ceedings, which  do  no  credit  to  the  judges, 
who  were  unconfcious,  that  the  law  con- 
tinually grew  under  the  benches  ;  and  who 
had  not  then  learned  to  facilitate  the  admini-^ 
ilration  of  juftice,  by  applying  the  principles 
of  the  common  law  to  the  common  practice 
of  the  country ;  as  often  as  the  fpirit  of  com* 
merce  introduced  new  modes  of  buiiqefs. 

The  ftruggle,  which  was  thus  fo  long 
maintained  in  our  juriiprudence,  by  the  fpirit 
of  commerce,  as  it  forced  its  way  in  the 
world,  and  the  courts  of  juflice,  acluated  as 
they  were  by  prejudice,  rather  than  principle, 
proves  clearly,  that  unfeakd  notes  did  exift, 
did  circulate  ;  and  were  afligned,  in  fadt, 
though  they  were  not  affignable,  in  law, 
during  a  century,  previous  to  the  ftatute  pf 
Anne.  The  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Y  3  i* 
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in  December  1697,  is  a  proof  of  this  (it) 
point  ;  by  fhowing,  that  bonds,  bills,  and 
notes,  were  afligned,  though  not  to  frequently 
as  neceflity  required.  At  the  epoch  of  the 
Restoration,  it  was  a  common  pradlice  to 
pay  debts,  by  affignment  of  other  debts, 
and  to  transfer  documents,  by  daily  fale  (v]. 

(«)  tl  And  whereas  a  great  part  of  trade  is  carried  on  by 
credit,  and  tru.fr,  in  dealing,  We  humbly  conceive,  If  it  were 
enacted,  that  it  ihall  not  h  reafter,  be  in  the  pawcr  of  any 
perfon,  that  ha.h  by  any  writing,  under  his  hand,  teftified 
by  two  witneffes,  afligned  or  transferred,  any  bond,  bill,  or 
ittti')  made  to  him  by  any  other  pc-ifon,  to  ni^ke  void,  dif- 
charge,  or  releafe  tru'faid  bi>nd,  bill,  cr  note,  or  any  of  the 
money  due  on  fuch  bond,  bill,  or  note,  or  any  part  thereof, 
after  fuch  affignment,  made  on  the  faid  bond,  bill,  or  note, 
but  that  fuch  ailii>nee  ihull  have  the  fame  right;  power,  and 
authority  to  fue  fuch  p-:-rfons,  indebted  by  fuch  bond,  bill,  or 
note,  in  his  own  name,  and  to  recover  the  money  fo  due,  as 
if  fuch  bond,  bill,  or  note,  had  been  made  originally  to  him- 
felf;  that  thtn,  traders  would  more  frequently  take  bonds, 
notes,  or  bills,  for  fuch  goods,  as  they  may  fell,  to  be  paid 
at  time,  and  would  transfer,  and  affign,  the  fame  to  others, 
as  their  occafions  may  require  :  And  thereby  make  fuch 
bonds,  bills,  and  notes  very  ufeful  and  fubfervient  for  the 
carrying  on,  and  increafing  of  trade." 

(v)  See,  The  Scales  of  Commerce^  by  Thomas  Willsford, 
printed  in  1660,  fig.  2.  which,  as  a  treatife  of  book-keeping, 
fhowing  the  practice  of  mercantile  bufmefs,  is  a  better  au- 
thority, than  a  law  report,  Ihowing  the  prac-tice  of  the  courts 
pf  juftice  ;  which  was  -overn^d  by  artificial  principles, 
rather  than  by  the  ufages  of  commercial  life, 

But, 
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But,  this  practice,  which  ntceffity  didated, 
and  convenience  approved,  was  of  a  much 
older  origin.  The  cafe,  which  is  reported  by 
Malynes,  of  a  foreign  faclor,  who  purchafed 
baize  at  Colchefter,  to  be  paid  for  in  the  bill 
of  debt  of  a  third  perfon,  would  alone  prove 
tbe.Jaft  (TV).  One  of  the  firft  afts  of  King 
James's  government,  after  his  acceffion,  was, 
to  prohibit,  by  proclamation,  the  alignment  of 
debts,  and  act  ions  (x}.  The  practice,  then,  of 
affigning  debts,  was  common,  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  And,  the  accuftomed  bufmefs 
of  the  city  of  London  was  very  different  from 
what  the  reports  of  fuits  in  Weftminfter-hall 
feem  to  reprefent,  as  the  varied  tranfactions 
of  mercantile  bodies  (y)  :  Here,  then,  is. 

another 

(w)  Malyne's  Lex  Merc.  edit.  1622,  p.  99  :  The  bills 
Were  not,  at  that  early  period  of  our  mercantile  affairs,  in- 
dorfed  over,  according  to  modem  forms,  but  afligned,  and 
often  renewed  to  the  affignee ;  who  could  then  maintain  a 
fuit  for  the  recovery  of  payment,  in  his  own  name. 

(x)  The  proclamation  was  dated  the  jth  of  May  1603, 
and  may  be  feen  in  Strype's  Annals,  vol.  iv.  p.  3/9. 

(^)  The  following  agreement,  between  two  aldermen  of 
London,  which  I  found  in  a  large  collection  of  original 
papers,  that  had  come  from  the  Longville  library,  and 
which  I  lately  purchafed  of  Mr.  Chapman,  the  bookfeller, 
J  fubiuit  to  th«  reader  j  becaufe  it  (hows  the  true  nature  of 
Y  4  real 
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another  example,  which  proves,  with  flrong 
conviction,  that  fluwing  the  law,  even  if 
it  were  accurately  ftated,  does  not  eftablifh 

the  faff. 

The 

real  bufmefs  ;  becaufe  it  bears  on  feveral  topicks  of  this  In- 
tjuiry ;  viz.  the  contraction  ofJttno  Dm1. ;  the  pointing  :  //^ 
the  alignment  of  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil's  bond^  in  fathfaftion  of 
a  debt ;  and  becaufe  this  agreement  proves  incontrovertibly 
the  pofitions  in  the  text : — 

**  Sexto  die  Noverrbris  Anno  Dm:  1602. 

Articles  of  agreem-nt  made  between  the  right 

worfliipful    Sir  John  Hart    and   Sir   Richard 

Martin  knights  and  aldermen  of  London  for 

the  true   payment  of  Eight  hundred  poundes 

due  unto  the   faid   Sir  John  by  the  faid  Sir 

Richard  ://  in  manner  following — viz' :  // 

^lOO-s-That  Sir  John  Hart  ihail  have  the  benefitt  of  a 

certain  bond    of  Mr.  Secretary  Cecill's  of  £100 

principall  debt,  which  is  due  to  the  faid  Sir  Richardj 

which  bond  Sir  John  Hart  doth  accept  for .  £  i  oo ;  / 

^400— That  Sir  Richard  Martin  {hall  pay  or  caufe  to  bee 

paid  unto  the  faid  Sir  John  Hart  the  fume  of  ^400 

out  of  certain  fait  workes  belonging  unto  the  faid  Sir 

Richard  Martin  by  £200  ty>  A°  —  viz^     At  every 

fix  monoths^ioo  and  for  the  true  payment  thereof 

at  the  faid  tymes  or  within  xltie  days  after  every  of 

the  faid  times  Sir  John  Hart  is  to  have  good  fureties 

fuch  as  hee  fhall  like  of 

— That  Sir  Richard  Martin  fhall  pay  or  caufe  to  be 
paid  unto  Sir  John  Hart  ^300  more,  by^ioo  at 
every  fix  months  end,  the  hrft  month  to  begin  from 

Chriftmas 
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The  learned  coadjutor  of  the  public  accufer 
fails,  then,  in  feveral  points :  Firft,  he  fails, 
in  arguing  againft  thefaft :  For,  various  forms 
of  unfealed  bills,  which  may  be  called  notes 
of  hand,  being  produced,  it  was  abfurd  to 
inquire,  whether  they  exifted,  at  the  epochs 
of  their  feveral  dates,  which  go  back  to  the 
year  1589:  Secondly,  he  fails,  in  fuppofing, 
that  proof  of  the  non-aflignment  of  notes  would 
prove  their  non-  exigence  :  Thirdly,  he  fails, 
in  producing  the  law-reports  of  various  fuits, 
that  were  inflituted,  for  enforcing  the  pay- 

Chriftmas  next,  af^er  the  date  above  written,  putting- 
in  good  bonds  togither  with  fufficient  fureties  unto 
Sir  John  Hart  fuch  as  hee  fhall  like  of  for  the  due 
payment  thereof  accordingly 

In  confideration  whereof  Sir  John  Hart  is  con- 
tented to  yeeld  up  and  deliver  unto  the  faid  Sir  Rich- 
ard Martin  or  his  afligns  all  fuch  writings  and  evi- 
dences which  he  hath  of  the  faid  Sir  Richard,  at  or 
before  the  twentieth  day  of  January  next  enfuing  the 
day  above  written,  fo  that  the  faid  Sir  Richard  doo 
performe  every  of  thabove  mentioned  articles  within 
or  uppon  faid  twentieth  of  January  otherwife  all 
thinges  are  to  remayne  unto  the  faid  Sir  John  Hart 
35  they  do  at  ibis  prefent,  and  tht-fc  articles  to  be  void 
to  all  intents  and  purpofes 

In  Witnes  whereof  the  faid  Sir  John  Hart  to 
thefe  prefents  hath  fett  his  hand  the  day  and  year 
fifft  above  written." 

{figned}       John  Hart: 
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ment  of  goldfmiths  notes,  promiflbry  notes, 
unfeeled  bills,  inland  bills,  foreign  bills ;  which 
prove,  that  fuch  documents  did  exift,  and 
were  afTigned  ;  And  tartly,  he  fills,  in  ad- 
ducing an  argument,  which,  however  learned, 
is  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  qaeftion,  with  re- 
gard to  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  note  as  Shak- 
fpeare's,  during  that  bufy  age. 

But,  this  learned  perfon  will  be,  doubtlefs, 
more  happy  in  fome  other  of  his  topicks. 
"  The  Chief  Juftice  [Holt],  was  as  firm, 
"  fays  he,  in  the  confcientious  difcharge  of 
*'  his  duty  againft  the  law  merchant,  as  on 
"  another  memorable  occafion  he  had  been 
<f  againft  the  law  of  parliament"  It  feemeth 
to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Juftice, 
as  it  is  of  this  learned  perfon,  that  the  law 
ytercbant,  and  the  law  of  parliament,  were  not 
parts,  nay  are  not  important  branches,  of  the  law 
of  the  land.  The  Statutum  de  Stapiilis  of  (z) 
Edward  36,  appears  to  have  been  forgotten 

in 

(z)  27  Ed.  3,  ft  at,  a.  ch.  i.  All  people  of  the  Staple  fliatl 
be  ruled  by  the  law  merchant^  and  not  by  the  common  law. 
The  Statutum  de  Stapulis  formed,  then,  a  kind  of  mercantile 
code.  By  change  of  circumftances,  the  whole  body  of  traders 
of  England  became  tbt  people  of  the  Staple*  who  were  entitled^ 
in  their  commercial  tranfa&ipn^,  to  the  rroteftion  of  that 

ftatute. 
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in  Weftminfter-hall,  although  it  was  remem- 
bered on  'Change.  "  The  merchants  were 
"  foiled  in  all  their  attempts,"  he  adds,  to 
obtain  juftice,  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
grievances.  He  immediately  affigns  the  rea- 
fon  :  «'  The  circulation  of  promiflbry  notes 
"  however  was  not  oppofed  by  Weftminfter- 
"  hall  alone.  Many  of  the  mercantile  in- 
"  tereft,  and  even  Sir  Jofiah  Child,  among 
"  the  reft,  originally  declared  againft  "  [the 
circulation  of  promifibry  notes.]  I  could  fet 
againft  that  afiertion  a  chronological  feries 
of  T raft s  on  Trade,  which  would  demonftrate 
this  felf-evident  pofition,  that  the  merchants, 
who  generally  understand  their  own  intereft, 
were  the  greatefl  promoters  of  the  circulation 
of  every  fpecies  of  mercantile  paper  :  And, 
the  fact  is  proved,  by  the  practice.  Yes ;  Sir 
Jofiah  Child  was  very  zealous  againft  this 
circulation  of  notes  !  For,  he  has  written  a 
whole  chapter,  to  fhow  the  vaft  benefit, 
which  would  refult  to  the  country,  fron\ 

(latute.  But,  it  was  long  before  the  judges  could  be  made 
fenfible  of  thofe  truths  j  or  that  the  fpirit  of  trade,  and  the 
practice  of  the  people,  had  produced  a-  kind  of  revolution  ii; 
the  law,  without  their  perceiving  the  change,  or  adverting, 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  accommodate  the  proceedings  of 
jhe  courts  to  the  new  habits  of  the  people. 
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the  transference  of  debts  (a}.  Child,  and  the 
merchants,  were  brought  upon  the  ftage  ;  in 
order  to  exhibit  promt '[/or y  notes,  as  a  new 
circulation  of  recent  times.  But,  the  fadt 
'*  outfpeaks  the  actors."  It  has  been  fhown, 
by  every  mode  of  proof,  that  notes  of  hand 
did  exift,  though  not  in  name,  during  Eliza- 
beth's reign ;  that  debts  were  transferred) 
though  they  were  not  indorfable,  in  that  pe- 
riod ;  that  the  investigation  of  the  /aw,  were 
the  law  clearly  fettled,  cannot  over-rule  tht 
faftt  when  it  is  once  afcertained. 

"  But,  the   great  epoch,  in  the  hiftory  of 
«?  paper  credit,  is  the  formation  of  the  Bank 

(a)  Difcourfe  on  Trade,  1690,  ch.  v.  p.  106.— Sir  Jofiah. 
Child,  indeed.,  and  every  other  writer,  may  be  made  to  aflert 
any  thing,  by  interpolation.  In  the  Inquiry,  p.  396,  Sir  Jo- 
ftah  is  faid  to  have  originally  declared  againit  "  the  innovated 
"•  practice  of  bankers;  and  the  new  invention  of  cafhiei  ing.'* 
Now;  the  firft  claufe  about  bankers  was  taken  from  his 
Difcourfe,  p.  17,  the  fecond  claufe  about  ca/hiering  was 
taken  from  a  different  paragraph,  in  p.  1 8  ;  though  both 
arfe  put  together  in  the  Inquiry.  Sir  Jofiah  was  arguing  in 
1690,  during  the  preffures  of  that  moment,  againft  the  /'«-- 
novated  prattici  of  taking  money  from  trade  to  lend  to  the 
government,  during  that  difrreffing  war,  and  the  new  in- 
vention of  ca/hiering)  in  buying  up  difcredited  public  fecu- 
rities.  Child  was  fo  far  from  originally  declaring  againft  the 
practice  of  bankers,  that  he  originally  wrote  in  favour  of 
Bankers.  [See  his  Bvief  Obfervathn^  1668,  p.  5.] 

"Qf 
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"  of  England,  in  1694.,"  fays  this  learned 
perfon  (b}  :  And,  this  is  (aid  by  him,  partly 
to  fhow  the  recent  eftablifhment  of  paper 
credit  j  but  more  to  afcertain  the  true  birth 
and  parentage  of  promifibry  notes.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  paper  credit  was  intro- 
duced, and  promiflbry  notes  originated,  up- 
xvards  of  a  century,  before  the  great  epoch  of 
1694.  Paper  credit  was  compleatly  eftablifh- 
ed,  during  the  civil  wars,  though  it  had  its 
origin  in  an  earlier  age  (c).  Yet,  this  learn- 

(b]    Inquiry,  388. 

(*•)  Debentures  were  hTued,  for  paying  foldiers  arrears,  in 
1648  [Scobcl,  1648,  ch.  113;]  and,  thefe  debentures  wcm 
iflued,  as  a  (rate  refource,  in  the  fubfequent  years.  Thefe  de- 
bentures were  declared,  by  the  ordinance,  to  be  in  the  nature 
of  bonds,  or  bills,  payable  to  ajfignefs,  each  debenture  to  be 
for  jT.  i  o,  or  under.  [Soobel,  1649,  ch. 42.]  Here,  then,  we  fee 
paper  credit,  exchequer  bills,  or  bonds,  and  bills,  payable  to 
affignets,  in  fmall  fums,  for  the  purpofe  of  currency.  And, 
fee  the  ordinance,  1650,  ch.  29-49 — 1652,  ch.  6-16.  for 
public  faith  paper  credit^  which,  in  fa&,  began  with  the  war, 
[Scobel,  1642,  ch.  5-6-7.]  But,  this  paper  credit  may  be 
traced  to  Elizabeth's  reign,  if  not  to  an  earlier  period.  In 
January  1589,  a  warrant  was  iflued  to  Sir  Francis  Walfing- 
ham  to  make  out  privy  feah  for  a  loan.  [Burghley's  Diary, 
in  Murden,  p.  789.]  Sir  John  Harrington  has  an  epigram, 
"  on  lending  on  privy  feats,"  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth:— 
«*  While  God  preferves  the  prince  ne're  be  difmay'd, 
*  But,  \fjbt  fail,  be  furc  we  (hall  be  paid." 
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cd  perfon  quotes  WARBURTON,  another 
learned  perfon,  for  declaring  "  paper  credit  to 
f<  be  an  invention,  fmce  the  time  of  William 
"  the  third  (;/)."  Happy  !  might  it  be,  if 
learned  perfons  would  deal  a  little  more  in 
fadls,  and  a  little  lefs  in  aflertions.  The  ori- 
gin of  the  goldfmitbs  notes  is  affigned  to  the 
year  1673  (e).  Yet,  thefe  too  may  be  traced 
back  to  an  earlier  aera.  They  became  vifible 
to  every  eye,  about  the  year  1650,  with  the 
dtbattums\  m&  public  faith  paper  money  of  thofe 
diflracted  times  (/*).  But,  there  were  gold- 
fmiths,in  London,  during  the  reign  of  James  i  ft, 
who  dealt  in  gold  and  iilverj  who  were  cajhiers; 
and  who,  confequently,  iffued  notes,  as  inci- 
dental to  their  trade  (g).  From  this  hiftori- 

cal 

(</)  Inquiry,  400.          (e)   Inquiry,  383-85. 

(/)  John  Polexfen,  an  intelligent  member  of  the  firft 
Board  of  Trade,  when  treating  of  this  fubje£r,  in  1696,  fays, 
"  there  were  no  footfteps  of  goldfmiths'  notes,  patting  for 
«  money,  till  fince  anno  1650."  ^Difiourfe  on  Trade  m& 
Coin^  1697,  p.  64.]  And,  he  adds,  «  that  the  pafling  of  pa- 
"  per,  in  payments,  was  not  much  pra6tifed  till  after  anno 
«  1660."  [Ib.  68.] 

(^)  Vid.  The  Detlaration  to  Parliament^  by  Thomas  Vi- 
olet of  London,  goldfmith,  1643,  p.  22.     Banks,  and  bank- 
ers, became  foon  familiar  to  the  wits  of  thofe  times ;  as  we 
may  infer  from  the  commendatory  verfes,  which  were  pre- 
fixed 
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cai  deduction,  we  now  perceive,  that  thofe 
commercial  anachrcnifins  were  brought  from 
"  flatky  darkiiefs"  into  noon  day,  by  thofe 
learned  perfons ;  in  order  to  fuit  their  feveral 
fyftems  j  the  one,  to  juftify  the  fooiifh  invec- 
tive of  Pope  againft  paper  credit;  the  other, 
to  prove,  from  the  recent  origin  of  paper  cre- 
dit, and  of  goldfiniths  notes,  the  modern  epoch 
of  notes  of  hand ;  as  if  there  were  any  inti- 
mate connection  between  the  one  kind  of  do- 

fixed  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays,  1647;  ^  which* 
George  Hills  addrefied  to  Fletcher: — 

"  Monarch  of  wit !   Great  magazine  of  wealthy 

"  From  whole  rich  banke,  by  a  Promethean  ftealth," 

The  habits,  and  language,  of  merchants,  during  the  pre- 
ceding age,  may  be  feen  in  the  Beggar**  Bujb  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher : — 

"  There  was  never  brought  to  harbour  fo  rich  a  bottome, 
*'  but  his  bill  would  pafTe  unqueftioned  for  her  lading" 

"  Nor  lend  upon  the  ajlurance  of  a  well-penn'd  letter,  al- 
a  though  a  challenge  iecond  the  denyall." 

"  Are  you  the  owners  of  the  fhip,  that  laft  night  put  into 
"  the  harbour  ? — • 

"  Both  of  the  fliip,  and  lading.— What's  theft-aught? 
"  Indigo,  quitchineel,  choife  Chyna  ftufFs ;  and  cloth  of  gold 
"  brought  from  Camball. — Rich  lading;  for  which  I  were 
u  your  chapman ; — but  I  am  already  out  of  cajb. — File  give 
5'  you  day ^  for  the  moiety  of  all.  How  long  ? — Six  months.— 
ic  ;Tis  a  faire  offer:  which  (if  we  agree  about  the  prizes) 
«  [prices]  I,  with  thanks,  accept  of:  and  will  make  prcfenc 
4<  payment  of  the  reft,1' 

cument, 
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cument,  and  the  other ;  as  if  the  unfealed  bill, 
which  is  the  original  note  of  hand,  under  va- 
rious forms,  but  a  different  name,  had  not 
exifled,  in  fact,  for  ages  before  paper  credit 
was  underftood,  or  goldfmiths  notes  were  cir- 
culated. But,  prejudice  and  error  are  the 
conflant  companions  of  each  other.  The 
learned  coadjutor  emulates  the  public  accufef, 
in  arguing  again  ft  the  fa£tt  which  cannot  be 
denied;  and  in  afluming  the  point,  which  he 
undertook  to  prove : — • 

<c   ,         ___ That  one  error 

"  Fills  him  with  faults;  makes  him  run  through  all  fin£. 
I  might  here  fubmit  this  Apology  for  the 
Believers,  to  the  juft  confideration  of  this  cri- 
tical court,  who  have  been  as  patient  as  a  gen- 
tle ftreaniy  without  taking  the  benefit  of  a  re- 
capitulation. But,  the  fumming  up  of  the  evi- 
dence to  the  jury  mows  the  nature  of  the 
ilTue  between  the  parties ;  clears  away  all  the 
rubbifli  of  fophiftry  from  the  caufe  -y  and  col- 
lects all  the  rays  of  proof  into  one  focus  of 
demonftrative  conclufion.  The  believers  were 
accufed  of  being  the  partisans  of  a  clumfy  and 
bungling  forgery  ;  without  having  the  fpirit  to 
defend  their  belief,  or  the  virtue  to  retratt  their 
error.  They  now  fubmit  fuch  an  Apology, 
as  could  be  made  in  fome  hade,  amid  other 

avocations, 
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avocations,  without  much  previous  ftore  of 
materials,  or  any  great  fabfequent  ftudy.^ 
They  have  produced  a  general  argument, 
which,  they  think,  cannot  be  refuted,  for  prov- 
ing, that  they  ought,  according  to  the  efta- 
bliihed  rules  of  logic,  to  have  believed,  in  the 
firfl  inftance,  thofe  Mifcellaneous  Papers  to  be 
genuine.  By  declining  to  meet  this  general 
argument,  the  public  accufer  betrays  his  own 
confcjpufnefs,  that  it  is  not  to  be  refuted. 
But,  he  attempts  to  overthrow  the  primary 
conviction,  which  is  the  refult  of  thofe  gene- 
ral reafonings,  by  particular  investigations. 
In  doing  this,  he  makes  a  thoufand  objections, 
fucceffively,  to  the  Mifcellaneous  Papers,  both 
published,  and  unpublimed.  His  objections 
have,  in  their  turn,  been  minutely  "examined, 
not  by  vague  declamation,  but  by  oppofing 
fact  to  fiction,  and'-  true  logic  to  delufive  fo- 
phiftry.  By  thefe  means,  have  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  of  his  objections  been  found 
wanting,  in  the  balance  of  truth.  It  is,  there- 
fore, humbly  hoped,  that  the  public  accufer 
Jhall  take  nothing  by  his  motion  >  when  he  prays, 
that  the  believers  may  be  adjudged  to  the 
critical  pillory,  for 'having,  on  very  difputable 
points,  thought  differently  from  him ;  and 
becaufe  they  ftill  think,  contrary  to  his  judg* 
Z  ment, 
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ment,  that  thofe  Mifcellaneous  Papers  cannot 
eafily  be  convifted  of  fpurioufnefs ;  and  that 
fome  of  thofe  papers,  like  the  famous  pofition 
of  Berkley,  denying  the  exrftence  of  matter, 
which  it  is  fo  difficult  to  confute,  by  logical 
reafonings,  cannot,  by  fair  argumentation,  be 
mown  to  be  counterfeit, zhhoughfe/f-fitjiriency 
may  fuppofe  them  to  be  a  chtmfy  fraud  (/6). 
But,  having  undertaken  impqffibilities,  the  pub- 
lic accufer  has  failed,  egregioufly,  in  proving 
feis  point.  And,  it  remains  for  the  wifdom 
of  this  court,  when  it  mall  confider  his  erro- 
neous pleading,  to  admonifh  the  fophift,  who, 
is  deluded  by  felf- conceit,  how  he  undertakes, 
hereafter,  by 

"  Murdering  impoffibilit^  to  make 

«  What  cannot  be,  flight  work." 
Yet,  grave  admonishments  prevail  not  with 
him,  though  they  be  given  by  the  fovereign 
'•mill.  He  refolves  to  make  flight  work  with 
the  believers,  whom,  for  their  various  offences, 
he  divides  into  feveral  clafTes,  according  to 
their  refpeclive  degrees  of  guilt :  The  RING- 
LEADERS, who  "  know  nothing  of  the  hif- 
"  tory  of  Shakfpeare,  nothing  of  the  hif- 
"  tory  of  the  ftage,  or  the  hiftory  of  the 
"  Englifli  language  (i)  :" — The  HARDENED 

(b)  Inquiry,  353.       (/')  Inquiry,  352-363- 
5  OFFENDERS, 
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OFFENDERS,  "  who  haftily  gave  judgment  on 
"  a  matter  which  they  did  not  underftand  j 
"  who  knew  nothing  of  old  hand  writing,  and 
"  nothing  of  old  language  (/£)."  Thefeare 
weighty  accufations,  no  doubt.  And,  a  juft 
regard  for  their  own  reputations,  as  antiqua-. 
ries,  fcholars,  and  heralds,  renders  it  neceflary 
for  the  believers  to  make  fome  additional  apo- 
logy j  in  order  to  mow,  that  they  are  not  quite 
fo  ignorant  of  the  hiftory  of  the  ftage,  of  the 
ftudies  of  Shakfpeare,  or  of  the  fucceffive  ftate 
of  the  Englifh  language,  as  the  public  accufer 
conceits.  They  cannot  remain  filent,  with- 
out pleading  guilty  to  the  charge,  which,  as 
it  attacks  reputation,  involves  life  in  the  iflue. 
Driven  thus  by  neceffity,  the  believers  may 
exclaim  with  Lear  : 

«  —  -  We  know  not  how  conceit  may  rob 

**  The  treafury  of  life,  when  life  itfelf 

«  Yields  to  the  theft  --  -  -*  -  *." 

-  §  IX.  - 

OF  THE  HISTORY  or  THE  STAGE. 

When  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  paftimes 
of  our  anceflors,  who  were  brave,  but  illite^ 
rate,  we  perceive,  that  they  delighted  more 
in  fuch  fports,  as  refembled  the  grappling  vi* 


gour 
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gour  of  war,  than  the  inodeft  Jlillnefs  of  peace, 
tournaments  were,  in  thofe  times,  not  only 
the  delight  of  barons,  bold;  but  of  ladies, 
gay  (a).  In  the  regulation  of  the  household 
by  Henry  vii,  it  is  ordained^  that  three  dayes 
after  the  coronation,  "  the  Qiieene,  and  all  the 
"  ladies  in  their  fremeft  array,  may  go  to  be- 
"  hold  the  (b\juftes-"  but,  not  to  fee  the/>%. 
Even  as  late  as  1 5 1 5,  Henry  viii,  on  May-day, 
in  the  morning,  with  Queen  Katherine,  and 
many  lords,  and  ladies,  rode  a-maylng  from 
Greenwich  to  Shooter's-hill ;  where  they 
were  entertained  by  Robin  Hood,  and  his 
men,  to  their  great  contentment  (<:).  While 
the.  people  were  yet  grofs,  the  fports  of  the 

(a)  Wanton's  Hift.  of  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  f.  7* 

(b)  Houfehold  Ordinances  pub.  by  the  Ant.  Soc.  1790, 
p.  124. — "  jufts,  and  tournaments,  were  a  court  recreation, 
*c  in  former  days,  at  folemn  times,  and  lafted  to  the  begin- 
"  ning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.     In  April  1560,  were 
"  great  jufts  at  Weftminfter,  and  running  at  the  tilt.'* 
[Strype's  Stow,  vol.  i.  p.  300.]      This  oblervation  might 
have  been  extended,  perhaps,  to  the  end  of  that  reign:    For, 
J^find  a  payment^  on  the  2Qth  of  November  1601,  "unto 
u  George  Johnfon,  keeper  of  the  Spring-garden,  of  ^.6,  for 
'l  a  fcaffold,  which  he  had  eredted  againft  the  park-wall, 
u  in  the  tilt-yard ;  and  which  was  taken  for  the  ufe  of  the 
"  Countle  Egmound,  to  fee  the  tilters."  [Council-regr.] 

(c)  Stow's  Hift,  of  London;  edit.  1754?  vol.  i.  p.  304. 

field 
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field  being  agreeable  to  their  natures,  were 
more  encouraged,  from  policy,  than  the  effe- 
minate paftimes  of  "  a  city-feaft." 

It  was  with  the  revival  of  learning,  during 
the  middle  ages,  that  a  new  fpecies  of  enter- 
tainment was  introduced,  which  was  addrefied 
rather  to  the  intellect,  than  to  the  eye.  A 
religious  colloquy,  which  was  aptly  called  a 
myjfary,  was  contrived,  without  much  inven- 
tion, indeed,  and  without  plan ;  confifting, 
often,  of  the  allegorical  characters,  Faith, 
Hope,  Charity,  Sin,  and  Death.  The  myfte- 
ries  were  originally  reprefented  in  religious 
hotifes,  in  which  places  only  learning  was,  in 
thole  days,  cultivated;  and  whence  inftruction 
of  every  kind  was  difperfed  among  a  rude 
people.  The  ancient  myfleries  were  intro- 
duced upon  the  fame  principle,  which  has 
often  been  adduced  in  defence  of  the  modern 
drama,  that  they  injirutted,  by  pleafing,  and 
pkafed,  by  injlrucling.  While  few  could  read; 
and  at  a  time  when  few  were  allowed  to  pe- 
rufe  the  Scriptures,  religious  truths  of  the 
greateft  importance  were,  in  this  manner, 
pleafantly  conveyed  to  illiterate  minds.  Thus, 
too,  was  the  rudenefs  of  their  manners  gra- 
dually changed  into  the  fofter  modes  of  pO- 
lifhed  life  :  And,  at  length,  the  myfteries  ob-*- 
Z  3  tained 
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tained  a  conqueft  over  the  tournament,  which 
was  lefs  relimed,  as  manners  were  more  re- 
fined, and  were  lefs  frequented,  as  the  mind 
was  elevated  to  a  greater  defire  of  gentle 
peace. 

But*  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  learning,  made  the  myjieries  of  ruder 
times,  lefs  neceifary ;  when  a  new  age  was 
induced  by  more  knowledge,  and  civility,  to 
practife  new  cuftoms.  Henry  the  Viiith  tried 
to  abolifh  the  myjieries  by  ad:  of  (d)  parlia- 
ment j  and  the  Puritans  with  a  wilder  fpirit, 
but  more  effectual  fuccefs>  exploded  the  re- 
ligious dramas,  as  finful,  and  facrilegious  ; 
though  they  had  been  authorifed  by  popes,  for 
the  propagation  of  the  gofpel,  and  encouraged 
by  bimops,  for  the  polifh  of  manners. 

As  the  people  advanced  from  rudenefs  to 
refinement,  the  myjieries  were  fucceeded  by 
the  moralities.  Simplicity  now  gave  way  a 
little  to  art.  Characters  began  to  be  deJineat- 
ed,  by  the  introduction  of  hiftorical  pe.rfon- 
ages,  in  the  room  of  allegorical  beings ;  and 
plot  to  be  attempted,  by  the  unravelment  of 
fome  fable,  for  the  inculcation  of  fome  moral. 
The  reign  of  Edward  the  4th  is  fuppofed  to 

(rf)  34-5  Hen.  8.  ch.  i. 
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he  the  epoch  of  moralities.  The  reign  of 
Henry  the  yth  was  the  period  of  the  greatefl 
prevalence  of  thofe  moralities:  But,  they 
were  not  often  aded,  during  Elizabeth's  reigd 
of  gradual  improvement.  "*^\, 

The  moralities  gave  place,  in  their  turn,  to 
the  (e)  INTERLUDE  ;  fomething  played,  fays 
Johnfon,  at  the  intervals  offejiivity,  a  farce,  or 
drama,  of  the  lowed  order,  It  fecms  certain, 
then,  that  in  every  period  of  our  annals,  we 
had  players  of  fome  fpecies,  for  the  benefit  of 
inftru&ion,  and  the  purpofe  of  amufement. 
Henry  the  viith,  "  the  qwene,  and  my  ladye 
"  the  Kyng's  moder,"  amufed  themfelves 
with  a  play  at  Candlemas  (f).  Henry  the 
viiith  was,  probably,  the  firft  of  our  kings,  who 
formed  an  eftablimment  of  players,  for  the 
amufement  of  his  many  qwenes  ;  but,  he  was 
the  firft,  who  introduced  a  majier  of  the  revels, 

(e)  Henry  8th  placed  on  his  houfehold  eftabli foment  eight 
flayers  of  interludes?  at  £.  3.  6.  S.  each,  yearly.  This 
number,  and  falary,  continued  to  the  reign  of  James  ift. 
The  eight  players  could  only  prefent  a  drama  of  a  very  fim- 
ple,  and  imperfect,  form. 

(/}  Steevens's  Shak.  vol.  i.  p.  151-2.  Hen,  yth,  who 
was  not  apt  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  gave,  as  charity  to 
the  players^  that  begged  by  the  way,  6  (hs.  8ds.  There  were, 
in  his  reign,  not  only  players^  in  London^  but,  Frtnjb  players. 

Z4  for 
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for  promoting  mirth,  and  at  the  fame  time 
preferving  order. 

But,  abufe,  and  the  ufe>  are  the  necefTary 
concomitants  of  each  other.  Even  the  Re- 
formation, a  necefTary  good,  brought  with  it 
religious  conteft,  its  concomitant  evil.  The 
poets,  and  the  players,  who  were  to  live  by 
pleafing,  prefented  to  the  people  fuch  dramas, 
,as  pleafed,  rather  than  instructed  j  offered  to 
a  coarfe  populace  what  was  profitable,  rather 
than  what  was  fit. 

"  Next,  Comedy  appear'd,  with  great  applaufe, 

"  Till  her  licentious  and  abufive  tongue, 

«  Weaken'd  the  magiftrate's  coercive  power." 

Such  a  government,  indeed,  as  Henry  the 
viiith  bequeathed  to  his  infant  fon,  neceflarily 
produced  every  kind  of  grievance.  One  of 
the  firft  complaints  of  Edward  Vlth's  reign, 
was  the  feditioufnefs  of  the  "  common  players 
"  of  interludes  and  playes,  as  well  within  the 
"  city  of  London,  as  elfe  where."  On  the 
6th  of  Auguft  1 547,  there  ifTued  "  A  pro- 
"  damacion  for  the  inhibition  of  'players  (g)." 

And, 

.    (g)    I  here  prmt  this  document,  which  has  been  miftated, 

and  mifreprefented,  from  the  collection  "  Of  fuche  procla- 

*'  macionsj  as  have  been  fette  furthe  by  the  Kynge's  Majef- 

'  "  tie,"  and  imprinted  by  Richard  Grafton,  in  1550: — 

11  Forafmuche,  as  a  greate  nober  of  thofe,  that  be  com- 

"  mon 
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And,  the  maker  was,  in  that  reign,  fent  to  the 
Tower,  for  the  writing  of  plays ;  the  offence 

being 

"  mon  plaiers  of  enterludes  and  plaies,  as  well  within  the 
"  citie  of  London,  as  els  where,  within  the  realme,  do  for 
K  the  motte  part  plaie  fuche  interludes,  as  contain  matter, 
"  tendyng  to  fedicion,  and  contempnyng  of  fundery  good 
*{  orders  &  lawes,  whereupon  are  growen,  and  daily  are 
"  like  to  growe,  and  enfue  muche  difquiet,  diuifio,  tumultes 
«'  &  uprores  in  this  realme  the  Kynges  Majeftie,  by  the  ad- 
t(  vife  and  confent  of  his  dereft  uncle,  Edward  duke  of  So- 
"  merfet,  gouernour  of  his  perfone,  and  prote£tor  of  his 
"  realmes  dominions  and  fubiectes,  and  the  reft  of  his  high- 
<c  nes  priuie  counfall,  ftraightly  chargeth  and  commaundeth, 
<c  al  and  euery  his  majefties  fubie£tes,  of  whatfoever  ftate, 
*c  order,  or  degree  thef  bee,  that  fro  the  ix  daie  of  this  pre- 
<c  fent  moneth  of  Auguft,  untill  the  feaft  of  all  Sain&es  nexte 
"  commyng,  thei  ne  any  of  them,  openly  or  fecretly,  plaie  in 
<c  the  Englifh  tongue,  any  kinde  of  interlude,  plaie,  dia- 
*'  logue,  or  other  matter  fet  furthe  in  forme  of  plaie,  in  any 
"  place,  publique  or  priuate,  within  this  realme  up'o  pain 
*'  that  whofoever  fhall  plaie  in  Englifhe  any  fuche  play,  in- 
"  terlude,  dialogue,  or  other  matter,  (hall  fuffre  imprifon- 
"  ment,  <5c  further  punifhmct,  at  the  pleafure  of  his  majeftie. 
"  For  the  better  execution  whereof,  his  majeftie,  by  the  faid 
<c  aduife  and  confent,  ftraightly  chargeth  and  commJudeth, 
"  all  and  linguler  maiors,  fherifes,  bailifes,  conftables,  hed- 
"  borowes,  tithyng  men,  juftices  of  peace,  and  al  other  his 
<c  majefties  hcd  officers  in  al  ye  partes  throughout  the  realme, 
<c  to  geve  order  and  fpeciall  heede,  that  this  proclumacion 
«  be  in  all  behalfes,  well  and  truely  kept  and  obferued,  as 
"  thei  and  every  of  them,  teHer  his  hi-ghnes  pleafure,  and 
61  will  auoyde  his  indignacion." 

The 
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being  probably  aggravated  by  difobedience  to 
fome  injunction  (/&).  The  jealoufy,  and  ilridt- 
nefs,  of  that  period,  would  only  psrmit  the 
players  of  the  higheft  noblemen  to  play, 
within  their  own  houfes  (/).  The  court  of 

Edward 

The  proclamation  being  bat  temporary  did  not  take 
down,  but  only  clear  the  ftage,  for  a  tinre,  fays  Fuller  j  re- 
formed enterludes  (as  they  term  them)  being  afterward  per- 
mitted :  Yea,  in  the  firft  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  fcripturc- 
plaies  were  acted  even  in  the  church  it  felf,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  the  more  pious,  the  more  profane,  ftooping  faith  to 
fancy,  and  abating  the  majeftie  of  God's  word.  Such  pa- 
geants might  inform,  not  edifie^  though  indulged  the  igno- 
rance of  that  age ;  For,  though  children  may  be  played  into 
learning^  all  muft  be  wrought  into  religion^  by  ordinances  of 
divine  injiitutionsy  and  the  means  ought  to  be  as  ferious^  as 
the  end  \sfecret.  [Church  Hift.  Cent.  xvi.  p.  392.]  It  ap- 
pears, fays  Mr.  Malone,  M  from  the  proclamation  [of  Edward 
"  the  vuh]  that  the  favourers  of  Popery  about  that  time  had 
u  levelled  feveral  dramatick  invedlives  againft  Archbifliop 
**  Cranmer,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers.'*  [Shak. 
vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  25.]  Yet,  we  fee,  that  the  proclamation 
does  not  bear  him  out  in  his  aflertion,  which  was  probably 
made,  like  fome  other  of  his  afiertions,  without  feeing  the 
document. 

(h)  In  the  council- regifler,  appears  the  following  order: 
— '"  At  Greenwich,  loth  June  1552,  It  was  this  day  order- 
*'  ed,  That  the  Lord  Treafurer  (hould  fend  for  the  poet, 
w  which  is  in  the  Tower  for  making  plays^  and  to  deliver 
«  him." 

(»)  A  letter  was  written  from  the  privy  council,  on  the 
2iftjune  1551,  to  the  Marquis  of  Dorfet;  "  fignifying 

"  licenie 
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Edward  had,  however,  a  few  joyous  moments. 
Military  triumphs  were  exhibited  "  at  Shrove- 
"  tide,  and  at  Twelftide  (k)  :"  At  the  fefti- 
vals  of  Chriftmas,  and  Candlemas,  A  lord  of 
the  pajlimes  was  appointed,  and  playes  were  act- 
ed :  and  for  the  greater  joyoufance,  poets  of 
the  greateft  talents  were  fought,  to  promote 
feftivity.  George  Ferrers,  a  perfon  of  fuperior 
rank,  who  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  entered 
at  Lincoln's-inn ;  and  who  was  a  gentleman 
belonging  to  the  Protestor  Somerfet,  was  em- 
ployed, as  the  lord  of  the  paftimes(7).  William 
Baldwyn,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  and 
another  of  the  celebrated  authors  of  the  Myr- 
rour  for  Magiftrates,  was  appointed  to  Jet 

<{  licenfe  to  be  granted,  for  to  have  his  players,  play  only  in 
*<  his  lordfhip's  prefence."  [ Council- regr.J 

(k]  On  the  1 2th  Janry.  1547,  a  warrant  was  iflued  for 
jf.  60.  $s.  10  d.  to  Sir  Thomas  Darcy,  for  pikes,  lanccs» 
and  other  neceflarics,  for  the  Triumph^  at  Shrove-tidej  and 
for  weapons  at  Twelf-tide.  [Council-regr.J 

(/)  A  warrant  was  iflued,  on  the  30th  November  1552, 
to  pay  George  Ferry  s^  being  appointed  to  be  Lord  of  the  Paf- 
times,  in  the  King's  Majesties  houfe,  this  Chriftmas  j£.ioo> 
towards  the  neceii'ury  charges.  [Council-regr.]  Stow  fays, 
that  he  fo  pleafantly  behaved  himielf,  the  King  had  great  de- 
light in  his  paftimes.  George  Ferrers,  who,  we  fee,  was 
called  Ferry S)  died  in  1579.  There  is  an  accurate  account 
of  him  in  Warton's  Hlft.  of  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  213. 

forth 
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forth  a  play  (w).  Edward  had  a  regular 
eftablifhment  of  players  of  interludes  ;  and  of 
(ri)  mynftreh,  and  finging  men,  who  fung  in 
the  King's  prefence  (o).  But,  the  feflivities 
of  Edward's  days  were  foon  clouded  over  by 
the  reign  of  blood,  which  fucceeded  his  pre- 
mature demife. 

The  gloom,  which  hung  over  the  court  of 
Mary,  did  not  fpread  far  beyond  the  influence 
of  her  prefence.  In  London,  and  in  Canter- 
bury, in  ErTex,  and  in  Yorkshire,  plays  con- 
tinued to  be  acted,  becaufe  they  were  agreea- 
ble to  the  country,  however  difpleafing  to 
the  court,  which,  in  its  own  darknefs,  faw 
danger  from  merriment,  and,  from  its  own 
weaknefs,  perceived  fedition,  in  the  hilarity  of 

(w)  A  letter  was  written,  on  the  a8th  Janry  1557,  to 
Sir  Thomas  Cawerden,  the  matter  of  the  revels,  to  furnifh 
"William  Baldwin,  who  was  appointed  to  fet  forth  a  play, 
before  the  King,  upon  Candlemas-day,  at  night,  with  all 
neceflaries. 

(n)  In  1547,  the  eftablifhment  confined  of  Hugh  Woude- 
hous,  marfhal,  of  John  Abbes,  Robert  Stouchy,  Hugh 
Grene,  and  Robert  Norman,  mynftrels,  whofe  wages 
amounted  to  each  fifty  marks  a  year.  [Council-regifler.J 

(0)  A  warrant  was  ifiued  on  the  14  June  1548,  to  pay 
Richard  Atkinfon,  in  recompence  of  forty  marks  yearly,  that 
he  had  of  the  King's  Alajeftie  for  finging  before  him. 
[Council-regifler.j 

the 
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the  drama.  Special  orders  were,  accordingly, 
illued  to  prevent  the  acting  of  plays  in  par- 
ticular places  (p).  When  thefe  failed  of  ef- 
fect, a  general  order  was  iffued  from  the  {tar- 
chamber,  in  Eafter  term  1557  ;  requiring  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  in  every  mire,  to  fufFer 
no  players,  whatfoever  the  matter  were,  to 
play,  within  their  feveral  jurifdictions.  But, 
thefe  injunctions,  as  they  were  difpleafmg  to 
the  people,  were -not  everywhere  enforced; 
and  the  ftrolling  players  found  means  to  fave 
themfelves  from  the  penalties,  which  the  law 
inflicted  on  vagabonds  (q}.  The  magiftrates 

of 

(p)  The  privy-council  wrote  to  Lord  Rich,  on  the  i4th 
of  February  155^  "  that  where  [as]  there  is  a  ftage  play 
"  appointed  to  be  played  this  Shrovetide  at  Hatfield-Bra- 
«  dock,  in  Eflex,  his  Lordfhip  is  willed  to  ftay  the  fame, 
"  and  to  examine,  who  {hould  be  the  players,  what  the  ef- 
<c  fefl  of  the  play  is,  with  fiich  other  circumftances  as  he 
"  (hall  think  meet,  and  to  fignify  the  fame  hither."  Inquiry 
foon  found,  however,  that  neither  the  play,  nor  the  players, 
were  very  dangerous.  And,  on  the  i  gth  of  the  fame  month 
a  letter  of  thanks  was  written  by  the  privy-council  "  to  the 
"  Lord  Rich  for  his  travel  in  (laying  the  ftage  play  j  and 
"  requiring  him  for  that  he  knoweth  the  players  to  be  honeft 
«  houfeholders  and  quiet  perfons,  to  fet  them  again  at  li- 
"  berty,  and  to  have  fpecial  care  to  (top  the  like  occafions 
"  of  affembling  the  people  hereafter." 

(q]  See  the  letter  from  the  privy-council  to  the  prefident 
of  the  north,  dated  the  3Oth  April  1556,  in  Strype's  Mem. 

vol.' 
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of  Canterbury  were  remarkably  adtive  in  obey- 
ing thofe  orders  ;  in  committing  the  players, 
and  feizing  their  lewd  play-book  (r).  But, 

the 

vol.  iii.  appx.  185  ;  and  Lodge's  Illuft.  vol.  i.  p.  212.  In 
the  fubfequent  year,  the  orders,  which  were  fent  into  the 
north,  were  iflued  to  every  other  (hire.  A  letter  of  thanks 
was  written  by  the  privy-council,  on  the  nth  of  July  1557, 
to  the  Lord  Rich,  touching  the  players ;  and  fignifying  to 
his  Lordftiip  "  that  order  was  given  in  the  ftar-chamber 
*'  openly  to  the  juftices  of  the  peace  of  every  {hire,  this  laft 
"  term,  that  they  fhould  fuffer  no  players,  whatfoever  the 
tc  matter  was,  to  play,  efpecially  this  fummer,  which  order 
«*  his  Lordfhip  is  willed  to  obferve,  and  to  caufe  them  that 
«  ihall  enterprize  the  contrary  to  be  punifhed."— -  A  fimilar 
letter  was  written,  on  the  fame  day,  to  the  juftices  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  of  Eflex ;  "  fignifying,  that  as  they 
«*  were  admonifhed  this  laft  term  in  the  ftar-chamber,  it  is 
**  thought  ftrange,  that  they  have  not  accordingly  accom- 
<*  pliftjed  the  fame."  [Councii-regifter.] 

(r)  The  privy-council,  on  the  27th  of  June  1557,  wrote 
a  letter  to  *'  John  Fuller,  the  Mayor  of  Canterbury,  of  thanks 
<e  for  his  diligence,  in  the  apprehending  and  committing  of 
*'  the  players  to  ward,  whom  he  is  willed  to  keep  fo,  until 
41  he  (hall  receive  further  orders  from  hence.  And  in  the 
"  mean  [time}  their  lewd  play-book  is  committed  to  the 
l*  confideration  of  the  King's  and  Queen's  Majefty's  learnetT 
*'  council,  who  are  willed  to  declare  what  the  fame  waieth 
**  unto  in  the  law ;  whereupon  he  ftiall  receive  further  order 
*'  from  hence,  touching  the  faid  players."  On  the  nth 
of  Auguft  1557,  another  letter  was  fent  "  to  the  mayor  and 
**  aldermen  of  Canterbury,  with  the  lewd  play-book,  fent 
**  hither  by  them,  and  the  examinations  alfo  of  the  players 

«  thereof, 
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the  mayor  of  London  feems  not,  like  his 
brother  of  Canterbury,  to  have  merited,  on 
that  occalion,  the  thanks  of  the  privy-council, 
for  his  zeal  againft  plays  (s).  On  the  5th  of 

September 

*'  thereof,  which  they  are  willed  to  confider,  and  to  follow 
"  the  order  hereof  fignified  unto  them,  which  was,  that  upon 
"  underftanding  what  the  law  was,  touching  the  faid  lewd 
<*  play,  they  mould  thereupon  proceed  againft  the  players 
«  forthwith,  according  to  the  fame,  and  the  qualities  of 
M  their  offences ;  which  order,  they  are  willed  to  follow, 
<*  without  delay."  [Council-regifter  of  thofe  dates.] 

(j)  A  letter  was  written  by  the  privy-council,  on  the  4t}i 
June  1 557,  to  the  Lord-mayor  of  London, "  That  where  [as] 
"  there  were  yefterday  certain  naughty  plays  played  inLon- 
"  don  (as  the  Lords  here  are  informed)  He  is  willed  both 
**  to  make  fcarch  for  the  faid  players ;  and  having  found 
"  them,  to  fend  them  to  the  commiffioners  for  religion,  to 
«  be  by  them  further  ordered.  And  alfo  to  take  order,  that 
«  no  play  be  made  henceforth  within  the  city,  except  the 
«  fame  be  firft  feen  and  allowed  and  the  players  authorifed." 
— On  the  5th  of  September  1557,  the  privy-council  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Lord-mayor  of  London. — "  To  give  order 
"  forthwith,  that  fome  of  his  officers  do  forthwith  repair  to 
"  the  Boon-bead^  without  Aldgate,  where,  the  Lords  are  in- 
«  formed  a  lewd  play,  called  a  Sack  full  of  News,  (hall  be 
u  played  this  day ;  The  players  thereof,  he  is  willed,  to  ap- 
11  prehend,  and  to  commit  to  ward,  until  he  (hall  hear  fur- 
"  ther  from  hence ;  and  to  take  their  play^book  from  them, 
"  and  to  fend  the  fame  hither."  The  Lord-mayor  ap- 
pears, to  have  punctually  obeyed.  And,  on  the  morrow,  the 
privy-council  wrote  another  letter  to  the  fame  magiftrate  j 

"  willing 
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September  1557,  he  was  ordered  to  caufe  his 
officers  forthwith  to  repair  to  the  Boars-head, 
without  Aldgate,  and  to  apprehend  the  play- 
ers, who  were  then,  and  there,  to  reprefent 
a  lewd  play,  called  A  Sack  full  of  News  ; 
which  was  thereupon  fo  compleatly  fupprefTed, 
as  to  prevent  its  fubfequent  publication. 
The  reprefentation  of  this  lewd  play  induced 
the  privy- council  to  cured!  the  Lord  Mayor 
to  furFer  no  plays  to  be  played,  within  London, 
but  fucb  as  werefeen  and  allowed  by  the  Ordinary. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Queen  continued  the 
hcufehold  eftablifhment,  which  her  father  had 
made,  for  eight  players  of  interludes.  The 
great  poet  of  her  reign  was  John  Heywood, 
the  epigrammatift,  who  fled  from  the  face  of 
Elizabeth,  at  the  revival  of  the  reformation, 
which  immediately  fucceeded  her  acceffion. 
If  any  drama  were  printed,  during  the  reign 
of  Mary,  it  has  efcaped  the  eyes  of  the  mod 
diligent  collectors. 

"  willing  him  to  fet  at  liberty  the  players,  by  him  appre- 
w  hended,  by  order  from  hence  yefterday,  and  to  give  them 
41  and  all  other  players  throughout  the  city,  in  command- 
"  ment  and  charge,  not  to  play  any  plays,  but  between  the 
u  feafts  of  All-faints  and  Shrovetide,  and  then  only,  fuch 
"  as  are  feen  and  allowed  by  the  Ordinary."  [Council- 
regifter  of  thofe  <^tes.] 

The 
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The  fun  of  Elizabeth  rofe,  in  November 
1558,  and  went  not  down,  until  March  1603. 
This  reign,  as  it  thus  appears  to  have  been 
long  in  its  duration,  and  is  celebrated  for  the 
wifdom  of  its  meafures,  enabled  learning,  by 
its  kindly  influences,  to  make  a  vaft  progrefs ; 
and  aififted  the  ftage,  by  its  falutary  regula- 
tions, to  form  a  ufeful  eftablimment.  What 
Auguftus  faid  of  Rome,  may  be  remarked  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  ftage,  that  me  found  it 
brick,  and  left  it  marble.  The  perfecutions  of 
preceding  governments  had,  indeed,  left  her 
without  a  theatre,  without  dramas,  and  with- 
out players  (/).  Thefe  pofitions  appear,  from 
what  has  been  already  faid  ;  and  are  con- 
firmed by  A  Ereif  Eftimat ,  which  I  dif- 
covered  in  the  paper -office;  and  which, 
being  very  interefling  in  its  matter,  and  cu- 

(/)  From  a  document,  in  the  paper-office,  it  appears,  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  fuch  an  eftabliftiment  of  muficians, 
and  players,  as  her  father  had  made : — 
MUSICIANS  ;  as  Trumpeters,  Luters,  Harpers, 
Singers,  Rebecks,  Viallf,  Sagbutts, 
Bagpipes,      Mynftrels,     Domeflads, 
Flutes,     Players     on     Inftruments, 
Makers    of    Inftruments  ;     Salarys 
yearly     --------     £200  —  — 

PLAYERS  of  INTERLUDES    -    --    -    -    -    21134 

A  a  rious 
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rious  in  its  manner,  is  fubjoined  in  the  mar- 
ginal note  below  (u). 

Such 

(u)  "  A  Brief  Eftimat  off  all  the  carges  agair.ft  Crift- 
ct  mas  and  Candellmas  fFor  iij  Plays  at  Wyndfor  wth.  thare 
tl  neceffaries  and  provicions  fFor  the  Garages  and  Recarages 
"  of  the  fame  ftuff  and  all  ordinarie  charges  and  allfoo 
<c  for  the  conveyinge  of  the  {ruff  in  to  the  cleane  ayre  and 
a  fave  keplnge  of  the  fame  in  Anno  Sexto  Elizabeth.  And 
u  allfoo  in  the  fame  yeare  the  ixth.  of  June  Repayringe  and 
'<  new  makinge  of  thre  Mafkes  with  thare  hole  furniture 
<c  and  Div8  deviffes  and  a  Caftle  ffor  ladies  and  a  harboure 
**  ffor  Lords  and  thre  Harrolds  and  iiij  Trompetours  too 
"  bringe  in  theDevife  with  the  Men  of  Armes  and  fhowen 
w  at  the  Courtte  of  Richmond  before  the  Qiiens  Matie. 
"  and  the  French  Etnbaffitours  &c.  And  divs  [divers]  Eyr- 
"  rings  Repayringe  and  Tranftatinge  of  funderie  garments 
"  ffor  playes  att  Criftmas  and  Shroftid  in  Anno  Scptimo 
tl  E.izabeth  and  many  thinges  miopd  [commiilioned]  and 
«  furnemed  wch.  ware  nott  fene  and  much  ftufF  bought  &5. 

1563  — Criflmas  wages  or  dieats  of  the  Of- 
ficers &  Tayllors  Paynters  Silkwemen 
mcers  [  mercers  ]  Lynen  Drappers 
ppertie  makers  and  other  neceffaries 
&  provicions  occupied  and  bought 
ffor  the  fame  ------  ^  39  114 

1563— Candellmas  ffollowinge  wages  or  dieats 
of  the  officers  and  Tayllors.  Silk> 
wemen  n^cers  [mercers]  Skynars  and 
ppertie  makers  and  other  neceflaries 
and  proviciofls  --*-__  1065 

1564 — Eyrringe  [airing]  and  Repayringe  in 
Aprill  ffollowinge  wages  or  dieats  of 

the 
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Such  was  the  {late  of  the  drama,  when 
Shakfpeare  was  born.  We  mall  perceive 
that,  before  he  came  out  upon  the  ftage, 
great  improvements  had  been  made  in  the 

plays; 

the  officers  and  Tayllors  pvicions  and 
neceflaries  &  other  ordinarie  charges  £    856 
1564 — The  IXth.  of  June  Tninflattinge  new 
At  Richmo-f      malcinge  of  thre  maflces  and  other 
Mona  Gonvi      DevifTes  againft  the  French  Em- 
baflitours    cominge    to    Richmond 
wages  or  dieats  of  the  officers  and 
Tayllors  payntars  worldnge   uppon 
the  Cattle  and  other  devifles  &  nicers 
[mercers]  ffbr  farfnet  and  other  ftuff 
and  Lynen  Drappars  ftbr  canvas  to 
cov-  [cover]  y'  withal  and  Silkwemen 
for  fFrenge  and  taflalles  to  garnefti  the 
old  garments    to  make   them  feme 
frefh  agayne  and  other  pvicions  & 
neceflaries      -      ------     87     96 

1564 — Erryinge  [airing]  Repayringe  in  Aguft 

followmge   wages  or  dieats  of  the 

officers  &  Tayllors.   Silkwemen  for 

fFrenge  &  tafiells  and  other  neceflaries     II   18     4 

1^64 — Erryinge  [airing]  in  September  follow- 

inge   wages  or  dieats  of  the  Officers 

and  Tayilo".    &  other  pvicions  and 

neceflaries        _.--.-.       868 

1564 — Criftmas    Anno    Septimo    Elizabeth 

wages  or  dieats  of  the  Officers 

Edwd  Havedy 

and  Tayllo".  payntars  workinge 
div*    [divers]   Cities    and   Towns 

Aa  z  Carvers 
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plays ;  in  the  actors  ;  and  in  the  theatre  $ 
but  that  much  was  ftill  wanting  to  reduce 
dramatic  reprefentations  into  the  moft  per- 
fed  form. 

When 

Carvers   Silkewemen  for   frenge  & 
taffells  ma:rs  [mercers]  ffor  Sarfnett 
and  other  StufF  and  Lynen  Drappars 
for  canvas  to  covv  [cover]  div8  ^divers] 
townes  and  howffes  and  other  De- 
vifles  and  Clovvds  for  a  Mafke  and  a 
Showe  ?.nd  a  pbye  by  the;  Childerne 
of  the  Chaple  ffor  Rugge  bumbayft 
an  cottone  ffor  hoffe  and  other  pvi- 
cions  and  neceffaries    -  •    -     -     -     ^  Sj     7     8 
Erryinge  [airing]  in  lenevery  fFor  cayr- 
tene  playes  by  the  gramar  fkolle  of 
VVefcmynfte1"  and  the    Childerne  of 
Powles  wages  ordieatsof  the  Officers 
and  Tayllo".  Mercers  and  other  pro- 
vicions     -      -      ------      868 

^564 — The  1 8th  of  Februerie  wages  or  dieats 
of  the  Officers  and  Tayl- 

Sir  Percivall  Hart's  Sons  .  ' 

lors  payr.ttars  worsinge 
uppon  div*  [divers]  Cities  and  Towns 
and  the  Empcrours  Pallace  &  other 
Deviiles  carvars  rricers  for  farfnett 
and  other  Huff  &  Lynen  Drappars 
for  csnvas  to  covv  [cover]  the  Towns 
with  all  and  other  pvicions  for  a  playe 
maid  by  Sir  Percival  Hartts  Sones 
w'.a  mafke  of  huntars  and  div"[diversj 
•deviffcs  and  a  Rocke  or  hill  ffor  the  9 

Mufies 
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When  we  throw  our  eyes  upon  the  fcenic 
paftimes  of  thofe  days,  we  fee  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  chiefly  entertained  by  children; 
by  the  children  of  Paul's  ;  by  the  children  of 

MufTes  to  ftnge  uppon  \vth.  a  vayne 
of  farfnett  drawn  upp  and  downe  be- 
fore them  &c.      -       -      -     -     -     £  57  10  — 
1564 — Shroftid  ffbllowinge  wages  or  dieats  of 
SCthclnn«  the  OfEcers   and  Tayllors  payntars 
of  Court       workinge  uppon    the  Townes    and 
Piana  Pallas  Charretts  for  the  Goodefies  and  divr», 
deviffcs  as  the  Hevens  and  Clowds 
and  foure  mafks  too  of  them  not  oc- 
cupied nor  fene  wth.  thare  hole  furni- 
ture wch.  be  verie  fayr  and  Riche  off 
old  ftuff  butt  new    garniihed  wth. 
frenge  and  taflells  to  feme  new  and 
div".  ftiowes  made  by  the  Gentillmen 
of  Greys  line    niccrs  [mercers]  for 
farfnett  and  other  ftufF  Silkwemen  for 
frenge  and  tafTelles   Lynen  Drappers 
for  canvas  ppertie  makers  and  other 
jivicions  and  neceflaries       -     -     -     115  —     7 
Eyrringe  [airing]  Repayringe  in  A  prill 
followinge  and  Tranflatinge  of  divr*. 
garments  wth.  thare  provicions  and 
neceiTaries  for  the  fame   -.---1083 

444  i o   i  r 

It.  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  marginal  notes  are  in 
Lord  Burleigh's  hand  ;  and  that  the  Roman  numerals  of  the 
original  document  are  converted  into  Arabick  numerals, 
for  convenience. 

A  a  7       Weftminfter  j 
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Weftminfter ;  by  the  children  of  the  chapel ; 
and  by  the  children  of  Windfor.  The  truth 
is,  that  our  drama  fir  ft  took  its  rife  in  the 
fchools  ;  which  were  fettled  in  the  monaf- 
teries,  or  were  eftablimed  in  the  Univerfi- 
ties  (v).  The  fock,  and  the  bufkin,  pafTed, 
by  an  eafy  tranfition,  from  the  fchoolboys  to 
the  finging  boys.  As  early  as  the  year  1430, 
the  chorifters,  or  eleemolinary  boys  of  Max- 
toke-priory,  near  Coventry,  afted  a  play  every 
year  (w).  Henry  the  v  nth  was  entertained,  in 
a  fimilar  manner,  by  the  chorifters  of  Winchef- 
ter,  in  1487  (x).  Henry  the  vinth,  Edward 
the  (y]  vi th,  and  Mary,  were,  in  their  turns, 
dramatically  amufed  by  tinging  boys.  As  early 
as  the  year  1 378,  the  chorifters  of  St.  Paul's  ca- 
thedral, in  London,  petitioned  Richard  the  nd, 
that  he  would  prohibit  ignorant  perfons  from 
acling  The  hijiory  of  the  Old  Tejlament,  which 
the  clergy  of  that  church  had  prepared, 
at  a  great  expence,  for  public  reprefentation, 
during  the  enfuing  Chriftmas.  From  acling 
myjieries,  thefe  chorifters  pafl'ed,  by  a  gradual 
progrefs,  to  the  performance  of  more  regular 
dramas  (z).  They  became  fo  famous  for  the 
'fuperiority  of  their  fcenic  fkill,  that  they  were 

(v}  Warton's  Hift.  of  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  388-9. 
(w)  Ib.  390.  (#)  Ib.  vol.  i.  p.  206. 

(y]  Ib.  volii.  p.  391.  (as)  Id, 

fent 
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fent  for,  whenever  great  entertainments  were 
given  in  the  country  ;  in  order  to  contribute, 
by  their  mimick  art,  diveriion  to  the  Briton 
reveller  (a] . 

The  children  of  St.  Paul's  were  the  favour- 
ite actors,  at  the  acceffion  of  Elizabeth :  And, 
in  confequence  of  their  celebrity,  and  fuccefs, 
they  at  length  found  imitators,  and  rivals,  in 
the  children  of  Weftminfter,  in  the  children 
of  the  (/£)  Chapel,  and  in  the  children  of 
Windfor  ;  who  all  continued  to  entertain  Eli- 
zabeth, while  (he  lived  j  though  much  fel- 
domer  towards  the  conclufion  of  her  reign, 
as  the  eftablifhed  actors,  neceffarily,  gained  a 
fuperiority  over  them  in  the  art,  and  its  ac- 
commodations (<:). 

Whether 

(a)  Warton's  Hift.  of  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  391. 

(b)  In  June   1552,  Richard  Bower,  the  mafter  of  the 
King's  childen  of  the  chapel,  was  authorifed  to  take  up,  as 
many  children,  as  he  might  think  fit,  to  ferve  there  from 
time  to  time.     [Strype's  Mem-  vol.  ii.  p.  539.]     Richard 
Bower,  who  had  been  mafter  of  the  children  of  the  chapel, 
under  Henry  the  viiith,  and  Edward  the  vith,  was  continued 
in  that  office,  on  the  30  Apr.  1559,  w'^  a  ^alary  o^-4°»  a 
year.  [Rym.  Feed.  torn.  xv.  p.  51 7  ]    Commiffions  iffued  in 
the  4th,  gth,  and  3gth  of  Elizabeth  "  to  take  up  well  fing- 
"  ing  boys,  for  furnifhing  the  Queen's  chapel."    [Lyfon's 
Environs,  vol.  i.  p.  92.] 

(/)  I  here  fubjoin  a  chronological  lift  of  the  feveral  pay- 
A  a  4  ments 
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Whether  thofe  chorifters  were  always  chil- 
dren may  admit  of  fome  doubt.  The  word  child 

had 

ments  to  thofe  CHILDREN,  as  the  rewards  of  their  perform- 
ances, which  were  gleaned  from  the  council-regifters  :— 
joth  Janry  1561  — Paid  Sebaftian  Weftcott,  maf- 
ter of  the  children  of  Pauls  £6  13  4 
1 8th  Janry  156^  — Paid  Sebaftian  Weftcott,  maf- 
ter of  the  children  of  Pauls, 
for  a  play  on  Chriftmas  laft  6134 
1 2th  Janry  156^  —Paid  Sebaftian  Weftcott,  maf- 
ter of  the  children  of  Pauls, 
for  two  plays  on  Chriftmas 
laft          -         -         -         13     6  8 
I3th  Febry  156^ —Paid  John  Taylor,  mafter  of  the 
children  of  Weftminfter,  for 
a  play  on  Shrovetide  laft     -    6  13  4 
1 2th  Janry  157!  —Paid  Richard  Ferraunt,  mafter 
of  the  children  of  Windfor, 
for  a  play  on  St.  John's  day 
laft  -         -         -         6  13  4 

Do.  —Paid  Sebaftian  Weftcott,  maf- 

ter of  the  children  of  Pauls, 
for  a  play  on  New  year's  day 
laft  6  13  4 

DO,  —Paid  John  Honnys,Gent.  maf- 

ter of  the  children   of  the 
chapel,  for  a  play  on  Twelfth 
day  laft         -         -        -        6  13  4 
2Qth  Febry  I5y|  —Paid  the  mafter  of  the  children 
of  Weftminfter,  for  a  play  on 
Shrove-tuefday  laft         -       6  13  4 
10th  Janry  157!  —Paid  Sebaftian  Weftcott,  for  a 

play  at  Chriftmas  laft    -       6  13  4 
I  oth 
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had  formerly  a  very  different  fignification,  than 
it  has  lately  had;  as  we  may  learn  from  our  old 

Englifh 

lOth  Ji.firy  157!;  — Paid  Richard  Ferraunt,  fora 

play  at  Chriftmas  laft    -   £.6  134 
agth  Decr.  1575  — Paid   the  mafter  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Windfor,  for  a  play 
on  St.  John's  day  laft     -      10  —  — 
7th  Janry  157!  —Paid    Sebaftian     [Weftcott] 
rnafter   of  the  children   of 
Pauls,  for  a  play  at  Twelfth 
day  laft  10  —  — 

20th   D°    157*      —Paid  the  children  of  the  cha- 
pel, for  a  play  in  Chriftmas 
holydays  laft        -         -         6   13  4 
D»  — Paid  the  children  of  Pauls  for 

a  play  in  Chriftmas  holydays 
laft         -         -         -  6  13  4 

And     by     way    of    reward 

£.1  10.   to  each  of  them     5  —  — 
loth  Febry  157* — Paid  the  mafter  of  the  children 

of  Pauls    -          -         -         6134 
And  by  way  of  reward  5  marks. 
i6th  Janry  157!  — Paid  the  children  of  Pauls        1 
— Paid  the  chiUren  of  the  chapel  3 
Warrants  iflued,but  nofums 

mentioned. 

I2th  March  157$ — Paid  Richard  Ferraunt,  mafter 
of  the  children  of  Windfor, 
for  a  play  on  Shrove  Monday 
laft  6  13  4 

And  by  way  of  reward     -  -     368 
25th  Janry  157^ — Paid  the  mafter  and  children 

of  the  chapel       -         -        6  13  4 
And 
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Eng/tft  ballads ;  in  the   fame  manner,  as  the 
word  bairn,  in  the  Scottim  poets,  and  in  Shak- 

fpeare's 

And  by  way  of  reward   -       £-368 

25th  Janry  157/0 — Paid  the  mafter  and  children 

of  Pauls      -.".,.-        -         JO 

3oth  Janry  158^  — Paid  the  mafter  of  the  children  of 
Pauls,  for  a  play  on  Twelfth 
day  -  -  -  io  —  — 

1 3th  Febry  1580-1 — Paid  the  mafter  of  the  children 
of  the  chapel,  for  a  play  on 
Shrove  Sunday  laft      -     -     6   13  4 
And  by  way  of  reward      -  368 

ift  April    1582 — Paid  the  mafter  of  the  children 
of  the  chapel,  for  two  plays 
on  the  laft  of  December  and 
Shrove-tuefday          -         20  marks. 
And  by  way  of  reward    -      20  nobles. 

24th  April  1582  — Paid  the  children  of  Pauls,  for  a 
play  on  St.  Stephen's  day 

laft       -  £jo 

gth  April  1588  — Paid  Thomas  Giles,  mafter  of 
the  children  of  Pauls,  for  a 
play  on  Shrove  Sunday  -  jo  —  —* 

23d  March  158-! — PaidThomasGiles,  mafter  of  the 
children  of  Pauls,  for  fundry 
plays  in  the  Chriftmas  holy- 
days  -  -  -  3O  -T-T 

I  oth  March  158/0  — Paid  the  mafter  of  the  children 
of  Pauls  for  three  plays  oa 
Sunday  after  Chriftmas  day, 
Newyears  day,  and  Twelfth 

day         -         -         -         20  -< , 

And  by  way  of  reward       -     jo - 
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fpeare's  dramas,  denotes  a  youth,  as  well  as  a 
child  5  and  as  the  word  child  fignified  *  youth, 
and  a  youth  of  a  higher  rank ;  To  child  and 
knight,  and  bairn  and  knight,  came  to  be  fy- 
nonimous ;  as  we  may  perceive  in  the  Re/iques 
of  Ancient  Poetry:  Hence,  the  children  of  the 
chapel,  and  the  youths  of  the  chapel,  were, 
really,  the  fame,  though,  nominally,  different. 
From  thofe  feminaries,  fome  of  the  ableft 
actors  were  tranfplanted  into  the  regular  com- 
panies (d).  Contributing  fo  much  to  fefti- 
vity,  by  their  acting,  they,  in  fome  meafure, 
communicated  their  denomination  of  children 
to  the  profeflcd  actors,  by  the  name  of  the 
children  of  the  REVELS.  By  the  celebrity  of 

24th  June  1601   —Paid  Edward  Piers,  mafter  of 
the  children  of  Pauls,  for  a 
play  on  Newyears  day  laft  20  marks. 
And  by  way  of  reward  -   -     5  marks. 

(d)  The  theatrical  children  were  fometimes  kidnapped,  by 
rival  mafters,  no  doubt.  One  of  the  boys  of  Sebaftian  Weft- 
cott  was,  in  this  manner,  carried  away  from  him  :  And,  on 
the  3d  of  December,  1 575,  the  privy  council  wrote  "A  letter 
«  to  the  Mafter  of  the  Rolls,  and  Mr.  Doctor  Wilfonj  that 
"  whereas  one  of  Seba  ft  ion's  boys,  being  one  of  his  principall 
"  pkyers,  is  lately  ftolen,  and  conveyed,  from  him;  they  be 
"  required  to  examine  fuch  perfons  as  Sebaftian  holdeth  fuf- 
**  peeled,  and  to  proceed  with  fuch  as  be  found  faulty  ac- 
«  cording  to  law  and  the  order  of  this  realm," 

their 
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their  performances,  they  even  envenomed  the 
eftablifhed  comedians  with  rival-bating  envy, 
as  we  may  learn  from  Shakfpeare.  During 
Elizabeth's  reign,  there  had  been  four  com- 
panies of  children,  who,  under  diftind  matters, 
gave  life  to  the  revelry  of  that  extended  pe- 
riod. They  continued,  after  the  acceffion  of 
King  James,  to  exhilarate  \hzfamt  jlumbers  of 
his  peaceful  reign.  And,  they  were  deemed 
fo  important,  that  there  fometimes  were 
granted  royal  patents  to  particular  perfons ; 
empowering  them,  "  to  bring  up  companies 
"  of  children,  and  youths,  in  the  quality  of 
4(  playing  interludes,  and  ftage  plays  (<?)." 

Thus 

(e]  The  company,  confiding  of  Robert  Lee,  Richard 
Perkins,  Ellis  Woorth,  Thomas  BafTe,  John  Blany,  John 
Cumber,  and  William  Robins,  who  aded  at  The  Red  Bull, 
and  had  been  the  fervants  of  Queen  Anne,  feem  to  have  ap- 
propriated to  themfelves  the  name  of  The  Company  of  the  Re- 
veils.  They  obtained,  in  July  1622,  a  patent,  under  the 
privy  fealj  authorizing  them  <;  to  bring  up  children  in  the 
"  qualitie  and  exeicife,  of  playing  comedies  and  ftage  plays, 
"  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  The  Children  of  the  Revels. 
[Steeven's  Shak.  1793,  vol.  ii.  p.  171.]  Similar  patents 
had  been  conferred  in  former  years.  Such  a  patent  was 
granted  under  the  great  feal,  on  the  i7th  of  July  1615,  to 
John  Daniel,  gentleman,  one  of  the  prince's  fervants.  This 
authority  was  oppugned  and  reft/led^  it  feemsj  and  thereupon 
was  ifiued,  in  April  1618  the  following  Letter  of  Ajjiftance^ 

which 
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Thus  have  I  tried  to  died  a  few  rays  of 
brighter  light  on  this  curious  fubject,  which 

had 

which  was  tranfcribed  from  a  copy  in  the  paper-office;  and 
cafts  fome  new  lights  on  the  hiftory  of  the  ftage : — 

"  After  our  hearty  commendations:  Whereas  it  pleafed 
"  his  Majefty  by  his  letters  patents,  under  the  great  feal  of 
"  England,  bearing  date  the  i7th  day  of  July,  in  the  i3th 
"  year  of  his  Highnefs's  reign  [1615]  to  grant  unto  John 
u  Daniel,  gent:  (the  prince  his  fervant)  authority  to  bring 
"  up  a  company  of  children  and  youths  in  the  quality  of  play- 
"  ing  interludes  and  ftage  plays.  And  wee  are  informed 
tc  that  notwithstanding  his  Majefty's  pleafure  therein  that 
u  there  are  fome  who  oppugne  and  relift  the  faid  authority  in 
'«  contempt  of  his  Majefty's  letters  patents.  In  confideration 
<c  whereof  and  for  the  further  effecting  and  performance  of 
"  his  Majefty's  pleafure  therein;  wee  have  thought  good  to 
"  grant  unto  the  faid  John  Daniel  thefe  our  Letters  of  Af- 
11  fiftance,  thereby  requiring  you,  and  in  his  Majefty's  name 
«  ftraightly  charging  and  commanding  you  and  every  of 
tt  you,  not  only  quietly  to  permit  and  fuffer  Martin  Slatier, 
"  John  Edmonds,  and  Nathaniel  Clay  (her  Majefties  fer- 
"  vants)  with  their  afibciates,  the  bearers  hereof,  to  play  as 
"  aforefaid  (as  her  Majefly's  fervants  of  her  royal  chamber  at 
«<  Briftol)  in  all  playhoufes,  town  halls,  fchool-houfes,  and 
"  o.her  places,  convenient  for  that  purpofe,  in  all  cities, 
"  univerfities,  towns,  and  boroughs,  within  his  Majefty's 
"  realms  and  dominions,  freely,  and  peaceably,  without  any 
«  of  your  letts,  troubles,  or  moleftations :  But  as  occafion 
u  {hall  be  offered  (they  or  any  of  them  having  to  fhow  his 
"  letters  patents  and  a  letter  of  affiftance  from  the  faid  John 
"  Daniel)  to  be  likewife  aiding  and  affifting  unto  them,  they 
u  behaving  themfelves  civilly  and  orderly,  like  good  and 
•*  honeft  fubjedis,  and  doing  nothing  therein  contrary  to  the 

«  tenor 
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had  been  thrown  too  much  into  (Lade,  by  the 
pencils  of  our  fcenic  painters.  Yet,  have  I 
perhaps  raifed,  rather  than  gratified  curiofity. 
And  thofe,  who  find  a  pleafure,  in  reviewing 
the  amufements  of  former  times,  may  wifh 
for  more  gratification,  from  additional  notices. 
It  was  with  defign  to  gratify  this  reafonable 
defire,  that  I  compiled  a  CHRONOLOGICAL 
LIST  of  fuch  plays,  as  were  acted  by  thofe 
companies  of  theatrical  children,  which  is  fub- 
joined  in  the  note  (_/').  The  chronology  was  ad- 

jufted 

w  tenor  of  his  Miijefly's  faid  letters  patents,  nor  flaying  to 
<c  play  in  any  one  place  above  fourteen  days  together,  and 
K  the  times  of  divine  fervice  on  the  fabbath  days  only  ex - 
"  cepted.  Whereof  fail  you  not  at  your  perils  :  -  Given  at 
«  the  court  at  Whitehall  this  [  April  1618.]" 

To  all  mayors,  fheriffs,  bailiftV,  conftables,  and-j 
other  his  Majefty's  officers  and  liege  fubje&s  to  £ 
whom  it  may  belong,  or  in  any  wife  appertain.  J 

(_/")  A  chronological  lift  of  the  various  plays,  which  were 
prelented  by  the  theatrical  children : — . 
1571 — Edward's  Damon  and  Petbias;  a  comedy,  before  the 

Queciij  by  the  children  of  her  chapel. 
1584 — Peel's  Array nment  of  Paris;   before  the  Queen,  by 

the  children  of  the  chapel. 
1^84. — Lyly's  Alexander  Campalpe  and  Diogenes >  before  the 

Queen,  on  Twelfth  day  at  night,  by  her  Majefty's 

children,  and  the  children  of  Paul's. 

7591 — Lyly's  Endimiori)  and  the  Man  in  the  Moon\  before 

the 
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j ufted  from  the  feveral  dates  of  the  fucceffive 
publications  j    whence   may  be   conjectured, 

rather 

the  Queen,  at  Greenwich,  on  Candlemas  day,  at 
night,  by  the  children  of  Paul's. 

1591 — Lyly's  Sapho  and  Phao  [Phaon]  ;  before  the  Queen, 
on  Shrove  Tuefday,  by  her  Majefty's  children,  and 
the  boys  of  Paul's. 

1592 — Lyly's  Gallathea;  before  the  Queen,  at  Greenwich, 
on  Newyear's  day  at  night,  by  the  children  pf 
Paul's. 
7594. — Lyly's  Mother  Bombie^  fundry  times,  by  the  children 

of  Paul's. 
1594.— Nafli's  Dido  Queen  of  Carthage;  by  the  children  of 

her  Majefty's  chapel. 
j6oo — Lyly's  The  Maids  Metamorphofis^  by  the  children  of 

Paul's. 
1600 — Ben  Johnfon's  Cynthia' s  Revels^  or  The  Fountain  of 

Self  Love,  by  the  children  of  the  Queen's  chapel. 
ifoo—ThelfifdomofDr.  Dodypoli,  by  the  children  ofPowIe's. 
160 1 — Lyly's  Love's  Metamorphofis ;  firft  played  by  the  chil- 
dren of  Paul's;  now  by  the  children  of  the- chapel. 
j6oi — Ben  Johnfon's  Poetajler;    by  the  children  of  the 

Queen's  chapel. 
1601 — Jack  Drum's  Entertainment^  or  Pafquil  and  Kathe- 

rine-)  by  the  children  of  Powle's. 

X602 — Deleter's  Satiromaflix ;  or  The  Untrujjlng  of  the  Hu- 
mourous Poet;  publiclcly  acled  by  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's fervants  j  and  privately,  by  the  children 
of  Paul's. 
$602—  Marfton's  Antonio  and  Mellida;  by  the  children  of 

Paul's. 

1602 — Marfton's  Antonio's  Revenge^  by  the  children  of 
Paul's. 

1605— 
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rather  than  afcertainsd,  when  each   play  was 
a£ted.     Amid  other  novelties,  it   is    curious 

to 

1605 — Chapman's  Eajlward  Hoe ;    at  Blackfriers,  by   the 

children  of  her  Majefty's  Revels. 
1605 — Marfton's  Dutch  Courtezan,  at  Blackfryers>  by   the 

children  of  the  Revels. 
1606 — Chapman's  Monfieur  D'Olive,  by  the  children  of 

Blackfryers. 

1606— Marfton's  Pari fit  after,  or  The  Fawnc,  at  Black- 
fryers,  by  the  children  of  the  Revels. 
1606— Day's  Ijle  of  Gulls;  at  Blackfryers,  by  the  children 

of  the  Revels. 
1606 — Sir  Gyles  Goofecappe  Kn ight;  by  the  children  of  the 

chapel. 
1607 — The  Puritan,  or  The  Widow  of  W ailing  Street;  by 

the  children  of  Paul's. 

1607 — Dekker's  Wejliuard  Hoe;  by  the  children  of  Paul's. 
1607 — Dekker's  Northward  Hoe ;  by  the  children  of  Paul  s. 
1607 — Middleton's  Phcenix;  by  the  children  of  Paul's. 
1607 — Middleton's  Michaelmas  Term ;  by  the  children  of 

Paul's. 
1607 — Beaumont  and  Fletcher's   Woman  Hater;   by  the 

children  of  Paul's. 

1607—  Cupid's  Whirligig ;  by  the  children  of  the  Revels. 
1608 — Middleton's  family  of  Love  ;  by  the  children  of  his 

Majetty's  Revels. 

3608 — MiJdleton's  Mad  World  my  Majlers;  by  the  chil- 
dren of  Paul's. 
1608 — Day's  Humour  out  of  Breath;  by  the  children  of 

the  King's  Revels. 
1608 — Day's  Law  Tricks,  or  Who  would  have  Thought ; 

by  the  children  of  the  Revels. 


1608— 
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to  remark,  that  none  of  the  many  plays,  which 
were  prefented  by  the  children  of  Paul's,  an4 
the  children  of  the  Chapel,  before  the  year 
1571,  have  been  preferved,  at  lead  beer*  pub- 
Ufted  ;  and  none  of  the  plays  are  faid  to  have 
been  a&ed  by  the  children  of  the  revels,  fubfe- 
quent  to  the  year  1633,  An  attention  to  this 
date  would  carry  the  inquirer  into  the  gloom 
of  puritanifm  :  And,  from  authority,  he  would 
be  told:  , 

«  You  cannot  revel  into  dukedoms  there/* 


—  Machia's  Dumbe  Knight;    by  the  children  of  the 

Revels. 

1609  —  Armin's  Hi/lory  of  the  Two  Maids  of  More-clackc 

[Mortlake]  ;  by  the  children  of  the  King's  Revels* 

1610  —  Mafon's  Turk;  by  the  children  of  the  Revels, 

1  6  jo  —  Sharpham's  Fleire;  at  Blackfryers,  by  the  children 
of  the  Revels. 

1611  —  Barry's  Rain  Alley  ^  or  Merrle  Tricks  j  by  the  chil» 

dren  of  the  King's  Revels, 
1612—  Field's  Woman  is  a  Weather  ctck\  before  the  King, 

at  Whitehall,  and  at  Whitefryers,  by  the  children 

of  her  Majefty's  Revels. 
1615—  -Beaumont's  Cupid's  Revenge;    by  the  children  pf 

the  Revels, 

1620  —  May's  Heire^  by  the  company  of  the  Revels, 
1622  —  Markham's  and  Sampfon's  Tr^ie  Tragedy  of  fferod 

and  Antipater;  acted  at  the  Red  Byll,  by  the 

company  of  the  Revels. 

—  Rowley's  Match  at  Midnight  j  by  the  children  of 

the  Revels, 

6  b  Thus 
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Thus  much,  then,  for  the  children  of  St. 
Paul's,  of  Weftminfter,  of  Windfor,  of  the 
Chapel,  and  of  the  Children  of  the  Revets.  As 
early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Vllth,  French 
players  appeared  in  London,  though  not  as  an 
eftablimed  company;  for  we  fee  nothing  of 
them,  in  the  fubfequent  reigns.  The  Italian 
language  became  as  much  the  object  of  cul- 
tivation, during  Elizabeth's  reign,  as  the 
French  had  ever  been,  or  is  at  preient.  And, 
Italians  /howed  their  tricks,  daily,  in  our 
Greets,  and  exhibited  their  dramas,  often,  in 
our  halls  (g)  :  In  January  157^  Droufiano, 
an  Italian  commediante,  and  his  company,  were 
authorifed  by  the  privy  council,  to  play  within 
the  jurifdiction  of  the  city  of  London.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear,  that  there  was 

(g)  A  letter  was  written,  on  the  I4th  of  July  1573,  by  the 
privy  council  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  cc  to  permit 
"  certain  Italian  plnyers^to  make  fhow  of  an  inftrument  of 
«  Jlrange  motions  within  the  city."  This  order  was  repeat- 
ed, on  the  1 9th  of  the  fame  month  >  the  privy  council 
"  mervelling  that  he  did  it  not  at  their  firft  requeft."— 
The  injirwnent  of  Jlrange  motions  was  probably  a  theatrical 
automaton. — On  the  I3th  of  January  I57|,  the  privy  coun- 
cil wrote  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  "  to  give  order,  that  one 
**  Droufiano,  an  Italian,  a  commedeante^  and  his  company, 
11  may  play  within  the  city  and  liberties  of  the  fame,  between 
tc  that  day,  and  the  firft  week  in  Lent." 

then 
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then  any  fettled  company  of  foreign  players  j 
though  Lord  Strange's  tumblers  may  have  had 
Grangers  among  them. 

As  foon  as-  the  acting  of  plays-  became  a 
profemon,  jealoafy  of  abufe  made  it  an  object 
of  regulation.  Accordingly,  in  1574,  the  pu- 
ritanic zeal,  or  the  prudential  caution  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Hawes,  procured  various  bye- 
laws  of  the  common- council,  to  regulate  the 
reprefentation  of  plays,  within  the  city  of 
London  (6).  Yet,  this  zeal  was  not  wholly 
approved  of  at  Whitehall.  And  the  privy 
council  wrote  the  Lord  Mayor,  on  the  2 ad  of 
March,  157!,  "  to  advertize  their  Lordmips 
"  what  caufes  he  hath  to  reftrain  playes ;  to 
"  the  intent,  their  Lordfhips  may  the  bet- 
"  ter  anfwer  fuch  as  defire  liberty  for  the 
«  fame  (/)." 

The  year  1574  is  probably  the  epoch  of 
the  firft  eftablifhment  of  a  regular  company 
of  players.  It  was  on  the  i  oth  of  May  1 574, 
that  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of  Leicefter  ob- 
tained for  his  fervants,  James  Burbadge,  John 
Parkyn,  John  Lanham,  William  Johnfon,  and 
Robert  Wilfon,  a  licenfe,  under  the  privy  feal, 

(h)  Strype's  Stow,  vol.  i.  p.  299-300. 
(i)  The  council- regift.  of  that  date. 

B  b  2  ««   to 
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"  to  exercife  the  faculty  of  playing,  through- 
"  out  the  realm  of  England  (/£)."  Leicefter 
was  not  a  man,  who  would  allow  the  Queen's 
grant  to  be  impugned,  or  his  own  fervants  to 
be  oppofed.  And,  his  influence  procured, 
probably,  directions  from  the  privy  council  to 
the  Lord  Mayor,  on  the  22d  of  July  1574 
'*  to  admit  the  comedy  players  within  the 
"  city  of  London  ;  and  to  be  otherwife  fa- 
*'  vourably  ufed  (/)." 

But,  the  zeal  of  the  Lord  Mayor  neither 
da/kened  the  gaiety  of  the  city,  nor  obflruded 
the  operations  of  the  players,  fo  much  as  did 
the  plague  -,  which,  in  that  age,  frequently 
affli&ed  the  nation,  with  its  deftructive  ravages. 
During  feveral  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the 
. 

(k)  A  copy  of  the  patent  is  in  Steevens's  Shak,  vol.  H. 
p.  156,  who  found  it  among  the  unpublished  papers  of  Ry- 
mer  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  The  next  licenfe,  for  a&ing 
generally,  was  granted  by  an  open  warrant,  on  the  2gth  of 
April  1593,  "  to  the  plaiers,  fervants  to  the  Earl  of Suflex j 
. "  authorizing  them  to  exercife  their  quality  of  playing  co- 
<c  medies  and  tragedies,  in  any  county,  city,  town  or  cor- 
"  poration,  not  being  within  feven  miles  of  London,  where 
«  the  infection  is  not,  and  in  places  convenient,  and  times 
««  fit."  [Council-regr  of  that  date.] 

(/)  On  the  fame  day,  a  pafsport  was  granted  "  to  the 
u  players  to  go  to  London  [from  the  court]  and  to  be  well 
«  ufed  on  their  voyage"  [journey,] 

<-  privy 
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privy  council  often  gave  directions  for  reftrain- 
ing  players,  within  the  city,  and  its  vicinage ; 
on  account  of  the  frequent  peftilence,  which 
was  fappofed  to  be  widely  propagated,  by  the 
numerous  concourfe  of  people,  at  theatrical 
reprefentations>  It  is  to  this  caufe,  that  we 
ought  to  attribute  the  many  orders,  which 
were  iffued  under  the  prudent  government  of 
Elizabeth,  with  regard  to  players ;  and  which 
are  contradictory  in  appearance,  more  than 
in  reality  :  When  the  city  was  fickly,  the 
playhoufes  were  (hut ;  when  the  city  was 
healthy,  they  were  opened ;  though  dramatic 
entertainments  were  not  always  allowed  in 
the  dog-days. 

Among  thofe  expedient  orders,  the  privy 
council  required  the  Lord  Mayor,  on  the  24th 
of  December  1578,  "  to  fuffer  the  children 
"  of  her  Majefty's  chapel,  the  fervants  of  the 
"  Lord  Chamberlain,  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
"  of  the  Earl  of  Leicefter,  of  the  Earl  of 
"  Eflex,  and  the  children  of  Paul's,  and  no 
"  companies  elfe,  to  exercife  plays  within 
"  the  city ;  whom  their  Lordfhips  have 
"  only  allowed  thereunto,  by  reafon  that 
"  the  companies  aforenamed  are  appointed 
*  to  play  this  Chriftmas  before  her  Majefty." 
Bbj  Yet, 
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Yet,  it  is  (m)  faid,  that  there  were  then,  with- 
in the  city  eight  ordinary  places,  for  playing 
publickly,  to  the  great  impoverifhment  of  the 
people. 

No  fooner  was  the  drama  protected  by  the 
wife  minifters  of  Elizabeth,  who  diftinguifhed, 
nicely,  between  the  ufe,  and  the  abufe,  of  every 
institution,  than  plays,  and  players,  were  per- 
fecuted  by  the  Puritans,  whofe  enmity  may 
be  traced  up.  to  the  publication  of  the  Laws  of 
Geneva,  which  prohibited  ftage  plays,  as  fin- 
ful  (»).  In  1574,  A  form  of  Cbrijiian  Policy 
was  drawn  out  of  the  French,  and  dedicated  to 
Lord  Burleigh,  by  GeofFryFenton(o).  GorTom 
printed  his  School  of  Abufe,  in  1578,  which 
was  dedicated  to  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  by  whom 

(m]  Stcckwood's  Sermon,  1578,  quoted  in  Mai.  Shale, 
vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  39. 

(«)  A  tranflation  of  the  Geneva  laws  was  publifhed  at 
London,  in  1562  :  "  Playes  and  games  arc  forbidden,"  fays 
the  code. 

(*)  Of  this  book,  the  whole  of  chapter  the  yth  was  written 
to  prove  "  that  mynftrels  are  unworthy  of  the  fellowship  of 
"  townfmen;  that  puppet  players  are  equally  unworthy} 
"  that  players  were  call  out  of  the  church  j  that  all  diflblute 
**  playes  ought  to  be  forbidden  :"  Yet,  he  admits,  u  comical 
"  and  tragical  fhowes  of  fchollers,  in  moral  dodrines,  to  re- 
"  proove  vice,  and  extol  virtue,  to  be  very  profitable." 

<?  it 
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it  was  difdainfully  rejected.  In  1579,  Joha 
Northbrooke  publimed  A  Treatife,  wherein 
dicing,  daunting,  vaine  plaits,  or  enterludes, 
with  other  idle  pa/limes  were  reproofed  (/>). 
Stubbes  exhibited  his  Anatomic  of  Abufes,  in 
1583  ;  fhowing  the  wickednefs  of  Jlage playes, 
and  enterludes.  The  churches  continually  re- 
founded  with  declamations  againft  the  Jlage. 
And,  in  1592,  the  vanity,  and  unlawfulnefs,  of 
p/aies,  and  enterludes,  were  maintained,  in  the 
univerlity  of  Cambridge,  by  Doctor  Rainolds, 
againft  Dodor  Gager,  the  celebrated  drama- 
lift.  This  academical  controverfy  was  foon 
followed  by  a  kind  of  theatrical  refcript  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  the  vice  chancellor  of 
(q)  Cambridge,  from  the  privy  council,  dated 

at 

(/>)  Mr.  Malone  fays  this  treatife  was  publifhed  about  the 
year  1579;  about  the  year  1580.  I  have  two  copies  of 
Northbrooke's  treatife,  which  prove,  that  it  was  publifh- 
ed in  1579,  as  Herb.  Typ.  An.  vol.  ii.  p.  991-1117,  1148, 
fhow,  that  it  was  licenfed,  in  1578,  and  in  1577: — Prynne 
afierts,  that  it  was  printed  by  authority,  of  which  there  feems 
to  be  no  evidence.  The  notices  of  Northbrooke's  treatife 
muft  be,  therefore,  referred  to  a  period,  antecedent  to  the 
year  1577. 

(q)  A  letter  of  the  fame  tenor,  and  date,  was  fent  to  the 
Vice  Chancellor  of  Oxford.  [Council-regr.  29th  July 
I593-]  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  the  privy 
council  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  of  Cambridge : — 

Bb^  "Whereas 
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At  Oatlands,  bn  the  29th  of  July  1593;  the 
fame  year,  in  which  appeared  the  Jtrft  heir  of 
Shakfpeare's  invention. 

From 


ct  Whereas  the  two  univerfities  of  Cambridge,  and  Ox- 
w  ford  are  the  nurferies  to  bring  up  youth  in  the  knowledge 
«  and  fear  of  God,  and  in  all  manner  of  good  learning  and 
"  virtuous  education,  whereby  after  they  may  ferve  their 
K  prince  and  Country  in  divers  callings ;  for  which  refpecl 
u  efpecialcare  is  to  be  had  of  thole  two  univerfities,  that  all 
«  means  may  be  ufed  to  further  the  bringing  up  of  the  youth 
"  that  are  beftowed  there  in  all  good  learning,  civil  educn- 
lt  tion,  and  honeft  means,  whereby  the  ftate  and  common 
tl  wealth  may  receive  hereafter  great  good.  And  like 
K  caufes  to  be  ufed,  that  all  fuch  things  as  may  illure  and 
<c  intice  them  to  lewdnefs,  folly  and  vicious  manners,  where- 
**  unto,  the  corruption  of  man's  nature  is  more  inclined, 
u  may  irt  no  wife  be  ufed  or  pradtifed  in  thofe  places,  that 
**  are  fchools  of  learning  and  good  nurture.  We  therefore. 
"  as  councellors  of  irate  to  her  Majefty,  amongft  other 
"  things  concerning  the  good  government  of  this  realm, 
*c  cannot  but  have  a  more  efpecial  regard  of  thefe  principal 
"  places,  being  the  fountains  from  whence  learning  and 
M  education  doth  flow,  and  fo  is  derived  into  all  other  parts 
ct  of  the  realm.  And  for  that  caufe  uncicrlianding,  that 
l£  common  players  do  ordinarily  refort  to  the  univeri'ity  of 
tt  Cambridge,  there  to  recite  interludes  and  plays,  fome  of 
"  them  being  full  of  lewd  example  aiid  moft  of  vanity,  be- 
c<  fides  the  gathering  together  of  multitudes  of  people, 
<c  whereby  is  great  occafion  alfo  of  divers  other  inconveni- 
"  ences.  Wee  have  thought  good  to  require  you  the  Vice 
"  Chancellor  with  the  affi trance  of  the  heads  of  the  colleges, 
**  to  take  fpecial  order  that  hereafter  there  may  no  plays  or 

"  interludes 
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From  this  outcry  again  ft  the  drama,  loud 
as  it  was,  and  long  as  it  continued*  fome  good 

effecls 

"  interludes  of  common  players  be  ufed  or  fet  forth  either  in 
"  the  univerfity,  or  in  any  place  within  the  compafs  of  five 
"  miles,  and  efpecially  in  the  town  of  Chefterton  being  a 
"  village  on  the  water  fide,  nor  any  mows  of  Unlawful  games, 
"  that  are  forbidden  by  the  ftatutes  of  this  realm.  And  for 
"  the  better  execution  hereof,  you  (hall  communicate  thefe 
**  our  letters  to  the  mayor  or  mayors  of  the  town  of  Cam- 
"  bridge  for  the  time  being,  with  the  reft  of  the  juftices  of 
tl  the  peace,  within  five  miles  of  the  faid  town,  and  that  no 
*c  other  juftices  may  give  licenfe  to  the  contrary,  who  Ihall 
tc  likewife  by  virtue  hereof  be  required  as  well  as  you  to 
tc  fee  the  tenor  of  thefe  our  letters,  put  in  due  execution, 
"  every  one  of  you  in  your  feveraljurifdi&ions.  Moreover 
"  becaufe  we  are  informed,  that  there  are  divers  inmates  re- 
"  ceived  into  fundry  houfes  in  the  town,  whereby  the  town 
"  doth  grow  over  burthened  with  people,  being  a  thing 
<{  dangerous  in  this  time  of  infe6tion>  and  that  caufeth  the 
"  prices  of  victuals  and  all  other  things  to  be  raifed,  and 
"  doth  breed  divers  other  inconveniences :  You  (hall  like- 
"  wife  by  virtue  hereof  if  your  own  authority  be  not  fuf- 
"  ficient  by  your  charter,  confer  with  the  mayor  of  the  faid 
"  town  of  Cambridge  of  the  means,  and  to  put  the  fame  in 
"  execution  how  this  diforder  maybe  redrefled,  and  to  for- 
<l  fee  hereafter  that  the  fame  be  in  no  ways  fuffered.  Laftly, 
"  where  [asj  the  fair  of  Stourbridge  is  at  hand,  which  is  kept 
"  a  mile  out  of  the  town,  in  refpecl:  of  the  great  infection 
"  and  vifitation  of  the  ficknefs  in  London  at  this  prefent  j 
*'  you  the  vice  chancellor  {hall  give  order  as  directed  from 
"  us,  to  the  maftres  and  heads  of  the  colleges  there,  that 
*'  during  the  time  of  the  fair,  the  gates  of  the  colleges  may 

«'be 
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effedh  refulted  ;  as  there  did  from  a  fimilar 
outcry,  which  was  raifed  by  Collier  againft  the 
ftage,  in  more  modern  times.  As  early  as 
1578,  the  privy  council  endeavoured,  though 
not  with  complete  fuccefs,  to  prevent  the  ad- 
ing  of  plays,  during  Lent  (r).  This  folici- 
tude,  for  the  interefts  of  religion,  was  foon 
after  extended  to  the  preventing  of  ftage  plays 
on  Sundays  (s).  Yet,  this  care  did  not  extend 

to 

£C  be  kept  (hut,  and  that  no  fcholars  be  permitted  to  repair 
«*  thither.'* 

(r)  On  the  I3th  of  March  157-9-5  the  privy  council  wrote 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  to  fufrer  no  plays  to  be  acted,  within  his 
jurifdi&ion,  during  Lcnt^  until  it  be  after  Eajhr.  A  fimilar 
letter  was  written,  on  the  nth  of  March  1600-1 ;  requiring 
the  Lord  Mayor,  "  not  to  fail  in  fupprefling  plays,  within 
"  the  city,  and  the  liberties  thereof,  efpecially  at  Pauls,  and 
41  in  the  Blackfriers,  during  this  time  of  Lent." 

(s}  The  privy  council  wrote  to  the  jufrices  of  Surrey, 
on  the  agth  of  O&ober  1587,  "  that  whereas  the  inhabit- 
**  ants  of  Southwark  had  complained  unto  their  Lordfhips, 
«  that  the  order  fet  down  by  their  Lordfhips  for  the  reftrain- 
*'  ing  of  plaies  and  interludes,  within  the  county  on  the  Sab- 
*'  bath  dates  is  not  obferved ;  and  efpeciallie  within  the  Li- 
"  bertie  of  the  Clinke^  and  within  the  pari/h  of  St.  Saviours, 
'*  in  Soutbwark-y  they  are  required  to  take  fuch  ftrict  order, 
"  for  the  Haying  of  the  faid  diforder,  as  is  alreadie  taken  by 
"  the  Lord  Mayor,  within  the  libertie  of  the  cittie ;  fo  as 
tc  the  fame  be  not  hereafter  fuffered,  at  the  times  forbidden, 
*''  in  any  place  in  that  county,"  A  fimilar  letter  was  writ- 
ten, 
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to  the  court,  where  plays  were  preferred,  for 
Queen  Elizabeth's  recreation,  during  her 
whole  reign,  on  Sundays.  This  reftriction 
againft  acting  plays,  ©n  Sundays,  was  conti- 
nued, by  fucceffive  orders  of  the  privy  council, 
till  it  was  at  length  enacted  by  parliament, 
"  that  no  plays  mould  be  prefented  on  the 
"  Lord's-day  (/)." 

The  players  were  alfo  obftructed  in  the 
exercife  of  their  profeffion  by  orders,  which 
originated  from  a  lefs  pious  fource,  and  de- 
prived of  their  profits,  by  injunctions,  which 
proceeded  from  a  lefs  dilinterefted  motive. 
The  royal  bearward  found,  that  the  people, 
who  are  entitled  to  praife  for  fuch  a  prefer- 
ence, took  more  delight  in  ft  age- playing,  than 
in  bear-baiting-,  their  fecond  fight  forefeeing, 
no  doubt,  that  Shakfpeare  was  at  hand,  to  juf- 
tify  their  choice  :  Accordingly,  in  July  1591, 
an  order  was  iffued  by  the  privy  (u]  council 

that 

ten,  on  the  fame  day,  to  the  juftices  pf  Middlefex :  Yet,  Mr. 
Malone  is  of  opinion,  that  the  a&ing  of  plays  on  Sundays 
was  not  reftrained  till  the  reign  of  King  James. 

(0  By  i  Ch.  i.  ch.  i. 

(u)  The  privy  council,  on  the  25th  of  July  1591,  wrote 
from  Greenwich,  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  to  the 
juftices  of  Middlefex,  and  Surrey: — "  Whereas  heretofore 

«  there 
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that  there  fhould  be  no  plays,  publickly,fhe wed 
on  Tburfdays  ;  becaufe,  on  Tburfdays,  bear-bait* 
ing,  and  fuch  like  paftimes,  had  been  ufaally 
pra<ftifed.  In  this  manner,  were  the  minifters 
of  Elizabeth,  at  times,  gravely,  and  wifely, 
occupied. 

By  thofe  various  caufes,  were  the  players, 
who  had  no  other  profeilion,  deprived  of  their 
livelihood  $  by  the  recurrence  of  peftilence,  by 
the  intervention  of  Lent,  by  the  return  of  Sun* 
day>  and  by  the  competition  of  bearwards.  On 
the  3d  of  December  1581,  the  players  ftated 
their  cafe  to  the  privy  council ;  reprefented 
their  poor  eftates,  as  having  no  other  means  to 
fuftain  their  wives,  and  children,  but  their  ex- 

"  there  hath  been  order  taken  to  reftrain  the  playing  of  in- 
tc  terludes  and  plays  on  the  Sabbath-day,  notwithstanding 
<:  the  Which,  (as  wee  are  informed)  the  fame  is  neglected 
**  to  the  prophanation  of  this  day ;  and  all  other  days  of  the 
"  week  in  divers  places  the  players  do  ufe  to  recite  their 
"  plays  to  the  great  hurt  and  dejiruftion  of  the  game  cfbear- 
"  baiting^  and  like  paftittiest  which  are  maintained  for  her 
<c  Majejiy 's  plea/ure^  if  occafion  require:  Thefe  (hall  be 
"  therefore  to  require  you  not  only  to  take  order  hereafter, 
ic  that  there  may  no  plays,  interludes,  or  comedies  be  ufcd  or 
"  publickly  made  and  (hewed  either  on  the  Sundays,  or  on 
"  the  Thurfdays,  becaufe  on  the  Tburfdays^  thcfc  other  games 
4t  ufually  have  bee n  always  acctijlonted  and  praflijetl.  Wbere- 
u  of  fee  you  fail  not  hereafter  to  fee  this  our  order  duly  ob-v 
a  fervedj  for  the  avoiding  inconveniences  aforefaid," 

ercife 
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ercife  of  playing ;  {ho wed,  that  the  ficknefs 
within  the  city  were  well  Jlacked -,  and  prayed 
that  their  Lord/hips  would  grant  them  licenfe 
to  ufe  their  playing  as  heretofore  :  The  privy- 
council,  thereupon,  for  thofe  confiderations, 
and  recollecting  alfo,  "  that  they  were  to  pre- 
^  fent  certain  plays  before  the  Queen's  Ma- 
*J  jefty,  for  her  folace,  in  the  enfuing  Chrift- 
"  mas,"  granted  their  petition  j  and  ordered 
the  Lord  Mayor  to  permit  them  to  exercife 
their  trade  of  playing,  as  ufual.  On  the  220! 
of  April  1582,  this  order  was  extended  for  a 
further  time,  and  enforced  by  weightier  con- 
fiderations ;  for  honeft  recreation  fake,  and  in 
refpect,  that  her  Majejly  fometimes  taketh  de- 
light in  thefe  pa/limes  (v).  Yet,  the  privy- 
council 

(v)  The  following  is  the  proceeding  of  the  privy-coun- 
cil from  their  regifter  of  the  3d  of  December  1581  : — 
u  Whereas  certain  Companies  of  Players  heretofore  ufing 
"  their  common  exercife  of  playing  "within  and  about  the  city 
<c  of  London^  hare  of  late  in  refpect  of  the  general  infection. 
"  within  the  city  been  reftrained  by  their  Lordfhips  com- 
u  mandment  from  playing  :  the  faid  players  this  day  exhi- 
"  bited  a  petition  unto  their  Lordftiips,  humbly  defiring 
41  that  as  well  in  refpeft  of  their  poor  eftates  having  no  other 
"  means  to  fuftain  them,  their  wives  and  children,  but  their 
"  exercife  of  playing,  and  were  only  brought  up  from  their 
"  youth  in  the  practice  and.  profejjion  of  mttfick  and  playing  : 
"  a§  for  that  the  ficknefs  within  the  city  were  well  flacked, 

*  fo 
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council  did  not,  in  their  laudable  zeal  for 
honejl  recreation,  depart,  in  the  leaft,  from 
accuftomed  prudence  -,  requiring,  as  effential 
conditions  of  removing  thofe  reftridions, 

that 

"  fo  that  no  danger  of  infection  could  follow  by  the  afTem- 
"  blies  of  people  at  their  plays :  It  would  pleafe  their  Lord- 
*•'  (hips  therefore  to  grant  them  licenfe  to  ufe  their  faid  ex- 
*'  ercife  of  playing,  as  heretofore  they  had  done.  Their 
"  Lordftiips  thereupon  for  the  confiderations  aforefaid,  as 
"  slfo  for  that  they  are  to  prefent  certain  plays  before  the 
"  Queen's  Majefty  for  her  folace  in  the  Chriftmas-time  now 
"  following,  were  contented  to  yield  unto  their  faid  humble 
"  petition ;  and  ordered  that  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
u  London  ftiould  fuffer  and  permit  them  to  ufe  and  exercife 
*'  their  trade  of  playing  in  and  about  the  city  as  they  have 
«  heretofore  [been]  accuftomed  upon  the  week-days  only, 
"  being  holidays  or  other  days  fo  as  they  do  forbear  wholly 
"  to  play  on  the  Sabbath-day  either  in  the  forenoon  or  after- 
"  noon,  which  to  do  they  are  by  this  their  Lordftiips  order 

ui  exprefsly  denied  and  forbidden." On  the  25th 

of  April  1582,  the  privy-council  wrote  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  the  following  letter  : — "  That  whereas  heretofore 
"  for  fundry  good  caufes  and  confiderations  their  Lordfliips 
"  have  oftentimes  given  order  for  the  reflraining  of  plays 
"  in  and  about  the  city  of  London,  and  neverthelefs  of  late, 
"  for  honejl  recreation  fake  in  refyett  that  her  Majefiy  fome- 
"  times  taketh  delight  in  thefe  paftimes  their  Lordfliips  think 
*'  it  not  unfit  having  regard  to  the  feafon  of  the  year  and  the 
*{  clearnefs  of  the  city  from  infection  to  allow  of  certain 
"  companies  of  players  to  exercife  their  playing  in  London, 
"  partly  to  the  end  they  might  thereby  attain  to  the  more 
u  perfection  and  dexterity  in  that  profefiion  the  rather  to 

"  content 
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that  the  comedies  and  interludes  be  looked  Into 
for  matter,  which  might  breed  corruption  of 
manners ;  and  that  fit  perfons  might  be  ap- 
pointed, for  allowing  fuch  plays  only,  as 
mould  yield  no  example  of  evil.  We  mall 
find,  in  our  progress,  that  regular  commif- 
fioners  were  appointed  in  1589,  for  reviewing 

"  content  her  Majefty,  whereupon  their  Lordfhips  per- 
"  mitted  them  to  ufe  their  playing  until  they  fhould  fee  to 
"  the  contrary  and  forefeing  that  the  fame  might  be  done 
44  without  impeachment  of  the  fervice  of  God,  reftrained 
"  them  from  playing  on  the  Sabbath-day :  And  for  as  much 
"  as  their  Lordmips  fuppofe  that  their  honeft  exercife  of 
*c  playing  to  be  ufed  on  the  holydays  after  evening-prayer 
*<  as  long  as  the  feafon  of  the  year  may  permit  and  may  be 
"  without  danger  of  the  infection  will  not  be  offenfive 
u  fo  that  if  care  be  had  that  their  comedies  and  interludes  bt 
"  locked  intOy  and  that  thofe  which  do  contain  matter  that  may 
"  breed  corruption  of  manners  and  converfation  among  the 
u  people  be  forbidden.  Whereunto  their  Lordmips  wifli  there 
<l  be  appointed  fome  fit  perfons  who  may  confider  and  allovfr 
*'  of  fuch  plays  only  as  be  fit  to  yield  honeft  recreation  and 
u  no  example  of  evil.  Their  Lordfhips  pray  his  Lordfhip 
"  to  revoke  his  late  inhibition  againft  their  playing  on  the 
u  holydays,  but  that  he  do  fuffer  them  as  well  within  the 
"  city  as  without  to  ufe  their  exercife  of  playing  on  the  faid 
"  holydays  after  evening  prayer  only,  forbearing  the  Sab- 
"  bath-day  according  to  their  Lordfhips  faid  order,  and  when 
"  he  (hall  find  that  the  continuance  of  the  fame  their  exer- 
"  cife,  by  the  increafe  of  the  ficknefs  and  infection,  fhall  be 
«'  dangerous  to  certify  their  Lordftiips  and  they  will  pre- 
'*  fently  take  order  accordingly."" 

the 
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the  labours  of  our  dramatifts ;  for  allowing 
the  fit,  and  rejecting  the  unmannerly,  which 
appointment  feems  to  be,  only,  a  fyttematic 
improvement  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  ecclefia- 
ftical  injunctions,  in  1559. 

Of  fuch  players,  and  fuch  companies,  that 
incited  honeft  merriment^  during  Elizabeth's 
days,  and  were  regarded  as  objects  of  conii- 
deration,  by  fome  of  the  wifeft  minifters,  that 
have  ever  governed  England,  who  would  not 
wifh  to  know  a  little  more  ?  The  children  of 
St,  Paul's  appear  to  have  formed  a  company, 
invery  early  times.  At  the  acceffion  of  Eli- 
zabeth, Sebaftian  Weftcott,  was  the  matter  of 
thofe  children.  With  his  boyifh  adlors,  he 
continued  to  entertain  that  great  Queen,  and 
to  be  an  obj eel  of  favour,  and  reward,  till  the 
year  1586.  He  was  fucceeded,  as  matter  of 
the  children  of  Paul's,  by  Thomas  Giles,  who, 
in  the  fame  manner  tried  to  pleafe,  and  was 
equally  rewarded  for  his  pains.  Thomas  Giles 
was  fucceeded,  in  i  600,  by  Edward  Piers,  as 
the  matter  of  the  children  of  Paul's,  who  was 
to  inftruct  them,  in  the  theory  of  mufic,  and 
direct  them  "  to  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirrour 
"  up  to  nature."  The  ettablimment  of  the 
children  of  her  Majefty's  honourable  chapel 
feems  to  have  been  formed  on  the  plan  of 
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that  of  the  children  of  St.  Paul's.  Richard 
Bower,  who  had  prelided  over  this  honoura- 
ble chapel  under  Henry  the  vuith,  continued 
to  Iblace  Elizabeth,  by  the  finging,  and  acting, 
of  the  children  of  the  chapel,  till  1572. 
Richard  Bower  was  then  fucceeded,  in  his 
office,  and  in  thofe  modes  of  pleafing  by,  John 
Honnys.  This  mafter  was  followed  by  Wil- 
liam Himnis,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
chapel ;  who,  not  only  endeavoured  to  glad- 
den life,  by  the  ading  of  his  children,  but  to 
improve  it,  by  the  publication  of  the  peni- 
tential pfalms,  with  appropriate  mufic  (w). 
The  children  of  Weftminfter  had  for  their 
director,  John  Taylor,  from  the  year  1565, 
for  a  long  fucceffion  of  theatrical  feafons. 
And,  the  children  of  Windfor  were,  in  the 
fame  manner,  employed  by  Richard  Ferrant, 
during  Elizabeth's  refidence  there,  "  to  cafe 
"  the  anguim  of  a  torturing  hour." 

It  was  from  thofe  nurferies,  that  many  a 
cyon  was  grafted  into  the  more  regular 
companies  of  players.  During  the  infancy  of 
the  drama,  the  players  were  driven,  by  the 

(iv]  William  Hunnis  republiihed,  in  1597,  "  Seven  Sobs 
"  of  a  forrowful  Soul  for  Sin  ;"  and,  in  the  fame  year,  he 
prjnted  "  A  Handful  of  Honifuckles." — We  may  here  fee 
another  example  how  the  fame  name  was  different  fpelt 
Honnys,  and  Hunnis. 

C  c  penalties 
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penalties  of  the  flatutes  again  ft  vagabonds,  to 
leek  for-  ihelter  under  private  patronage,  by 
entering  themfelves,  as  fervants,  to  the  greater 
peers,  and  even  to  the  middling  fort  of  gentle- 
men. At  the  acceffion  of  Elizabeth,  the  Lord 
Robert  Dudley's  players  became  confpicuous. 
When,  by  his  influence,  they  were  incorpo- 
rated, into  a  regular  company,  in  1 574,  their 
leaders  were  James  (x)  Burbadge  ;  John  Per- 
kyn  ;  John  Lanham  j  William  Johnfon  ;  and 
Robert  Wilfon.  None  of  thefe  role  to  emi- 
nence, or  contributed  much  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  ftage.  When  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
ceiler  died,  in  September  1588,  they  were 
left  to  look  for  protection  from  a  new  mafter. 
In  1572,  Sir  Robert  Lane  had  theatrica 
fervants,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Laurence 
Dutton,  who  appears  to  have  joined  the  Ear 
of  Warwick's  company  :  but  Lane's  fervanfc 
feem  not  to  have  long  continued,  either  tc 

(#)  James  Burbadge,  who  is  more  known,  as  the  fathei 
of  Richard  Burbadge,  and  Cuthbert  Burbadge,  than  for  hi: 
own  performances,  during  the  infancy  of  the  theatre,  Jive< 
long  in  Holywell-ftreet.  He  had  a  daughter  baptized,  b; 
the  name  of  Alice,  in  the  parifli  of  St.  Leonard's,  Shore, 
ditch,  on  the  nth  of  March  157-*.  He  was  buried  there 
as  appears  by  the  regifter,  on  the  2d  of  February  159* 
Helen  Burbadge,  widow,  was  buried  in  the  fame  ccemetery 
on  the  8th  of  May  16131  and  was  probably  the  relief  a 
James  Burbadge. 

profit 
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profit*  by  pleafing  others,  or  to  pleafe  them- 
felves,  by  profit. 

In  1572,  Lord  Clinton  entertained  drama- 
tic fervants,  who,  as  they  did  little,  have 
left  little  for  the  hiftorian  of  the  ftage  to  re- 
cord. When  the  Lord  Clinton  died,  on  the 
1 6th  of  January  1584,  thofe  fervants  found 
flicker  probably  from  fome  other  peer,  who 
like  him,  was  ambitious  of  giving  and  re- 
ceiving the  pleafures  of  the  ftage. 

In  1575,  appsared  at  the  head  of  the  Earl 
of  Warwick's  company,  Laurence  Dutton, 
and  John  Dutton,  who,  as  they  did  not 
diftinguifh  themfelves,  cannot  be  much  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  hiftorian  of  the  theatre. 

In  1575*  the  Lord  Chamberlain  had  a 
company  of  acting  fervants :  whether  William 
Elderton,  and  Richard  Mouncafler,  were  then 
the  leaders  of  it,  is  uncertain  :  But,  Shakfpeare 
was,  certainly,  admitted  into  this  company, 
which  he  has  immortalized  more  by  his 
dramas,  than  by  his  acling.  In  1597,  John 
Heminges,  and  Thomas  (y)  Pope,  were  at  the 

head 

( jO  THOMAS  POPE,  who  Is  faid  to  have  played  the  part 

of  a  clown,  died  before  the  year  1600,  adds  Mr.  Malone. 

[Shak.  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  198.]     Yet,  Pope  made  his  will, 

which  may  be  feen  in  the  Prerogative-office,  on  the  22d  of 

C  c  «  July 
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head  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  fervants,  who 
were  afterwards  retained  by  King  James  ;  and 
long  Hood  the  foremoft,  for  the  regularity  of 
their  eftablimment,  and  the  excellency  of  their 
plays. 

In  1 576,  the  Earl  of  SufTex  had  a  theatri- 
cal company,,  which  began  to  aft  at  The  Rofey 
on  the  27th  of  December  1593  ;  yet,  never 
rofe  to  d  iflinguifhed  eminence. 

In  1577,  Lord  Howard  had  dramatic  fer- 
vants, who,  as  they  did  not  diftinguim  them- 
felves,  have  not  been  remembered  by  others. 

July  1603;  and  which  was  proved  on  the  i3th  of  Fe- 
bruary i6o|.  He  devifed  his  fhares  in  the  Curtain,  and  the 
Globe  to  Thomas  Bromley,  w bo  had  been  theretofore  bap- 
tized,  in  St.  Andrew's^  Under jhaft.  [Thomas  Bromlie  was 
baptized,  fays  the  regifter,  which  mentions  the  baptifm  of 
no  other  Thomas  Bromlie,  on  the  28th  of  Augult  1602.] 
He  bequeathed  his  wearing  apparel,  and  his  arms,  to  Robert 
Gough,  the  player,  who  had,  probably,  been  his  apprentice, 
or  fervant,  and  to  John  Edmans.  Pope  bequeathed  three 
pounds  to  the  poor  of  the  parifti  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark, 
where  he  lived,  and  £.  ?.o,  for  his  funeral  expences,  and  a 
monument,  in  the  church  of  that  parifh,  wherein  he  was  buried, 
by  his  own  direction  ;  yet  his  burial  is  not  recorded  in  the 
parifh-regifter.  He  left^T.  IOO  to  Sufan  Gafcoigne,  whom 
he  had  educated.  He  devifed  feveral  houfes  on  the  Bank- 
fide  to  his  brother,  John  Pope,  arid  left  handfome  legacies  to 
his  mother.  He  was  plainly  a  man  of  property  j  who  fpoke 
familiarly,  in  his  will,  of  his  platet  and  diamond-rings^  which 
the  players  generally  afte&ed  to  poffefs. 

In 
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Iii  1578,  the  Earl  of  EfTex  had  a  company 
of  players,  who  probably  finimed  their  ca- 
reer, when  he  paid  the  penalty  of  his  treafon, 
in  1601. 

In  1 579,  Lord  Strange  had  a  company  of 
tumblers,  who,  at  times,  entertained  the 
Queen  with  feats  ofaftivity ;  and  who  began 
to  play  at  The  Rofe,  under  the  management  of 
Philip  Henflow,  on  the  19^1  of  February, 
159*  >  yet»  were  never  otherwife  diftinguifh- 
ed,  than  like  thzjlrutting  flayer,  whoje  conceit 
lay  in  bis  hamjlring. 

In  1 579,  the  Earl  of  Darby  entertained  a 
company  of  comedians,  which  had  at  its 
head,  in  1599,  Robert  Brown,  to  whom  Wil- 
liam Slye  devifed,  in  1608,  his  mare  in  the 
Globe. 

In  1585,  the  Queen  had  certainly  a  com- 
pany of  players,  which  is  faid,  without  fuf- 
ficient  authority,  to  have  been  formed,  by  the 
advice  of  Waliingham,  in  1581.  The  earlieft 
payment,  which  appears  to  have  been  made  to 
the  Queen's  company,  was  hTued  on  the  6th  of 
March  1584.  And,  in  March  1589-90,  John 
Dutton,  who  was  one  of  Lord  Warwick's 
company,  and  John  Lanham,  who  belonged 
to  Lord  Leicefter's,  appear  to  have  been  at 
the  head  of  Elizabeth's  company,  which  muft 
be  diftinguifhed  from  the  ancient  eftablim- 
C  c  3  men* 
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ment  of  the  houfehold,  that  received  a  falary 
at  the  Exchequer,  without  performing  any 
duty  at  court. 

In  1591*  the  Lord  Admiral,  had  a  company 
of  comedians,  who  began  to  act  at  'The  Rofc, 
on  the  i4th  of  May,  1594;  and  who  had  at 
its  head,  in  1598,  Robert  Shaw,  and  Thomas 
Downton.  Connected  with  them,  in  the  ma- 
nagement, and  concerns,  of  the  company,  were 
Philip  Henflow,  and  Edward  Allen -,.  two 
perfons,  who  are  better  known,  and  will  be 
longer  remembered,  in  the  theatrical  world  (z). 

At 

(%)  Philip  Henflow  was  ill  iterate  himfelf;  yet,  as  he  was 
the  protector  of  Drayton  and  Dekker,  of  Ben  Johnfon  and 
Maflinger,  will  never  be  forgotten-in  the  annals  of  the  ftage. 
He  rofe  from.a  low  origin  by  prudent  conduct.  He  married 
Agnes  Woodward,  widow,  by  whom  he  had  no  iflue  j  at 
leaft  none,  who  furvived  him.  It  was,  by  this  marriage,  that 
he  became  connected  with  Edward  Allen,  the  celebrated 
comedian  ;  who  married,  on  the  22d  October,  1592,  Joan 
Woodward,  the  daughter  of  Henflow's  wife.  About  that 
epoch,  he  connected  himfelf  with  the  ftage.  He  was  the 
proprietor  of  The  Rofe  theatre,  on  the  BankfioV.  Here, 
the  Lord  Strange's  company,  the  Lord  Nottingham's  com- 
pany, and  the  Lord  Pembroke's  company,  ufed  to  play,  un- 
der his  prudent  management.  He  became  a  proprietor  of 
the  bear-garden.  He  was  a  veftryman  of  St.  Saviour's  pa- 
rim,  Southwark;  where  he  lived,  and  died.  Henflow  had 
the  honour,  with  other  refpe&able  parifhioners,  to  be  one  of 
the  patentees,  to  whom  King  James  granted  his  charter,  in 
favour  of  St.  Saviour's.  He  made  his  will,  on  the  ift  of 
5  January 
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At  the  acceflion  of  King  James,  the  theatrical 
iervants  of  the  Lord  Admiral  had  the  honour 

January  i6J-|;  leaving  his  wife  Agnes,  his  executrix,  and 
his  fon  Air.  Edwar d  Allen^  Efq.  one  of  the  overfeers  of  it. 
This  fact  explains  how  the  account  books  of  Henflow, 
which  have  iiluftrated  fo  many  obfcure  points,  in  theatrical 
matters,  came  to  Dulwich  college.  He  appears  from  his 
will,  which  may  be  feen  in  the  prerogative-office,  to  have 
had,  .at  the  time  of  making  it,  no  connection  with  playhoufes, 
plays,  or  players.  He  devifed  the  reverfion  of  the  Boar's- 
bead-t  and  the  Bear-garden^  to  his  godfon  Philip  Henflow,  the 
fon  of  his  brother  William;  nor  did  he  forget  his  brother 
John,  a  waterman.  The  teftator  was  buried,  as  appears 
from  the  regifter,  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Saviour's  church, 
on  the  i  oth  of  January  1641. 

Edward  Allen  wasbornin  1566;  and  died  in  1626,  after 
an  acYive  life  of  uncommon  celebrity,  which  has  furniftied 
ample  matter  for  biographers  to  detail.  Though  he  was  a 
younger  man  than  Shakfpeare,  he  became  diftinguifhed,  as  an 
a&or,  when  that  poet's  dramas  began  to  illumine  the  ftage. 
From  the  epoch  of  his  marriage,  in  1 592,  he  probably  re- 
Eded  on  The  Bankfule.  Yet,  he  built  The  Fortune  play- 
houfe,  near  Golden-lane,  in  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  in  the 
year  ibco.  On  the  2d  of  March  i6o|,  Allen  was  chofen 
a  veftryman  of  St.  Saviour's ;  as  Henflow  was  already  of 
the  fame  parifli  truft.  He  retired  from  the  ftage  foon  after 
the  death  of  Henflow  in  January  j  6f|.  In  1619,  he  found- 
ed Dulwich  college.  He  lived  on  till  November  1626,  in 
the  fame  courfe  of  prudent  refpe&abilityj  perfecting  that 
great  act  of  his  life;  vifiting  the  good;  and  receiving  the 
vifits  of  the  great.  In  the  courfe  of  my  theatrical  refearches, 
J  have  often  oWerved,  that  charity  is  the  laft  acl:  of  a  player. 

C  c  4  to 
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to  be  taken  into  the  fervice  of  Henry- Frede- 
rick, Prince  of  Wales  (a). 

In  1592,  the  Earl  of  Hertford  entertained 
a  company  of  theatrical  fervants,  who  have 
left  few  materials  for  the  theatrical  remem- 
brancer. 

In  1593,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  flickered, 
in  the  fame  manner,  under  his  protection,  a 
company  of  perfons,  who  equally  made  a  pro- 
feiTion  of  ading,  as  a  mode  of  livelihood,  and 
who  were  more  defirous  of  profit,  than  emu- 
lous of  praife.  This  company  began  to  play 
at  T^he  Rofe,  on  the  2  8th  of  October  1600. 

The  Earl  of  Worcefter  had  alfoa  company 
cf  theatrical  fervants,  who,  at  the  acceffioa 
of  King  James,  had  the  honour  to  be  en- 
tertained by  Queen  Anne,  in  the  fame  ca- 
pacity. 

.  Thus,  we  fee,  in  this  flight  enumeration, 
fifteen  diftincl:  companies  of  players  ;  who, 
during  the  protracted  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 

(a)  We  may  learn  from  Birch's  Life  of  Prince  Henry, 
2ppx.  p.  455,  the  names  of  his  players  : 

Thomas  Towne  Anthony  Jeffes 

Thomas  Downton          Edward  Colbrande 
William  Byrde  William  Parre 

Samuel  Rowley  Richard  Pryone 

Edward  Jubye  William  Stratford 

Charles  Mafiye  Francis  Grace 

Humphrey  Jeftes  John  Shaiike, 

in 
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in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  fucceflively  gained  a 
fcanty  fubiiftence,  by  lafcivious  plea/ing.  The 
demife  of  the  Queen  brought  along  with  it  the 
diflblution  of  thofe  companies,  as  retainers  to 
the  great :  And,  we  mall  find,  that  the  accef- 
fion  of  King  James  gave  rife  to  a  theatric 
policy,  of  a  different  kind.  The  act  of  (6) 
parliament,  which  took  away  from  private 
perfons  the  privilege  of  licenfing  players,  or 
of  protecting  ftrolling  actors,  from  the  penal- 
ties of  vagrancy,  put  an  end  for  ever  to  th^ 
fcenic  fyftem  of  prior  times. 

This  fubject,  though  curious,  has  hither- 
to remained  very  obfcure.  Materials  for  il- 
luftration  were  wanting,  while  feif-fufficiency 
aflumed  the  pen  of  hiftcry.  A  laudable  curi- 
ofity  ftill  requires  additional  information,  which 
can  only  be  furnifhed,  by  the  communication 
of  new  notices,  in  a  diftinct  arrangement. 
This,  I  have  endeavoured  to  perform,  by 
compiling  a  chronological  feries  of  the  feveral 
payments,  which  were  made,  from  time  to  time, 
by  Elizabeth's  orders,  to  thofe  various  com- 
panies, for  their  refpective  exhibitions  :  And, 
this  chronological  feries,  I  have  fubjoined  in 
the  marginal  note ;  becaufe  it  will  mow  niore 
clearly,  than  has  yet  been  done,  in  which 

(£)   i  Jas.  i.  ch.  vii. 

company 
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company  Elizabeth  oftenefl  "took  delight;" 
on  what  days  ilie  enjoyed  this  recreation  ;  and 
what  {he  gave  for  each  day's  enjoyment  ; 
whether  that  delight  was  communicated,  by 
the  acting  of  the  players,  the  feats  of  the  tum- 
blers, or  the  groffer  fports  of  the  bear- 
garden (c). 

While 

(<r)  A  CHRONOLOGICAL  SERIES  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
payments,  for  plays  acted  before  her:    [From  the  couiicil- 
reg»] 

On  the  joth  January  i56y,  to  Lord  Dudley's 
players,  for  a  play,  prefented  before  her 
this  Chriftmas   ------£.  613     4 

l8th  Januury  156-*,  to  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick's players  fur  two  plays,  prefented 
before  her  laft  Chriftmas    -      -      -     13     6     8 
1 2th  January  1573,  to  Lawrence  Dutton,  and 
his  fellows,  fervants  to  Sir  Robert  Lane 
Knight,  for  prefenting  a  play  before  her 
on  laft  St.  Stephen's  day,  at  night     -       6  13     4 
29th  February  1 5  7 1, to  Lawrence  Dutton,  and 
his  fellows,  for  prefenting  a  play  before 
heron  Shrove  Sunday,  at  night  -     -     13     6     8 
yth  January  157^,10  the  Earl  ofLeicefter's 
players  for  two  plays,  prefented  before 

her 13     68 

And  by  way  of  her   Majefty's   reward   for 

their  charges,  &c.      -      ----6134 
10th  January  157^5  for  two  plays  prefented 
before  her  this  Chriftmas,  viz. 

To  Lord  Clinton's  men    -     613     4 
To  William  Elderton's     -     6  13    4 

On 
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While  the   ad:ors   were  chiefly  children ; 
and  while  the  theatrical  companies  were  no- 
blemen's 

On  the  22d  February  157!}  to  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
cefter's  players,  for  preferring  a  play 
before  her  the  2 ift  inftant       -     -     £.  6  13    4 
And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward  3     6     $ 

1 8th  March  157!,  to  Richard  Mouncafter  for 
two  plays  prefented  before  her  on  Can- 
dlemas-day, and  Shrove-tuefday  laft 

20  marks. 

And  further  for  his  charges      -     20  marks. 
29th  December  1575,  to  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
cefter's  players,  for  prefenttng  a  play 
before  her,  on  Candlemas-day  at  night  10  —  — . 
2d  January  157-!,  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick's 
players,  for  prefenting  two  plays  before 
her,  on   St.  Stephen's  day,  and  New 
year's  day  laft,  at  night      -      -  20  —  — 

yth  January  157^,  to  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's players,  for  a  play  prefented  before 
her,  on  Candlemas  day,  at  night      -     10  —  — . 
nth  iMarch  157^,  to  Richard  Mouncafter, 
for  prefenting  a  play  before  her,  on 
Shrove  Sunday  laft     -----     10  —  — . 
nth  March  1 57.^,10  Lawrence  Dutton  and 
John  Dutton,  fervants  to  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  for  prefenting  a  play  before 
her,  on  Shrove  Monday  laft     -      -      10  — -  — 
20th  January  157^,  for  two  plays  prefented 
before  her,  in  the  Chriftmas  holydays 
laft,  viz. 

To  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  players      6134 
To  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  players      613    4 

And 
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blemen's  fervants;  the  theatres,  on  which  they 
prefented  their  interludes,  and  difplayed  their 

various 

And  to  each  of  them  by  way  of  her  Majefty's 

reward  j£.  10    "  -      -     -     -     -     £.  20 

On  the  3d  February  157^,  to  the  Earl  of  SufTex's 
players,  for  a  play  prefented  before  her, 
on  Candlemas- day  laft  -  -  -  -  6  rj  4 

And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward    -      -  13  —  — . 

20th  February  157*,  for  two  plays  prefented 
before  her,  on  Shrove  Sunday,  and 
Monday  laft ;  viz. 

To  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  players       6   17     4 
To  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  players     6   13     4 

And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward,  to  each 

of  them— 5  marks. 

gth  January  157-,  to  the  Earl  of  Leicefter's 
fervants,  for  a  play  prefented  before  her, 
in  the  Chriftmas  holydays  -  -  -  6  13  4 

And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward  -     -     3     6     8 
9th  January  157^  to  Lord  Howard's  fer- 
vants, for  a  play  prefented  before  her       613     4 

And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward       -       368 

I4th  March  157^  to  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's players,  for  a  play  on  Candlemas- 
day  laft  --------  10  —  — 

j6th  January  157^,  for  four  plays,  prefented 
before  her  Majefty,  viz. 
One  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  players. 
Two  by  the  Earl  of  Leicefter's  players. 
One  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  players. 

j^th  March  157!,  to  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's players,  for  a  play  prefented  be- 
fore her,  on  Shrove-tuefday  -  -  -  6  13  4 

And 
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various  powers  of  performance,  could  not  have 
been   very    large,    or   commodious.      When 

Queen 

And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward    -    j£«  3     6     8 
On  the  1 3th  March  157!,  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick's 
players,  for  a  play  prefented  before  her, 
oa  Shrove  Sunday      -      -      ---6  13     4. 
And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward   -     -     3     6     8 
1 8th  March  157^,  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick's 
players,  for  a  play  that  ftiould  have  been 
played  on  Candlemas-day  laft      -       -     6   13     4 
25th  January  157-^,  for  four  plays  prefented 
before  her,  including  the  reward  to  each 
of  them.  viz. 

To  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  players  10  —  — 
To  the  Earl  of  Leicefter's  players     10  —  — • 

To  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  players    10 

To  the  Lord  Straunge's  tumblers       10  —  -— 
23d  February  I57|£,  to  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's players,  for  a  play  prefented  before 
her,  on  Candlemas  -  day  laft      -     -     -     6  13     4 
And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward  -     -     3     6     8 
2?d  February  157  F\,to  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's players,  for  prefenting  a  play  be-* 
fore  her,  on  Shrove -tuefday  laft     -     -     6  13     4 
And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward       -     3     6     8 
23d  February  I57s%j  to  the  Earl  of  Darby's 
players,  for  a  play  prefented  before  her, 
on  Sunday  the  i4th  inftant      -     •    -     6  13     4 
And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward    -    -     3     6     8 
30th  January  158^,  to  Ralph  Bowes,  mafter 
of  her  Majefty's  game  of  Paris  garden, 
for  bringing  the  faid  game  before  her, 
on  St.  John's-day,  at  Chriftmas  laft    -     5  —  — • 

On 
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Queen  Elizabeth  did  her  beft,  to  entertain  the 
French  ambafTador,  with  her  tayllors,  payntors, 

JUkwtmen* 

On  the  20tb  January  1 58?,  for  three  plays,  prefent- 
ed  before  her,  viz. 
To  the  Earl  of  Suflex's  men  for  a  play 

on  St.  John's  day  at  night   -     £.  10  —  — 
To  the  Earl  of  Leicefter's  fervants 

for  a  play  on  St.  Stephen's  day   -   10  —  — — 
To  the  Earl  of  Darby's  men  for  a 

play  on  New  year's  day     -      -     10  — »  — 
1 3th  February  158?)  to  the  Earl  of  Leicef- 
ter's fervants,  for  a  play  prefented  be- 
fore her,  on  Shrove-tuefday     -     -     -     6   13     4 
And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward    -     -     3     6     8 
1 3th  February  158°,  to  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's fervants,  for  a  play  prefented  be- 
fore her,  on  Candlemas  day  laft     -     -     6   13     4 
And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward    -     -     3     6     8 
2d  July    1581,   to    Edward    Bowes,     the 
mafter  of  her  Majefty's  game  of  Paris 
garden,  for  two  reprefcntations  of  the 
faid  game  before  her,  at  Whitehall,  on 

the  23d  of  April,  and  ift  of  May  laft       10 

2ift  January  1581,  to  Edward  Bowes,  mafter 
of  her  Majefty's  game  of  Paris  garden, 
for  prefenting  the  faid  game  before  her, 
at  Weftminfter,  the  4th,  6th,  yth,  and 
laft  day  of  December  -  -  -  -  20  —  — - 
2ift  January  158^,  to  the  Lord  Strange's 
fervants,  for  fundry  feats  of  activity, 
{hewed  before  her,  on  Childermas  day 

laft 5 , 

And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward  -     -     5  —  — * 

On 
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filkwement  and  drappars,  "  to  garnijh  the  old 
"  garments  to  make  them  feme  frejh  agame ;" 

and 

On  the6th March  1 58|,to  her  Majefty's  players  for 
a  play  prefented  before  her ;  on  Shrove 
Sunday     _---      _--      £.  10  — ••  — • 
4th  March  158^,  to  her  Majefty's  players, 
for  three  plays  prefented  before  her,  at 
Chriftmas  and  Shrovetide     -     -     -     2O  —  — • 
2yth  February  i58§,  to  the  Lord  Admiral's 
players,  for  txvo  interludes,  prefented  be- 
fore her  Aiajefty,  on  the  Sunday  after 
Chriftmas  day,  and  Shrove  Sunday  laft  20  •—  -^ 
1 6th  March  158^,  to  her  Majefty's  players, 
for  two  interludes  prefented  before  her, 
onSt  Stephen's  day,  and  Shrove  Sunday  20  — «  —• 
zorh  March  158^,  to  the  Lord  Admiral's 
fervants,  for   certain  feats  of  activity, 
fhewed  before  her,  on  the  23  Decem- 
ber laft      -       -------6  13     4 

Alfo   for  a  play  prefented   before  her,  on 

Shrove-tuefday  bft     --       -.-6134, 
And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward     -     -     6  13     4 
1 5th  Alarch  1 58  ^ ,  to  John  Dutton  and  John 
Laubon  [Lanhem]  two  of  the  Queen's 
players,  for  two  interludes,  (hewed  be- 
fore  her,  on   St.  Stephen's  day,  and 
Shrove  Sunday  laft      -      -     -     -     -  20  — «  — 

£th  March  159°,  to  her  Majefty's  players 
for  four  interludes  prefented  before  her, 
on  St.  Stephen's  day,  Sunday  after  New- 
year's  day,  Twelfth  day,  and  Shrove 
Sunday  -  -  ..  -  --26  13  4 
And  by  w^y  of  her  Majefty's  reward  13  6  8 

On 
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and  with  all  her  houfes,  and  clouds,  and  hills, 
and  other  devices,  fhe  appears  neither  to  have 

made 

On  the  5th  March  159?,  to  the  faid  players,  for 
Ihewing   an  interlude  before   her,   on 
New  Year's  day  laft     -      -      -       ^.6134 
And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward  -     -     3     6     8 
D°     to  the  Lord  Admiral's  fervants,  for  two 
plays,  prefented  before  her,  on  St.  John's 
day,  and  Shrove-tuefday  laft        -     -     13     6     8 
And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward     -     -     6   13     4 
2Oth  February  159',  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford's 
fervants,  for  a  play  prefented  before  her, 
on  Twelfth  night  laft      -      -     -     -     10  •—  ~ 

D°     to  Lord  Strange's  fervants,  for  fix  plays, 
prefented  before  her,  at  Whitehall — viz. 
— St.   John's  Day;     Innocents    Day; 
New     Year's    Day  ;       Sunday    after 
Twelfth   Day ;    Shrove   Sunday ;    and 
Shrove  Tuefday     ------40  —  — 

And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward       -     20  —  — 
D°     to  the  Earl  of  SufTex's  fervants,  for  a 
play  prefented  before  her,   on   Sunday 
after  New  Year's  day,  the  2d  of  Janu- 
ary laft      -      _______     10 • 

27th  February  159!,  to  her  Majefty's  play- 
ers for  a  play  prefented  by  them  be- 
fore her,  on  St.  Stephen's  day  laft    -      10  —  •— 
7th  March  I59f,  to  Lord  Strange's  fervants 
for  three  plays  prefented  before  her  Ma- 
jefty  at  Hampton-court,  viz.  St.  John's 
Night ;  New  Year's  Eve  ;  and  New 
Year's  day      -      --.--_     20—  — . 
And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward       -     10  —  — 
I  rth  March  159*-,  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's 

fervants 


• 
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made  any  fplendid  mow,   nor  furnimed  any 
adequate  accommodations.     The  children  of 

St. 


fervants,  for  two  plays  prefented  before 
her  Majefty  at  court,  viz.  on  St.  John's 
day,  at  night,  andTwellth  day,  at  night  £.  13     6     8 
And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward       -       6  13     4 
On  the  2  7th  November  1597,  to  John  Hemings  and 
Thomas  Pope^   fervants   to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  for  fix  interludes,  prefent- 
ed before  her  M?jefty,  in  the  Chriftmas 
holydays   laft      -       -      -     -     _     _     40  —  —- 
And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward       -     2O  —  — 
> (i}  3d  December  1598,  to  John  Hemings  and 
Thomas    Pope,  fervants  to  the   Lord 
Chamberlain,  for  four  interludes,  pre- 
fented before  her  Majefty     -     -     -     26  13     4 
And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward      -     13     6     8 
D°     to  Robert  Shaiv,  and  Thomas  Downton, 
fervants  of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  for 
two  plays  prdeated  before  her    -     -     13     6     8 
And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward        -       6   13     4 
i#th  February  15^,  to  John  Hemings,  for 
three  interludes,  (hewed  before  her,  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  fervants,  viz.  on 
St.  Stephen's  day,  at  night,  Twelfth  day 
atnight-,  and  Shrove  Sunday,  at  night     20  —  — 

And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward       -     10 

D°  to  John  'Shawe  for  two  plays  prefented 
before  her,  by  the  Lord  Admiral's  fer- 
vants, on  St.  John's  day;  and  New 

Year's  day -     .     20  marks. 

And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward       -  £,  6  13    4 
D*     to  Robert  Browne^  for  a  play  prefented 

D  d  before 
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St.  Paul's  probably  exhibited  their  paftimes  in 
the  hall  of  their  own  fchool-houfe.  The 
regular  companies  had  only  the  public  inns, 
within  the  city  of  London,  where  they  could 
pleafe  by  acting,  and  obtain  their  fubliitence 
by  pleafing. 

The  year  r  570  has  been  marked,  by  our  the- 
atrical hiftorians,  as  the  probable  epoch,  of  the 
firfl  eredion  of  regular  playhoufes.  As  early  as 
the  year  1576,  there  certainly  exifted  a  build- 
ing, which  was  appropriated  to  fcenic  repre- 
fentations,  and  was  emphatically  called  THE 
THEATRE.  It  was  probably  fituated  in  the 
Blackfriers,  without  the  Lord  Mayor's  jurif- 
diclion  (J).  Before  the  year  1583,  theatres 

and 


before  her,  by  the  Earl  of  Darby's  fer- 

vants,  on  Shrove-tuefday,  at  night  -  6  13  4 

And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward  5  marks. 

Iith  March  1600-1,  to  John  Hemings,  for 
three  interlude?,  prefented  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  fcrvants,  at  Chrirtmas 
laft  • 30 

(d)  The  privy  council  on  the  ift  of  Auguft  1577,  wrote  to 
Lord  Wentworth,  to  the  Mafter  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,  "  that  for  avoiding;  th?  ficknefs  from 
u  the  heai  of  the  weather,  they  take  immediate  order,  as  the 
"  Lord  Mayor  had  done  within  the  city,  that  fuch  players  as 
"  da  ufe  to  play  without  the  city,  within,  that  county  [Mid- 

"diefexl 
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and  curtaines  were  familiarly  known,  and  pu- 
ritanically reprobated,  as  Venus  palaces  (e ). 
Before  the  year  1586,  there  was  a  playhoufe 
at  Newington-butts,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
which  was  denominated  the  Theatre  (f).  The 
paffion  for  theatrical  reprefentations  was,  at 
that  time,  become  exceffive;  as  we  may  learn, 
indeed,  from  Stubbs's  Anatomy  of  Abufes,  :  So 
there  were  managers,  who  endeavoured  to 
gratify  the  popular  pam*on  for  fcenic  amufe- 
ment,  by  erecting  theatres.  But,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  calculate  the  number  of  playhoufes,  in  thofe 
days,  nor  to  afcertain  their  fites.  It  feems, 
however,  certain,  that,  while  the  beams  of 

"  dlefex]  as  the  Theatre,  and  fuch  like,  (hall  forbear  any 
u  more  to  play  until  Michaelmas  be  paft." 

(e}  Stubbs's  Anatomy  of  Abufes  1583,  fign.  LV.  Stubbs 
immediately  fubjoins,  "  For  proof  whereof,  but  marke 
"  the  flocking  and  running  to  theaters  and  curtens,  daylie 
"  and  hourely,  night  and  daye,  tyme  and  tyde,  to  iee  playes 
<4  and  enterludes,  where  fuch  wanton  geitures,  fuch  bawdie 
"  fpeaches;  fuch  laughing  and  fleering:  fuch  kifllng  and 
"  buffing  :  fuch  clipping  and  culling  :  fuch  wirskinge  and 
"  glancinge  of  wanton  eyes,  and  the  like  is  ufed,  as  is  won- 
"  derful  to  behold." — We  may  ealily  fuppofe,  Stubbs  did 
not  fo  much  defign  to  draw  a  picture,  a^  to  daub  a  caraca-* 
ture. 

(f)  The  letters  of  the  privy  council,  dated  the  lith  of 
May  15861  directing  the  theatres  to  be  (hut  up,  for  pre- 
venting peftilence, 

D  d  z  Shakfpeare's 
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Shakfpeare's  fun  brightened  the  ftage,  there 
were  feven  principal  theatres  in  London,  and 
its  fubnrbs :  The  Globe  on  the  Bankfide,  the 
Curtain  in  Shoreditch,  the  Red -bull  in  St. 
John's  ilreet,  and  the  Fortune  in  White-crofs 
(rreet ;  the  Theatre  in  Blackfriers,  the  Cock- 
pit in  Drury-lane,  and  a  more  private  play- 
houfe  in  Whitefriers  :  Add  to  thefe,  the 
feveral  theatres,  which  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
arifen  in  St.  Saviour's  parim  from  this  paffion 
of  the  people,  who  laudably  preferred  the 
fentimental  pleafure  of  the  drama,  to  the 
fa vage, entertainment  of  bear-baiting. 

But,  this  preference,  which  encreafed  the 
number  of  theatres,  gave  offence  to  thofe, 
who  wiihed  to  influence  the  people,  in  their 
religious  opinions,  and  to  direct  them,  in 
their  focial  conducl.  A  violent  outcry  was, 
now,  railed  againft  the  number  of  playhoufes. 
Complaints  were  repeatedly  made  to  the  (g) 

privy- 

QJ-)  The  veftry  of  St.  Saviour's,  South  wark,  where  fb 
many  playhoufes  had  been  erected,  thought  fit  to  order,  on 
the  1 9th  July  1598,  w  that  a  petition  fliall  be  made  to  the 
u  bodye  of  the  councell,  concerning  the  playhoufes  in  this 
tc  parifh  ;  wherein  the  enormities  fhall  be  mowed  that  comes 
«.*  thereby  to  the  parifh  ;  and  that  in  refpeft  thereof  they 
"  may  be  difmiiTed  and  put  down  from  playing  :  And  that 
"  iiij  or  ij  of  the  churchwardens  &c  flii.ll  prefent  the  caufe 

"  with 
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privy-council,  of  the  manifold  abufes,  that 
had  grown  from  the  many  houfes,  which  were 
employed  in,  and  about  London,  for  common 
ffoge  plays.  Thefe  complaints  were,  at  length, 
fully  confidered  by  the  privy-council.  The 
wife  men,  who  compofed  the  councils  of  Eli- 
zabeth declared,  that  flage-playing  was  not 
evil  in  itfelf.  They  diftinguilhed  between  the 
ufe,  and  the  abufe,  of  falutary  recreations,  in 
a  well  governed  Jlate.  And  they  determined, 
"as  her  Majeftie  fometimes  took  delight  in 
"  feeing,  and  hearing  the  ftage  plays,"  to 
regulate  the  ftage,  by  reducing  the  number 
of  theatres,  and  increasing  their  ufefulnefs. 
For  thefe  ends,  the  privy- council,  who  did 
not  diftruft  their  own  power,  iifued,  on  the 
22d  of  June  1600,  an  order  "  for  the  reftraint 
"  of  the  immoderate  ufe  of  playhoufes," 

"  with  a  colle&or  of  the  Borough-fide,  and  another  of  the 
11  Bankfide."  As  the  playhoufes  were  not  put  down,  the 
fame  veftry  tried  to  derive  a  profit  from  them,  by  tything 
them  ;  and  on  the  28th  of  March  1600  :  u  It  was  ordered, 
'<  that  the  churchwardens  fhall  talk  with  the  players  for 
"  tithes  for  their  playhoufes,  and  for  the  reft  of  the  new 
*'  tanne  houfes,  near  thereabouts  within  the  liberty  of  the 
"  Cl'mke^  and  for  money  for  the  poore  according  to  the  order 
*c  taken  before  my  Lords  of  Canterbury,  London,  and  Mr 
"  of  the  Revels."  [Thefe  curious  extracts  were  copied 
from  the  parifh-regifter.] 

D  d  7  which 
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which,  as  it  does  honour  to  their  wifdom,  and 
is  curious  in  itfelf,  I  have  fubjoined  in  a  mar- 
ginal note  (k). 

In 

(b]  An  order  of  the  privy -council  for  the  rcftraint  of  the 
number  of  playhoufes.  [From  the  council- regiller  of  the 
22d  of  June  1600.] 

«  Whereas  divers  complaints  have  been  heretofore 
made  unto  the  Lords  and  others  of  her  Majefty's  privy- 
council,  of  the  manifold  abufes  and  (Jifordcrs  that  have  grown 
and  do  continue  by  occafion  of  many  houfe?,  erecled,  and 
employed  /«,  and  about^  the  city  of  London,  for  common 
ftage  plays  :  And  now  very  lately  by  reafon  of  fome  com- 
plaints exhibited  by  fundry  perfons  againft  the  buildijlg  of  the 
like  houfe  in  or  near  Golding-lane,  by  one  Edward  Allen, 
a  fervant  of  the  right  honble  the  Lord  Admiral,  the  matter 
as  well  in  general ty  touching  all  the  iai'd  houfes  for  ftage 
plays,  and  the  ufe  of  playing,  as  in  particular,  concerning  the 
faid  houfe  now  in  hand  to  be  built  in  or  near  Golding-lane, 
hath  been  brought  into  queftion  and  confultation  among 
their  Lordfhips.  Forafmuch  as  it  is  manifestly  known,  and 
granted  that  the  multitude  of  the  faid  hcufes,  and  the  mif- 
government  of  them,  hath  been  and  is  daily  occafion,  of  trie 
idle,  riotous,  and  diflblute  living  of  great  numbers  of  people, 
that  leaving  all  fuch  honeft  and  pair.ful  courfc  of  life  as  they 
fhould  follow,  do  meet  and  afiemble  there,  and  of  many  par- 
ticular abufes  and  diforders  that  do  thereupon  cnfue.  And 
yet  neverthelefs  it  is  confidered  that  tne  ufe  and  exercife  of 
fuch  plays  (not  being  evil  in  itfelf)  may  with  a  good  order 
and  moderation,  be  fuffered  in  a  well-governed  ftate :  And 
that  her  Majefty  being  pleafcd  fometimes  to  take  delight 
and  recreation  in  the  fight  and  hearing  of  them,  fome  order 
is  fit  to  be  taken,  for  the  allowance  and  maintenance  of  fuch 

peifons 
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In  this  theatrical  edi<fl  of  the  privy-council, 
we  fee  the  wiidom  of  Elizabeth's  minifters. 

They 

perfons  as  are  thought  meeteft  in  that  kind  to  yield  her  Ma- 
jefty  recreation  and  delight,  and  confequently  of  the  houfes 
that  muft  ferve  for  publick  playing  to  keep  them  in  exercife. 
To  the  end  therefore  that  both  the  great  abufes  of  the  plavs 
and  playing- houfes  may  be  redrefied,  and  yet  the  aforcfaid 
ufe  and  moderation  of  them  retained  ;  The  Lords  and  the 
reft  of  her  Mojefty's  privy-council,  with  one  and  full  con- 
fcnt  have  ordered  in  manner  and  form  as  followed! : — 

Firft — That  there  {hall  be  about  the  city  two  houfes  and 
no  more,  allowed  to  ferve  for  the  ufe  of  the  common  {rage 
plays  ;  of  the  which  houfes,  one  (hall  be  in  Surrey,  in  that 
place  which  is  commonly  called  the  Bankjlde  or  thereabouts, 
and  the  other  in  Middlefex. — And  for  as  much  as  their 
Lordfhips  have  been  informed  by  Edmund  Tilney  Efqr.  her 
Majefty's  fervant,  and  Mafter  of  the  Revels,  that  the  houfe 
now  in  hand  to  be  built  by  the  faid  Edward  Allen,  is  not 
intended  to  increafe  the  number  of  the  playhoufes  but  to  be 
inftead  of  another  (namely  the  Curtain)  which  is  either  to 
be  ruined,  and  plucked  down,  or  to  be  put  to  fome  other 
good  ufe,  as  alfo  that  the  fituation  thereof  is  meet  and  con- 
venient for  that  purpofe  ;  It  is  likewifc  ordered,  that  the 
faid  houfe  of  Allen  fhall  be  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  two 
houfes.,  and  namely  for  the  houf~  to  be  allowed  in  Middlefex 
for  the  company  of  players  belonging  to  the  Lord  Admiral, 
fo  as  the  houfe  called  the  Curtain  be  (as  it  is  pretended) 
either  ruinated,  or  applied  to  fome  other  good  ufe.  And  for 
the  other  houfe  to  be  allowed  on  Surrey  fide,  whereas  their 
Lordihips  are  pleafed  to  permit,  to  the  company  of  players, 
that  fhall  play  there,  to  make  their  own  choice,  which  they 
will  have,  of  divers  houfes  that  are  there,  choofing  one  of 
them  and  no  more.  And  the  faid  company  of  players,  being 
D  d  4  ths 
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They  allowed  the  life  of  theatres,  but  endea- 
voured, by  corrective  regulations,  to  prevent 
the  abufes  of  them ;  acknowledging,  in  the 

the  fcrvants  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  that  are  to  play  there, 
have  made  choice,  of  the  houfe  called  The  GLOBE  ;  it  is 
ordered,  that  the  faid  houfe  and  none  other  fhall  be  there 
allowed:  And  efpeciaily  it  is  forbidden  that  any  ftage,plays 
fhall  be  played  (as  fometimes  they  have  been)  in  any  com- 
mon inn  for  publick  aflembly  in  or  near  about  the  city. 

Secondly — Forafmuch  as  thefe  dage  plays,  by  the  multitude 
of  houfes  and  company  of  players  have  been  fo  frequent 
not  ferving  for  recreation,  but  inviting  and  calling  the  peo- 
ple daily  from  their  trade  and  work:  to  mifpcnd  their  time. 
It  is  like  wife  ordered,  that  the  two  feveral  companies  of 
players  affigned  unto  the  two  houfes  allowed,  may  play  each 
of  them  in  their  feyeral  houfe  twice  a  week,  and  no  oftener  ; 
and  efpeciaily  they  (hall  refrain  to  play  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
upon  pain  of  imprifonment  and  further  penalty  :  And  that 
they  (hall  forbear  altogether  in  the  time  of  Lent,  and  like- 
wife  at  fuch  time  and  times  as  any  extraordinary  ficknefs 
or  infection  of  difeafe  mall  appear  to  be  in  or  about  the  city. 

Thirdly — Becaule  the  orders  will  be  of  little  force  and  effect 
unlefs  they  be  duly  put  in  execution,  by  thcfc  unto  whom  it 
appertaineth  to  fee  them  executed  :  It  is  ordered  that  feveral 
copies  of  thefe  orders  (hall  be  fent  to  the  Lord  A'layor  of 
London,  and  to  the  juftices  of  the  peace  of  the  counties  of 
Middlefex,  and  Surrey,  and  that  letters  (hall  be  written  unto 
them  from  their  Lordfhips,  ftridtly  charging  them  to  fee  to 
the  execution  of  the  fame,  as  well  by  committing  to  prifon 
any  owners  of  playhoufes,  and  players,  as  (hall  difobey  and 
refift  thefe  orders,  as  by  any  other  good  and  lawful  means 
that,  in  their  difcretion  they  fhall  find  expedient,  and  to  cer- 
tify their  Lordftiips  from  time  to  time  as  they  fhall  fee  caufe 
of  their  proceedings  herein." 

language 
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language  of  John  Taylor,  the  water- poet : 
"  For,  plays  are  good,  or  bad,  as  they  are  us'd  j 
"  And,  beft  inventions  often  are  abus'd." 

For  all  the  falutary  purpofes  of  honejl  recrea- 
tion, they  deemed  two  playhoufes  fufficient ; 
one  in  Middlefex,  which  was  to  be  T^be  For- 
tune j  and  one  in  Surrey,  to  be  The  Globe  : 
And,  foreseeing  that  thofe  regulations  would 
be  of  little  effect,  without  enforcement,  either 
for  enjoying  the  ufe,  or  correcting  the  abufe, 
of  many  playhoufes,  the  privy-council  wrote 
letters  from  Greenwich,  on  the  22d  of  June 
1600,  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  to 
the  juftices  of  Middlefex,  and  of  Surrey  ; 
urging  them,  by  every  proper  motive,  to 
carry  thofe  wife  regulations  into  effectual  exe- 
cution (/').  Owing  to  whatever  caufe,  whe- 
ther want  of  authority,  in  the  magistrates,  or 
want  of  inclination  in  the  men,  theie  orders 
of  the  privy-council  were  not  executed.  The 
diforders  of  the  playhoufes  rather  increafed, 
than  diminished.  The  mayor,  and  aldermen 
of  London,  felt  the  grievance,  without  being 
able  to  apply  the  remedy  :  For,  they  were 
neither  urged,  by  the  clamour  of  the  multi- 
tude, nor  fupported,  by  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  who  now  relifhed  theatrical  amufements, 

(»)  Council-regifter  of  the  22d  June  1600. 
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as  they  were  better  accommodated,  in  the 
many  ftew  playhoufes,  and  better  gratified  by 
the  reprefentation  of  Shakfpeare's  dramas. 
The  privy-council  did  not  fo  much  partake 
of  the  fcenic  enthufiafm  of  the  people,  as 
they  viewed  the  popular  concourfc  to  fcenic 
reprefentations,  in  the  light  of  a  political 
diforderj  which,  having  increafed  under  re- 
ftraint,  required  correction,  rather  than  coun- 
tenance. In  this  fpirit,  they  wrote  a  flrohger 
letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  aldermen,  of 
London,  on  the  31(1  of  December  1601  ; 
reprehending  part  neglects,  and  requiring  fu- 
ture compliance  with  the  former  orders  (;X 

The 

(/'}  The  following  is  a  tranfcript  of  the  letter  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  aldermen,  from  the  council -regifter  of  the  3 lit 
of  December  1601  : 

<e  We  have  received  a  letter  from  you,  renewing  a 
complaint  of  the  great  abufe  and  diforder  within  and  about 
the  city  of  London,  by  reafon  of  the  multitude  of  ptayhoufes, 
and  the  inordinate  refort  and  concourfc  of  liiffclute  and  idle 
people  daily  unto  publick  ilage  plays  ;  for  the  which  in- 
formation, as  wee  do  commend  your  Lorufhip  hecaufe  it 
bctokencth  your  care  and  defire  to  reform  the  diforcicrs  of 
the  city  ;  So  wee  muft  let  you  know,  that  we  did  much  ra- 
ther expect  to  underlhnd  that  our  order  (fet  down  and  pre- 
(cribcd  about  a  year  and  a  half  fince  for  reformation  of  the 
faid  difordcrs  upon  the  like  complaint  at  that  time)  had  been 
duly  executed,  than  to  find  the  fame  diforders  and  abufes  fo 
much  increafed  as  they  are.  The  blame  whereof,  as  we 

cannot 
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The  privy-council,  on  the  fame  day,  wrote, 
with  a  (harper  pen,  to  the  juftices  of  Middle- 
fex,  and  Surrey,  letters  of  reproof,  rather  than 
directions,  in  thefe  energetic  terms :  "  It  is 
in  vain  for  us  to  take  knowledge  of  great 

c;KKiot  but  impute  in  great  part  to  the  juftices  of  the  peace 
.  or  fome  of  them  in  the  counties  of  Middlefex,  and  Surrey, 
who  had  fpecial  dire-flion  and  charge  from  us  to  fee  our  faid 
order  executed,  for  the  confines  of  the  city,  wherein  the 
mod  part  of  thofe  playhoufes  are  fituate  :  So  wee  do  wifh 
that  it  might  appear  unto  us,  that  any  thing  hath  been  en- 
deavoured by  the  predecefibr  of  you  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
by  you  the  aldermen,  for  the  redrefs  of  the  faid  enormities, 
iind  for  obfervation  and  execution  of  our  faid  order  within  the 
city :  We  do  therefore  once  again  renew  hereby  our  di- 
reclion  unto  you,  (as  we  have  done  by  our  letters  to  the 
juftices  of  Middlefex,  and  Surrey)  concerning  the  obfervation 
of  our  former  order,  which  wee  do  pray  and  require  you  to 
caufe  duiy  and  diligently  to  be  put  in  execution  for  all  points 
thereof,  and  efpecially  for  the  exprefs  and  ftreight  prohi- 
bition of  anymore  playhoufes,  than  thofe  two  that  are  men- 
tioned and  allowed  in  the  faid  order  :  Charging  and  ftraitly 
commanding  all  fuch  perfons  as  are  the  owners  of  any  the 
houfes  ufcd  for  ftage  plays  within  the  city,  not  to  permit 
any  more  public  plays  to  be  ufed,  exercifed,  or  fhowed  from 
henceforth  in  their  faid  hcufes  :  and  to  take  bonds  of  them 
(if  you  (ball  find  it  needful)  for  the  performance  thereof,  or 
if  they  (hail  rtfufe  to  eater  into  bonds,  or  to  obferve  our 
faid  order,  then  to  commit  them  to  prifon,  untill  they  {hall 
conform  themfelves  thereunto  :  And  fo  praying  you,  as 
yourfelf  do  make  the  complaint,  and  find  the  enormity,  fo  to 
^pply  your  beft  endeavour  to  the  remedy  of  the  abufe." 

abufes, 
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abufes,  and  to  give  order  for  redrefs,  if  our 
directions  find  no  better  execution,  than  it 
feemeth  they  do  ;  and  we  muft  needs  impute 
the  blame  thereof  to  you,  the  juftices  of  peace, 
that  are  put  in  trull  to  fee  them  performed  ; 
whereof  we  may  give  you  a  plain  infhnce  in 
the  great  abufe  continued,  or  rather  increafed, 
in  the  multitude  of  playhoufes,  and  ftage  plays, 
in,  and  about,  the  city  of  London  (/£)." 

In  thofe  proceedings,  for  restraining  the 
number  of  playhoufes,  and  checking  the  po- 
pular concourfe  to  fcenic  entertainments,  a 
difcerning  eye  may  perceive,  that  ftage  plays, 
rather  than  the  Englifh  ftage  in  general  had 
rifen  to  great,  though  not  to  the  greateft 
fpkndour.  At  the  demife  of  Elizabeth,  Shak- 
fpearc  had  produced  two  and  twenty  of  his 
immortal  dramas.  The  commiliion,  which 
Elizabeth  eftablimed,  in  1589,  for  reviling 
plays,  before  Shakipeare's  appearance,  as  a  dra- 
mattir,  had  an  obvious  tendency  to  form  the 
chaflity  of  his  mufe  ;  as  the  challity  of  Shak- 
ipeare's mufe  had  the  fame  tendency  to  reform 
the  popular  tafte.  To  this  pure  fource  of  re- 
finement, and  of  pleafure,  we  may  trace  the 
popular  paffion  for  theatrical  reprefentatjons, 
which  the  minifters  of  Elizabeth  regarded  as 

(k]  Council-regifter  of  that  date. 
I  a  diforder, 
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a  diforder,  requiring  neceffary  reform.  The 
concourfe  of  the  peopte  to  the  playhoufe 
enabled  the  managers  of  them,  firft,  to  furniih 
fimple  accommodation,  then  to  give  greater 
convenience,  and  laftly,  to  fuperadd  orna^- 
mental  fplendour  :  This  progrefs  of  improve- 
ment, we  may  remark,  drew  ftill  more  the 
popular  refort  j  while  more  ample  recompenfe 
iupplied  the  means  of  higher  gratification  to 
the  multitudes,  who,  at  the  demiie  of  Eliza- 
beth, found  in  theatrical  representations  their 
greateft  amufement. 

Such  are  the  various  views,  which  thofe  new 
notices  give  of  the  ftage,  in  England,  at  every 
ftep  of  its  progrefs.  As  Scotland  was  inha- 
bited, during  every  period,  by  people  of  the 
fame  lineage,  its  laws,  its  cuftoms,  and  its 
amufements,  were,  in  every  age,  nearly  alike. 
When  the  warlike  fports  of  the  field  were 
fafhionable  among  the  valorous  people  of 
England,  tournaments,  and  other  martial 
paftimes,  were  the  delight  of  the  hardy  inha- 
bitants of  Scotland  (/).  When  London  had  its 
abbot  of  mifrule,  Edinburgh  had  its  abbot 

(/)  Arnot's  Edin*.  71  :  William  the  Lion,  who  died  in 
1212,  gave  to  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  a  valley,  on  the 
road  to  Leith,  for  the  fpecial  purpofe  of  holding  tournaments 
and  other  manly  feats  of  arms. 

Of 
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of  (/#)  unreafon ;  when  the  citizens  of  London 
amufed  themfe'ves  with  the  feftive  feats  of 
Robin  Hood,  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  di- 
verted themfelves  with  the  manly  exercifes  of 
Robert  (K)  Hude  ;  and  while  the  youth  of 
London  rofe  in  tumult,  when  their  f ports 
were  retrained,  the  (0)  bairns  of  Edinburgh 
ran  into  infurreclion,  when  an  attempt  was 
made,  at  the  asra  of  the  Reformation,  to 
iupprefs  the  game  of  Robin  Hood.  In  Scot- 
land, the  drama  held  the  lame  courfc,  as  in 
England,  from  rudenefs  to  refinement  j  be- 
ginning with  fcripiural  (p)  MYSTERIES;  im- 
proving with  MORALITIES  ;  and  finijhing  off 
with  wonarckickc  TRAGEDIES  (q}. 

(ni]  Arnot's  Edlir.  77.  In  1555,  the  parliament  of 
Scotland  pafled  an  act  "  Anentis  Robert  Hude  and  Abbot 
"  of  Un-reafon;"  whereby  it  was  ordained,  "  that  in  all 
"  times  cummyng,  na  maner  of  perfon  be  chofcn  Robert 
"  Hude,  nor  Little  John,  Abbot  of  Unreafun,  Qi_ieenis  of 
*'  May,  nor  otherwife,  nouther  in  burgh,  nor  to  Landwart." 
[Skenes  Aftes,  1597,  P-  I5°-]  T!l°'~e  fports  of  the  field 
•were  furely  very  harmlefs,  perhaps  falutary  :  But,  the  mo- 
ralitieS)  which,  at  that  very  epoch,  were  fct  forth  by  Sir  David 
Lyndfay,  were  certainly  in  the  higheir.  degree  obfcene,  in 
their  reprefcntation,  and  immoral,  in  their  tendency. 
(»)  Id. 

(o)  Let  no  minute  commentator  remark  the  Scotticifm  of 
that  good  old  Englifl}  word,  which  is  fometimes  ufed  by 
Shakfpeare,  and  Ben  Johnfon. 

(/)  &.  75.  (?)  Lord  Stirling's  Works. 

It 
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It  was  not  at  Edinburgh  alone,  that  the 
Abbot  of  Unrcojon  pra&ifed  his  rujiick  revehy. 
At  Aberdeen,  a  city,  noted  in  every  age  for 
hilarity,  they  had  in  very  early  times,  an  Ab- 
bot of  (?')  Bonne- Ac3rdey  who  gratified  the 
citizens  with  a  play ;  a  fcriptural  play,  or 
myftery  (s}.  About  a  century  after  the  adting 
of  the  myftery  of  the  Haliblude  on  the  Wynd- 
mytlhitt,  at  Aberdeen,  Sir  David  Lyndfay  ex- 
hibited his  moralities  upon  the  Caftlehill,  near 
Cowpar-in-Fife.  The  farcafm  of  the  fatirift 

(/•)  "  1445  April  the  3<3th:  The  council  and  many  of 
w  the  gild-brethren  for  letting  andjtanching  of  divers  enor- 
"  mities  done  in  time  bygone  by  the  abbots  of  the  burgh 
t:  called  of  bone  acorde  [propofed]  that  in  time  coming  they 
"  will  giue  no  fees  to  no  fuch  abbots ;  and  for  this  inftant 
"  year  they  will  haue  no  fuch  abbot,  but  that  the  alderman 
«  for  the  time  and  any  baillie  he  chufes  to  take  with  (join  til) 
"  him  to  fupply  that  faute  (want)."  [MS.  extracts  from  the 
city  records  of  Aberdeen.]  The  Abbot  of  Bonne  dcorde 
was,  however,  fo  agreeable  to  the  people,  that  he  continued 
long  ^frer  to  gratify  them  yearly  with  public  fports :  And,  the 
fees,  which  were  obje&ed  to,  in  1445,  were  afterwards  fet- 
tled at  ten  merhtz  year.  [City  records,  yth  Auguft  1486.] 

(s)  On  the  22d  of  October  1445,  Thomas  Lawfon  was 
received,  as  a  burgefs  of  Aberdeen,  a  privilege,  which  was 
lately  granted  him,  when  he  was  abbot  of  bonne  acorde,  for 
his  expences  laid  out  by  him  in  a  certain  play  [ludoj  de  ly 
hallblude  apud  ly  Wyndmyll  bill.  [MS.  extracts  from  the 
city  records,  which  were  written,  in  thofe  times,  partly  in 
low  Latin,  and  partly  in  Norman  French.] 

was 
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was  chiefly  levelled  at  the  prelats,  the  monks, 
and  the  nunsy  who  were  exhibited,  as  extremely 
worthlefs  :  But,  what  muft  have  been  the 
coarfenefs  of  the  barons,  the  dames,  and  the 
monarch,  who  could  hear  fuch  ribaldry,  with- 
out indignation,  and  fee  fuch  obfcenenefs, 
without  a  blum  (/). 

A  reformation  was,  however,  at  hand,  which 
is  faid  to  have  been  brought  forward,  full  as 
much  by  the  moralities  of  Lindfay,  as  by  the 
fermons  of  Knox.  The  Church  of  Scotland, 
as  it  adopted  its  fundamental  principles,  from 
the  religious  practices  of  Geneva,  at  the  fame 
time  ailumed  its  enmity  to  dramatic  exhibi- 
tions. It  is,  neverthelefs,  certain,  that  a 
company  of  players  performed  at  Perth,  in 

(?)  It  appears  from  Ireland's  Colle&anea,  vol.  iv.  p.  300, 
as  Mr.  Malone  has  indeed  remarked,  that  when  the  marriage 
of  James  the  ivth  with  Margaret,  the  eldeft  daughter  of 
Henry  the  v'lith.,  was  celebrated  at  Edinburgh,  in  1503, 
"  after  dynnar  a  moralitie  was  played  by  the  faid  Matter 
u  Inglifhe  and  hys  companyonsj  in  the  prcfcnce  of  the  King 
"  and  Qwene,  and  then  daunces  were  daunced."  Yet,  the 
hiftorian  of  the  ftage  feems  not  to  have  adverted,  that  Mailer 
Inglifhe,  and  his  companyons,  with  menftrells  of  mufick,  ac- 
companied Margaret  from  Wyndfor-caftle  to  Holyrood- 
houfe.  [Ib.  267-280-289.]  I  have,  however,  fhown  from 
the  evidence  of  records,  the  e.xiftence  of  fimilar  plays,  in 
Scoland,  upwards  of  half  a  century  before  that  memorable 
epoch. 

June 
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June  1589.  In  obedience,  indeed,  to  the  act 
of  the  aiTemblyj  which  had  been  made,  in 
(u)  1^75,  they  applied  to  the  confiftory  of  the 
church,  for  a  licence  ;  (hewing  a  copy  of  their 
play  :  And,  they  were,  accordingly,  permit- 
ted to  ad  the  play,  on  condition,  however, 
"  that  no  fwearing,  banning*  nor  any  fcur- 
"  rility  mall  be  fpoken*  which  would  be  a 
"  fcandal  to  religion,  and  an  evil  example  to 
"  others  (v)."  Thus,  it  appears,  that  the 
church  of  Scotland  adopted  analogous  mea- 

(a)  «  By  the  Geiieral  AfTembly  begun  and  halden  at 
<c  Edinburgh  the  yth  day  of  March  1574; 

"  It  is  thoucht  meit  and  concludit  yat  na  clerk  playes,  cd- 
"  medics  or  tragedies  be  maid  of  yd  cannonicall  Scriptures 
u  alfweil  new  as  auld  on  Sabboth  day  nor  wark  day  in  time 
"  coming.  The  contravenars  hereof  (if  they  be  minifters) 
u  to  be  fecludit  fra  yr  fundtion  and  if  they  be  utheris  to  be 
f<  punifhit  be  ye  difcipline  of  ye  kirk  j  and  ordains  an  article 
tl  to  be  given  in  to  fick  as  fitts  upon  ye  policie  yat  for  uther 
«  playes  comedies  tragedies  and  utheris  profaine  playes  as 
*'  are  not  maid  upon  authentick  pairtes  of  ye  Scriptures^ 
"  may  be  confident  before  they  be  exponit  publi&lie  and 
"  yat  they  be  not  played  upon  ye  Sabboth  dayes."  [From 
the  MS.  "  Biiik  of  the  Univerfal  Kirk  of  Scotland  quhairin 
"  ye  heides  and  conclufiones  devyfit  be  the  minifters  and 
'«  commiflioners  of  the  particular  kirks  thairof  are  fpecially 
tc  expreffit  and  containit."] 

(v)  An  Account  of  Perth,  1796,  p.  40^  by  the  Rev.  Mr* 
Scott,  wha  quotes  the  old  records  for  the  fails* 

E  e  fures 
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fures  to  the  judicious  regulations  of  the  wile 
minifters  of  England,  at  the  fame  epoch  ;  by 
allowing  the  ufe,  but  preventing  the  abufe  of 
dramatic  exhibitions.  As  a  fcholar,  and  a 
poet,  King  James  admired  the  drama.  And, 
fome  ILnglifh  comedians  coming  to  Edinburgh, 
in  1599,  he  gave  them  a  licenfe  to  aft,  though 
he  thereby  offended  the  ecdejiafticst  who 
wanted  not  fuch  provocation  to  diilurb  his 
government  (w). 

(«/)  ArchbifliopSpottifwood  gives  the  following  account  of 
that  tranfadion:  "  In  the  end  of  the  year  [1599]  happened  fome 
"  new  jars  betwixt  the  King  and  the  minifters  of  Edinburgh; 
"  becaufe  of  a  company  of  Englifli  comedians,  whom  the 
"  King  had  liccnfed  to  play  within  the  burgh.  The  minif- 
"  ters  being  offended  with  the  liberty  given  them,  did  ex- 
"  claim  in  their  fermons  againft  ftage-players,  their  unruli- 
"  nefs  and  immodeft  behaviour}  and  in  their  feffions  made 
"  an  a6t,  prohibiting  people  to  refort  unto  their  plays^  tinder  pain 
"  of  the  church  cenfures.  The  King,  taking  this  to  be  a 
"  difcharge  of  his  licenfe,  called  the  fcflions  before  the  coun- 
u  cil,  and  ordained  them  to  annul  their  act,  and  not  to  re- 
"  ftrain  the  people  from  going  to  thcfe  comedies  :  Which 
"  they  promifed,  and  accordingly  performed ;  whereof  pub- 
"  lication  was  made  the  day  after,  and  all  that  pjeafed  per- 
*'  mitted  to  repair  unto  the  fame,  to  the  great  oftence  of  the 
<c  minifters."  [Hiftory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  457.} 
In  this  account,  there  feem  to  be  implied  two  points;  that 
King  James  did  not  fend  for  the  Englifh  comedians;  and 
that  there  was  not  any  company  of  Scottifh  comedians,  in 
Scotland,  during  bis  reign. 

Yet, 
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Yet,  plays  and  players  may  be  confidered, 
zsfightlefs  fubftancesi  in  Scotland,  during  that 
age.  Nor,  has  diligence  .been  able  to  mow  in 
the  Scottifh  literature,  any  thing  like  a  come- 
die,  hiftorie,  or  tragedie,  from  the  revival  of 
learning,  to  the  acceffion  of  King  James.  The 
fcurrilities  of  Lyndfay  can  no  more  be  confi- 
dered as  legitimate  dramas,  than  the  fcurril 
jejls  of  Skelton,  "a  fharpe  fatirift,  indeed," 
fays  Puttenham,  «*  but  with  more  raylirig  and 
"  fcoffery  than  became  a  poet  laureat  (x)." 
Philotus,  which,  when  orginally  printed,  in 
1603,  was  entitled,  "  Ane  verie  excellent,  and 
"  dele&abill  Treatife,"  was  called  a  comedie,  when 
it  was  republiflied,  in  1612.  The  marriage  of 
Philotus,  as  we  fee  it,  in  this  rhapfodical  col- 
loquy, can  fcarce  be  called  a  wedding  mannerly 
modeft :  Nor,  ought  we  to  be  furprifed,  that 
the  church  of  Scotland  preferred  a  fad  funeral 
feajl  to  the  coarfe,  and  immodeft  dialogues, 
which  were  prefented  on  the  playfeld  to  an 
unenlightened  people.  But,  Lord  Stirling 
was  now  weaving  warp,  and  weaving  woof,  the 
•winding-Jheet  of  obfcene  plays :  And,  the  mo- 
narchicke  tragedies,  which  muft  be  allowed  to 
have  fentiments  that  fparkle,  though  no  words 

(*)  The  Arte  of  Englifh  Poefie,  1 589,  p.  50, 

E  e  2  that 
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that  burn,  were  entitled  to  the  honour  of 
James's  acceptance,  and  to  the  higher  ho- 
nour of  Shakfpeare's  adoption. 

The  hiftorian  of  the  Englifii  frage  has  apt- 
ly divided  his  fubjecl:  into  three  periods : 
The  firjly  from  the  origin  of  dramatic  enter- 
tainments, to  the  appearance  of  Shakfpeare's 
dramas ;  the  fecond,  during  the  illumination 
of  the  fcene,  by  the  fun  of  Shakfpeare ;  and 
the  third,  from  the  time,  that  this  great  lumi- 
nary ceafed  to  give  light,  and  heat,  and  ani- 
mation to  the  theatric  world.  Of  the  firft  of 
thofe  periods,  much  has  already  been  faid; 
of  the  fecond,  fomething  remains  to  be  added  ; 
and  of  the  laft,  little  need  be  remarked :  It 
has  been  my  conflant  endeavour,  as  it  will  be 
my  fubfequent  practice,  to  add  the  new  to  th« 
old,  rather  than  to  make  the  old  feem  new. 

The  demife  of  Elizabeth  gave  a  different 
order  to  the  feveral  parts  of  our  theatrical  ar- 
rangements. King  James  is  faid  "  to  have 
**  patronized  the  ftage  with  as  much  warmth, 
<l  as  his  predecefTor  :"  But,  after  all  the  in- 
-quiries,  which  have  been  hitherto  made,  it 
has  remained  unknown,  that  a  kind  of  theatric 
revolution  took  pace,  on  the  arrival  of  James 
from  Scotland.  While  he  was  beftowing 
grace  on  every  rank,  he  fhowed  particular  fa- 
vour 
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vour  to  the  attors(y}  :  He  accepted  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  fervants,  as  his  own;  the  Queen 
retained  the  Earl  of  Worcefter's  fervants,  as 
her's ;  and  Prince  Henry  took  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham's  players,  for  his  dramatic  fer»- 
vants.  King  James  arrived,  at  the  Charter- 
houfe,  London,  on  the  7th  of  May  1603  ; 
which  may  be  deemed  the  epoch  of  that  revo- 
lution. On  the  1 9th  of  May  he  granted  the 
licenfe,  which  was  firft  publifhed  by  Rymer,  in 
1705,  to  his  fervants,  Laurence  Fletcher, 
William  Shakfpeare,  Richard  Burbadge,  Au- 
guftine  Phillipes,  John  Hemings,  Henrie  Con- 
del,  William  Slye,  Robert  Armin,  and  their 
afTociates,  "  freely  to  exercife  the  faculty  of 
"  playing  comedies,  tragedies,  hiftories,  in- 
"  terludes,  morals,  paftorals,  ftage  plaies,  as 

(y)  There  is  the  following  paflage  in  Gilbert  Dugdale's 
Time  Triumphant,  which  was  printed  by  R.  B.  [Rober^ 
Barker]  in  1604,  fignr.  B: — "Nay;  fee  the  bounty  of  our 
"  all  kind  foveraigne ;  not  only  to  the  indifferent  of  worth, 
"  and  the  worthy  of  honour,  did  He  freely  deal  about  thefe 
"  caufes :  But,  to  the  mean  gave  grace  ;  as  taking  to  him- 
"  felfthe  late  Lord  Chamberlain's  fervants,  now  the  King's 
"  aflers ;  the  Queen,  taking  to  her  the  Ear}  of  Worker's 
<{  fervants,  that  are  now  her  a5lers ;  and  the  Prince,  their 
"  fonne  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  full  of  hope,  took  to  him/ 
w  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  his  fervants,  who  are  now  his  ac- 
"  ters;  fo  that  of  Lord's  fervants,  they  are  now  the  fervants 
*  of  the  King,  Queen,  and  Prince." 

E  e  3  "  well 
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'*  well  within  their  now  ufual  houfe,  called 
"  the  Globe*  as  within  any  convenient  places, 
"  in  any  city,  and  univerfitie,  within  his 
"  kingdoms,  and  dominions."  Ample,  and 
favourable,  as  this  licenfe  was  to  thofe  fer- 
i)antsy  it  did  npt  give  them  any  exclulive  pri- 
vilege, which  could  prevent  the  actors  of  the 
Queen,  or  the  fervants  of  the  Prince,  from 
acting  fimilar  plays,  within  his  realms;  though 
they  were  thus  diftinguifhed  by  the  royal  li- 
cenfe. Of  fuch  players,  who  were  frill  more 
diftinguifhed,  as  the  original  actors  of  Shak- 
fpeare's  characters,  it  may  gratify  curiolity,  tq 
know  a  little  more  of  the  life,  and  end. 

LAURENCE  FLETCHER.- • 

Of  this  perfonage,  who  now  appeared,  at 
the  head  of  the  King's  fervants,  in  the  royal 
licenfe  of  1603,  Mr.  Malone,  the  hiflorian  of 
our  ftage,  has  faid  nothing.  Fletcher  was, 
probably,  of  St.  Saviour's  Southwark,  where 
feveral  families  of  the  name  of  Fletcher 
dwelt,  as  appears  from  the  parim  regifter. 
He  was  placed  before  Shakfpeare,  and  Richard 
Burbadge,  in  King  James's  licenfe,  as  much 
perhaps  by  accident,  as  by  delign.  Auguf- 
tine  Phillips,  when  he  made  his  will,  in  May 
1605,  bequeathed  to  his  fellow,  Laurence 
V.  Fletcher, 
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Fletcher,  twenty  (hillings.  And,  this  fellow 
of  Phillips,  and  of  Shakfpeare,  was  buried  in 
St.  Saviour's  church,  on  the  iath  of  Sep- 
tember 1608(2;).  It  does  not  appear,  that 
he  ever  publifhed  any  work,  either  in  profe, 
or  verfe. 

—-WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE. 

The  great  outlines  of  the  life  of  this  il- 
luftrious  dramatift  are  fufficiently  known. 
He  was  born  on  the  2%d  of  April  1564; 
and  died,  where  he  was  born,  on  the  2^d 
of  April  1616.  Early  in  life,  before  he  could 
have  acquired  any  profeffion,  he  became  a 
hulband,  and  a  father.  Whether  he  ever  re- 
moved his  family  to  London  is  uncertain  (a). 

At 

(z)  The  parifh-regifter  records  that  event  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  "  1608,  September  i^th  [was  buried]  Lau- 
"  rence  Fletcher,  a  many  in  the  church."  I  could  not  find, 
in  the  prerogative-office,  either  a  will  of  the  deceafed,  or 
any  adminiftration  to  his  eflate. 

(a)  Aubrey  has  preierved  a  tradition,  which  is  extremely 
probable,  that  Shakfpeare  ufed  to  travel,  once  a  year,  from 
Stratford  to  London,  and  from  London  to  Stratford :  If 
this  tradition  be  admitted>  as  a  fa6t,  it  would  prove,  with 
flrong  conviction,  that  he  had  his  family  at  Stratford,  and 
his  bulinefs  in  London.  If  documents  be  produced  to  prove, 
that  one  Shakipeare,  a  player,  reiided  in  St.  Saviour's  parish, 
Southwark,  at  the  end  of  the  fixteenth,  or  the  beginning  of 
the  feyenteenth,  century,  this  evidence  will  not  be  conclulivc 
E  e  4  proof 
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At  what  time  he  firft  vifited  London  is  ftill 
more  uncertain.  He  certainly  rofe  to  ex- 
cellence, as  a  player,  before  the  year  1591  : 
And,  he  began  to  produce  thofe  dramas, 
which  have  eternized  his  name,  about  the 
year  1591.  He  was  celebrated,  as  a  poet, 
in  1594:  He  became  greatly  diftinguifhed, 
as  a  dramatift,  before  the  demife  of  Elizabeth. 
He  was  adopted  as  one  of  the  theatrical  fer- 
vants  of  King  James  :  And  he  was  placed  the 
iecond,  in  the  lift  of  thofe  players,  who  were 
fpecified  in  the  royal  licenfe  of  1603.  In 

proof  of  the  fettled  refidence  of  Shakfpeare :  For,  it  is  a 
facb,  as  new,  as  it  is  curious,  that  his  brother  Edmond,  who 
was  baptized  on  the  $d  of  May  1580,  became  a  player  at  the 
Globe;  lived  in  St.  Saviour's;  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  that  parilh  :  the  entry  in  the  regifter  being  without  a 
blur;  "  1607  December  31,  [was  buried]  Edmond  Shake- 
tc  fpeare^  a  player^  in  the  church  ;"  there  can  be  no  difpute 
about  the  date,  or  the  name,  or  the  profeflion.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  the  parifh  clerk,  who  fcarcely  ever  mentions  any 
other  diftindtion  of  the  deceafed,  than  a  man,  or  a  woman^ 
fhould,  by  I  know  not  what  infpiration,  have  recorded  Ed- 
mond Shakefpeare,  as  a  player.  There  were,  confequently, 
two  Shakfpearcs,  on  the  ftage,  during  the  fame  period;  as 
there  were  two  Burbadges,  who  were  alfo  brothers,  and  who 
a&ed  on  the  fame  theatre.  Mr.  Malone  has,  indeed,  re- 
marked, that  the  burial  of  Edmond  Shakfpeare  does  not 
appear  in  the  parifh-regifter  of  Stratford -upon- A  von.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  notice  of  Edmond  Shakefpeare,  in 
the  prerogative-office. 

1605, 
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1605,  Auguftine  Phillips,  by  his  will,  re- 
collected  Shakfpeare,  as  his  fellow,  and  be- 
queathed him  "  a  thirty  (hilling  piece  in 
«*  gould,"  as  a  tribute  of  affection.  How 
long  he  a6ted  is  uncertain  ;  although  he  con- 
tinued to  write  for  the  ftage  till  the  year  1614, 
in  which  year,  he  is  faid  to  have  produced 
Twelfth-Night,  his  thirty-fourth  play.  When 
he  retired  from  the  ftage,  he  probably  dif- 
pofed  of  his  property  in  the  theatre ;  as  there 
js  no  fpecific  bequeft  of  his  mare  by  the 
teftament,  which  he  made  on  the  ajth  of 
March  1616. 

The  will  of  Shakfpeare  has  been  often 
published,  though  not  always,  with  fufficient 
accuracy.  It  is  not  eafy  to  tell,  who  of  all 
the  admirers  of  our  illuftrious  dramatift,  firit 
had  the  curiofity  to  lock  into  his  will.  It  is 
even  a  point  of  fpme  difficulty  to  afcertain 
when,  and  by  whom,  the  will  of  Shakfpeare 
was  firft  publifhed.  Mr.  Malone,  indeed,  is 
ftudjous  to  reprobate  Theobald,  for  publim- 
ing  it  moil  blunderingly.  It  was  not  pub- 
lillied  by  the  player-editors,  in  1623  ;  nor 
by  Rowe,  in  1709  ;  nor  by  Pope,  in  1725, 
or  1728  ;  nor  by  Theobald,  in  1733,  or  1740; 
he  died  in  1742,  if  we  may  believe  the 
Dramatica  -,  nor  was  it  publifhed 

by 
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by  Hanmer,  in  1744;  nor  by  Warburton,  in 
1747:  But,  it  was  certainly  publifhed,  with 
the  original  errors,  in  the  Biograpbia  (b]  Bri- 
tannica^  1763,  for  the  firft  time,  I  believe. 
Why,  then,  does  Mr.  Malone  accufe  Theo- 
bald, who  was  dead  before  the  event,  of  that 
publication,  and  of  thofe  errors  (r)  ?  The 
fact  will  be  the  accufer's  beft  apology  :  He 
did  not  look  into  the  two  firfl  editions  of 
Theobald,  which  were  publifhed  during  his 

(l)\  Volume  the  fixtb  ;  part  i. 

(<:)  Shale,  vol,  i.  pp.  187 — 190 — 191.  Mr.  Malone  fays, 
"  that  the  name  at  the  top  of  the  margin  of  the  firft  fheet 
cl  was  probably  written  by  the  fcrivener  who  drew  the  will.'* 
[Ib.  191.]  The  facl,  however,  is,  that  this  name  was 
written  by  the  entering  clerk,  in  the  prerogative-office,  at 
the  time ;  as  the  clerks  of  the  prefent  day  afiured  me  ; 
pointing  at  the  Te  \tejlauieninni\  which  is  prefixed  to  the 
name ;  and  mowing  the  fimilarity  of  the  hand-rwriting  to  the 
writing  of  the  probat.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Malone  fays,  that 
the  name  of  Shakfpeare  is  fubfcribed  on  the  margin  of  the 
firft  brief  of  the  will ;  but,  he  ought  to  have  added,  what  is 
plainly  the  fait,  that  the  name  is  fubfcribed  on  the  margin, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fheet,  on  the  left  hand  corner ;  and  was 
obvioufly  there  fubfcribed  by  the  teftator  for  want  of  room 
on  the  right  hand  corner  of  the  {heet.  There  is  no  other 
ground  for  Mr.  Malone's  infmuation,  that  this  fignature 
was  not  made  by  Shakfpeare,  except  that  the  three  fignatures 
to  the  will  are  very  different  in  the  manner,  and  fpelling  : 
But,  all  the  genuine  fignatures  of  Shakfpeare  are  diflimilar, 
[See  before  the  plate,  which  faces  p.  224. J 
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life,  for  afcertaining  the  truth ;  but,  had  caft 
a  heedlefs  eye  on  a  fpurious  edition  of  Theobald, 
that  was  printed,  foon  after  1763,  with  the 
will,  which  was  obvioufly  republifhed  from 
the  Biographia  with  all  its  errors,  in  refpedt 
to  the  gilt  boxes,  and  the  brown  bed.  The 
ghoft  of  Theobald  might  cry  out  with  the 
armourer,  in  Henry  vi  :  "  Hang  me,  if  ever 
"  I  publifhed  the  will :  My  accufir  is  my 
"  prentice j  and  when  I  did  correft  him  for 
*'  his  fault,  be  did  ww,  be  would  be  even 
*'  with  me" 

RICHARD  BURBADGE.— 

This  celebrated  comedian,  who  was,  pro- 
bably, born  before  the  year  t  570,  in  Holywell 
ftreet,  and  who  rofe,  by  his  talents,  to  the 
high  eft  rank  of  his  profeffion,  was  the  fon 
of  James  Burbadge,  who  died  in  February 
159^,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
elders  of  the  Engliih  flage  :  Yet,  he  lived  to 
enjoy  one  of  the  greateft  pleafures  of  a  pa- 
rent ;  to  fee  his  fon  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
feffion, and  admired  by  the  world.  Richard 
Burbadge,  probably,  appeared  on  the  ftage, 
as  foon  as  he  could  fpeak.  In  the  year  1589, 
he  reprefented  Gorboduc,  and  Tereus,  in  'Tarle- 
tons  Platt  of  the  Seven  Deadlie  Sinns.  In 
1597,  Richard  Burbadge  played  the  arduous 

character 
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character  of  Richard  in,  for  the  firft  time 
of  its  being  performed.  In  the  Cambridge 
comedy,  called  The  Return  from  Parnajfus, 
which  was  probably  written  about  the  year 
1602,  he  is  introduced,  in  his  proper  perfon ; 
intruding  a  Cambridge  fcholar  how  to  act 
Richard  in.  He  performed  the  moft  difficult 
parts  in  Shakfpeare's  dramas  ;  and  was  "  fuch 
"  an  a6tor,"  fays  Sir  Richard  Baker,  with  an 
unprophetic  fpirit,  "  as  no  age  muft  ever  look 
"  to  fee  the  like."  He  was  an  eminent  part- 
ner in  the  Globe,  and  Blackfriars,  theatres; 
fo  that  the  aftors,  who  performed  there,  were 
called  Bur  badge  s  Company.  He  was  appointed 
by  AugufKne  Phillips,  in  1605,  one  of  the 
overfeers  of  his  will.  He  continued  to  diftin- 
guifli  himfelf,  and  to  amufe  the  lovers  of  the 
drama,  till  March  i644>  when  he  was  carried 
off  by  the  plague ;  leaving  his  wife  Winifrid, 
pregnant  with  her  feventh  child,  and  executrix 
of  his  nuncupative  will.  An  epitaph,  which 
was  written  for  him,  though  not  infcribed  on 
his  tomb,  has  the  following  couplet : 
This  man  hathe  now,  (as  many  more  can  tell) 
Ended  his  part  \  and  he  hath  acted  well  (</), 

AUGUSTINE 


(d]  He  was  buried  in  the  parifli  of  St.  Leonard's  Shore- 
ditch,  as  the  regifter  has  recorded,  op  the  i6th  of  March 
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AUGUSTINE  PHILLIPS £  r^ 

Was  placed  next  to  Richard  Burbadge*  in 
the  royal  licenfe,  of  1603.  He  was  an  au- 
thor, as  well  as  an  aclor :  And  left  behind 

him 

i6yf. — The  fame  regifter  hath  entered  the  baptiftns,  and  bu- 
rials of  his  children,  as  follows;  and  the  regifter,  by  recording 
the  truth,  fhows  the  inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Malone's  ftate- 
ment.  [Shakf.  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  185.] 

Names  Baptizms.  Burials. 


2.  Julia 
3.  Frances 

ad      January      i6of 
1  6th  September  1604 
8th  Aiio-uft       1607 

1  2th  September  1608 
1  9th  September  1604 

5.  Winifrvd 
6.  Jalyn   ' 
7.  Sarah 

loth  October      1613 
a6th  December  1614 
cth  Aueuft       1610 

1  4th  October  1616 
i$th  Auguft  1615 

Sarah  is  entered  in  the  regifter  as  "  the  daughter  of  Wini- 
frid  Burbadge,  widow."— The  name  of  Julia  was  the 
name  given  by  the  father,  not  Juliet :  The  name  of  Juliet 
was  afterwards  impofed  by  the  parifli  clerk,  when  he  recorded 
the  burial  of  the  firft  Julia,  on  the  I2th  of  September  1608. 
— This  fa£l  proves,  that  Mr.  Malone's  obfervation,  on  this 
point,  is  groundlefs. 

Richard  Burbadge  had  a  brother  Cuthbert,  who  did  not 
rife  to  his  eminence,  as  a  comedian,  but  was  much  refpe&ed 
as  a  man.  He  alfo  lived  in  Holywell  ftreet;  and  was  buried 
in  the  fame  parifli,  as  appears  by  the  regifter,  on  the  iyth  of 
October  1636 :  His  wife,  Elizabeth,  was  buried  in  the  fame 
cemetery,  on  the  ift  of  October  1636  :  And  the  grave- 
ftone,  which  covered  them,  was  removed,  when  the  new 
church  of  St.  Leonard's  was  built.  They  had  three  children : 
James,  who  was  buried,  in  the  fame  parifh,  on  the  i5th  of 
July  1597  ;  Walter,  who  was  baptized,  on  the  aad  of  June 

1595  i 
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him  fome  ludicrous  rhimes,  which  were  en- 
tered  in  the  Stationers'  books,  in  1593,  and 
were  entitled^  The  Jigg  of  the  Slippers.  In 
Tarleton's  Platt  of  The  Seven  deadlie  Sinns, 
Phillips  reprefented  the  effeminate  Sardana- 
palus,m  the  year  1589.  He  is  fuppofed  to 
have  reprefented  characters  in  low  life,  with 
Kempe,  and  Armine,  rather  than  royal  perfon- 
ages,  with  Burbadge.  Whatever  he  were,  in 
the  theatre,  he  certainly  was  a  refpeftable 
man,  in  the  world*  He  amaifed  confiderable 
property  by  his  prudence.  And  he  died 
at  Mortlake,  in  Surrey,  in  May  1605  ; 
and  was  buried,  by  his  dying  requeft,  in  the 
chancel  of  the  church  of  that  parifti ;  leaving 
his  wife,  Ann,  executrix  of  his  will,  with  this 
provifo,  however,  that  if  me  married  again, 
John  Hemynges,  Richard  Burbadge,  William 

1595 ;  and  Elizabeth,  who  was  baptized^  on  the  30th  of 
December  1601 ;  as  the  fame  regifter  records. — In  the  pa- 
rifh-regifter,  this  celebrated  name  is  fpelt  three  different 
ways;  Burbidge,  Burbadge,  and  Burbcge  ;  but,  moft  fre- 
quently Burbadge  :  in  the  regifter  of  the  prerogative-office, 
it  is  written  Burbeige  ;  fo  little  uniformity  was  there,  in 
thofe  times,  on  this  head;  and  fo  little  foundation  for  criti- 
cifm,  on  this  point !  In  fa£l,  the  celebrated  comedian  fub- 
fcribed  his  name  Richard  Burbad^  if  we  may  determine 
from  a  fingle  autograph,  No.  xiv,  in  plate  ii.  of  Mr.  Ma- 
lone's  Inquiry. 
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Slye,  and  Timothie  Whithorne,  mould  be  his 
executors.  His  widow  did  marry  again  :  and 
John  Hemynges  immediately  proved  the  will, 
on  the  1 6th  of  May  1607  j  and  aflumed  the 
truft,  which  Auguftine  Phillips  had  repofed  in 
him.  As  the  will  of  Phillipps  has  efcaped 
Mr.  Malone's  refearches,  and  contains  many 
curious  particulars,  I  fubjoin,  in  the  note,  a 
copy,  which  was  extracted  from  the  regiftry 
of  the  prerogative-court  (e). 

JOHN 

(e)  AUGUSTINE  PHILLIPS'S  WILL. 
In  the  Name  of  God  Amen,  the  fourthe  dale  of 
May  Anno  Dm  1605  and  in  the  yeres  of  the  Reigne  of  Or 
Sourigne  Lordc  James  by  the  Grace  of  God  Kinge  of 
England  Scotland  Fraunce  and  Ireland  Defender1"  of  the 
Faithe  &c,  that  is  to  fay  of  England  Fraunce  and  Ireland 
the  thirde,  and  of  Scotland  the  Eighte  and  thirtith,  I  Au- 
guftine Phillipps  of  Mor,tlack  in  the  County  of  Surrey 
Gent,  beinge  at  this  pte  fick  and  weak  in  body,  but  of  good 
and  pfecle  mynde  and  remembrance  thanks  be  given 
unto  Almighty  God,  do  make  ordeyne  and  difpofe  this  my 
prte  TeftanV  &  laft  Will  in  mann  and  forme  followinge, 
that  is  to  fay,  Firrte  and  principally  I  comende  my  Soule 
into  th'ands  of  Allmighty  God  my  Maker  Savior  and 
Redeemer  in  whome  and  by  the  meritts  of  the  fecond 
jiTon  Jefus  Chrift  I  trufte  and  believe  afluredly  to  be  faved 
and  to  have  full  cleire  remiflion  and  forgivenefs  of  my 
fumes,  and  I  comitt  my  body  to  be  buried  in  the  chauncell 
of  the  pifhe  Churche  of  Mortelack  aforefaid,  and  after  my 
bodyburyed  andFunerall  charge  paide,  Then  I  will  that  all 
fuche  Debts  and  Duetyes  as  I  owe  to  any  perfon  or  perfons 
of  Righte  or  in  Confcience  fhal  be  truely  paide,  And  that 

done 
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JOHN  HEiVlINGES. 

The  earlieft  notice,  witli  regard  to  this  re- 
fpe&able  player,  is  his  marriage,  on  the   loth 

of 

done  then  I  will  that  all  and  fingr  my  Goods  Chattels  plate 
Houfehold  ftuffe  Jewells  reddy  money  and  debts  ftial  be  de- 
vided  by  my  Executrix  and  o'feers  of  this  my  lafte  Will 
and  Teftam'  into  three  equall  and  indefferente  parts  and 
porcons  whereof  one  equal  parte  I  geve  and  bequeathe  to 
Anne  Phillipps  my  Loveinge  Wife  to  her  owne  prop  uie 
and  behoufe,  One  other  parte  thereof  to  and  amongefte  my 
three  eldefte  daughters  Maudlyne  Phillipps,  Rebecca  Phil- 
lipps, and^Anne  Phillipps,  equally  amongfte  them  to  be  de- 
vided  porcon  and  porcon  like,  and  to  be  paide  and  deliverd 
unto  them  as  they  and  every  of  them  fhall  accomplifhe  & 
come  to  their  lawful  ages  of  Twenty  &  one  yeres,  or  at  their 
dales  of  marriage,  and  ev'y  of  them  to  be  others  Heyre  of 
their  faid  pts  and  porcons,  yf  any  of  them  (hall  fortune  to 
dye,  before  their  faid  fevall  ags  of  twenty  and  one  yeres  or 
daies  of  marriage  and  th'other  pte  thereof  I  refrve  to  my 
felfe  and  to  my  Executrix  to  pforme  my  Legays  hereafter 
followinge,  Item  I  geve  and  bequeathe  to  the  poore  of  the 
piihe  of  Mortlack  aforefaid,  Fyve  pounds  of  lawfull  money 
of  England,  to  be  diftributed  by  the  Churchwardens  of  the 
feme  pifhe  within  twelve  monethes  after  my  deceafe,  Item  I 
geve  and  bequeathe  to  Agnes  Bennett  my  loveinge  mother 
during  her  naturall  life,  ev'y  yere  yerely  the  Some  of  Fyve 
pounds  of  lawfull  Money  of  England,  to  be  paid  her  at  the 
four  ufuall  feafts  or  termes  in  the  yere  by  my  Executrix, 
out  of  any  parte  and  porcon  refrved  by  this  my  prte  Will, 
Jtetn  I  geve  to  my  Brothers  Willm  Webb  and  James 
Webb,  yf  they  fhall  be  lyevinge  at  my  deceafe  to  eyther  of 

them 
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of  March  158.5,  to  Rebecca  Knell,  the  widow, 


as 


them  the  Some  of  Tenne  pounds  a  peece  of  lawful  Money 
of  England,  to  be  paid  unto  them  wthm  three  yeres  after 
my  deceafe,  Item  I  geve  and  bequeathe  to  my  Sifter  Eliza- 
beth Goughe  the  Some  of  tenne  pounds  of  lavvfull  Money 
of  England  to  be  paid  her  wthm  One  yere  after  my  deceafe, 
Item  I  will  and  bequeathe  unto  Myles  Borne  and  Phillipps 
Borne  two  Sounes  of  my  Sifter  Margery  Borne  to  eyther  of 
them  Tenne  pounds  a  peece.  of  lawfull  Money  of  England 
to  be  paid  unto  them  when  they  fhall  accomplice  the  full 
age  of  Twenty  and  one  yeres,  Item  I  geve  and  bequeathe 
.  unto  Tymothy  Whithorne  the  Sum  of  Twentye  pounds  of 
lavvfull  Money  of  England  to  be  paide  unto  him  within  one 
yere  after  my  deceafe,  Item  I  geve  and  bequeathe  unto  and 
amongfte  the  hyred  men  of  the  Company  wch.  I  am  ot\ 
which  flialbe  at  the  tyme  of  my  deceafe  the  Some  of  fyve 
pounds  of  lawfull  Money  of  England  to  be  equally  diftributed 
amongefte  them^  Item  I  geve  and  bequeathe  to  my  Fellowe 
"Wiilm  Shakefpeare  a  thirty  millings  peece  in  gould,  To 
my  Fellowe  Henry  Condell  one  other  thirty  millinge  peece 
in  gould,  To  my  Servaunte  Chriftopher  Beefton  Thirty  {hil- 
lings in  Gould,  To  my  Fellowe  Lawrence  Fletcher  twenty 
{hillings  in  Gould,  To  my  Fellowe  Robert  Armyne  twen- 
ty millings  in  Gould  To  my  fellowe  Richard  Coweley 
twenty  millings  in  Gould  To  my  fellowe  Alexander 
Cook  twenty  millings  in  Gould,  To  my  fellowe  Nicholas 
Tooley  twenty  millings  in  Gould,  Item  Igeve  to  the  Preacher 
v.-;h.  mall  preacheat  my  Funerall  the  Some  of  twenty  (hillings, 
I  tern  I  geve  toSamuellGiibornemy  late  apprentice,  the  Some 
of  Fortye  millings  and  my  moute  collourcd  Velvit  hole  and  a 
White  Taffety  Dublet  a  blacke  taffety  fute  my  purple 
Cloke  Sword  and  Dagger  and  my  Bafe  Viall.  Item  I  geve 
.to  James  Sands  my  Apprentice  the  Some  of  Fortye  {hillings 
F  f  aud 
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as  I  conje&ure,  of  William  Knell,  the  come- 
dian. 

and  a  Ciiterne  a  Bandore  and  a  Lute,  to  be  paid  and  de- 
liveid  unto  him  at  the  expiracon  of  his  terme  of  yeres  in  his 
Indr.  of  Appremicehood.  Item  my  Will  is  that  Elizabeth 
Phillips  my  youngeft  daughter  {hail  have  and  quietlye  enjoye 
for  terme  of  her  natural  lyfe  my  Houfe  and  Land  in  Morte- 
lacke  we-.  I  lately  purchafed  to  me,  Anne  my  wife,  and  to 
the  faid  Elizabeth  for  terme  of  Or.  lives  in  full  recompence 
and  fatisfa£Hon  of  hir  pee  and  porcon  wch.  fhe  may  in  any 
wife  chalenge  or  demand  of  in  and  to  any  of  my  Goods  and 
Chattels  whatfoever — And  I  ordaine  and  make  the  faid 
Anne  Phillips  my  loving  Wyfe  fole  Executrix  of  this  my 
pTent  Teftament  and  laft  Will  provided  alvvaies  that  if  the 
faid  Anne  my  Wyfe  do  at  any  tyme  marrye  after  my  de~ 
ceafe,  That  then  and  from  thenceforth  fhee  (hall  ceafe  to  be 
any  more  or  longer  Executrix  of  this  my  laft  Will  or  any 
waies  intermeddle  w^.  the  fame,  And  the  faid  Anne  to  haivc 
no  pte  or  porcon. of  my  Goods  or  Chattells  to  me  or  my 
Executors  referved  or  appointed  by  this  my  laft  Will  and 
Teftament,  and  that  then  and  from  thenceforth  John  He- 
mings  Richard  Burbage  Wm  Slye  andTitiothie  Whithorne 
fhal  be  fully  and  whollie  my  Executors  of  this  my  laft  Will 
and  Teftament,  as  though  the  faid  Anne  had  never  bin 
named,  And  of  the  execution  of  this  my  prefent  Teftament 
and  lafte  Will  I  ordayne  and  make  the  faid  John  Hemings 
Richard  Burbage  Wni  Slye  and  Timothie  Whithorne  Over- 
feers  of  this  rny  prfent  Teftament  and  laft  Will  and  I  be- 
queathe  unto  the  faid  John  Hemings  Richard  Burbage  and 
Wm  Slye  to  either  of  them  my  faid  Overfeers  for  theire 
paines  herein  to  be  taken  a  boule  of  Silver  of  the  value  of 
fyve  pounds  a  piece.  In  Witnefs  whereof  to  this  my 
prfent  Teftament  and  lafte  Will  I  the  faid  Auguftine  Phil- 

lipes 
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dian  (/).  As  early  as  November  1 597,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  manager  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  company  (g).  This  ftation,  for 
which  he  was  qualified  by  his  prudence,  he  held, 
probably, during  forty  years.  There  is  reafon  to 
believe,  that  he  was,  originally,  a  Warwickjhire 
lady  a  (hire,  which  has  produced  fo  many  play- 
ers and  poets;  the  Burbadges;  the  Shakfpeares; 

lipes  have  put  my  hand  and  Scale  the  day  and  yeare  above 
written — 

A:  Phillips  (LS) 

Sealed  and  dd  by  the  faid  Auguftine  Phillipes  as  his  laft 
Will  and  Teftament  in  the  prefence  of  us  Robert  Goffe, 

Wm  Sheperd. [This  will  was  proved,  on  the  I3th  of 

May  1605,  by  Anne,  the  relict,  and  executrix  j  and  on  the 
i6th  of  May  1607,  by  John  Hemynges,  under  the  condition 
mentioned  in  the  will,  by  reafon  of  the  marriage  of  Anne, 
the  widow,  and  executrix,  before  mentioned. — This  will  is 
written  on  two  briefs,  in  two  different  hand  writings:  but 
the  laft  brief  only  is  figned  by  the  teftator.] 

(f)  The  regifter  of  St.  Mary's,  Aldermanbury,  which 
records  this  marriage,  alfo  records  the  marriage  of  William 
Knell  with  Rebecca  Edwards,  on  the  30th  of  January  158-!. 
William  Knell  did  not  long  furvive  the  celebration  of  this 
marriage,  though  the  regifter  does  not  record  his  burial : 
But,  it  does  record  the  burial  of  a  William  Knell,  on  the 
24th  of  September  1578,  who  was,  probably,  the  celebrated 
a&or ;  and  the  fecond  William  Knell,  who  married  young 
Rebecca  Edwards,  may,  potfibly,  have  been  his  fon,  and  alfo 
a  player. 

(g)  The  council-regifter  of  mat  date. 

F  f  *  the 
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the  Greens;  and  the  Harts.  Of  Heminges's 
cart  of  characters,  little  is  known  :  There  is 
only  a  tradition,  that  he  performed  the  arduous 
part  of  Falfhff.  If  this  were  true,  it  would 
prove,  what  indeed  is  apparent  in  his  life,  that 
he  was  a  man  of  ftrong  fenfe,  and  circumfpedt 
humour.  He  was  adopted,  with  Shakfpeare, 
by  King  James,  on  his  acceflion,  as  one  of 
his  theatrical  fervants;  and  was  ranked  the 
fifth,  in  the  royal  licenfe  of  1603.  He  feems, 
indeed,  to  have  heen  too  bufy,  or  too  wife, 
during  a  long  life,  to  write  for  the  public; 
though  he  left  a  fon,  with  much  lefs  wifdom. 
and  more  time,  who  did  write.  It  is  a  ftrong  re- 
commendation of  his  character,  for  difcretion, 
and  honefty,  that  he  was  called  upon,  by  many 
friends,  to  perform  the  trull  of  their  executor. 
He  had  the  honour  to  be  remembered  in 
Shakfpeare's  will,  raid  to  be  the  firft  editor  of 
Shakfpeare's  dramas.  He  loft  his  wife,  who 
had  brought  him  thirteen  children,  in 
1619  (&).  He  himfelf  died,  at  the  age  of 
feventy-five,  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Mary's,  Ai- 
de rmanbury,  where  he  had  lived  refpectably, 
through  life ;  and  was  buried,  as  the  parifh 
regiftcr  proves,  on  the  i2th  of  October  1630. 

(/6)   She  was  buried,  as  the  rcgifter  of  St.  Mary's,  Alder- 
snanbury,  records,  on  the  2-J  of  September  1619. 

He 
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He  left  his  fon  William,  the  executor  of  an 
unexecuted  (/)  will ;    and  much  property,  and 

(/)  The  will  is  pubiimed  in  Mai.  Shak.  vol.  i.  part.  ii. 
p.  igi;  and  in  Stecvens's  Shale.  1793,  vol.  ii.  p.  335. — 
William  Hearings  was  baptized  on  the  3d  of  October  16023 
and  was  educated  at  Chrift  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  Matter  of  Arts,  in  1628;  and  in  March  163* 
he  produced  a  comedy  entitled  The  Courjing  of  the  Hare,  or 
The  Madcap ;  and  afterwards  wrote  The  Fatal  Contraft^ 
and  The  "Jews  Tragedy. 

The  following  table,  which  was  formed  from  the  parifli 
regifter,  will  (how  more  accurately  than  has  yet  been  done, 
the  births,  and  burials,  of  John  Heminges'?  children;  and 
will  alfo  correct  the  inaccuracies  of  Mr.  Malone,  both  in 
the  dates,  and  perfons :  He  fpeaks  of  two  daughters,  whom 
the  regifter  does  not  record;  iVIargaret,  who  .  is  not  men- 
tioned by  the  regifter  ;  and  Beatrice^  whom,  I  fufpect,  he  has 


confounded  withBeavis,  afon,  who  was  baptized,  in  1601  :— 

Names. 

Bapti  fms. 

Burials. 

I   Ales  [who  mar- 

ried John  At- 

kins 1  1  Febru- 

ary 16-if.J  - 

i  ft  November  1590 

2  Mary        -     - 
3  Judith      -     - 

ythMay           1592 
agth  Auguft   1593 

9  Auguft  1592 

4    rhomafyn 

1  5th  January  159! 

5  Jone 

2d  May     -      1590 

6  John 

2d  April    -      1598 

17  June    1598 

7  John        -      - 

I2th  Auguft    1599 

8  Beavis   (a  fon) 

24th  May        iboi 

9  William  -      - 

3d  Oaober     1602 

jo  George  - 
j  i  Rebecca 

1  2th  February  i6o|; 
4th  February  i6ot 

12  Elizabeth       -     I  6th  March  -   160! 

13  Mary        -     -     '  2ift  June    -  1611 

23  July  1611  . 

F  f  3                     many 
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many  kind  tokens  of  remembrance  to  his  re- 
lations, andfe/fows. 

HENRY  CUNDALL. 

The  origin  of  this  honeft  man,  rather  than 
great  actor,  or  celebrated  writer,  is  unknown. 
He  does  not  appear  fo  prominent,  on  the  page 
of  theatrical  hiftory,  as  Heminges ;  though 
he  had  appeared  in  the  theatrical  world,  before 
the  year  1589:  He  reprefented  F  err  ess,  in 
Tarleton's  Platt  of  the  Seven  Deadlie  Sims. 
He  formed  one  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
company,  and  was  adopted,  with  Shakfpeare 
and  Heminges,  by  King  James,  as  one  of  his 
theatrical  fervants :  He  was  ranked  the  Jixth^ 
in  the  royal  licenle  of  1603.  In  1605,  Au- 
guftine  Phillips  bequeathed  to  him,  as  he  did  to 
Shakfpeare,  a  thirty  Jhillings  piece  in  gould.  In 
1606,  Cundal  ferved  the  parifh  office  o£  Jidef- 
man,  in  St.  Mary's,  Aldermanbury.  Before 
the  year  1623,  he  ceafed  to  act;  yet,  retained 
his  property  in  the  playhoufes.  With  He- 
minges he  mared  the  honour  of  the  recollec- 
tion of  Shakfpeare,  in  his  will,  and  of  the  edi- 
torfhip  of  Shakfpeare's  dramas.  The  country 
refidence  of  Cundal,  for  fome  years  before  his 
death,  was  Fulham.  He  diec1,  however,  in 
St.  Mary's,  Aldermanbury,  where  he  had  liv- 
ed 
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ed  long :  And,  here  he  was  buried,  on  the 
29th  of  December  1627.  By  his  will  he 
appointed  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  his  executrix, 
and  bequeathed  much  property,  together  with 
his  (hares  in  the  Globe,  and  Blackfriars,  thea- 
tres, to  his  children  ;  befides  many  legacies  of 

friendship,  and  charity  (/£). 

WILLIAM 

(k)  The  will  of  Cundal  is  publifhed  in  Mai.  Shak.  vol.  i. 
part  ii.  p.  199:  And  in  Steevens's  Shak.  1703,  vol.  i.  p. 
344.  John  Heminges,  and  Cuthbert  Burbadge,  were  two 
of  the  overfcers  of  the  will  of  Cundal. 

The  following  table,  like  the  lad,  which  was  formed 
from  the  parifh-regifter,  will  fhow  with  more  precifion  and 
accuracy  than  Mr.  Mai  one  has  done,  the  births,  and  burials, 
of  Henry  Cundall's  children  ;  and  will  alfo  correct  the  mac- 
curacies  of  Mr.  Malonesboth  in  the  dates  and  perfons:— 


Names. 
I   Elizabeth     -  - 

2  Ann      -  -  -  - 
3  Richard    -  -  - 
4  Elizabeth    -  - 
5  Elizabeth    -  - 

6  Mary   -   -  -  - 
7   Henry  -   -  -  - 
8  William  
9  Edward    -  -  - 

Baptifms. 
27  February  i  $9| 
4  April  -   160  1 
1  8  April  -    1602 
14  April  -    1606 
26  October  1603 
31  January   i6o|. 
6  May    -  1610 
26  May    -  161  1 
22  Auguft    1614 

Burials. 
II  April    -    1599 
26  July      -    1610 

22  April    -    1603 

4  March  -    1629 
23  Auguflr      1614 

From  the  regifter,  it  thus  appears,  that  Henry,  and  Eliza- 
beth, Cundal],  had  nine  children,  inftead  of  eight,  as  Mated  by 
Mr.  Malone ;  that  their  fon,  Henry,  was  born  in  1 6 1  o,  inftead 
of  1600;  and  thatyktf  children  furvived  MR.  Cundall^  as  he  is 
diftinguilhed  in  the  regirter,  inftead  of  tkree^zs  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Malone.— Candour  cannnot  delight  to  detect  thefe  de- 
F  f  4  ficiencies 
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WILLIAM  SLY. 

Of  this  player  much  lefs  is  known  than  of 
Cundal.  Before  the  year  1589,  Sly  was  an 
actor;  having  in  that  year  reprefented  Porr-ex, 
in  Tarleton's  Platt  of  the  Seven  Deadlie  Shines. 
He  was  one  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  com- 
pany ;  and,  being  adopted  by  King  James  into 
his  theatrical  company,  was  placed  tin&Jeventb 
in  the  royal  licenfe,  among  the  royal  players, 
in  1603.  Sly  was,  in  1604,  introduced  per- 
fonally  with  Burbadge,  Cundal,  and  Lowin,  in 
Marflon's  Makcontent,  to  ace  an  introductory 
prologue;  which,  by  fatirizing,  illuilrates 
the  manners  of  the  age  (/).  He  died,  fays 

the 

ficiencies  in  the  diligence  of  Mr.  Malone:  And  charity 
would  have  rather  concealed  thofe  defects,  if  criticifm  did  nqt 
require  a  ftridt  attention  to  the  iutciX'frs  of  truth.  The  dullr 
eft  pen  may  copy  extracts  from  n  purifh  regiiter ;  but  it  re- 
quired the  pen  of  Mr.  Malone,  to  write  notes  en  Shak- 
fpeare  !  Neverthelefs,  it  nuifl  be  recollected,  that  one  of  his 
accufations  againft  the  believers  is,  ^that  they  cannot  read  old 
"  hand-writing :"  Now,  their  apology  is,  that  -they  can  read 
fuch  writing,  fo  well,  as  to  have  been  able  to  correct  many 
of  the  miitakes,  which  he  has  fallen  into,  for  want  of  their 
fpeclqcles. 

(/)  Enter  Wiliiam  Sly;  and  a  Tire-man  ;  following  with 
a  ftool  :— 

44  Tire-man  :— -Sir,  the  gentlemen  will  be  angry,  if  you 

fit  here. 

«'  Sly : — "  Why ;  we  may  fit  upon  the  ftage,  at  the  pri- 

4<  vate 
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the  hiftorian  of  the  flage,  before  the  year 
1612  (m).  In  May  1605,  Sly  was  appointed 
by  Auguftine  Phillips,  one  of  the  overfeers  of 
his  will.  He  was  himfelf  obliged  to  make  a 
nuncupative  will,  on  the  4th  of  Auguft  1608, 
which  was  proved  on  the  24th  :  He  thereby 
bequeathed  "  To  Jane  Browne,  the  daughter 
"  of  Robert  Browne,  and  Sifely,  his  wife,  the 
"  houfe,  where  he  now  dwelles  to  her  &c  for 
"  ever;  to  Robert  Brown  his  part  of  The  Globe-, 
"  to  James  Saunder  fortie  pounds  ;  the  reft 

«  vate  houfe.  Thou  dos't  not  take  me  for  a  coun- 
t;  try  gentleman  ;  dos't  think,  I  fear  hiffing  ?  I'll 
<£  hold  my  life,  thou  took'ft  me,  for  one  of  the 
"  players. 

**  Tireman: — "No;  Sir. 

*•  Sly  : — "  By  God's-flid,  if  you  had,  I  would  not  have 
"  given  youjix  pence  for  your  (tool.  Let  them, 
"  that  \\2\eJtalefnJtS)  fit  in  the  galleries.  Hifs  at 
"  me  !  He  that  will  be  laugh t  out  of  a  tavern, 
"  ihall  feldom  feed  well,  or  be  drunk,  in  good 
u  company.  Where's  Harry  Condell,  Dick 
"  Burbage,  and  William  Sly  ?  Let  me  Ipeak 
"  with  fame  of  them." 

Sly  gees  on  to  fwcnr  rr.oft  irreverently.  True,  indeed, 
«s  Colley  Gibber  would  have  apologized;  Lowin  reproves 
him,  and  carries  him  off  the  ftage  :  But,  the  ftatute  3. 
James  i.  ch.  21.  prevented  fuch  apologies,  by  impofing 
proper  penalties,  on  all,  who  fhould  profanely  ufe  the  namfc 
of  God,  in  any  play. 

(w)  Mai.  Shak.  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  205. 

«   tO 
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"  to  Sifely  Browne ;  making  her  his  execu- 
*'  trix  (#)•"  By  a  codicil,  Sly  bequeathed  his 
fword,  and  hat,  to  Cuthbert(0)Burbaige,  and 
forty  millings  to  the  poor  of  St.  Leonard's, 
Shoreditch.  Sly  lived  in  Holy  well-flreet,  among 
the  other  players,  and  greater  perfonages,  who 
then  reftded  in  that  quarter,  before  it  became 
the  more  frequent  refort  of  meaner  men. 
And,  he  was  buried,  in  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Leonard's  Shoreditcb,  as  appears  by  the  regif- 
ter,  on  the  i6th  of  Auguft  1608.  William 
Sly,  the  next  of  kin,  difputed  his  will,  which 

(«)  Brown,  and  Sounder,  Were  both  players,  though  they 
never  rofe  to  muchdiftin<5Hon.  Saunder  played  ^7j£/i£,the 
queen,  in  The  Plait  ef  the  Seven  Deadlie  Sinns,  and  is 
confounded  with  Alexander  [Saunders]  Cooke,  by  Mr. 
Malone,  who  thus  appears  not  to  have  known,  tHat  Sounder 
was  a  real  adfor,  and  a  diitiucl  perfou. 

(a)  It  was  not  fo  much  the  baty  as  the  feather,  which 
•eonlHtuted  the  value  of  this  legacy  ;  feathers  being  then 
much  worn,  and  in  great  requefl.  Marfton,  in  The  iVlale- 
tsnicnl,  ridiculed  the  fafnion.  When  Sly  is  on  the  ftage, 
acting  the  prorogue  to  the  Malecontent,  he  puts  his  feather 
in  his  pocket.  Burbadge  aflts  him :  "  Why  do  you  conceal 
"  your  feather^  Sir  ?  Sly  anfwers  him  :  Why!  Do  you 
**  think  I'll  have  jefts  brc4cen  upon  me,  in  the  play,  to  be 
"  laughed  at  ?  This  play  hath  beaten  all  young  gallants 
"  out  of  the  feathers.  Blackfi  iars  hath  almoft  fpoilt  Black- 
"  friars  for  feathers."  —  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the 
Blackfriars  diftrift  was  remarkable,  in  thpfe  days,  for  being 
inhabited  by  feather-makers. 

bears 
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bears  a  very  fufpicious  (p)  appearance ;  but, 
was  neverthelefs  eftablimed  by  the  preroga- 
tive court,  though  the  teftator,  when  he  made 
it,  was  plainly  in  the  hands  of  designing  per- 
ibns.  The  legacy  to  Cathbert  Barbaige,  who 
was  a  refpeclable  character,  and  the  bequeft 
to  the  poor  of  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch,  were 
mere  artifices  to  cover  the  odious  defign  of 
iinpoling  upon  weaknefs  (q}. 

ROBERT  ARMIN. 

My  refearches  have  not  enabled  me  to  add 
much  to  the  little,  which  is  already  known, 

with  regard 

"  To  honeft  gamefome  Robert  Armin, 
"  Who  tickl'd  the  fpleen,  like  a  harmlefs  vermin." 
He  was  certainly  one  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's players,  at  the  acceflion  of  King  James, 
and  was  received,  with  greater  adors,  into  the 
royal  company.     He  was   ranked  the  eighth, 
after  Sly,  in  the  King's  licenfe  of  1603.     As  a 
fellow ,  Armin  was  affectionately  remembered 
by   Auguftine   Phillips,    in    16055    who  left 

(/»)  It  was  executed  in  tha  prefence  of  feveral  women, 
who  could  not  fign  their  names,  as  witnefles. 

(?)  John,  the  baftard  fon  of  William  Sly,  the  player, 
was  buried  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  on  the 
4-th  of  October  1606,  as  appears  by  the  regifterj  which 
ftates?  that  John  was  bafe,  and  the  fon  of  the  player. 

him 
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him  a  legacy  of  twenty  {hillings.  Armin  was 
an  aftithor,  as  well  as  an  actor  :  He  produced, 
in.  1 608,  A  Nejt  of  Ninnies  jimply  of  t  hem fe  foes, 
without  Compound ;  in  the  fame  year,  Pbantafm 
the  Italian  'Taylor  and  bis  boy  ;  and,  in  1609, 
a  comedy  called  The  two  Maids  of  Morcelacke, 
[Mortlake]  whether  with  any  alluiion  to  the 
family  of  AugufHne  Phillips,  his  fellow,  I 
know  not.  He  was  not  buried  in  St.  Saviour's, 
Southwark,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  filence 
of  the  regifter  :  Nor,  have  I  been  able  to 
difcover  any  will  of  Armin,  or  administration 
to, his  effects. 

RICHARD  COWLEY 

Is  faid  to  have  been  an  actor  of  a  low  clafs  ; 
having  performed  the  part  of  Verges  in  Much 
ado  about  Nothing  :  He  probably  acted  fuch 
parts,  as  gamejome  Armin  ;  fuch  characters,  as 
required  dry  humour,  rather  than  fplcndid 
declamation.  In  1589,  he  repreiented  the 
character  of  Giraldus  in  Tarle ton's  Platt  cf 
the  Seven  Deadlie  Sinns.  He  was,  however, 
adopted,  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  com- 
pany, by  King  James  into  his,  and  was  ranked 
the  laft;  in  the  royal  licenfe  of  1603.  He 
was  recognized  as  a  fellow  by  AugufKne  Phil- 
lips, in  1605,  and  diftinguimed  as  a  friend, 

by 
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by  a  legacy  of  twenty  millings.  He  lived 
among  the  other  players,  and  among  the 
fafhionable  perfons  of  that  period,  in  Holy- 
well-ftreet.  "  I  know  not  when  this  aclor 
"  died,"  fays  Mr.  Malone,  the  hiftorian  of 
the  ftage  (r).  He  was  buried*  fays  the  regifter 
of  the  pariih,  in  St.  Leonard's  Shoreditch, 
on  the  1 3th  of  March  (j-)  i6i{.,  three  days 
before  the  great  Burbadge  finimed  his  ca- 
reer, in  the  fame  cemetery.  But,  my  fearches 
in  the  prerogative -office  have  not  found 
either  his  will,  or  an  adminiftration.  to  his 
eftate. 

Such  were  the  nine  patentees,  who  were 
named  in  King  James's  licenfe  of  1603  ;  and 
who  were,  thereby,  empowered  to  mow  their 
ftage  plays,  to  their  beft  commoditle.  The  royal 
licenfe,  however,  was  not  only  granted  to  the 
nine,  who  were  fpecified  ;  but,  alfo  **  to  the 

(r)  Shakf.  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  205. 

(s )  The  regifter  calls  him  Richard  Cowley,  player. 
His  wife  Elizabeth  was  buried,  in  the  fame  cemetery,  on 
the  28th  of  September  1616.  By  her  he  had  a  fon,  Robert, 
who  was  baptized  on  the  yth  of  March  159^- ;  a  fon,  Cuth- 
bert,  on  the  8th  of  May  1 597  ;  a  fon,  Richard,  on  the  2gth 
ef  April  1599,  who  was  buried  on  the  26th  of  February  i6oi ; 
and  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  baptized,  on  the  ad  of  Fe- 
bruary i6o|. 

"  reft 
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"  reft  of  their  affbciates,  freely  to  exercife  the 
**  faculty  of  playing  (/)." 

ALEXANDER  COOKE.— 

It  appears  that  this  actor  was  the  heroine 
of  the  ftage,  even  before  the  year  1589.  He 
acted  as  a  woman  in  Jchnfon's  Sejanus  and  in 
T^he  Fox  :  And,  it  is  thence  reafonably  fup- 

(/)  One  of  thofe  aflbdates,  probably,  and  one  of  the  a&ors 
of  Shakfpeare's  characters  was  Richard  Scarlet,  player,  who 
was  buried,  fays  the  regifter,  in  St.  Giles's  Cripplegate,  on 
the  23d  of  April  1609:  Yet,  he  is  not  mentioned  by  the 
hiftorian  of  our  ftage.  Another  of  thofe  aflociates  was  Sa- 
muel Gilburne,  who  is  unknnvn^  fays  Mr.  Malone.  [Shakf. 
vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  210].  But,  we  now  know  that,  before 
May  1605,  Samuel  Gilburne,  had  ferved  his  apprenticLelhip, 
as  a  player,  with  Auguftine  Phillips,  who  bequeathed  him 
**  fortye  fhillings,  and  my  moufe- coloured  velvit  hofe,  and 
11  a  white  tafFety  dublet,  a  black  taffety  fute,  my  purple 
<J  cloke,  fvvord  and  dagger,  and  my  bafe  violl ;"  And,  here- 
in, we  may  fee  the  drcfs,  and  accompaniments,  of  Auguftine 
Phillips.  Chriftopher  Beefton  was  alfo  an  a&or  at  The  Glole^ 
and  the  reprefentative  of  fome  of  Shakfpeare's  characters. 
He  was  the  fervant  of  Auguftine  Phillips,  in  May  1605, 
and  was  deemed  worthy  of  a  legacy  of  thirty  fhillings  in 
gould.  He  became  manager  of  the  Cockpit  theatre,  in 
Drury-lane,  in  the  year  1624,  and  continued  in  that  ftation 
till  his  death,  in  1638-9.  I  have  not  found  his  will  in  the 
prerogative- office,  nor  any  adminiftration  to  his  eftate. 
He  was  fucceeded,  as  manager  of  the  King  and  Queen's 
company  in  Drury-lane,  on  the  27th  of  June  1640,  by 
William  D'Avenant,  gentleman. 

i  pofed, 
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pofed,  that  Cooke  repreftnted  the  lighter  fe- 
males of  Shakfpeare's  dramas.  Thus  far  Mr. 
Malone.  Alexander  Cooke  was  recolleded, 
in  1605,  as  a  fellow  by  Auguftine  Phillips, 
and  diftinguifhed  as  an  intimate,  by  a  legacy. 
Ke  outlived  Phillips  nine  years.  On  the  3d 
of  January  1 6-14*  he  wrote  his  will,  with  his 
own  hand,  though  he  was  "  fick  of  body  j" 
appointing  his  wife  his  (a)  executrix,  and 
Heminges,  and  Cundal,  and  Caper,  his  over- 
feers  of  it  :  He  died,  in  April  1614;  leaving 
his  wife,  pregnant ;  and  a  fon,  Francis  ;  and  a 
daughter,  Rebecca.  I  fubjoin,  in  the  note, 
a  copy  of  his  will ;  for  it  contains  forne  cu- 
rious particulars  (v). 

NICHOLAS 

(a)  The  name  of  his  wife  is  'neither  mentioned  in  his 
will,  nor  in  the  probat  of  it ;  when  (he  was  authorized,  by  the 
prerogative-court,  to  a&  as  executrix. 

(v)  The  WILL  of  ALEXANDER  COOKE,  extra&ed from 
the  regifter  of  the  prerogative-court  of  Canterbury :  It  is 
now  printed,  as  he  pointed  ic  himfelf : 

In  the  Name  of  the  Father  the  Sonne,  and  the  holyGhoftc 
I  Alexander  Cooke,  fick  of  body  but  in  perfect  minde,  doc 
with  mine  owne  hand  write  my  laft  Will  and  Teiiament 
Firfl  I  bequeathe  my  Soule  into  ye,  hands  of  God  my  deer 
Saviour  Jefus  Chrift  who  bought  it  and  payd  for  it  deerly 
wth.  his  bloud  on  ye.  croffe  next  my  body  to  y*.  Earthe  to  be 
buryed  after  the  maner  of  Chriftian  buryall  Item  I  do  give 
and  bequeath  unto  my  Sonne  Francis  the  Some  of  Fifty 

pounds 
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—  NICHOLAS  TOOLEY  — 

Was  alfo  another  of  the  unnamed  affociates 
of  Shakfpeare,  Burbadge,  and  Hemings,  at 
'The  Globe ;  and  was  one  of  the  original  aclors 
of  Shakfpeare's  characters  :  He  too  reprefent- 
cd  women,  as  early  as  1589,  and  afted  Rodope 
in  Taneton's  Platt  of  the  Seven  Deadlie  Sinns: 
He  performed  in  The  Alchemiji,  in  the  year 

1610. 

pounds  to  be  delivered  to  hi;n  at  the  Age  of  One  an  twenty 
yeeres  Item  J  doe  Give  and  bequeathe  unto  my  Daughter 
Rebecca  the  Some  of  Fiftye  pounds  allfo  to  be  delivered  to' 
hir  at  the  Age  of  Seavcnteene  years  or  at  hir  day  of  Manage, 
which  it  flvall  pleafe  God  to  bring  firfte,  which  Somes  of 
Money  are  bothe  in  One  purfe  in  my  Cuberd  Item  I  doe 
Give  and  Bequeathe  unto  the  Childe  which  my  Wife  now 
goeth  with,  the  Some  of  Fiftye  pounds  allfo,  which  is  in 
the  hand  of  my  fellowes  as  my  {hare  of  the  ftock  to  be  de- 
livered if  it  be  a  boy,  at  one  and  twenty  yeres,  if  a  Girle, 
at  Seaventeene,  or  day  of  Maryage,  as  before  all  whiche 
Somes  of  Moncyes,  I  doe  intreate  my  Mafter  Hemings, 
JVlr  Cundeli,  and  Mr  Frances  Caper  ( for  God's  caufe)  to 
take  into  their  hands,  and  fee  it  fallye  put  into  Grocers 
Hall,  for  the  ufe  and  bringinge  up  of  my  poore  Orphants 
Item  I  doe  further  give  and  bequeathe  unto  my  Daughter 
Rebecca  the  Windowe  cufhens  made  of  needle  worke 
together  withe  yc.  Window  cloathe  Court  Cuboard  Cloathe^ 
and  Chimneye  Cloathe,  being  all  bordered  about  with  needle 
worke  futable,  and  Greene  iilke  fringe  If  any  of  my  chil- 
dren, dye  ere  they  come  to  age,  my  will  is  yc.  the  Survivers 
lhall  have  there  parte,  equallye  divided  to  yc.  laft  If  all  my 

Children 
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1610.  Thus  much  from  Mr.  Malone. 
Tooley  I  fufpecl:,  from  ibme  expreffions  in 
his  will,  had  been  the  apprentice,  or  the  fer- 
vant,  of  Richard  Burbadge  (10).  Tooley  was 
remembered  by  Augnftine  Phillips,  as  a  fellow, 
and  diftinguifhed,  by  a  legacy.  He  played  his 
part,  as  a  witnefs,  in  the  laft  fcene  of  Richard 
Burbadge's  life,  when  the  Rofcius  of  that  age 

Children  dye  ere  they  come  to  age,  my  will  is  that  my 
Brother  Ellis  or  his  Children  fhall  have  One  halfe  of  all, 
the  other  halfe  to  be  thus  divided,  to  my  five  fitters,  or 
theire  Children  tenn  pounds  apeece  amongft  them,  my 
Brother  John's  daughter  other  tenne  pounds,  ye.  reft  to  my 
Wife  if  me  live  then,  if  not  to  Ellis  and  his,  If  my  brother 
Ellis  dye  ere  this,  and  leave  no  Childe  of  his  body,  my  will 
is,  it  fhall  all  be  equally  diftributed  amongft  my  Sifters  and 
the  Children  of  there  bodys,  only  my  Wive's  parte  referved 
if  fhe  live  :  My  Wife  paying  all  charges  of.  my  buriall 
performing  my  Will  in  every  poynte  as  I  have  fet  downe 
my  will  is  (he  fhall  injoy  and  be  my  full  and  lawfull  Executrix 
All  my  Goods,  Chattels,  Movables  debbts,  or  whatfoever  is 
mine  in  all  the  worlde///  This  is  my  laft  Will  and  Tefta- 
ment  /  In  Witnefs  whereof  I  have  fet  to  my  hand  January 
the  third  1613  :  By  me  Allex:  Cooke: 

[This  will  was  proved  on  the  4th  of  May  1614,  by 
the  relicl,  whofe  name,  however,  is  not  mentioned  in  ths 
probat.] 

(w)  Tooley  bequeathed  legacies  to  the  fifter,  and  daugh- 
ter, of  «  my  late  Mr.  [Mafter]  Burbadge,  deceafed:"  And 
he  repeated  this  form  of  expreflion,  which  fhows  a  grateful 
remembrance  of  his  old  mafter. 

G  g  made 
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made  his  willy  on  the  i2th  of  March  i644. 
Tooley  made  his  own  will,  on  the  jd  of  June 
1623  ;  appointing  Cuthbert  Burbadge,  and 
Henry  Cundal,  his  executors.  He  died,  foou, 
after,  in  the  houie  of  Cuthbert  Burbadge,  in 
Holy  well-ftr.eet ;  to  whofe  wife,  Elizabeth, 
the  teftator  left  a  legacy  of  ten  pounds  "  as  a 
"  remembrance  of  his  love,  in  refpedl  of  her 
"  motherly  care  of  him."  Tooley  appears^ 
plainly,  to  have  been  a  benevolent  man. 
While  he  buftled  in  the  world,  he  did  many 
kind  ads :  And,,  when  he  could  no  longer  aft,, 
he  left  considerable  legacies  to  the  poor  of  the 
two  parimes  of  St.  Leonard's  Shoreditch,  and 
of  St.  Giles's  Cripplegater  which,  admin  ifter 
to  the  comfort  of  the  needy,  even,  to  the  pre- 
fent  day.  He  was  buried,  as  the  parifli  regif- 
ter  proves,  on  the  5th  of  June  1623,  in  St. 
Giles's,.  Cripplegate  (A*).. 

WILLIAM 

(#)  NICHOLAS  TOOLEY'S  WILL>  extrafted  from  the  re- 
giftry  of  the  prerogative  court  of  Canterbury  :  As  it  con- 
tains fome  unknown  particulars  of  players,  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  curious  : — In  the  Name  of  God  Amen  I  Nicholas 
Tooley  of  London  Gentleman  being  ficke  in  body  but  of 
perfedl  mynd  and  memorie  praifed  be  God  therefore  do« 
make  and  declare  this  my  lait  Will  and  Teflament  in- forme 
following  that  is  to  fay  Firft  I  comend  my  Soule  into  the 
hands  of  Almightie  God  the  Father  trufting  and  afTuredlie 
5  belecving 
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WILLIAM  KEMPE. 

This  player,   who  danced  through  life  on 
light  f ant  aftick  toe,  is  neither  mentioned  in  the 

licenfe 

beleeving  that  by  the  meritts  of  the  precious  death  and  paf- 
fion  of  his  only  Sonne  and  my  only  Lord  and  Saviour  Jefus 
Chrift  I  (hall  obtaine  full  and  free  pdon  and  forgivenes  of 
all  my  Sinnes  and  lhall  enjoy  everlafting  life  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  amongft  the  ele&  Children  of  God  My  Bodie  I 
committ  to  the  Earth  from  whence  yr  came  to  be  buried  in 
decent  manner  at  the  difcrecon  of  my  Executors  hereunder 
named  My  Worldlie  fubftance  I  doe  difpofe  of  as  follow- 
eth  Impris  I  give  unto  my  good  friend  Mr.  Thomas 
Adams  preacher  of  God's  Word  who.-ne  I  doe  entreate  to 
preach  my  funerall  Sermon  the  Some  of  tenn  pounds  Item 
I  doe  releafe  and  forgive  unto  my  Icinfwoman  Mary  Cobb 
of  London  widdowe  the  Some  of  Fyve  pounds  wch  flie 
oweth  me  and  I  do  give  unto  her  the  Some  of  fyve  pouuds 
more  Item  I  do  releafe  and  forgive  unto  her  Sonne  Peter  Cobb 
the  Some  of  Sixe  pounds  wchhe  oweth  me  Item  I  doe  give 
unto  her  Sonne  John  Cobb  the  Some  of  Sixe  pounds  Item 
I  do  give  unto  her  daughter  Margarett  Mofeley  the  Some  of 
Fyve  pounds  Item  I  doe  give  unto  Mr§.  Burbadge  the  Wife 
of  my  good  friend  Mf.  Cutbert  Burbadge  (in  whofe  houfe  I 
doe  no  we  lodge)  as  a  remembrance  of  my  love  in  refpeft  of 
her  motherlie  care  over  me  the  Some  of  tenn  pounds  over  and 
befidcs  fuch  Somes  of  AVToney  as  I  fhall  ov/e  unto  ner  att  my 
deceafe  Item  I  do  give  unto  her  daughter  Elizabeth  Burbadge 
alsMaxey  the  Some  of  tenn  pounds  To  be  payd  unto  her  owne 
proper  hands  therewth  all  to  buy  her  fuch  thinges  as  fhe  fhall 
thinke  moft  meete  to  weare  in  remembrance  o? me  Ami  my 
G  g  2  Will 
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licenfe  of  1603,  by  King  James,  as  one  of  his 
fervants,  nor   recognized   by  Augufline  Phil- 
lips, 

Will  is  that  an  acquittance  under  her  only  hand  an-dSeal  mal 
be  a  fufficient  difcharge  in  Lawe  to  my  Executors  for  payment 
thereof  to  all  intents  purpofes  and  conftruccons  and  as  fully  as 
if  her  pretended  hufband  fhould  make  and  fealethe  fame  wth 
her  Item  I  give  to  Alice  Walker  the  Sifter  of  my  late  Mr. 
Burbadge  deceafed  the  Some  of  tenn  pounds  tobepayd  unto 
her  owne  proper  hands  thcrewth  all  to  buy  her  fuch  thingcs  as 
fne  fhatl  thinfce  moft  meete  to  weare  in  remembrance  of  me 
And  my  will  is  that  an  acquittance  under  her  only  hand  and 
Scale  fhal  be  a  fufficient  difcharge  in  Lawe  to  my  Executors 
for  the  payment  thereof  to  all  intents  purpofes  and  conftruc- 
tions  and  as  fully  as  if  her  hufband  fhould  make  and  feale  the 
fame  wth  her  Item  I  give  unto  Sara  Burbadge  the  daughter  of 
my  faid  late  Mr.  Richard  Burbadge  deceafed  that  S ome  of  twen - 
tyand  nyne  pounds  and  thirteen  (hillings  vvch  isoweingunto  me 
by  Richard  Robinfon  to  be  recouved  detayned  and  difpofed  of 
by  my  Executors  hereunder  named  until  her  marriage  or  as;e 
of  twenty  and  one  years  (wch  fhall  firft  and  next  happen) 
wt:~out  any  allovvaunce  to  be  made  of  ufe  otherwife  then  as  they- 
in  their  difcrecons  fhall  think  meete  to  allow  unto  her  Item 
I  give  unto  Mr«.  Condell  the  wife  of  my  good  friend  Mr, 
Henry  Condell  as  a  remembrance  of  my  love  the  Sum  of 
fyve  pounds  Item  I  give  unto  Elizabeth  Condell  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  faid  Henry  Condell  the  Some  of  tenn  pounds  Item 
whereas  I  ftand  bound  for  Jofeph  Tayler  as  his  furety  for 
payment  of  Xenn  pounds  or  thereabouts  My  will  is  that  my 
Executors  (hall  out  of  my  Eftate  pay  that  debt  for  him  and 
difcharge  him  out  of  that  Bond  Item  I  do  releafe  and  for- 
give unto  John  Underwood  and  Willm  Ecclcftone  all  fuch 
Somes  of  Money  as  they  do  feverally  owe  unto  me  Item 
I  do  give  and  bequeath  for  and  towards  the  ppetualJ  reliefe 

of 
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lips,  in  1605,  as  one  of  his  fellows.     Kempe 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  fuccefTor  of  Tarleton, 

who 

of  the  poore  people  of  the  pariflie  of  Sf.  Leonard  in  Shoreditche 
in  the  County  of  Midd  under  the  Condiconhereunder  exprefled 
thfe  Some  of  fourfcore  pcunds  To  remayne  as  a  ftocke  in  the 
lame  parifli  and  to  befromtymetotymeymployedbytheadvife 
of  the  parfon  Churchwardens  Overfeers  for  the  poore  and  Vef- 
trymen  of  the  faid  priftie  for  the  tyme  being  or  the  greater 
norhber  of  them    In  fuch  fort  as  that  on  everie  Sunday  after 
Morninge   prayer  forever  there  may  out   of  the  encreafe 
wch  {hall  arrife  by  the  ymployment  thereof  be  diftributed 
amongft  the  poorer  fort  of  people  of  the  fame  prifhe  Thirtie 
and  two  penny  wheaten  loaves  for  their  reliefe  provided  all- 
waies  and  my  will  &  mynd  is  that  yf  my  faid  gift  fhalbe  mif- 
imployed  or  neglefted  to  be  pformed  in  aine  wife  contrarie 
to  the  true  meaning  of  this  my  Will    Then  &  in  fuch  cafe 
I  give  and  bequeath  the  fame  Legacie  of  Fourfcore  pounds 
for  and  towards  the  reliefe  of  the  poore  people  of  the  prifhe  of 
St.  Gyles  wthout  Cripplegate London  to  be  imployed  in  that 
prifhe  in  forme  aforefaid    Item  I  doe  give  and  bequeath  for 
and  towards  the  ppetuall  reliefe  of  the  poore  people  of  the 
faid  prifhe  of  Sc.  Giles  without  Cripplegate  London  under 
the  condicon  hereunder  exprefled  the  Some  of  twenty  pounds 
To  remayne  as  a  flocke  in  the  fame  prifhe  and  to  be  from  tyme 
to  tyme  ymployed  by  the  advife  of  the  Churchwardens  Over- 
fl-crs  for  the  poore  and  Veftrymen  of  the  fame  priflie  for  the 
tyme  being  or  the  greater  nomberof  them  in  fuch  fort  as  that 
on  every  Sunday  after  Morninge  prayer  forever  there  may  be 
out  of  the  encreafe  w<^h  fhall  arrife  by  the  ymployment  thereof 
be  diftributed  amongft  the  poorer  fort  of  people  of  the  fame 
prime  Eight  penny  wheaten  loaves  for  their  reliefe  Provided 
alwaies  and  my  will  and  mynd  is  that  yf  my  faid  Gift  fhalbe 
mifimployed  or  ncglefted  to  be  pformed  in  ante  wife  con- 
G  g  3  trarie 
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who  was  buried  on  the  3d  of  September  1588, 
as  well  "  in  the  favour  of  her  Majefty  as  in 

"  the 

trarie  to  the  true  meaninge  of  this  my  Will  Then  and  in  fuch 
cafe  I  give  and  bequeath  the  fame  Icgacie  of  twenty  pounds 
for  and  towards  the  reliefe  of  the  poorer  people  of  the  faid 
prifhe  of  St.  Leonard  in  Shoreditche  to  be  imployed  in  that 
pTIftie  in  forme  aforefaid  Item  my  will  and  mynd  is  and  I  doc 
hereby  devife  &  appoynt  that  all  and  finguler  the  legacies  be- 
queathed by  this  my  will   (for  payment  whereof  no  certaine 
tyme  is  otherwife  limited)  malbe  truly  paydby  my  Executors 
hereunder  named  w^in  the  (pace  of  one  yearc  att  the  furtheft 
next  after  my  deceafe  All  the  reft  and  refidue  of  all  and  fin- 
gular  my  Goods  Chattels  Leafes  Money  Debtes  and  pifonall 
Eftate  whatsoever  and  wherefoever  (mydebtes  legacies  and 
Funerall  charges  difchargedj  I  doe  fully  and  wholly  give  & 
bequeath  unto  my  afore  named  loving  friends  Cuthbcrt  Bur- 
badge  and   Henry  Condell  to  be  equally  dyvided  betweene 
them  pte  and  pte  like    And  I  doe  make  name  and  conftitute 
the  faid  Cuthbert  Burbadge  and  Henry  Condell  the  Execu- 
tors of  this  my  laft  Will  and  Teftament  And  I  doe  hereby 
revoke  &  make  voyd  all  former  Wills  Teftaments  Codicillr, 
Legacies  Executors  and  bequeils  whatfoever  by  me  att  any 
tyme  heretofore  made  named  given  or  appoyntcd  willing  and 
niyncling  that  theis  prdts  only  Iholl  {land  and  be  taken  for  my 
laft  Will  and  Tefiament  and  none  other  In  witnefs  where- 
of to  this  my  laft  Will  and  Teftament  conteyninge  foure 
Sheets  cf  paper  wth  niy  name  fubfcribcd  to  eyerie  fheete  I 
have  fett  my  Scale  the  thud  day  of  June  1623  And  in  the 
one  and  twentith  yea  re  of  the  Ruigne  cf  or.  Soveraiane  Lord 
King  James  &c  Nicholas  Tooley  Signed  Sealed  pronounced 
and  declared  by  the  faid  Nicolas  Tooley  the  Teftator  as  his 
laft  Will  and  Teftament  on  the  day  and  yeares  above  \V!.;:r::n 
i;:  rhc  prcc  of  us  tbonuie  of  Anne  Afplin  the  marketafMai  ,  -K 
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<(  the  good  thoughts  of  the  general  audfence." 
His  favour  with  both  arofe  from  his  power  of 

pleafing. 

Cobcr,  the  marke  of  Joane  -f  Booth  the  mke  of  Agnes 
Dowfon  the  nike  of  E  B  Elizabeth  Bolton  the  mke  of  + 
Faith  Kempfall  the  mke  of  Ifabel  Stanley  Hum:  Dyfon  no- 
tary public  and  of  me  Ro:  Dickens  Srv1.  unto  thefaid  Notary 
.Memorandum  that  I  Nicholas  Wilkinfon  als  Tooley  of 
-London  Gentleman  havre  on  the  day  of  the  date  of  thers 
prcts  by  the  name  of  Nicholas  Tooley  of  London  Gentleman 
made  my  laft  Will  and  Teftament  in  writing  conteyninge 
fourefheetes  of  paper  with  my  name  fubfcribed  to  every  fheete 
and  fealed  with  my  Scale  and  thereby  have  given  and  bequeathed 
divers  pibnaH  legacies  to  divers  plbns  and  for  divers  ufes  and 
therefore  have  made  named  and  conftituted  my  lovinge  friends 
Cuthbert  Burbadge  and  Henry  Condell  the  Executors  as  there- 
by may  more  at  large  appearenowe  for  the  explacon  cleering 
avoyding  &  determinacon  of  all  fuch  ambiguities  doubtes  fcru- 
plcs  queftions  and  variances  about  the  validite  of  myfaid  laft 
Will  as  may  arife  happen  or  be  moved  after  my  deceafe  by 
reafon  of  omiffian  of  my  name  of  Wilkinfon  therein  I  doe 
therefore  by  this  my  prete  Codicil  by  the  name  of  Nicholas 
Wilkinfon  aTs  Tooley  rat'rfie  confirme  and  approve  my  faid  laft 
Will  and  everie  gifte  legacye  and  bequeft  therein  exprefled 
and  the  Executors  therein  named  as  fully  and  amply  to  all  in- 
tents purpofes  and  conftrucons  as  If  I  had  byn  fo  named  in  my 
faid  laft  Will  any  omiffion  of  my  faid  name  of  Wilkinfon  in 
my  faid  laft  Will  or  any  fcruple  doubt  queftion  variance  mif- 
jnterpretacon  cavill  or  mifconftruccon  whatfoever  to  be  had 
moved  made  or  inferred  thereupon  or  thereby  or  any  other 
matter  caufe  or  thinge  whatfoever  to  the  contrarie  thereof  in 
any  wife  notwithftanding  And  I  doe  hereby  alfoe  further  de- 
dare  that  my  Will  mynd  and  meaning  is  that  this  my  pTdte 
G  g  4  Codicil 
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pleafing.  As  early  as  1589,  his  comic  talents 
appear  to  have  been  highly  eftimated  by  thofe, 
who  were  proper  judges,  being  wits  them- 
felve.s  (y).  He  ufually  represented  the  downs t 
who  are  always  'very  rogues;  and,  like  Tarleton, 
gained  celebrity,  by  his  extemporal  wit ;  whilft, 
like  other  clowns,  Kempe  railed  many  a  roar 
by  making  faces,  and  mouths,  of  all  forts  (z). 

He 

Codicil  ftialbe  by  all  Judges  Magiftrates  and  other  pfons  in 
all  Courts  and  other  places  and  to  all  intents  and  purpofes 
expounded  conftrued  deemed  reputed  and  taken  to  be  as 
pte  and  pcell  of  my  faid  laft  Will  and  Teftament  As  witnefs 
whereof  I  have  hereunto  fett  my  hand  and  Seal  the  thirde 
day  of  June  1623  and  in  the  one  and  twentieth  year  of  the 
Ratine  of  Or  Soveraigne  Lord  King  James  &c  Nicholas 
Wilkinfon  als  Tooley  (LSj  Signed  Sealed  pronounced  & 
declared  by  the  faid  Nicholas  Wilkinfon  als  Tooley  as  a 
Codicil  to  be  annexed  unto  his  laft  Will  and  Teftament  on 
the  daye  and  yeares  above  written  in  the  prefence  of  us  Se- 
mon  Drewe  the  mke  of  Ifabell  I  S  Stanley  the  mke  of  + 
Faith  Kempfull  Hum:  Dyfon  Notary  public  and  of  me  Ro: 
Dickens  brvant  unto  the  faid  Notary. — [It  was  proved  in  the 
prerogative  court,  on  the  i;ch  of  June  1624,  by  Cuthbcrt 
Eurbadge,  and  Henry  Cundal.J 

(y]  The  witty  Nafhe,  fpeaks  of  Kempe,  in  1589,  as  the 
comical  and  conceited  jcftmonger,  and  vicegerent  general  to 
the  ghoft  of  Dicke  Tarleton.  [An  Almond  for  a  Parrot.'} 

(z)  In  the   Cambrige  comedy,  called  The  Return  from 
^  Kempe  is  introduced  perfonally,  and  made  to  fay : 
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Ke  probably  performed  LAUNCE,  in  the  Two 
Gentkmen  of  Verona,  in  1595;  the  GRAVE- 
DIGGER,  in  Hamlef,  in  1596;  LANCELOT, 
in  The  Merchant  cf  Venice,  in  1598;  and 
TOUCHSTONE,  in  As  you  like  it,  in  1600: 
He  appears,  from  the  quarto  plays  of  Shak- 
fpeare,  to  have  been  the  original  performer  of 
PETER,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  in  1595;  and 
of  DOGBERRY,  in  Much  ado  about  nothing,  in 
1600.  In  the  Cambridge  comedy,  called 
The  Return  from  Parnaffus,  which  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  written  about  the  year  1602, 
Burbadge,  and  KEMPE,  were  perfonally  in- 
troduced, to  entertain  the  fcholars  at  a  low  rate. 
Kemps  leems  to  have  difappeared,  at  the  ac- 
ceilion  of  King  James,  when  his  fellows  were 
riling  to  higher  honours.  Perhaps,  as  a  vete- 

— ."-1  \vas  once  at  a  Comedy  in  Cambridge,  and  there  I  faw 
"  a  parafite  make  faces  and  mouths  of  all  forts,  on  THIS  FA- 
"  SHIOX." — The  Cambridge  wit,  we  fee  confidered  Kemp,  as 
a  proper  comedian  to  raife  laughter  by  making  mouths  on  this 
fajklcn.  When  Burbage  has  inftrudted  a  ftudent  how  to  aft 
properly,  and  tejls  him : — -"  You  will  do  well  after  a  while;" 
Kemp  takes  up  the  ftudent  thus :  "  Now  for  you;  methinks 
u  you  (hould  belong  to  my  tuition ;  and  your  face,  methinks, 
"  would  be  good  for  a  fooliGi  mayor,  or  a  fooli/i)  j ujlice  of 
u  peace  :  mark  me." — And  then,  Kempe  goes  on,  to  repre- 
fent  $fylijh  mayor  ;  making  faces,  for  the  induction  of  the 
Audent. 

ran, 
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ran,  he  had  retired  from  "  the  loathed  irage  :" 
Perhaps,  as  a  mortal,  the  peftilence  of  1 603  put 
an  end  to  Kempe's  nine  days  wonder.  He  was 
certainly  dead,  in  161 8,  when  his  epitaph  was 
publiihed  : — 

**  Then,  all  thy  triumphs,  fraught  with  {trains  of  mirth, 
*c  Shall  be  cag'd  up  within  a  cheft  of  earth  ; 
**  Shall  be?  they  are:  thou  hafl.  danc'd  thee  out  of  breath, 
"  And  now  muft  make  thy  parting  dance  with  death  (a)." 
Before  the  year   1609,  Kempe  had  vanifhed 
from  the  public  eye  ;    as  we  may  infer  from 
T&e  Gu/'s  Hornbooke ;  although  not,  that  he 
was  dead,  as  Mr.  Malone  decides  from  Gill's 
authority  :  For,  Kempe  may  have  only  retired 
from  the  icene.    When  AuguRine   Phillips, 
with  fond  recollection,  remembered  fo  many 
of  bis  fellows,   in  May  1605,  he  did  not  re- 
member  Kempe  :    Yet,    at    the  fame  hour, 
Phillips  forgot  Lowen  alfo,  who  outlived  him 
more  than  fifty  years. — Amidft  fo  much  un- 
certainty, I  have  afcertained  an  important  fac~t, 
that  on  the  ad  of  November  1603,  one  Wil- 
liam Kempe  was  buried,  in  the  cemetery  of 
St.  Saviour's,   Southwark  (  b  ) .     Confidering 

every 

(0)  Braithwayte's  Remains. 

(1)  The  parim  regifter  merely  ftatcs: — "  1 603,  Novcna- 
*  ber  ad  Wiliam  Kempe,  a  man.11  [was  buried.]  The  ftu- 

pidity 
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every  circumftance,  the  time,  the  place,  the 
perfon,  the  name,  the  previous  probability; 
I  have  little  doubt,  but  that  William  Kempe, 
the  vicegerent  of  Tarleton,  was  then  caged  up 
within  a  cheft  of  earth.  I  have  not  found  any 
will  of  Kempe,  nor  any  adminiftration  to  his 
effects,  in  the  prerogative-office. 

Kempe  was  an  author,  as  well  as  an  actor  (c]\ 

Yet, 

pidity  of  the  parifh  clerk  has  thus  left  a  flight  doubt,  who  this 
man  was.  There  were  buried  in  the  fame  cemetery,  on  the 
1 9th  of  December  1603,  Mary  Kempe,  a  woman;  on  the 
1 3th  of  February  160-^  Cicelye  Kempe,  a  child.  There  ap- 
pears, however,  in  the  parifh  remitter  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
the  Lefs,  the  marriage  of  William  Kempe  unto  Annis  How- 
ard, on  the  loth  of  February  160^;  but,  without  any  fur- 
ther notice  of  this  couple,  or  their  iflue.  On  the  other 
hand,  none  of  the  parifti  clerks,  within  the  bills  of  mortality, 
have  found  the  burial  of  any  other  William  Kempe,  though 
I  offered  them  a  fuitable  reward,  for  a  diligent  fearch.  On 
the  whole,  it  feems  to  me  more  than  probable,  that  William 
Kempe,  the  fucceflbr  of  Tarleton,  was  carried  off  the  ftage, 
by  the  plague  of  1603.  I  have  laughed,  in  a  foregoing  page, 
at  the  decifion  of  dogmatifm  on  the  mere  authority  of  The 
Gul's  Hornbook^  with  regard  to  the  true  date  of  the  death  of 
Kempe,  which  it  is  fo  difficult  to  afcertain;  and  which,  after 
the  moft  active  inquiries,  cannot  be  pofitively  fixed.  It  is 
unneccfiiiry  to  add,  that  if  the  death  of  Kempe,  in  1603,  be 
Admitted,  as  a  fa&,  any  document,  which  mentions  him,  as 
being  alive,  at  a  fubfequent  period,  muft  be  equally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  fpurious. 

{c)  On  the  yth  of  September  1593,  there  was  entered  in 

the 
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Yet,  he  was  as  illiterate,  probably,  as  he  was, 
certainly,  jocofe.  The  Cambridge  fcholars 
laughed  at  his  grofs  illiterature.  In  'The  Re- 
turn from  Parna/fits  Kempe  is  made  to  lay  to 
Burbadge:  "  Few  of  the  univerfity  pen  plays 
"  well';  they  fmell  too  much  of  that  writer 
"  Ovid,  and  that  writer  Metamorpbq/is,  and 
"  'talk  too  much  of  Proferpina  and  Juppiter." 
Pbihmufuf  fays  fneeringly:  "Indeed  Matter 
"  Kempe  you  are  very  famous  :  but,  that  is  as 
"  well  for  works,  in  print,  as  your  part  in 
"  cue."  There  was  a  fentiment  then  affigned 
to  Kempe,  which  was  known,  perhaps,  to  be 
his  real  opinion,  that,  //  is  better  to  make  a  fool 
of  the  world,  as  I  have  done,  than  like  you 
fcholars,  to  he  fooled  of  the  world.  The  publi- 
cation of  *Tbe  Orchejlra  of  Davis,  and  The 
Jigg  of  Kempe,  about  the  fame  time,  fur- 

the  Stationers'  books,  A  Comcdie  entitled  "  A  Knack  low  to 
tc  know  a  Knave,  newly  fet  forthe  as  it  has  been  fundrie 
"  times  plaied  by  Ned  Allen  and  his  company,  with 
"  Kempe's  applauded  merriment  of  The  Men  of  Gotham" — 
Kempe's  New  Jigg  of  The  Kitchen-fluff  woman  was  entered 
in  the  Stationers'  books,  in  1595;  and  alfo  "Kempe's Nev+- 
«  Jigg  betv.'ixt  a  Souldier  and  a  Mifer  and  Sym  the 
<l  Clowne." — In  1600,  there  waspublifhed  "  Kempe's  Nine 
"  days  -wonder  performed  in  a  daunce  from  London  to  Nor- 
tc  wich  written  by  himfelfe  to  fatisfie  his  friends."  In  thofe 
days,  the  word  iigg  fignified  a  farce,  as  well. as  a  daunce, 

n  idicd 
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iiifhed  Marfton  the  fatirifb,  in  1599,  with  an 
opportunity  of  joining  Davis,  Kempe,  and  per- 
haps Shakipeare,  in  thej  fame  laugh  againlt 
them  : —  ' 

Prayfe  but  Or^cjlra^  and  the  flipping  arf, 

You  (hall  commaund  him  ;  faith,  you  have  his  hart, 

Even  cap'ring  in  your  fift.     A  hall^  a  ball\ 

Roome  for  the  fpheres,  the  orbes  celeftiall 

\Vill  daunce  Kempis  Jigg :    They'le  reuel  with  neate 

jumps; 

A  worthy  pcet  hath  put  on  their  pumps  (d). 
Such  were  the  patentees  of  King  James ; 
and  fuch  the  aflbciates,  who  were  adopted, 
amomr  the  royal  fervants ;  and  though  they 
were  not  named  in  the  licenfe  of  1603,  yet 
were  the  original  actors  of  Shakfpeare's  cha- 
racters. We  have  feen,  upori  the  acceffion. 
of  King  James,  three  companies  eftablimed, 
by  collecting  the  difcardeci  fervants  of,  the 

(d)  The  Scourge  of  Villanis,  1599,  %nr  H-  3-  b-  This 
^s  Sir  John  Davis,  the  attorney-general  of  Ireland,  who 
wrote  the  two  celebrated  poems,  Nofce  Teipfum;  and  the  Or- 
cbcjlra,  in  praife  of  dancing  :  I  obferve,  that  Mr.  Malone 
fometirnes  confounds  Sir  John  Davis,  with  Davis,  the  epi- 
grammatift,  who  was  a  very  different  perfon.  [Shakf.  vol. 
i.  part  ii.  p.  63-66.]  Sir  John  Davis  is  the  firft  of  our 
poets,  who  reafoned  in  rhinic;  yet  the  palm  of  logical  poetry 
has  been  affigned,  by  Johnfon,  to  Dryden;  though  the  lau- 
reate of  James  ii.  can  boaft  of  nothing,  which  is  comparable 
to  the  Nofce  Teipfum  of  Davis,  for  concatenation  of  argument^ 
and  fubtilty  of  thought. 

feveral 
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feveral  noblemen.  At  the  epoch  of  Shak- 
jpeare's  death,  there  were,  probably,  Jive  com- 
panies of  players  in  London  :  viz.  The  King's 
fervants,  who  performed  at  The  Globe,  and  in 
the  Blackfriars  ;  the  Queen's  fervants,  who 
afted  at  ¥he  Red  Bull,  and  became  afterwards 
diftinguifhed  as  the  Children  of  the  Revels  ; 
the  Prince's  fervants,  who  played  at  The  Cur- 
tame  ,  the  Palfgrave's  fervants,  who  exhibited 
at  The  Fortune  ;  and  the  Lady  Elizabeth's 
fervants,  who  performed  at  the  Cockpit,  in 
Drury-lane.  During  the  fame  period,  there 
were  feven  regular  playhoufes,  including  three 
on  the  Bankjlde  ;  the  Swan  ;  the  Roje  -,  and  the 
Hope ;  which,  however,  were  not  much  fre- 
quented, and,  early  in  the  reign  of  James,  fell 
into  difufe  :  Yet,  one  RofTeter  obtained  a  pa- 
tent, under  the  great  feal,  for  erecting  a  play- 
houfe,  wif&ffut  the  liberties  of  London  ;  and  by 
virtue  thereof,  proceeded  to  convert  the  houfc 
of  Lady  Sanclair,  on  Puddle- wharfF,  into  a 
theatre.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  were 
alarmed  :  They  confidered  this  meafure,  as  an 
infringement  of  their  jurifdi&ion  ;  and  feared 
the  interruption  of  public  worihip,  on  the 
<week  days,  from  its  nearnefs  to  a  church. 
Thefe  confiderations,  upon  complaint'  made 
to  them,  induced  the  privy-council  to  deter- 
mine, 
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mine,  that  no  playhoufe  fhould  be  erefted  in 
that  place  (c).     But,  it  is  always  more  eafy  to 

reiblve, 

(f)  An  order  was  hTaed  to  that  cffbvSr,  on  the  26th  of 
September  1615,  in  the  following  terms:  — 

"  Whereas  complaint  was  made  to  this  board  by  the 
'*  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  London,  That 
**  one  Rofieter  and  others  having  obtained  licenfe  under  the 
"  great  leal  of  England  for  the  building  of  a  playhoufe  have 
ct  pulled  down  a  great  meffuage  in  Puddle- wharf  which  was 
"  fometimes  the  houfe  of  Lady  Sanders  within  the  precin<5l 
*'  of  the  Blackfryers,  are  now  erecting  a  new  play-houfe  in 
K  that  place,  to  the  great  prejudice  and  inconvenience  of 
u  the  government  of  that  city.    Their  Lordihips  thought  fit 
"  to  fend  for  Roflfeter,  to  bring  in  his  letters  patents  which 
6t  being  feen  and  perufed  by  the  Lord  Chief  Juftice  of  Eng- 
"  land  [Coke].     For  as  much  as  the  inconveniences  urged 
"  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  were  many  and  of  fome 
"  confequence  to  their  government,  and  fpccially  for  that 
"  the  laid  playhoufe  would  join  fo  near  unto  the  church  in 
u  Blackfryers  as  it  would  difturb  and  interrupt  the  congrega- 
"  tionat  divine  ferviceupon  the  wtek  days.  And  that  the  Lord 
"  Chief  Jultice  did  deliver  to  their  Lordfliips  that  the  licenj'f 
"  granted  to  the  faid  RoJJttcry  did  extend  to  the  building  of  a 
"  playboufe  WITHOUT  the  liberties  of  London^  and  not  «;;>£;';* 
*'  the  city.     It  was  this  day  ordered  by  their  Lordfhips,  that 
t;  there  {hall  be  no  phyhoufe  erected  in  that  place,  and  that 
"  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  (hall  flraitly  prohibit  and  for- 
"  bid1  the  faid  Roflcter,  and  the  reft  of  the  patentees,  and 
"  their  workmen  to  proceed  in  the  making  and  converting 
u  the  laid  building  into  a  playhoufe  :    And  if  any  of  the  pa- 
«  tentees  or  their  workmen  (hall  proceed  in  their  intended 
"  building  contrary  to  thi>  their  Lordfliips  inhibition,  that  then 

"the 
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refolve,  than  to  execute.  RoiTeter  feems  not 
to  have  been  terrified  by  the  threats  of  com- 
mitment. Notwithftanding  feveral  prohibi- 
tions, he  proceeded,  though  with  fome  inter- 
ruptions, to  execute  his  purpofe.  New  com- 
plaints were  made ;  and  frem.  orders  were 
iffued.  At  length,  in  January  1617,  the  Lord 
Mayor  was  directed  to  caufe  RorTeter's  play- 
houfe  to  be  pulled  doivn^f}.  Yet,  fuch  di- 
rections are  feldom  executed,  unlefs  they  be 

"  the  Lord  Mayor  fliall  commit  him  or  them  fo  offending 
"  unto  prifon,  and  certify  their  Lordfhips  of  their  contempt 
u  in  that  behalf.  Of  which,  their  Lordfhips  order  the  faid 
"  Rofietcr  and  the  reft  to  take  notice  and  conform  them- 
"  felves  accordingly,  as  they  will  anfwer  to  the  contrary  at 
"  their  peril." 

(/)  A  letter  was  written,  by  the  privy-council,  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  on  the  26th  January  16.,'*,  in  the 
following  terms : — 

«  Whereas  his  Majefty  is  informed  that  notwithftand- 
"  ing  divers  commandments  and  prohibitions  to  the  con- 
"  trary,  there  be  certain  perfons  that  go  about  to  fet  up 
"  a  playhoufe  in  the  Blackfryars,  near  unto  his  Majefty 's 
«  Wardrobe,  and  for  that  purpofe  have  lately  erected  and 
«  made  fit  a  building  which  is  almoft  if  not  fully  finifhed  : 
«  You  fhall  underftand  that  his  Majefty  hath  this  day  ex- 
«  prefsly  fignified  his  pleafure,  that  the  fame  fhall  be  pulled 
"  down  ;  fo  as  it  be  made  unfit  for  any  fuch  ufe.  Whereof 
«  wee  require  your  Lordfhip  to  take  notice,  and  to  caufe  it 
<*  to  be  performed  accordingly  with  all  fpeed,  and  thereupon 
<e  to  certify  us  of  your  proceedings." 

loudly 
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loudly  called  for,  .by  the  public  voice.  At  the 
general  pulling  down  of  playhoufes,  and  bear- 
gardens, in  1648,  Major  General  Skippon  was 
fent,  with  a  body  of  horfe,  to  affift  the  level- 
lers(g}. 

But,  a  new  power  was  at  hand,  which, 
without  direction,  or  authority,  could  pull  a 
playhoufe  down  with  armipotent  fpeed.  "  On 
*e  Shrove-tuefday,  the  fourth  of  March  i6i|., 
"  faith  Howes,  the  chronicler  of  the  times,  many 
"  difordered  perfons,  of  fundry  kinds,  aflem- 
"  bled  in  Finfbury-field,  Stepney-field,  and 
*'  Lincoln's-inn-fields  ;  and  in  riotous  manner 
"  did  beat  down  the  walls  and  windows  of 
"  many  victualling  houfes,  which  they  fuf- 
"  pected  to  be  bawdy  houfes :  and  that  af- 
"  ternoon  they  fpoiled  a  new  playhoufe,  and 
"  likewife  did  more  hurt  in  other  places." 
It  was  the  playhoufe  in  Drury-lane,  belong- 
ing to  the  Queen's  fervants,  which  was  thus 
fpoiled  -,  though  the  caufe  of  this  outrage  does 
not  appear.  'This  foul  diforder  was  deemed  of 
dangerous  con  fequznce.  And  the  privy-council 
directed  the  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  of 
London,  and  the  Juflices  of  Middlefex,  to 
hold  a  fpecial  feilions  •„  for  inquiring,  ftriclly, 

(g)    Com1  Journal,  23d  June  1648. 

II  h  after 
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after  the  offenders,  and  punifhing,  exampla- 
rily,  the  guilty  (/6). 

Leaving 

(b)  The  letter,  which  was  written,  on  that  occafion,  is 
as  follows  : 

"  It  is  not  unknown  unto  you  what  tumultuous  outrages 
"  were  yefterday  committed  near  unto  the  city  of  London 
"  'in  divers  places,  by  a  rowte  of  lewd  and  looie  perfons 
"  apprentices  and  others,  efpecially  in  Lincoln's-inn  fields 
"  and  Drury-lanc,  where,  in  attempt  IT;  to  pull  down  a 
"  playhoufe  belonging  to  the  Queen's  Majefty's  fervants, 
44  there  were  divers  perfons  (Tain  and  others  hurt  and  wound- 
"  ed,  the  multitude  there  aftembled  being  to  the  number  of 
"  many  thoufands  as  we  are  credibly  informed.  Forafmuch 
"  as  the  example  of  fo  foul  and  infolent  a  difcrder  may 
"  prove  of  dangerous  confequence  if  this  fhould  efcape  with- 
u  out  {harp  punifhment  of  the  principal  offenders  j  Wee  do 
"  therefore  in  his  Majefty's  name  exprefsly  require  your 
cc  Lordfhip,  and  the  reft  of  the  commiflioners  of  Oyer 
"  and  Terminer  for  the  city  of  London  and  county  of  Mid- 
"  dlefex,  to  take  it  prcfently  into  your  care,  to  have  a  ftricl: 
"  inquiry  made  for  fuch  as  were  of  the  company,  as  well 
"  apprentices  or  others,  and  forthwith  to  hold  a  fpecial  Sef- 
<c  fions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  for  that  purpofe,  and  there 
<e  with  feveritv  to  proceed  againft  fuch  as  fhall  be  found 
"  offenders  as  to  law  and  juftice  appertaineth.  And  for 
"  that  it  wasalfo  obferved  that  amongft  this  crew  of  appren- 
lt  tices  there  were  an  exceeding  great  multitude  of.  vagrant 
"  rogues  gathered  together  as  there  are  always  about  this 
u  city  ready  for  any  mifchief  upon  every  occafion  a  great 
<c  difhonour  and  Icandal  to  the  government.  Wee  are  then> 
*-£  fore  to  recommend  that  alfb  unto  you  from  his  Majefty  as 
w  a  fpecial  charge,  that  you  do  think  uponfome  courfe,  and 

"put 
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Leaving  thofe  directions  behind  him,  King 
James  departed  for  Scotland,  on  the  I4th  of 
March  i644;  "  taking  fuch  recreations  by  the 
"  way,"  fays  the  malignant  Wilfon, "  as  might 
"  beft  beguile  the  days,  but  lengthen  the 
"  nights ;  for  what  with  hawking,  hunting, 
"  and  horfe-racing  the  days  quickly  ran  away, 
"  and  the  nights  with  feafting,  mafking,  and 
"  dancing,  were  the  more  extended."  Amid 
fik  daunting^  and  deray.  King  James  had  three 
plays  acted  before  him,  for  preventing  hearts 
difcontcnt,  and  four  affliction  (/'). 

The 


"  put  it  in  execution  prefently  for  the  difpatching  of  that 
"  fort  of  people  and  removing  of  them  far  from  about  the 
"  city  of  London  and  Weftminfter  and  the  confines  thereof, 
11  efpecially  at  this  prefent,  when  his  Majefty  and  a  great 
"  part  of  his  council  are  to  be  abfent  for  fo  long  a  time. 
K  And  as  providence  and  difcretion  doth  now  needfully  re- 
"  quire,  fince  thisHvarning  is  given  you,  to  have  at  all  times 
"  hereafter  an  eye  and  watch  upon  the  apprentices  likewife, 
"  who  by  this  experience  and  the  like  where  the  reins  of 
"  liberty  are  given  them,  are  found  apt  to  run  into  many 
"  unfufFerable  infolencies.  Touching  all  theie  points  his 
"  Majefty  will  expeiSl  a  ftricl:  and  p?.rticubr  account  from 
tc  you  of  your  duties,  whereof  wee  wim  you  may  acquit 
"  yourfelves  as  becometh  you."  [The  council-regifter  of 
the  5th  of  March  i6I6.] 

(/ )  On  the  nth  of  July  1617,  there  iflued  a  warrant  for 

payment  to  certain  players,  for  three  ftage-plays,  that  were 

H  h  2  afted 
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The  reign  of  James  faw  the  Engliih  ftage 
advance  to  its  full  maturity,  and  to  the  greatefl 
fplendour ;  not  indeed  in  the  external  form,  and 
fcenic  oeconomy,  of  the  ancient,  or  prefent  the- 
atres, but  in  ingenuity  of  fable,  felicity  of  dia- 
logue, and  fublimity  of  flile,  which  then  ani- 
mated the  Englifh  dramas :  Such  were  the  hap- 
py productions  of  the  creative  genius  of  Shak- 
fpeare  I  When  his  influence  was  withdrawn, 
by  his  retirement  from  the  theatrick  world, 
the  ftage  as  rapidly  declined,  till  it  was  totally 
fuppreffed,  by  violence,  in  1648.  Owing  to  a 
remarkable  coincidence,  or  fingular  fatality, 
the  ftage  was  deprived  of  its  principal  pillars, 
about  the  fame  period.  Alexander  Cooke  died, 
in  16,14.  Shakfpeare  ceafed  to  write,  in  1615. 
Philip  Henilow,  the  great  patron  of  poets,  and 
of  players,  died  in  1616.  Edward  Allen  re- 
tired, almoft  immediately  from  the  Bankfide 
to  Dulwich.  On  the  i3th  of  March  i6ff, 
Richard  Cowley  was  buried  in  St.  Leonard's, 
Shoreditch.  In  three  days,  Richard  Burbadge, 
the  Rofcius  of  his  time,  followed  him  to  the 
lame  cemetery.  Robert  Armin  departed  be- 

a6ted  before  his  Majefty,  in  his  journey  to  Scotland,  fuch 
(urns  of  money,  Jis  is  ufual  in  the  like  k.ind*—Lkefu£0fumi 
were  probably  ^£.  10,  for  each  play.  [Council- regiiler.J 

fore 
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fore  the  year  1622.  Nicholas  Tooley,  died  in 
1623.  Heminges,  and  Cundal,  feceded  from 
the  ftage,  about  the  fame  time  ;  fatiated  with 
praife,  rather  than  with  profit.  There  re- 
mained, neverthelefs,  feveral  companies  or 
actors,  who  can  fcarcely  be  traced  in  the  ob- 
fcure  annals  of  the  ilage,  as  when  little  has 
been  done,  lefs  can  be  related  :  And  the  fuc- 
ceiTors  of  the  race  of  Shakfpeare  neither  illu- 
minated the  fcene,  by  their  brilliancy  of  ge- 
nius, nor  fupported  the  drama,  by  their  pow- 
ers of  acting. 

Such,  then,  is  the  additional  Apology ,  which  the 
believers  beg  leave  to  fubmit  to  the  equity  of 
this  court.  It  will  be  eafily  recollected,  that 
they  are  accufed  of  knowing  nothing  of  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  ftage  ',  of  knowing  nothing  of  the 
hijlory  of  Shakfpeare ;  of  knowing  nothing  of  old 
hand-writing.  You  read  thefe  accufations,  and 
theft  grievous  crimes,  committed  by  the  ring- 
leadersy  and  their  followers,  in  almofl  every  page 
of  the  accufmg  Inquiry  (k}.  Their  apology  is, 
that,  after  all  the  labours  of  their  accufer,  they 
have  produced  much  information  about  the 
ftage,  which  is  as  new,  as  it  is  important,  and 
bodies  forth  things  unknown  in  the  annals  of 

(/?)   P.p.  352— 363-4. 

H  h  3  the 
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the  theatre  (/).  Without  arrogating  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  hiftory  of  Shakfpeare,  they 
have  added  fomething  to  it,  which  was  un- 
known before  ;  and  they  have  found  his  bro- 
ther Edmond  at  the  Globe,  though  he  had 
eluded  the  fearches  of  Mr.  Malone.  Without 
pretending  to  know  the  whole  fcience  of  old 
hand-writing,  they  have  fhown  fufficient  (kill, 
at  leaft  in  the  reading  of  parilh-regifters,  to 
correct  many  miitakes  of  their  accufer,  in  his 
affertions,  and  dates.  Here,  might  the  be- 
lievers Jlmt  up  their  apology  in  meafurelefs  con- 
tent:  But,  as  their  grievous  crimes  feem  to 
admit  of  KQjkadowy  expiations,  in  the  judgment 
of  their  accufer,  the  believers,  with  the  permif- 
fion  of  this  court,  will  advert  to  other  thea- 

(/)  They  refer  in  general  to  the  many  documents,  which 
they  have  produced  from  the  public  archives.  The  will  of 
Shakfpeare  has,  indeed,  been  the  common  property  of  com- 
mentators, fince  the  year  1763.  Mr.  Malone  publifhed  the 
nuncupative  will  of  Richard  Burbadge,  and  the  wills  of 
Heminges,  Cundal,  and  Underwood  :  I  have  now  produced, 
ftotwithftanding  many  warnings,  that  no  other  wills  of  play- 
ers, in  Shakfpeare 's  age,  could.be  found,  the  nuncupative 
will  of  Sly,  together  with  the  wills  of  Phillips,  Cooke,  and 
Tooley.  wh'ch  are  moreinflruclive  that!  thofc  of  Heminges, 
Cundal,  and  Underwood  ;  and  I  have  moreover  given  the 
fubfo.nce  of  the  wills  of  Pope,  and  of  Henflow  ;  and  by  af- 
certaining  many  dates,  have  corrected  feveral  errors  in  Mr. 
Malone's  hiftory  of  the  ftagc. 

trical 
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trical  topicks,  which  may  incite  attention,  by 
their  nevvnefs,  and  repay  perfeverance,  by  their 
information  :  They  will,  therefore,  fubmit  to 
this  difcerning  court,  as  nfupplemental  Apology, 
a  dramatical  fubjecl,  which  the  hiflorian  of  the 
ilage  has  fcarcely  touched  upon  •,  and,  from 
its  novelty,  will  evince,  that  fdf^foffictency 
may  proceed  from  inexperience,  at  the  end  of 
thirty  years  ftudy  :  It  will  hence  follow,  apo- 
logetically, that,  — 

"  -  Seeing  ignorance  is  the  curfe  of  God  ; 

"  Knowledge  muft  be  th'  wing,  whereby  we  fly  to  heaven." 


OF  THE  MASTER  OF  THE  REVELS. 

If  we  look  into  the  King's  houfehold  of 
early  times,  for  the  fuperintendant  of  the  royal 
paftimes,  we  fhall  fee  an  officer  of  high  dig- 
mty,  and  extenfive  power,  who  was  called,  in 
all  formal  proceedings,  Camerarius  Hofpitij,  and 
is  named,  in  the  act  of  precedency,  the  King's 
Chamberlain  (a).  This  great  officer,  who  is 
called,  in  modern  times,  the  Lord  CHAM- 
BERLAIN, had  the  direction,  and  controul,  of 
the  officers,  belonging  to  the  King's  cham- 
fers, except  of  thofe  of  the  bedchamber, 

(a]  31  Hen.  8.  ch.  10. 

H  h  4  which 
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which  belongs,  exclufively,  to  the  Groom  of 
the  Stole  -,  a-nd  of  the  officers  of  the  King's 
wardrobe,  in  all  the  King's  houfcs  :  The  Lord 
Chamberlain  had  alib  the  fuperintendcnce, 
and  government,  of  the  King's,  hunting,  and 
Revels;  of  the  Comedians,  muficians,  and  other 
royal  fervants,  appointed  either  for  ufe,  or  re- 
creation (b) :  And  he  was  the  high  fuper- 
intendent  of  coronations,  funerals,  and  caval- 
cades. The  Lord  Chamberlain  was  of  courfe, 
by  the  original  confutation  of  his  office,  the  . 
real  Majier  of  the  Revels ;  the  great  director 
of  the  fports  of  the  court,  by  night,  as  well 
as  of  the  fpo-ts  of  the  field,  by  day.  This 
fovereign  jurifdiction,  over  the  paitimes  of 
the  court,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  continues  to 
enjoy,  during  the  preient  times  j  after  many 
changes  of  fafhion,  and  fome  revolutions  of 
power. 

It  wa's  in  the  capricious  reign  of  Henry  8th, 
who,  in  1543*  had  prohibited  by  act  of  (c) 
parliament  religious  paftimes,  that  a  cyon, 
ckped  the  Majier  of  the  Reve/s,  was  fir  ft  grafted 

(b}  Cowell  in  V'o. — Chamberlain^ — Laws  of  Honour, 
334  :  And  fee  the  Houfehold-book  of  Edward  the  ivth, 
"  A  CHAMBERLAYN_/5r  the  King  in  houfehold,  the  grete 
<*  offirer  fitting  in  the  Kinge'a  chai,:btr." 

(0  34-5  ^en-  8-  ch-  r- 

into 
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into  the  ancient  flock.  When  we  look  into 
the  houfehold  eftablimments  of  prior  reigns, 
we  fee  nothing  of  fuch  an  officer.  In  1490, 
there  was  indeed  an  Abbot  of  Mf/rufe,  who 
was  faid  to  have  well  performed  his  office  : 
But,  he  feems  to  have  been  merely  a  prede^ 
ceflbr  of  the  Lord  of  PajUmes  of  fubfequent 
times  't  a  perfonage,  who  was  only  appointed 
for  the  occafion,  at  great  feftivals,  to  incite 
mirth,  by  the  efFuiions  of  his  wit,  and  to  re- 
ftrain  revelry,  by  the  exercife  of  his  pru- 
dence (d).  In  the  eilabiiihment,  which  Menry 
the  8th  made  of  his  houfehold,  in  the  lyth  of 

(d)  There  is  a  curious  pafTage  in  Stow's  London  [Strype's 
edit.  1754,  vol.  i.  p.  304]  which  gives  a  particular  account 
of  the  Lord  of  Mifrule  :— 

"  Firft — In  the  Feaft  of  Chriftmas  there  was,  in  the 
"  King's  Houfe,  wherefoever  he  was  lodged,  a  Lordof  Mif- 
11  ndey  or  Mafter  of  Merry  Difports ;  and  the  like  had  ye 
"  in  the  houfe  of  every  Nobleman  of  Honour,  or  good 
"  Worihip,  were  he  fpiritual,  or  Temporal.  Among  the 
"  which,  the  Mayor  of  London,  and  either  of  the  Sheriffs, 
"  had  their  leveral  Lords  of  Mifrule,  ever  contending  with- 
ct  out  quarrel,  or  offence,  who  fhould  make  the  rareft  paf- 
a  times  to  delight  the  beholders.  Thc-ie  Lords  beginning 
"  their  rule  at  Alholland  £ve,  continued  the  fame  till  the 
"  morrow  after  the  Feaft  of  the  Purification,  commonly 
"  called  Candlemas  Day :  In  all  which  fpace,  there  were 
"  fine  and  fubtle  Difguifmgs,  Maiks,  and  Mummeries,  with 
"  playing  at  Cards  for  Counters,  Nails,  and  Points,  more 
*'  for  paftimes,  than  for  gain." 

§  his 
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his  reign,  [1525]  and  which  he  afterwards 
augmented,  we  fee  not  a  trace  of  the  Majler 
cf  the  Revels  (e).  It  was  in  the  year  1546, 
while  William  Fouler,  Lord  St.  John  of  Ba- 
ling, was  Lord  Chamberlain,  that  the  office  of 
Majler  of  the  Revels  was  created.  The  origin 
of  the  word  is  as  uncertain,  as  the  nature  of 
the  thing  has  hitherto  heen  obfcure.  "Rzvels" 
fays  Minmeu,  "  feemeth  to  be  from  the  French 
"  Reveiller,  excitari  to  awaken,  or  to  be  raifed 
"  from  ileep  \  and  fignifieth,  with  us,  fports 
*'  of  dauncing,  mafkin'g,  comedies,  tragedies, 
"  and  fuch  like,  ufed  in  the  King's  houfe, 
"  the  houfes  of  [the  inns  of]  court,  or  of 
"  other  great  perfonages  (f)"  Skinner  fol- 
lows the  derivation  of  Minmeu  j  but  Lye  de- 
rives the  word  revel  from  the  Dutch  raveelen, 
to  rove  about,  which  is  much  countenanced, 
fays  Johnfon,  by  the  old  phraie  ravel-rout,  or 

(e)  See  a  collection  of  ordinances  and  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  royal  houfehold,  which  were  printed  by 
the  Antiquary  Society,  in  1790. 

(/)  Guide  to  the  Tongues^  1617,  in  Vo.  Revels.     Min- 
fheu  has   to  revel,  or  riot ;   a  reveller,  or  rotfter  ;    rioter, 
fwaggerer,  glutton.    Skelton  has  the  following  lines,  which 
are  quoted  by  Warton,  as  nervous,  and  manly  : 
"  Ryot  and  Resell  be  in  your  Court  roules, 
"  Mayntenaunce  and  Mifchefe  theie  be  men  of  myghr, 
f  Extorcyon  of  you   s  ccunted  for  a  knyght." 

tumultuous 
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tumultuous  feftivity.   The  thing,  and  the  'word, 
were  both  perfedly  known  to  Shakfpeare  :— 
Sir  Andrew  fays:  "  I  delight  in  ma/ks,  and  revels,  fometimes 

altogether." 
Sir    Toby  afks:     "Art    thou    good    at    thefe   tictfaics, 

knight  (g)  ? 

It  was  in  1546,  that  Sir  Thomas  Cawerden, 
who  appears  in  the  houfehold  eftablilhments 
of  1525,  as  a  gentleman  of  the  privy  (h) 
chamber,  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
Mafter  of  the  (i)  Revels ;  "  officium  n}agi]lri 
P  jocorum,  revelorum,  et  mafcorum"  vulgarly 
called,  fays  the  patent,  revels,  and  majks.- 
Henry  the  eighth  might  have  now  faid: — - 

« Go  Cawerden  j 

"  Stir  up  the  Londinian  youth  to  merriments  ; 
"  Awake  the  pert,  and  nimble  fpirit  of  mirth} 
"  Turn  melancholy  forth  to  funerals: 
."  That  pale  companion  is  not  for  our  pomp." 

At  that  epoch,  our  paftimes  were  rather  joy- 
ous, than  delicate ;  our  dramas  were  yet  un- 
formed ;  and  our  actors  were  but  children. 
Henry  the  8th,  who  thus  eftablifhed  a  parti- 
cular officer,  as  "  his  ufual  manager  of  mirth," 

(g)  KickfaW)  fays  Johnfon,  is  a  corruption  of  the  French 
quelque  chofe;  fomething  fantaftical,  or  ridiculous. 

(/>)  Houfehold  Ordinances,  publimed  in  1790,  p.  165, 
and  169,  wherein  he  is  called  Cenerden  ;  fo  difficult  is  it,  in 
old  writings,  to  diftinguifti  the  n  from  the  u  ;  and  in  p.  216, 
he  is  called  Garden  ;  fo  little  correfpondence  was  there,  in 
thofe  times,  between  the  fpelling,  and  the  pronunciation. 

{/)  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  xv.  p,  62. 
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had  the  fame  eilablifhment,  as  his  father  had, 
cf  players,  and  (£)  muficians,  who  contribu- 
ted, according  to  their  feveral  faculties,  to  ex- 
hilarate his  court, — 

"  By  pomp,  and  feaft,  and  revelry, 
"  With  ma/kj  and  antick  pageantry." 

The  court  of  Edward  the  Sixth  was  too 
much  occupied  with  religious  reform,  or  am- 
bitious projects,  to  relifh  much  the  captivating 
pleafures  of  antick  pageantry.  Yet,  during 
the  youthful  reign  of  Edward,  there  was  fome- 
times,  at  Chriftmas,  a  Lord  of  Paftimes,  and 
at  other  times,  a  Lord  of  Mifruk ;  whofe 

(£)  The  following  eftablifhment,  from  a  document  in  the 
Paper-office^  will  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  each  of  the  feveral  officers: — 

The  Mafter  of  the  Revels  -     -     -     -     -£.10 . 

The  Yeoman  of  the  Revels    -----926 

8  players  of  Interludes  at  £.  3.  6.  8.  each 

per  annum      --------26134 

3  fingers  at      £•&•   ^S*     4-  each  20  —  — . 

2  fingers  at          9.     2.     6.  each    -     -     -     18     5  — 

2  Harpers,  one  at  18.     5.  — 

the  other  at         20.  —   — 

A  bag  piper     -------*-     1234 

2  flute  players— one  at  ^.30 

the  other  at       ---185  — 

1  A  ferjeant  trumpeter,  and  15  other  trumpeters 

at  £.24.  6.  8.  each      -     -     -     -  4*3  i3_4 

duty 
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duty  appears  to  have  been,  to  awake  the  pert, 
and  nimble,  fplrit  of  mirth.  On  the'  28th  of 
January  155^,  Sir  Thomas  Cawerden  was 
directed  to  fupply  William  Baldwin,  who  was 
the  great  dramatiil  of  that  day,  and  who  was 
appointed  "  to  let  forth  a  play,  before  the 
"  King,  upon  Candlemas  day,  at  night,"  with 
appropriate  apparel,  and  the  accuftomed  re- 
quiiites.  The  whole  expence  of  the  revels, 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  lixth,  who 
continued  his  father's  eftablifhment  of  players, 
amounted  yearly  to  about  £.  325  (/).  It  was 
a  period,  indeed,  when  there  were  feldom 
heard,  or  feen,  the 

"  Unwelcome  revellers  whofe  lawlefs  joy 
**  Pains  the  fage  ear,  and  hurts  the  fober  eye." 
During  the  gloomy  reign,  which  fucceeded 
the  untimely  demife  of  Edward  the  iixth,  we 
may  eafily   fuppofe  that,  in   the    abfence  of 
unwelcome  revellers,  the  matter  of  the  revels 

(/)  On  the  i8th  of  December  1552,  there  ifTued  a  war- 
rant to  Sir  John  [Thomas]  Cawerden  the  Mailer  of  the  Re- 
vels for  £.  300. — On  the  iSth  of  January  155!,  there  was 
ifiued  to  Mr.  Garden,  [Sir  Thomas  Cawerden]  £.  328.  6» 
towards  the  defrayment  of  charges,  due  within  his  office,  the 
5th  year  of  his  Majefty's  reign. — 20th  January  155*,  there 
iflued  to  Sir  Thomas  Cawerden,  for  the  charges  of  the  Lord 
of  Mifrule,  at  Chriftmas  laft,  jr.  326.  [From  the  Council- 
reg".] 

.had 
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had  probably  little  power,  and  lefs  profit. 
During  that  unhappy  period,  the  privy  coun- 
cil, who  engrofled  all  power,  exerted  their 
unbounded  authority,  in  prohibiting  le-ivd  plays  > 
and  restraining  irreverent  fports.  There  were, 
in  thofe  days,  no  fettled  theatres,  while  the 
Queen  had  an  eftabliiliment  of  players  ;  and 
the  ordinary  was  the  licenjer  of  the  Jiage:  Yet, 
in  that  reign,  private  gentlemen  gave  licences 
to  players,  in  the  country,  for  preventing  fuch 
players,  from  being  deemed  vagabonds  (;#). 
Mary,  however,  did  fometimes  comfort  her- 
felf  with  the  regal!  difport  of  maiking :  And, 
on  St.  Mark's  day,  in  the  year  1557,  there 
was  preiented  before  her,  by  her  fpecial  com- 
mandment "  a  notorious  majke  of  Almaynes, 
"  Pilgrymes,  and  Iriftemen  :" — 

t« What  ma/king  fluff "is  here! 

"  Why;  what  o'devirsname>Caw'rden)caH'ftthouthis(«)?" 

Sir 

(m)  Lodge's  Jlluftrations,  vol.  i.  p.  212. 

(«)  The  QUEEN'S  warrant  for  delivering  to  Sir  Thomas 
Cawarden  certain  necefiarics,  for  a  mafk.     [From  the  ori- 
ginal in  Mr.  Craven  Ord's  colledion.} 
MAR  YE  the  quene. 

Truftie  and  V/elbeloved  we  grete  you  well  And  whereas  or 
welbcloved  SrThomasCawerden  knight  Mr.  of  or.  RevellsTry- 
umphes  and  Mafkes  upon  or.  fpcciall  comaundem1  to  him  fig- 
nified  by  our  vizchamblain  dothe  (hewe  and  fet  forthe  on  Saint 

Markes 
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Sir  Thomas  Cawerden,  who  had  the  ma- 
nagement of  this  mafk,  as  matter  of  the  re- 
vels, did  not  long  furvive  thedemife  of  Mary; 
for  he  died,  in  December  1559;  and  was 
buried,  according  to  his  dying  requeft,  in  his 

Markes  daye  next  comge  to  OT.  Regal!  difport  recreacion  and 
comfort  a  notorious  maflce  of  Almaynes  pilgrymes  and  Irifhe- 
men  wl  their  infidents  and  accomplices  accordingly  And 
dothe  for  that  purpofe  lack  certayne  nlks  to  his  fantafie  for 
the  better  furniture  and  garnifliinge  thereof:  our  pleafure  is 
furthw*.  upon  the  recept  of  theis  or.  Ires  ye  delyver  or  caufe 
to  be  dely ved  more  for  the  fame  of  fuche  our  ftuffe  remayn- 
inge  in  yor.  charge  and  cuftodie  theis  pcells  underwritten 
vidz  of  Redde  velvett  twentyfyve  yds  /  of  Carnacion  velvet 
fiefteneyds/  of  purple  gold  farcenet  nyne  yds  didi  qr.  /  [half 
and  half  quarter]  of  yellow  farcenet  twenty  fix  yds  di  di  qr. 
of  Rcdde  farcenet  fortye  nyne  yds  di  /  of  whight  farcenet 
thirtie  three  yds  di  di  qr.  /  and  of  clothe  of  filver  wl  workes 
fower  yds/  And  his  hand  teftifeng  the  recept  of  theis  pcells 
before  written  w'.  this  or.  warrant  figned  fhalbe  to  you  a  fuf- 
ficient  discharge  in  that  behalfe  /  Yeoven  under  or  fignet  at 
or  palayce  of  Weftmr.  the  laft  of  Aprill  in  the  thirde  and 
fourthe  yeres  of  or.  Rcignes  / 

Thies  perils  above  written  1  To  or.  Right  truflieand  wel- 
ar  receved  the  day  above  !  beloved  Counfailor  Sr  Ed- 
written  by  me  Sr  Thorns  I  ward  Walgrave  knight  and 
Cawerden  knight  Mr  of  the  >  Mr.  of  or  great  Wardrobe  or 
Kinge  and  quene  their  Mat5  !  to  his  Deputic  or  Deputies 
Tryumphes  Maiks  and  Re-  }  thear  / 
veils  to  the  ufe  abcfaid/  By  me 

Th  Cawerden 

parim 
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parim  church  of  Blecbingley  (o).  Meantime, 
the  acceffion  of  Elizabeth  gave  frefli  vivacity. 
•to  paftimes.  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  was 
then  Lord  Chamberlain,  though  he  feems  to 
have  neither  reviewed  plays,  nor  licenfed 
players.  Sir  Thomas  Benger  was  appointed 
Matter  of  the  Revels,  in  the  room  of  Cawer- 
den,  on  the  i8th  of  January  1559-60.  (/>). 
Yet,  he  was  not  the  firll  Mailer  of  the  Revels, 

(<j)  His  will  was  proved  in  the  prerogative  office,  before 
Dr.  Walter  Haddon,  on  the  2gth  of  December,  1559,  by 
Elizabeth,  his  widow,  and  William  Moore,  an  executor.  He 
died  feifcd  of  the  manor  of  Wyllye,  in  the  fame  county:  and 
being  Mafter  of  the  Tents  he  bequeathed  "  to  Richard  Leigh 
"  of  Black/r/'m  London,  all  the  fluff  and  lumber,  belonging 
"  to  the  Office  of  the  Tentt,  in  the  Ehckfryers:"  So  little 
attention  was  there  then  paid  to  preciiion  of  fpelling,  that 
Sir  Thomas  was  fometimes  called  Garden^  and  in  the  fubfe- 
quent  patent  to  Benger,  Carwerden. — Aubrey,  in  his  Survey 
of  Surrey,  vol.  iii.  p.  74,  fays,  that  in  the  chancel  of  Ble- 
chingly  church  there  flood  a  handfome  free  Hone  monument, 
fupported  by  Ionic  pillars  fald  to  belong  to  Sir  Thomas  Car- 
werden, Kilt  who  was  bow-bender  to  Henry  viii,  but  that  no 
infcription  remained. 

(/>)  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  xv.  p.  565:  Mr.  Malone  calls  him 
Thomas  Benger ;  forgetting,  that  he  was  a  knight ;  and 
dates  his  patent  on  the  1 8th  of  January  1560-61;  not  ad- 
verting that  Rymer  fays  it  ifTued  in  the  fecond  year  of  Eli- 
zabeth. He  was,  in  1553,  the  fecond  day  after  the  corona- 
tion of  Mary,  made  a  Knight  of  the  Carpet,  by  the  name  of 
Sir  Thomas  Berenger.  [Strype's  Mem.  vol.  ii.  apx.  ii.] 

during 
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during  Elizabeth's  reign,  as  Mr.  Maione  (^) 
afferts ;  for  Cawerden  lived  till  December 
1559.  When  the  Earl  of  Leicefter  obtained 
the  firft  general  licenie  for  his  theatrical  fer- 
vants  to  adt  ftage-plays,  in  any  part  of  Eng- 
land, there  was  added  this  provifo,  "  that  the 
*'  faid  commedies,  tragedies,  enterludes,  and 
"  ftage-plays  be,  by  the  Majier  of  our  Revels, 
"  for  the  time  being,  firft'  feen  and  allow- 
"  ed  (r)."  This  circumfpea:  chufe,  which 
does  honour  to  the  prudence  of  Elizabeth, 
feems  never  to  have  been  copied  by  any  of 
her  fucceflbrs,  when  fuch  circumfpedion  had 
become  much  more  neceffary,  from  the  pro- 
grefs  of  revel-rout.  The  Mafter  of  the  Re- 
vels had,  before  this  epoch,  authority  over  the 
paftimes  of  the  court :  He  was  now,  for  the 
firft  time,  inverted  with  authority  over  the 
paftimes  of  the  country.  While  the  dramas 
of  the  court  were  ftill  inelegant ;  while  few 
plays  were  yet  produced}  while  the  gentle- 
men of  Greys- inn,  and  the  Children  of  St. 
Paul's,  were  the  moft  frequent  adrors  before 
the  Queen  ;  the  office  of  Mafter  of  the  Revels 
could  not  be  either  important,  or  profitable. 

(q)  Mai.  Shak.  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  45. 

(r)  This  licenfe  maybe  feen  in  Steevens's  Shak,  1793, 
vol.  ii.  p.  156. 

Ii  Sir 
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Sir  Thomas  Benger  lived  ta  fee  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  two  regular  theatres,  about  the  year 
1570;  and  to  obfervc  the  introduction  of  Ita- 
lian players  into  London  ;  but  he  lived  not  to 
behold  the  brilliant  fun  of  Shakipeare,  which 
was  deflined  to  illumine  England,  foon  after 
his  eye  did  homage  otherwhere.  Sir  Thomas 
died  in  March  (s)  1 577  j  leaving,  as  he  con- 
felTes,  in  his  will,  many  debts,  with  very  few 
goods  to  pay  them, 

Edmond  Tilney,  the  fon  of  Philip  Tilney, 
Gentleman  Uflier  of  the  privy  chamber,  to 
Henry  the  Eighth,  was  appointed  Mailer  of 
the  Revels,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Thomas  Benger, 
on  the  24th  of  July,  i  ^79  (/).  Thomas 

Ratclift; 

[s]  His  will  was  proved  in  the  prerogative-office,  on  the 
ayth  of  March  1577,  by  Thomas  Fugal,  his  chaplain,  and 
executor.  Sir  Thomas  Benger  had,  with  the  office  of  the 
Revels,  a  grant  ofjines  on  alienations^  which,  as  he  complain- 
ed, did  not  add  much  to  his  confequence,  or  his  wealth. 

(f)  Mai  Shak.  partii.  p.  45. — Philip  Tilney  was  the  fon 
of  Sir  Philip  Tilney  of  Shelley  Hall,  who  was  treaflirer  to 
the  army,  which  invaded  Scotland  under  the  Earl  of  Surrey* 
in  the  5th  of  Henry  vnith,  by  Joane  Tey,  his  fecond  wife. 
The  eldcft  fon  of  Sir  Philip,  by  Margaret  Breufe,  his  firft 
wife,  was  Thomas  Tilney  of  Shelley  Hall,  who,  marrying 
Margaret  Barret,  had  Frederick  Tilney  of  Shelley  Hall,  that 
married  Margaret  Bucke,  the  aunt  of  Sir  George  Buckc, 
—Agnes,  the  filler  of  Sir  Philip  Tilney,  married  Thomas. 

Howard) 
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RatclifF,  Earl  of  SufTex,  was  then  Lord  Cham- 
berlain. During  the  long  rule  of  Tilndy,  the 
privy  council  exercifed,  as  we  have  feen,  an 
authority,  legiflative,  and  executive,  over  the 
dramatic  world.  The  privy  council  opened, 
and  mut,  playhoufes ;  gave,  and  recalled,  li- 
cenfes;  appointed  the  proper  feafons,  when 
plays  ought  to  be  prefented,  or  withheld ;  and 
regulated  the  conduct  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  and  the  Vice-chancellors  of  Oxford, 
and  Cambridge,  with  regarcf  to  plays,  and 
players.  The  privy  council  gave  Tilncy,  in 
1589,  two  coadjutors,  a  ftatefman,  and  a  di- 
vine, to  affift  him,  in  reforming  "  Comedyes 
"  and  Tragedyes  (#)." 

Among 

Howard,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. — There  was  alfo  another 
Dutchefs  of  Norfolk  of  the  Tilney  family,  namely;  Eliza- 
beth, the  only  daughter,  and  heirefs,  of  ^.ir  Frederick  Tilney 
of  Bofton,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln: — From  this  Dutchefs, 
the  prefent  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  defcended ;  from  the  former, 
the  Effingham  branch  is  fprung. 

(«)  The  following  letters  from  the  Lords  of  the  privy- 
council,  which  were  copied  from  the  council-regifters, 
cftablifh  a  moft  curious  fact,  at  the  very  moment,  that  Shak- 
ipeare's  dramas  were  about  to  appear  : 

A  letter  to  the  Lord  Archb:  of  Canterbury:  uThat  whereas 

"  there  hathe  growne  fome  inconvenience  by  comon  playes 

"  and  enterludes  in  and  about  the  cyttie  of  London,  in  [as 

a  much  as]  the  players  take  uppon  [them]  to  handle  in  their 

lia  "  plaies 
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Among  other  revolutions  of  the  ftage,  Til- 
ney,  who  was  an  obfervant  officer,  and  a. 

fplendid 

"  plaies  certen  matters  of  Divinytie  and  of  State  unfitt  to  be 
"•  fuffered :  For  redrefle  whereof  their  Ldhps  have  thought 
"  good  toappointe  fonie  pfones  of  Judgment  and  underftand- 
"  ing  to  viewc  and  examine  their  playes  before  they  be  pinit- 
"  ted  to  pfcnt  them  publickly,  His  Ldfp  is  defired  that 
"  fome  fytt  pfone  well  learned  in  Divinity  be  appointed  by 
"  him  to  joyne  w'h  the  M1'.  of  the  Revelles^  and  one  oth1^ 
4C  to  be  nominated  by  the  L:  Maior.  and  they  joyntly  wth. 
cc  fomc  fpede  to  viewe  and  confider  of  fuch  Comedyes  and 
**  Tragedies  as  are  and  fhall  be  publickly  played  by  the 
"  Companies  of  players  in  and  about  the  Cittie  of  London, 
"  and  they  to  geve  allowance  of  fuche  as  they  {hall  think 
"  meete  to  be  played  and  to  forbyd  the  reft."  Dated  the 
I2th  of  November,  1589. 

A  letter  on  the  fame  day  to  the  Lord  Mayo1",  of  London : 
<e<That  whereas  their  Ldfhps  have  already  fignifyed  unto 
"  him  to  appoint  a  fufficient  pfone  learned  and  of  Judge- 
"'  ment  for  the  Cittie  of  London  to  joyne  wc'i.  the  M'.  of  the 
"  Revelles  and  with  a  Divine  to  be  nominated  by  the  L: 
"  Archb:  of  Cant:  for  the  rcforminge  of  the  plaies  daylie 
<c  exercyfed  and  pfented  publickly  in  and  about  the  Cittie  of 
"  London,  wherein  the  players  take  upon  them  wth.out 
"  Judgment  or  Decoru.  to  handle  matters  of  Divinitie  and 
<fr  State.  He  is  required  if  he  have  not  as  yet  made  choice 
u  of  fuche  a  pfone,  that  he  will  foe  do  forthwith,  and  thereof 
"  geve  knowledge  to  the  L:  Archb:  and  the  Mr.  of  the  Re- 
"  velles,  that  they  may  all  meet  accordingly." 

A  Cre  on  the  fame  day  to  the  Mar.  of  the  Revells  ;  "  re- 
*'.  quiring  him  w&.  two  oth'"s.  the  one  to  be  appointed  by  the 
"  L::  Archb:  of  Canterb:  and  the  otlr.  by  the  L:  Maio'.  of 
"  London,  to  be  men  of  learning  and  Judgment,  and  to  call 

«  before 
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/plendid  man,  had  the  happinefs  to  behold  the 
riling  fun  of  Shakfpeare,  and  to  fee  it  blaze  out 
with  meridian  brightnefs,  but  faw  not  its  fet- 
ting  beams.  He  had  the  fat  is  faction,  how- 
ever, of  liceniing  thirty  of  Shakfpeare's  dra- 
mas; beginning  with  Henry  vi,  in  1590,  or 
1591,  and  ending  with  Anthony  and  Cleopatra, 
in  1608.  While  dramatifts  increafed,  Tilney 
affifted,  in  1600,  to  regulate  the  ftage,  and  to 
reftrain  the  number  of  playhoufes.  He  faw 
the  players  raifed  to  new  honours,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  reign;  but  to  increafe  in 
licentioitfnefs,  as  they  rofe  in  privileges.  He 
•died,  in  October  (v)  1610,  at  Leatherhead,  in 

Surrey, 

*<  before  them  the  feveral  companies  of  players  (whofe  fer- 

-"  vaunts  foever  they  be)  and  to  require  them  by  authorytie 

"  hereof  to  deliver  unto  them  their  books  that  they  may 

<c  confider  of  the  matters  of  their  Comedyes  and  Tragedyes, 

u  and  thereuppon  to  ftryke  out  or  reforme  fuche  pte  and 

"  matters  as  they  (hall  fynd  unfytt  and  undecent  to   be 

tc  handled  in  plaies,  bothe  for  Divinitieand  State,  cornanding 

tt  the  faid  Companies  of  players  in  her  Mat?,  name,  that  they 

"  forbear  to  prefent  any  play  publickly  any  Comedy  or 

"  Tragedy  other  then  iuche  as  they  three  {hall  have  feene 

"  and  allowed,  w-h.  if  they  fhall  not  obferve,  they  ihall  lett 

u  them  knowe  from  their  Lshi's,  that  they  ftialbe  not  onely 

*4  fcvearly  punifhcd  but  made  [in]  capable  of  the  exercife 

*'  of  their  profeflion  for  ever  hereafter." 

(•y)  His  will  was  proved  in  the  prerogative-office,  by 
I  i  3  Thomas 
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Surrey,  where  his  father  had  died  before  him; 
and  was  buried  on  the  6th  of  October,  by  his 
own  directions,  in  the  church  of  Streatham. 
Sir  George  Buck  afTerted,  after  the  death  of 
his  kinfman,  that  Edmond  Tilney  enjoyed, 
thirty-five  pounds,  yearly,  for  a  houfe,  as 
Mailer  of  the  Revels,  and  a  hundred  poqnds  a 
year,  for  a  better  recompence 


Thomas  Tilney,  one  of  his  executors,  on  the  1  7  th  of  Oc- 
tober j6io.  The  teflator  regrets,  in  his  will,  u  that  he  had 
"  fpent  too  much  on  fine  cloathes  ;"  but,  as  an  atonementj 
he  bequeathed  many  charities  :  And,  he  ordered  a  monu- 
ment to  be  ere&cd  for  himfelf  and  his  father.  The  infcrip- 
tion  records,  as  the  laft  tribute  to  vanity,  his  alliance  with 
Howard,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  [Lyfon's  Environs  of  Lon- 
don, vol.  ii.  p.  485-8.]  Stow  fpeaks  of  one  Air.  Tilncy, 
without  adverting  that  he  was  the  Matter  of  the  Revels, 
who  procured  an  order  from  the  Lprd  Treafurer  to  prevent 
the  players  of  th£  Lord  Admiral,  and  Lord  Strange,  from 
acting  in  the  city;  c-  conceiving  an  utter  diflike  to  them." 
•[Strype's  edit.  1754,  vol.  ii.  p.  331.]  We  fee  here  only  a 
glimpfe  of  the  truth;  and,  indeed,  we  have  nothing,  with  re» 
gcird  to  the  ftage,  in  Stow  with  the  fupplernent  of  Strype, 
but  mere  fnatcbes  of  fight^  when  we  look  for  fcenic  hif- 
tory. 

(w)  Ae  appears  by  a  document  in  the  paper-office.  This 
aiieriion  of  Sir  George  Buck  is  confirmed,  by  what  Mr. 
Maione  found  at  the  Exchequer,  that  th-ere  \vas  paid,  in 
16  r  i',  to  Edmond  Tilney's  executor,  £.  120.  18.  3,  as  the 
arrears,  due4  to  him,  at  his  death.  [Shak.  vol.  i.  part  ii. 

P-  *?•  ? 

Notwithstanding 
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Notwithstanding  all  the  reftraints  of  pre- 
vious revifal,  and  of  fubfequent  repreheniion, 
the  comedians  conducted  their  theatrical  re- 
pi  dentations,  like  men,  who  regard  profit, 
rather  than  propriety.  In  December  1604, 
the  King's  players  brought  upon  the  ftage  the 
tragedy  of  Go-wry ;  introducing  the  real  attors, 
which  was  attended  "  with  exceeding  .con- 
"  courfe  of  all  forts  of  people ;"  and  which 
was  followed  by  the  difpleafure  of  "  fome 
**  great  counfellors(Ar)."  From  exhibiting  re- 
cent tranfadtions,  the  comedians  went  on  to 
reprefent  on  the  ftage  "  the  whole  of  the 
<(  prefent  time  (j'):  But,  though  the  players 
be  the  brief  chronicles  of  the  time,  they  ought 
to  exhibit  the  paft,  with  only  a  reflective 
glance  upon  the  prefent  fcene. 

Before  the  demife  of  Elizabeth,  the  office 
of  the  Revels,  owing  to  its  greater  importance, 
and  better  recowpencc,  had  become  an  object 

(.v)  Winwood's  Mem.  vol.  ii.  p.  41 : — Chamberlaine's 
letter  to  Winwood,  dated  the  i8th  of  December  1604. 

(y)  The  players,  faid  Calvert  to  Winwood,  on  the  i8th 
of  March  1605,  do  not  "  forbear  to  prefent  upon  their 
"  llags  the  whole  courfe  of  this  prefent  time,  not  fparing 
44  cither  the  King,  ftate,  or  religion,  in  fo  great  abfurdity, 
*'  and  with  fuch  liberty,  that  one  would  be  afraid  to  hear 
"  them."  [Winwood's  Mem.  vol.  ii.  p.  64.] 

li  Of 
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of  defire  to  feveral  competitors.  John  Lylly, 
£he  dramatift,  had  folicited  for  a  reverfionary 
grant  of  it,  though  without  fuccefs  ;  becaufe 
he  was  oppofed  by  all  the  Howards,  George 
Buck,  however,  obtained  a  reverfionary  patent 
for  the  office  of  Mafter  of  the  Revels,  on  the 
23d  of  June  1603 ;  and  foon  after  this  favour, 
King  James  gently  laid  knighthood  on  his  flooul- 
der,  Our  biographers  have  raifed,  rather  than 
gratified,  curicfity,  in  refpedt  to  Sir  George 
Bucke.  He  was  born  at  Ely,  the  eldefl:  fon  of 
Robert  (z)  Bucke,  and  Elizabeth,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Peter  Lee  of  Brandon -ferry  j  the  grand- 
fon  of  Robert  Bucke,  and  Jane,  the  daughter 
of  Clement  Higham  ;  the  great  grandfon  of  Sir 
John  Bucke,  who,  having  helped  Richard  to  a 
horfe,  on  Bofworth- field,  was  attainted  for  his 
zeal.  Sir  George  Bucke  was,  at  the  epoch 
of  that  grant,  appointed  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  privy-chamber ;  while  Thomas  How- 
ard, the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  was  Lord  Chamber- 
lain. The  death  of  Edmojid  Tilney  put  Sir 

(%)  When  Robert  Bucke  gave  his  pedigree  to  the  he- 
ralds, who  vifited  Cambridgei'hire,  in  I  575,  he  called  him- 
fclf  Bucke  j  yet  his  Ton  George  fpelt  his  name  Buc  ;  fo  little 
attention  was  there  then  paid  to  fyftematic  accuracy.  Will 
our  biographers  never  form  a  league  of  amity  with  our  he- 
ralds, which  would  be  fo  ufeful,  in  promoiing  biographical 
knowledge  ! 

George 
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George  in  poffeffion  of  this  envied  office, 
though  he  probably  afted  in  it  a  twelvemonth 
before  his  deceafe,  But,  fuch  is  life,  that  its 
fweeteft  enjoyments,  are  not  to  be  long  pof- 
feffed,  without  fome  mixture  of  bitternefs. 
The  houfe  of  St.  John's,  which  belonged  to 
the  office  of  the  Revels,  was  foon  after  grant- 
ed, by  an  eafy  monarch,  to  Lord  Aubeny,  an 
importunate  favourite  (a).  Sir  George  Bucke 
folicited,  and  obtained,  from  the  Lord  Trea- 
furer  Salifbury,  thirty  pounds  a  year,  till  an- 
other houfe  mould  be  affigned  to  him  for  the 
accommodation  of  his  office  (b}.  In  addition 

to 

(a]  Hey  wood,  in  his  Apology  for  Atlor^  1612,  fign.  E.  i. 
relates,  "  that  when  Edward,  the  fourth,  would  fhow  him- 
"  felf  in  publick  ftate  to  the  view  of  the  people,  hee  repaired 
11  to  his  palace  at  St.  Johnes,  where  he  was  accuftomed  to 
«  fee  the  citty  actors  j  and  fmce  then,  by  the  princes  free 
«  gift,  hath  belonged  to  the  office  of  the  Revels,  where 
-"  our  court  p.ayes  have  beene  in  late  daies  yearely  re- 
"  herfed,  perfected,  and  corrected,  before  they  came  to  the 
«  publicke  view  of  the  prince,  and  the  nobility." — It  was 
this  palace,  or  rather  fome  apartments  in  it,  which  had  been 
affigned  to  the  Matter  of  the  Revels,  for  his  office  j  an4 
which  were  now  given  away  to  another. 

(£)  Amidft  the  penury  of  information,  with  regard  to  the 
office  of  the  Revels,  Ifubmittothc  reader,  a  rcprefentation 
of  Sir  George  Buc,  to  the  Lord  Treafurer  j  and  the  order 
^hereon,  by  the  Earl  of  Salifbury  and  Sir  Julius  Caefar,  the 

Chancellor 
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to  this  accommodation,  his  office,  probably, 
produced  him  about  a  hundred  pounds  a 

year. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which  were  found  in  the  pa- 
per-office ;  and  which  will  throw  a  little  light  on  this  objfcure 
iubjcd:— 

To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Salifbury, 

L:  High  Treafurer  of  England,  &c. 
Mod  humbly  I  pray  your  Lordfhip  to  have  favourable 
confideration  of  the  rating  of  an  annual  allowance  for  me, 
and  for  rooms  for  the  ofEce  for  t^efe  few  juir,  and  honoura- 
ble, cunfKk'rations,  and  reaibns  : — 

j.   Imprimis — For  the  more  honourable  accommodating 
of  his  Majefty's  office  of  the  Revels,  and  for  the  better 
means  of  fervice  to  be  done  to  his  Majefty  therein. 
•2.    Item — In  regard  of  the  exceflive  dear  rate  of  houfes 
now  to  be  hired,  fit  forfuch  purpofes  and  fervices. 

3.  Item — In  confideration  that  the  houfe  granted  to  me 
by  the  Kingjs  letters  patents  is  worth  with  the  appurte- 
nances ffl  ann.  £.  50. 

4.  Item — In  confideration  that  the  Lord  of  Suff:  [oik] 
Lord  Chamberlain  hath  enjoined  me  to  provide  fit  rooms 

for  tine  office  I  and  whereunto  were  afligned 

and  large  rooms  in  Sf  Jones  [Sx  Johns J;  and  which  I 

have  accordingly  performed. 

5.  Item — In  confideration  that  the  late  Matter  of  the 
Revels  had  allowance  of  £.  35.  <?£>  ann.  for  thefe  pur- 
pofep,  lejules  £.  loo.  for  a  better  recompence,  &c. 

6.  Item — In  confideration  that  the  yeomen  and  other 
inferior  officers  have  allowance  of  /.  15.  ^  ann.  for 
their  houfes;  after  which  rate  proportionally  the  MajT- 
ter  is  to  hnve  treble,  &c.  (at  the  lead)  double  allowance 
according  to  the  honourable  cuftom  in  like  cafes  &c  : 

G.  Hue. 

After 
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year  (c}.     Sir  George  Bucke  had  the  honour 
to  licenfe  Timon  of  Athens,  in  1609;  Corio- 

After  our  hearty  commendations  ;  Whereas  Sir  George 
Buck  Knight  Mafter  of  his  Majefty's  Revels  is  by  his  let- 
ters patentes  under  the  greate  feale  of  England,  to  have 
fuch  a  houfe  and  lodginges  as  annciently  belonged  unto  his 
place.  And  whereas  by  his  Majefty's  gifte  of  the  houfe  of 
S'.  John's  to  the  Lord  Obigney,  he  hathe  been  difpoffefled  of 
ihe  houfe  and  lodginges  formerly  appointed  to  his  office, 
and  by  means  thereof  forced  to  provide  himfelf  of  another 
for  a  yearly  rent,  until  feme  other  place  (halbe  afligned 
pnto  him  for  thai  purpofe,  and  thereupon  he  hath  been  a 
fuitor  unto  us  for  fome  allowance,  in  regard  of  his  faid  houfe 
and  lodginges  as  we  in  our  difcretions  fhould  think  meetc 
and  convenient  for  him. — Theis  are  therefore  to  will  and 
require  you  to  allowe  unto  him  the  fum  of  thirtie  pounds  by 
the  yere  in  his  accompte  to  be  yerely  pafled  before  yow<  in 
refpeft  of  his  faid  houfe  and  lodginges  fo  taken  for  him  as 
aforefaid  by  his  Majefty's  faid  graunt  to  the  Lo:  Obigney, 
and  according  to  the  fame  rates  of  ^.30,  by  the  yere  unto 
him,  to  make  allowance  of  two  whoic  years  ended  at  the 
feaft  of  All  Saints  laft  paft.  And  the  fame  to  continue  here- 
after yerely  until  he  fhall  be  ctherwife  provided  for  by  his 
Jrlighnefs — And.  this  fhalbe  your  warrant  and  difcharge  in 
that  behaujfe.— From  Whitehall  the  laft  of  Maye  1611. — 
Your  loving  fringes.  R.  SALISBURY. — JUL.  CJESAR. 

(<:)  In  1612,  the  office  of  the  Revels  was  on  St.  Peter's 
hill,  whence  he  dedicated  his  treatife  on  the  third  Univerfity 
to  Sir  Edward  Coke.  [See  Howe's  Chron.  p.  1061.]  On 
the  i  uh  of  June  1613,  a  commifiion  i/Tued  to  Sir  George 
Buck  "  to  take  up  as  many  paynters,  embroiderers,  taylors, 
*  &c.  as  he  (hall  think  ncceilary  for  the  office  of  the  Revels." 
f  Lyfon's  Environs,  vcl,  i.  p.  92.] 

lanus, 
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lanus,  in  1610;  Othello,  in  1611  ;  the  Tem- 
peft,  in  1 6 1 2  ;  and  Twelfth  Night,  in  1614, 
which  he  faw  in  the  manufcript,  without >a  bkt, 
and  "abfoltite  in  their  numbers,  as  Shakfpearc 
"  conceived  them."  This  honour,  however, 
he  did  not  enjoy,  without  the  reprehenfio.,  of 
his  (d}  fuperiors,  and  the  envy  of  his  equals. 
Mean  time,  Sir  John  Aiiley,  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  privy-chamber,  obtained  a  ,re- 
verfionary  grant  of  the  office  of  Matter  of  the 
Revels,  on  the  30  of  April  1612.  Benjamin 
Johnfon  obtained  a  fimilar  grant,  on  the  5th 
of  October  1621 :  Yet,  this  was  not  old  Ben,  as 
jt  feemeth,  who  died  in  1637,  but  young  Ben, 
*vho  died  in  (c)  1 635  3  and  who  was  thus  tanta- 
lized 

.  (d)  As  a  proof,  is  fubmitted  the  following  letter  t(  to  Sir 
*:  George  Buck,  knight,  Matter  of  the  Revels,"  from  the 
Lords  of  die  privy-council : — 

"  We  are  informed,  that  there  are  certain  players,  or 
"  comedians,  we  know  not  of  what  company,  that  go 
<c  about  to  play  fome  interlude,  concerning  the  late  Marquis 
"  D'Ancre,  which,  for  many  relped?,  we  think  not  fit  to 
"  be  fuffered  :  We  do  therefore  require  you,  upon  ycur 
"  peril,  to  take  order,  that  the  fame  be  not  reprefent- 
**  ed,  or  played,  in  any  place  about  this  city,  or  elfewhere, 
<c  where  you  have  authority.  And  hereof  have  you  a  fpecial 
"  care. — And  fo  &c. — Dated,  the  22d  of  June  1617." 

(e)  Steeven's  Shak.  1793,  vol.  ii.  p.  31 1 :  and  Mai.  Shak. 
part  ii.  p.  45,  wherein  it  is  miibkingly  faid,  that  Ben  John- 

fon, 
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lized  with  profit,  and  with  pleafure,  which  hs 
was  never  to  obtain.  The  bad  health  of  Sir 
George  Bucke  induced  him  to  refign  his  of- 
fice to  Sir  John  Aftley,  in  1621,  for  a  valuable 
confideration,  no  doubt ;  and  he  died  on  the 
22d  of(f)  September  1623,  feven  years  after 
the  fwan  of  Avon  had  cealed  to  ling  ;  and 
the  fame  year,  in  which  Shakfpeare's  Comedies, 
Hi/lories  y  and  'Tragedies ,  were  publilhed  by 
Heminge,  and  Condell. 

While  the  Britannia  endures,  Sir  George 
Bucke  will  be  remembered,  as  the  friend  of 
Camden ;  who  is  ftudious  to  avow  the  affifbnce, 
which  he  had  received  from  him;  and  who 
praifes  Sir  George,  as  "  a  man  well  learned,  and 
"  well  read."  Howes,  alib,  acknowledges,  how 
much  he  had  been  obliged  to  Sir  George,  for 
particular  help,  in  compiling  his  Chronicle. 
Among  other  difquifitions,  Sir  George  Bucke 

fon,  the  poet,  obtained  the  reverfionary  grant,  in  1621. 
Dekker,  in  his  Satiromaflix^  fneers  at  Johnfon,  by  making 
Sir  Vaughan  fay  :  "  1  have  fome  cofTen-germans  at  court 
*  (hall  beget  you  the  re-verfion  of  the  Aiafter  of  the  King's 
"  Revels,  or  elfe  to  be  his  lord  of  irufrule  nowe  at  Chrift- 
"  mas."  [Wart.  Hift.  of  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  393  ;  and  Hawk. 
Old  PJays,  vol.  iii.  p.  156.] 

(/*)  Mai.  Shak.  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  157:  My  refearches 
have  not  enabled  me  to  find  the  will  of  Sir  George  Bucke, 
B*>r  to  difcover  any  adminiirration.to  his  eftate. 

•f-  wrote 
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wrote  a  treatife — "  of  Poets  and  Mu 
which  recent  Inquirers  have  not  been  able  to 
find.  He  wrote  alfo  a  tract  on  the  thirdUni- 
•oerfity  of  England,  which  he  dedicated  to  Sir 
Edward  Coke  -,  and  which  was  published  by 
Howes,  in  1631,  as  a  fupplement  to  his  Chro- 
nicle ;  in  order  to  {how  how  much  was  taught 
in  London.  In  this  work,  Sir  George  treated 
"  of  the  Art  of  Revels,"  which,  he  fays,  "  re- 
"  quireth  knowledge  in  grammar,  rhetorick, 
"  logick,  philofophie,  hiitory,  mufic,  mathe- 
"  maticks,  and  knowledge  in  other  arts  (g)*" 
On  this  interefting  fubjecl:,  he  compofed  a 
particular  treatife,  which  unhappily  has  not 
yet,  by  any  diligence,  been  found.  But,  he 
did  not  write,  as  it  feems,  "  the  celebrated 
"  Hiftory  of  Richard  the  3d,"  which  is  faid  to 
have  been  written,  after  his  death,  by  George 
Bucke,  his  fon  (b). 

Sir 

(g]  Sir  George  Bucke  defcribes  the  arms  of  the  office 
of  the  Revels,  as  follows  ;  though  no  grant  of  them  by 
the  Colbge  of  Arms  can  now  be  found : — "  Gules,,  a  crofs. 
<c  argent }  and  in  the  firft  corner  of  the  fcutclieon  a  Mer~ 
<l  curies  petafus  argent  ;  and  a  lyou  gules  in  chief  or." 
See  the  title-page  of  this  Apology. 

(b]  Mai.  Shale,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  47.  Among  the  con- 
tern  porary  wits,  George  Bucke  prefixed  to  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  plays,  when  they  were  publilhed  in  1647,  fome 

verfes 
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Sir  George  Bucke  was  fucceeded,  as  Matter 
of  the  Revels,  by  Sir  John  Altley,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  privy-chamber.  However 
ambitious  of  the  honours  of  the  office,  or  de- 
iirous  of  its  profits,  he  appears  to  have  been 
little  folicitous,  about  the  performance  of  its 
duties.  In  Auguft  1623,  he  appointed  Sir 
Henry  Herbert,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
privy-chamber,  his  deputy ;  induced,  partly 
by  a  valuable  (/)  conlideration,  although  per- 
haps as  much  by  the  influence  of  Philip,  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  re- 
cognized Sir  Henry,  as  his  kinfman  j  and  partly 
by  the  intereft  of  George  Herbert,  the  cele- 

verfes  "  To  thedefert  of  the  author  [Fletcher],  inhismoft 
**  ingenious  pieces  :" — 

"  Let  Sbakfpeare,  Chapman,  and  applauded  Ben, 

"  Wear  the  eternal  merit  of  their  pen ; 

"  Here,  I  am  love-fick;    and  were  I  to  chufe 

"  A  millrefs  Corrival,  'tis  Fletcher's  mufe." 
This  preference  of  Fletcher's  mufe  of  flippancy  to  Shak- 
fpeare's  mufe  of  fire  was  common  to  the  wits  of  that  age. 

(/' )  Sir  Henry  fays  in  his  reprefentation  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  Lord  Chambeihin,  dated  the  I  ith  of  July,  1662, 
"  that  he  had  purchafed  Sir  John  Aftley's  intereft  in  thefaid 
"  office ;  and  obtained  of  the  late  King's  bounty  a  grant 
"  under  the  great  feal  of  England  fur  two  lives."  [Stee- 
vens's  Shale,  vol.  ii.  p.  418.]  'I  he  allufion  here  was  proba- 
bly to  the  reverfionary  grant,  dated  the  j  2th  of  Auguft  1629, 
U>  himfelf,  and  Simon  Thelwall. 

brated 
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bra  ted  orator  of  Cambridge  Univerfity,  who 
had  familiar  intercourfe  with  King  James. 
Yet,  Sir  John  Aftky  continued  in  the  office, 
though  he  did  not  officiate,  till  his  death,  in 
January,  1639-40:  and  when  he  made  his 
will,  his  pride  of  power  induced  a  vain  man  to 
call  himfelf,  in  his  tejlanunt,  the  Majier  of  the 
Revels  (k}. 

Mean  while,  in  Auguft  1623,  Sir  Henry 
Herbert  was  received,  as  Majier  of  the  Revels, 
by  his  Majsfty  at  Wiiton  ;  and  together  with 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  the  privy-council, 
he  foon  after  incurred  the  King's  difpleafure, 
for  allowing  the  Spaniih  court  to  be  brought 
upon  the  ftage  (/).  In  order  to  make  Jurety 

more 

(k]  Mr.  Malone  fays,  Sir  John  Aftley  calls  himfelf  the 
Majier  of  the  Revels,  in  the  probate  of  his  will,  in  the  pre- 
rogative-office. [Mai.  Shak.  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  46.]  The 
probat  always  follows  the  deceafe  of  the  teftator.  Ths  will 
was  dated  the  jd  of  January,  and  was  proved  on  the  loth  of 
February  1639-40,  by  William  Harrifon  his  executor,  who 
fays  not,  that  the  teftator  had  been  Matter  of  the  Revels. 
Sir  John  Aftley  was  of  Maidftone,  in  Kent,  and  was  the 
coufin  of  Sir  Jacob  Aftley,  who  is  remembered  in  hiftory, 
for  his  actions  in  the  field. 

(/)  The  fubjoined  letters  will  clearly  explain  that  tranf- 
aclion,  which  is  remarkable  both  in  the  political,  and  the 
theatrical,  worlds  : — 

Mr, 
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morefecure,  Sir  Henry  obtained*  on  the  I2th 

Auguft, 

Mr.  Secretary  Conway's  letter  to  the  privy-council : — • 

"  May  it  pleafe  your  Lordihips  ;  —  His  Majefty 
"  hath  received  information  from  the  Spanifli  Am- 
"  baflador  of  a  very  fcandalous  comedy  adled  publickly 
"  by  the  King's  players,  wherein  they  take  the  bold- 
"  nefs,  and  prefumption,  in  a  rude,  and  difhonourable, 
"  faftiion,  to  reprefent^  on  the  ftage,  the  perfons  of  his  Ma- 
"  jefty,  the  King  of  Spain,  the  Conde  de  Gondomar,  the 
"  Bifhop  of  Spalato  &c.  His  Majefty  remembers  well, 
"  there  was  a  commandment,  and  reftraint,  given  againft 
"  the  reprefenting  of  any  modern  Chriftian  Kings  in  thofe 
"  ftage  plays  ;  and  wonders  much  both  at  the  boldnefs  now 
u  taken  by  that  company,  and  alfo  that  it  hath  been  per- 
"  mitted  to  be  fo  afted,  and  that  the  firft  notice  thereof 
"  fhould  be  brought  to  him  by  a  foreign  ambaffador,  while 
"  fo  many  minifters  of  his  own  are  thereabouts,  and  cannot 
"  but  have  heard  of  it.  His  Majefty's  pleafure  is,  that  your 
"  Lordfhips  prefently  call  before  you,  as  well  the  poet  that 
"  made  the  comedy,  as  the  comedians  that  a&ed  it :  And 
"  upon  examination  of  them,  to  committ  diem,  or  fuch  of 
<c  them,  as  you  fhall  find  moft  faulty,  unto  prifon,  if  you, 
<c  find  caufe,  or  otherwife  take  fecurity  for  their  forthcom- 
a  ing  j  and  then  certify  his  Majefty,  what  you  find  that  co- 
"  medy  to  be,  in  what  points  it  is  moft  offenfive,  by  whom 
"  it  was  made,  by  whom  licenfed,  and  what  courfe  you 
"  think  fitteft  to  be  held  for  the  examplary,  and  fevere  pu- 
"  niftiment  of  the  prefent  offenders,  and  to  reftrain  fuch  in* 
<c  folent,  and  licentious,  prefumption,  for  the  future. — This 
«  is  the  charge  I  have  received  from  his  Majefty,  and  with 
«  it  I  make  bold  to  offer  to  your  Lordfhips  the  humble  fer- 
«  vice  of  &c.— From  Rufford,  Auguft  12th ;  1624." 

K  k  The 
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Auguft,  1629,  for  himfelf,  and  Simon  Thel- 

wall, 

The  anfwer  to  Mr.  Secretary  Conway  from  the  privy- 
council  : — 

"  After  our  hearty  commendations  &c. — According  to 
(<  his  Majefty's  pleafure  fignified  to  this  board  by  your  letter 
"  of  the  12th.  Auguft,  touching  the  fupprefling  of  a  fcanda- 
"  lous  comedy  a£ed  by  The  King's  players,  we  have  called 
"  before  us  fome  of  the  principal  a&ors,  and  demanded  of 
"  them  by  what  licenfe  and  authority  they  have  prcfumed  to 
"  a£t  the  fame ;  in  anfwer  whereto  they  produced  a  book 
ct  being  an  original  and  perfedl  copy  thereof  (as  they  af- 
"  firmed)  feen  and  allowed  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert  Kn*. 
"  Mafterof  the  Revells,  under  his  own  hand,  and  fubfcribed, 
"  in  the  laft  page  of  the  faid  book :  We  demanding  further, 
"  whether  there  were  not  other  parts  or  paflages  reprefented 
*'  on  the  ftage,  than  thofe  exprefsly  contained  in  the  book, 
"  they  confidently  protefted,  they  added,  or  varied,  from  the 
«  fame,  nothing  at  all. — The  poet,  they  tell  us,  is  one  Mid- 
"  dleton,  who  fhifting  out  of  the  way,  and  not  attending  the 
<c  board  with  the  reft,  as  was  expe&ed  ;  we  have  given 
<c  warrant  to  a  meflenger  for  the  apprehending  of  him. — 
<l  To  thofe  that  were  before  us,  we  gave  a  found,  and  {harp, 
<c  reproof,  making  them  fenfible  of  his  Majefty's  high  dif- 
"  pleafure  herein,  giving  them  ftraight  charge,  and  com- 
"  mands,  that  they  prefumed  not  to  a<5t  the  faid  comedy  any 
"  more,  nor  that  they  fufFered  any  play  or  interlude  what- 
"  foever  to  be  afted  by  them,  or  any  of  their  company  until 
«  his  Majefty's  plesfure  be  further  known.  We  have  caufed 
"  them  likewife  to  enter  into  bond  for  their  attendance  upon 
"  the  board  whenfoever  they  fhall  be  called.  As  for  our 
"  certifying  to  hisMajefty  (as  was  intimated  by  your  letter) 
"  what  paflages  in  the  faid  comedy  we  fhould  find  to  be 
u  ofFenfive  and  fcandalousj  We  have  thought  it  our  duties 

«  for 
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wall,  a  reverfionary  grant  of  the  office,  which 
was  to  commence  at  the  deaths,  or  relignation 

of 

*c  for  his  Majefty's  clearer  information,  to  fend  herewithall 
**  the  book  itfelf,  fubfcribed  as  aforefaid  by  the  Mafter  of 
"  the  Revells,  that  fo  either  yourfelf,  or  fome  other,  whom 
<c  his  Majefty  (hall  appoint  to  perufe  the  fame)  may  fee  the 
"  paflages  themfelves  out  of  the  original,  and  call  Sir  Henry 
c<  Herbert  before  you,  to  know  a  reafon  of  his  licenfmg 
"  thereof  (who  as  we  are  given  to  underftand)  is  now  at- 
"  tending  at  court ;  So  having  done  as  much,  as  we  con- 
u  ceived  agreable  with  our  duties  in  conformity  to  his  Ma- 
<c  jefty's  royal  commandments,  and  that  which  we  hope 
"  fhall  give  him  full  fatisfacHon ;  we  {hall  continue  our  hum- 
"  ble  prayers  to  Almighty  God  for  his  health  and  fafety — 
"  and  bid  you  very  heartily  farewell."  [Dated  the  2ift  of 
Auguft  1624.] 

Mr.  Secretary  Conway's  reply  to  the  privy-  council : 
tc  Right  Honourable  ; —  His  Majefty  having  received  fa- 
tt  tisfa&ion  in  your  Lordfhips  endeavours,  and  in  the  figni- 
"  fication  thereof  to  him  byyour's  of  the  21st  of  this  pre- 
"  fent,  hath  commanded  me  to  fignify  the  fame  to  you* 
<c  And  to  add  further,  that  his  pleafure  is,  that  your  Lord- 
"  mips  examine,  by  whofe  direction,  and  application,  the 
"  perfonating  of  Gondomar,  and  others  was  done ;  and  that 
tc  being  found  out,  the  party,  or  parties  to  be  feverely  pu- 
"  nifhed.  His  Majefty  being  unwilling  for  one's  fake,  and 
"  only  fault,  to  punim  the  innocent,  or  utterly  to  ruin  the 
IC  company.  The  difcovery  on  what  party,  his  Majefty's  juf* 
u  tice  is  properly,  and  duly,  to  fall,  and  your  execution  of  it, 
<*  and  the  account  to  be  returned  thereof,  his  Majefty  leaves 
"  to  your  Lordfhips  wifdoms,  and  care.  And  this  being 
"  that  I  have  in  charge,  continuing  the  humble  offer  of  my 
K  k  2  «  fervice 
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of  Sir  John  Aftley,    and   Benjamin  Johnfon. 
This  place,    fays   Ifaac  (m)  Walton,  required 

«  fcrvice  and  duty  to  the  attendance  of  your  command - 
«  ments&c. — FromWoodftock,  the  2ytk.  Auguft  1624." 

N.  B.  There  is  indorfed  on  Mr.  Secretary  Conway's  let- 
ters, by  a  hand  of  the  time  :  "  Touching  the  play,  called, 
«  GAME  AT  CHESSE."— In  the  council- regifter  of  the  30th 
Auguft  1624,  there  is  the  following  entry  : — This  day  Ed- 
ward TThomas]  Middleton  of  London,  gent,  being  formerly 
fent  for  by  warrant  from  this  board,  tendred  his  appearance, 
wherefor  his  indemnitie  is  here  entered  into  the  regifter  of 
counceil  caufes :  neverthelefs  he  is  enjoyned  to  attend  the 
board,  till  he  be  difcharged  by  order  ot  their  Lordfliips. 

In  a  copy  of  a  play,  fays  Mr.  Malone,  [Shale.  1790,  vol.i. 
part  ii.  p.  154.]  called  a  Game  at  Chefs,  1624,  which  was 
formerly  in  pofieflion  of  Thomas  Pearfon,  Efq.  is  the  fol- 
lowing memorandum  in  an  old  hand  : — "  After  nine  days, 
"  wherein  I  have  heard  fome  of  the  aftors  fay  they  took  fifteen 
*l  hundred  pounds,  the  Spanilh  faction,  being  prevalent,  got  it 
"  fupprefled,  and  the  author,  Mr  Thomas  Middleton,  com- 
"  mitted  to  prifon."  According  to  "  this  ftatement  they  re- 
'*  ceived  above  £.  1 66.  1 2s.  on  each  performance.  The  fore- 
it  going  extra<5ts  (hew,  that  there  is  not  even  a  femblance  of 
"  truth  in  this  ftory." — We  fee,  however,  from  thofe  ftate- 
papers,  that  the  ftory  had  a  great  femblance  of  truth  in  it  : 
The  only  improbability  in  it  is  the  receiving  of  £.  1500,  at  the 
theatre,  for  nine  reprefentations. — This  play,  which  is  never 
more  to  be  forgotten,  was  written,  as  we  know  from  record 
evidence,  by  Edward  [  Thomas]  Middleton;  and  was  a£led 
nine  days  fucceflively  at  The  Globe,  upon  the  Bankfide.— 
Of  the.  Game  at  Chefs  there  have  been  two  editions,  without 
the  dates  of  their  publication. 

(tn)  Life  of  George  Herbert. 

"  a  diligent 
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"  a  diligent  wifdom,  with  which  God  hath 
"  bleffed  Sir  Henry  Herbert."  Certain  it  is, 
that  he  executed  that  office,  and  with  this 
wifdom,  for  fifty  years,  during  giddypaced 
times  j  when  diligent  wifdom  was  hardly  a  lafe- 
guard  for  property,  or  perfon. 

Of  fuch  a  man,  executing  fuch  an  office, 
who  would  not  wilh  to  know  fome  further 
particulars  ?  I  will  endeavour  to  gratify  a  rea- 
fonable  curioiity,  by  adding  a  few  notices, 
with  regard  to  a  perfon,  who  left  behind  him 
office-books,  which  have  greatly  illuftrated  the 
hiftory  of  the  Revels,  Henry  Herbert  was 
born  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, in  the  caftle  of  Montgomery,  which  was 
then  a  place  of  Jlate  and  Jlrength  -,  and  had 
been  long  poflcft  by  the  Herberts  together 
Avith  a  plentiful  eftate.  His  father  was  Rich- 
ard Herbert,  who  was  defcended,  through  a 
fucceffion  of  many  knights,  from  the  memo- 
rable William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  died  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  4th.  Henry  Her- 
bert's mother  was  Magdalen,  the  youngeft 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Newport  of  High 
Arkol,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  the  happy 
mother  of  feven  fons,  and  three  daughters, 
which  me  would  often  fay,  was  Job's  number  $ 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  praife  God  that  they 
K  k  3 
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were  defective,  neither  in  their  Jh  apes  nor  in  their 
reafon.  This  charming  woman  is  celebrated, 
by  Dr.  Donne,  in  his  poems,  as  the  Autumnal 
beauty.  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  the  famous  Lord 
Cherberie,  was  her  eldefl  Ton,  George  Her- 
bert, the  admirable  orator  of  Cambridge,  was 
her  fifth  fon,  and  Henry  Herbert,  the  Mailer 
of  the  Revels,  v/as  the  lixth  fon  of  this  Au- 
tumnal beauty  (n).  Of  his  brother  Henry, 
Lord  Herbert  relates,  "  that  after  he  had  been 
"  brought  up  in  learning,  as  his  other  brothers 
"  were,  he  was  fent  by  his  friends  to  France, 
*e  where  he  attained  the  language  of  that 
"  country  in  much  perfection,  after  which 
"  time  he  came  to  court,  and  was  made  gen- 
"  tleman  of  the  King's  privy-chamber,  and 
*'  Matter  of  the  Revels,  by  which  means,  and 
"  alfo  by  a  good  marriage,  he  attained  to 
*'  great  fortunes  :  He  hath  given  feveral 
"  proofs  of  his  courage,  in  duels,  and  other- 
"  wife,  being  no  lefs  dextrous  in  the.  ways  of 
"  the  court  (<?)," 

Sir 

(«)  Walton's  Life  of  George  Herbert,  1670. — Walton 
informs  us,  that  on  the  nth  July  1627,  he  faw,  and  heard, 
Do£lor  Donne,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  weep,  and  preach, 
the  funeral  fermon  of  that  excellent  woman,  the  celebrated 
mother,  of  celebrated  men,  in  the  parifli  church  of  Chelfea, 
where  flie  now  refts,  in  her  quiet  grave.  [Ib.  p.  19.] 

(0)  His  own  Life,  p.  13.    Lord  Herbert  fettled  on  each 

of 
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Sir  Henry  Herbert  owed  his  preferment  to 
the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the 
Lord  Chamberlain.  When  he  became  a&ing 
Mailer  of  the  Revels,  in  1623,  he  was  affifted 
by  William  Hunt,  who  continued  his  yeoman 
till  September  1639;  when  Jofeph  Taylor, 
the  well  known  manager  of  various  theatres, 
the  firil  player  of  Hamlet,  and  the  able  repre- 
fentative  of  lago,  was  appointed  Yeoman  of 
the  Revels  (/>),  Notwithstanding  the  able 

©f  his  fix  brothers  an  annuity  of  thirty  pounds,  during  their 
lives,  and  gave  each  of  his  three  Afters  a  thoufand  pounds. 
[Jb.  52.] 

,  (/>)  To  the  Clerk  of  the  Signet  attending :  Thefe  are  to 
fignify  unto  you  his  Majefty's  pleasure,  that  you  prepare  a 
bill  for  the  royal  fignature  for  u  patent  to  be  granted  to  Jo- 
feph Taylor  of  the  office  or  place  of  Yeoman  of  the  Revels 
to  his  Majefty  in  ordinary,  in  the  place  of  William  Hunt 
deceafed;  to  have  and  enjoy  the  faid  place  together  with  the 
fee  of  fixpence  p.  diem,  payable  quarterly  in  the  receipt  of 
his  Majefty's  exchequer,  and  all  other  fees,  profits,  emolu- 
ments, and  advantages  whatfoever  to  the  faid  place  belong- 
ing to  him  the  faid  Jofeph  Taylor,  during  his  life,  in  as  am- 
ple, large,  and  beneficial  a  manner,  as  the  faid  William  Hunt 
or  any  other  before  him  ever  had  and  enjoyed  the  fame : 
And  to  commence  from  the  day  of  the  deceafe  of  the  faid 
William  Hunt.  And  this  &c.  Dated  the  21  ft  of  O#. 
1639.  [Copied  from  a  MS  book  in  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's office.]  Taylor  is  faid  to  have  died  at  Richmond,  in 
1653,  or  1654:  But,  I  have  not  been  able  to  difcover  his 
Drill,  or  any  adminiftration  to  his  effefts. 

K  k  4  help 
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help  of  Taylor,  there  was  allowed  to  be  adted 
by  the  Mailer  of  the  Revels,  a  play  called  The 
Whore  New  Vamped,  which  drew  the  attention 
of  the  privy-council,  and  involved  them  both 
in  merited  difcredit  (q]. 

In 

(q}  "  Whereas  complaint  was  this  day  [2Qth  September 
'*  1639]  made  to  his  Majefty  fitting  in  council,  that  the 
"  ftage  players  of  the  Red  Bull  have  lately  for  many  days 
11  together,  afted  a  fcandalous  and  libellous  play,  wherein 
"  they  have  audacicufly  reproached  in  a  libellous  manner, 
"  traduced,  and  perfonated,  not  only  fane  of  the  Aldermen 
"  of  the  City  of  'London ,  and  other  perfons  of  quality ;  but  alfo 
"  fcandalized  and  defamed  the  whole  profeilion  of  Pro£tors 
<c  belonging  to  the  Court  of  Civil  Law,  and  reflected  upon 
<c  the  prefent  Government :  It  was  Ordered,  that  Mr.  At- 
"  torney  General  fhould  be  hereby  prayed,  and  required, 
"  forthwith  to  call  before  him,  not  only  the  poet  that  made 
"  the  faid  play,  and  the  actors  that  played  the  fame,  but  alfo 
"  the  perfon  wholicenfed  it,  and  having  diligently  examined 
"  the  truth  of  the  fame  complaint,  to  proceed  foundly  againft 
<c  fuch  of  them,  as  he  (hall 'find  to  be  faulty,  and  to  uie  fuch 
"  effe&ual  expedition  to  bring  them  to  fentence  as  that  their 
"  exemplary  punifhment  may  prevent  fuch  infolentcys  bc- 
"  times." 

Exceptions : — In  the  play  called  The  Wkore  New  Vam'pd 
where  there  was  mention  of  the  New  Duty  upon  wines,  one 
that  perfonates  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  fays  to  Cane,  Sirrah, 
I'll  have  you  before  the  alderman  j — whereto  Cane  replied  i;i 
thefe  words,  viz.  The  alderman !  The  alderman  is  a  bafe, 
drunken,  fottifh  knave,  I  care  not  for  the  alderman ;  I  fay  the 
alderman  is  a  bafe,  drunken,  fottifh  knave ;  another  faid, 
How  now.  Sirrah,  what  alderman  do  you  fpeak  of?  Then 

Cans 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  paffion  of  the  court 
for  theatrical  entertainments  required  a  ftricter 
attendance,  both  at  Whitehall,  and  at  Hamp- 
ton-court, of  the  officers  of  the  Revels,  than 
had  been  ufual,  during  the  jlealing  hours  of 
time  •,  and  they  were  allowed  for  a  larger  fer- 
vice,  a  fuitable  allowance  (r).  The  fame 

paffion 

Cane  faid,  I  mean  alderman,  the  blackfmith,  in  Holborn : — i 
faid  th'other,  was  he  not  a  vintner?  Cane  anfwered,  I  know 
no  other. — In  another  part  of  the  fame  play,  one  fpeaking  of 
projects,  and  patents,  that  he  had  gotten  amongft  the  reft, 
faid  that  he  had  a  patent  for  twelve  pence  a  piece,  upon  every 
proctor  and  proctor's  man,  that  was  not  a  knave: — Said  an- 
other, was  there  ever  known  any  proctor,  but  he  was  an  ar- 
rant knave  ? 

It  does  not  appear*  that  The  Whore  Neiu  Vamp'd  was  ever 
publiftied,  at  leaft  it  is  not  mentioned,  either  in  the  Biogra- 
phia  Dramatica,  or  in  Egerton's  Remembrancer:  Nor,  is 
this  circumftance  much  to  be  regretted ;  as  it  appears  to 
have  been  very  libellous,  and  very  dull.  This  is  probably 
the  1  aft  time,  that  the  privy-council  ever  fat  for  the  purpofe 
of  correcting  the  dulnefs  of  the  ftage :  For,  in  the  fubfequent 
year,  the  ancient  jurifdi&ion  of  the  privy-council,  over  per- 
fons,  and  property,  was  reftrained  within  falutary  bounds, 
by  the  act  16  Cha.  I.  ch.  iO,for  regulating  the  privy- coun- 
cil, and  for  taking  away  the  court  of  flar-chamber :  This  act 
forms  an  epoch  in  dramatic  hiftory. 

(r)  After  my  very  hearty  comendations  :  Whereas  the 
officers  of  the  Revells  have  [attended  ]  by  my  command  at 
Hampton-court  about  his  Majefty's  fervice  thefe  three  years 
laft  beginning  the  laft  of  October  1632,  and  ending  the  laft 

of 
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paffion  alfo  led  to  the  introduction,  and  encou- 
ragement, of  French  comedians,  and  Spanifh 
players,  during  the  year  1635^).  And  that 

paiTion 


•f  O&ober  1635  A  month  fooner  than  their  Ordinary 
of  attendance  ;  Thefe  are  therefore  to  pray  and  require  you, 
that  for  every  year  within  the  faid  time,  you  give  allowance 
to  the  Matter  of  8s  ./  per  diem,  which  cometh  to  £.  i2.~ 
To  the  Clerk  Comptroller,  Clerk  and  Yeoman  £,  3.  6.  8. 
apiece;  which  cometh  to  £.  10  ;—  And  to  the  Groom' 
£.  I.  13.41  which  cometh  in  all  to  £.  23.  13.  4.  yearly* 
And  for  fo  doing  &c.  Dated  the  25th  May  1636. 

After  my  very  hearty  commendations  :  —  Wherens  the 
Mafter  and  Officers  of  the  Revells  were  commanded  by  his 
Majefty  to  begin  their  attendance  yearly  at  the  Feail  of  Sr, 
Michael  the  Archangel,  which  is  above  a  month  befoic  their 
ufual  time  of  waiting,  and  demand  allowance  for  the  three 
Jaft  years,  beginning  the  lair,  of  October  1630,  and  ending 
the  laft  of  October  1632,3  month  fooner  than  their  ordinary 
time  of  attendance  :  Thefe  are  therefore  to  pray  and  require 
you,  that  for  every  year  within  the  faid  time,  you  give 
allowance  to  the  Mafter  of  8  s./  per  diem,  which  cometh  to 
£•12:  To  the  Clerk  Comptroller,  Clerk,  and  Yeoman 
£.  3.  6.  8.  a  piece,  which  cometh  to  £.  10  :  And  to  the 
Groom  £.  i.  13.  4.  yearly;  and  fo  continue  the  fame  from 
time  to  time  yearly  until  you  have  warrant  to  the  contrary. 
And  for  fo  doing  &c.  Dated  the  1  3th  February  163*.  —  To 
my  loving  friends  the  Auditors  of  his  Majefty's  Impreft,  or 
to  any  one  of  them  whom  it  may  concern.  [From  a  MS,. 
book  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office.] 

(j)  There  is  the  following  entry  in  a  MS.  book  in  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  office:  18  April  1635:  His  Majefty 
hath  commanded  me  to  fjgnify  his  royal  pleafure,  that  the 

French 
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paffion  of  the  King  and  Queen  created  a  great, 
and  extraordinary expence,  at  a  time,  when  they 
enjoyed  but  a  very  fcanty  revenue :  The  ad> 
ing  of  Cartwright's  Royal  S/ave,  on  Thurfday 
the  1 2th  of  January  163!,  before  the  King 
at  Hampton-court,  coft  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  (/)  pounds,  exclufive  of  forty  pounds, 

which 

French  comedians  (having  agreed  with  Monf.  le  Febure) 
may  erecl:  a  ftage,  fcaffblds,  and  feats,  and  all  oilier  accom- 
modations, which  ihall  be  convenient,  and  act  and  prefent 
interludes,  and  ftage  plays,  at  his  houfe,  in  Drury-lane, 
during  his  Majefty's  pleafure,  without  any  difturbance,  hin- 
drance, or  interruption.  And  this  fliall  be  to  them,  and 
Mr.  le  Febure,  and  to  all  others,  a  fufficient  difcharge,  &c. 
[The  addrefs  is  wanting.] 

(/)  Id: — The  following  lift  of  payments,  which  was 
compiled  from  the  fame  MS.  book,  will  alfo  (how  how  muck 
the  expence  for  theatrical  entertainments  was  increafed, 
fince  the  frugal  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  as,  indeed,  the  price  of 
all  things  had  rifen : — 

27th  April  1634 — A  warrant  for  £.220,  unto  John  Lowen, 
Jofeph  Taylor,  and  Elliard  Swanfton,  for  them- 
felves,  and  the  reft  of  their  fellows,  the  King's 
players,  for  22  plays  by  them  acled  before  his 
Majefty  within  a  whole  year. 

25th  Auguft  1634: — A  council- warrant  for  £.  100,  for  the 
.Prince's  players  for  their  attendance  abroad,  during 
the  prcgrefs  of  the  court. 

3ift  Ekcem1".  1634 — A  warrant  for  jC.  70,  unto  Chrifto- 
pher  Beefton  for  himfelf,  and  the  reft  of  the 
Queen's  players  for  plays  a&ed  by  them  in  1633. 

i8th 
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which  Sir  Henry  Herbert  fays  the  King  gave 
the  author.     The  King  and  Queen's  paflion. 

for 

l8th  Ja&ry  163* — A  warrant  for  £.  1400  unto  Mr.  Edmund 
Taverner,  to  be  employed  towards  the  charge  of  a 
mafque  tobe  prefented  before  his  A lajefty  at  White- 
hall at  Shrovetide  next,  the  fame  to  be  taken  without 
impreft,  account,  or  other  charge,  to  be  fet  upon 
him  his  executors  orafligns.  [This  is  the  mafque, 
which  Sir  Henry  Herbert  records  the  acting  of 
"  On  Shrove-tuefday  night,  the  j  8th  of  February : 
"  It  was  the  nobleft  mafque  of  my  time ;  the  bed 
"  poetry;  the  heft  fcenes ;  and  the  beft  habitts."] 

24-th  Jaiiry  163* — A  warrant  for  yT.  30  unto  William  Bla- 
grave  for  himfelf  and  the  reft  of  his  company,  for 
three  plays  acted  by  the  Children  of  the  Revells  at 
Whitehall  in  1631.— Mem. — Their  bill  was  fign- 
ed  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  Mafter  of  the  Revellsx 
and  pafied. 

;pth  Janry  163! — A  war  rant  for  £.  30,  unto  William  Bla- 
grave,  for  himfelf  and  the  reft  of  his  company,  tor 
three  plays,  acted  by  the  Children  of  the  Revcllsj 
in  1631. — • 

|0th  May  1635 — A  warrant  for  £.  30,  unto  Monf.  Jonas 
Floridor  for  himfelf  and  the  reft  of  the  French 
players,  for  three  plays  ailed  by  them,  at  the  Cock- 
pit.— 

£4-th  May  ^635 — A  warrant  for  jC.  250,  unto  John  Lowenx 
for  himfelf  and  the  reft  of  the  King's  players,  fcr 
twenty  plays  (whereof  5  at£.  20,  a  piece,  being  at 
Hampton  -  court)  by  them  acted  between  I3th 
May  1624,  and  the  30th  of  March  1626. 

IOthDeqemr  1635 — A  warrant  for  £.  100  to  the  Prince's 

comedians — viz.  £.  60  for  3  plays  acted  at  Hamp- 

6  ton- 
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for   plays    ihowed    itfelf    in   their    kindnefs 


ton-court  at  £.  20  for  each  play,  in  September^ 
and  O&ober  1634.— And  £.  40,  for  four  plays 
at  Whitehall,  and  the  Cockpit,  in  January,  Febru- 
ary, and  May  following,  at  £.  10  for  each  play.— 
Mem. — Their  bill  was  figned  by  Sir  Henry  Her- 
bert, Jofeph  Moore,  Andrew  Kayne  [Kane] 
and  Ellis  Worth. 

£3d  Decemr.  1635 — A  warrant  for  £.  10  unto  John  Na- 
varro,  for  himfelf  and  the  reft  of  the  company  of 
Spanifti  players,  for  a  play  prefented  before  his 
Majefty. 

$th  Janry  163^ — A  warrant  for  £.  ro.  unto  Jofias  Floridor^ 
for  himfelf  and  the  reft  of  the  French  players,  for 
a  tragedy,  by  them  acted  before  his  Majefty  Lrt 
December  laft.— 

24th  March  163^ — A  warrant  for  £.  90,  unto  Mf.  Chrifto- 
pher  Beefton,  for  8  plays  a6led  by  the  Queen's 
players  at  court,  in  1634,  whereof  one  at  Hamp- 
ton-court, 
loth  May  1636 — -A  warrant  for  £.  180,  unto  the  King's 

players,  for  plays,  a£ted  in  1635. 

8th  Febry  1637 — A  warrant  for  £.  50,  unto  Richard  He- 
ton,  for  himfelf  and  the  reft  of  the  company  of  the 
players,  at  Salifbury-court,  for  3  plays  acted  by 
them  before  his  Majefty,  in  October,  and  Febru- 
ary 1635  (viz.)  Two  at  £. 20  a  piece,  being  at 
Hampton- court  j  the  other  at  £.  10.  being  at 
St.  James's. 

Z5th  March  i6%6 — A  warrant  for  £,  240,  unto  his  Majef- 
ty's  players — viz.  £.210.  for  21  plays,  acled  by 
them  at  £.  10  a  play:— And  £.  30  more,  for  a 
new  play  called  tie  Royal  Slave. 

loth 
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to    the     players,     who     as     royal     fervants 

were 

lOth  May  1637 — A  warrant  for  the  payment  of  £.  150,  un- 
to Mr.  Chriftopher  Beefton,  for  plays  acted  by 
the  Queen's  fervants— (viz.)  Four  at  Hampton- 
court,  at  £.20  per  play,  in  1635.  — Five  at 
Whitehall  in  the  fame  year ;  and  two  plays  acted 
by  the  New  Company. 

15  March  163!- — A  warrant  for  .£.  150  unto  John  Lowen, 
Jofeph  Taylor  and  Elliardt  Swanfton,  or  any  of 
them,  for  themfelves,  and  the  reft  of  the  company 
of  his  Majefty's  players,  for  14  plays  a&ed  before 
his  Majefty,  between  the  30th  of  September  and 
the  3d  of  February  following,  1637. — One  whereof 
was  at  Hampton-court,  for  which  £.  20  is  allow- 
ed j  the  reft  at  the  ufual  allowance  of  £.  10  a 
play. 

2ift  March  163^ — A  warrant  for  .£.  40  unto  Jofeph  Moore, 
for  himfelf  and  the  reft  of  the  Prince's  players,  for 
three  plays  afted  before  his  Highnefs,  &c.  in  No- 
vember, and  December  laft :  One  whereof  was 
at  Richmond,  for  which  was  allowed  £.  20,  in 
confederation  of  their  travel,  and  remove  of  goods. 

1 2th  March  163! — Forafmuch  as  his  Majefty's  fervants,  the 
company  at  the  Blackfryers,  have  by  fpecial  com- 
mand, at  divers  times  within  the  fpace  of  this  prefent 
year  1638;  acled  24  plays  before  his  Majefty  j  fix 
whereof  have  been  performed  at  Hampton-court, 
and  Richmond,  by  means  whereof,  they  were  not 
only  at  the  lofs  of  their  day  at  home,  but  at  extraor- 
dinary charges,  by  travelling,  and  carriage  of  their 
goods;  in  confideration  whereof  they  are  to  have 
£.  20  a  piece,  for  thofe  plays ;  and  £.ioa  piece,  for 
the  other  18  afted  at  Whitehall,  which  in  the 

whole 
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were     protected    from   arrefts,    by   frequent 

interpofitions  j 

whole  amounteth  to  the  fum  of  £.  300. — Thefe 
are  therefore  to  pray  and  require  you  ou£  of  his 
Majefty's  treasure,  in  your  charge,  to  pay  or  caufe 
to  be  paid  unto  John  Lowen,  Jofeph  Taylor,  and 
Elliardt  Swanfton,  or  any  one  of  them,  for  them- 
felves,  and  the  reft  of  the  aforefiid  company,  of  his 
Majefty's  players,  the  faid  fum  of  £.  300,  for  add- 
ing the  aforefaid  24  plays. — And  thefe  &c. 
6th  March  1639/40  — A  warrant  for  £.80,  unto  Henry 
Turner  &c.  the  Queen's  players,  for  feven  plays 
by  them  a&ed  at  court  in  1638,  &  16393  where- 
of £.  20  for  one  play  at  Richmond. 

4th  April  1640— A  warrant  for  £.  230,  unto  John  Lowen, 
Jofeph  Taylor,  and  Elliardt  Swanfton  for  them- 
felves  and  the  reft  of  the  company  of  the  players, 
for  one  and  twenty  plays,  a&ed  before  their  Majef- 
ty's, whereof  two  at  Richmond,  for  which  they  are 
allowed  £.  20  a  piece;  and  for  the  reft  £.  10  a 
piece ;  all  thefe  being  afied  between  the  6th  of 
Auguft  1639,  and  the  nth  of  Febry  following. 
4th  May  1640 — A  warrant  for  £.  60  unto  the  company  of 
the  Prince's  players  (\  iz.)  to  Jofeph  Moore  and 
Andrew  Kayne  [Kane,  or  Cane]  for  themfelves 
and  the  reft,  for  3  plays  by  them  a&ed  at  Rich- 
mond, at  £.  20  each  play,  in  confederation  of  their 
travelling  expences,  and  lofs  of  the  days  at  home, 
fhefe  in  the  month  of  November. — Mem. — Their 
bill  was  teftified  by  Mr.  Ayton,  the  Prince's  Gent. 
Uflier. 

20th  March  1640/1 — A  warrant  for  /.  160  unto  the  King's 
players,  for  plays  acted  before  his  M?jefty,  the 
Queen,  and  Prince,  between  the  loth  of  Novem- 
ber 
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(«)  interpofitions  j  and  who,  in  return,  ad- 
hered to  the  King's  fide,  during  the  civil  wars, 
which  involved  all,  in  a  common  ruin.  Sir 
Henry  Herbert  enjoyed  his  full  mare  both 
of  the  pleafures,  and  diftreffes,  of  thofe  times. 
The  Mafter  of  the  Revels  feems  to  have 
exercifed  an  authority  over  the  prefs,  as  well 
as  over  the  players  :  And,  by  virtue  of  fome 
power,  which  he  probably  derived  from  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  Sir  Henry  Herbert  often 
licenfed,  during  that  period,  the  printing  of 
plays,  and  poetry.  The  fame  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  patron- 
ized Shakfpeare,  as  the  player -editors  inform 
us,  alfo  endeavoured,  though  without  fuccefs, 
to  prevent  the  Healing  of  his  manufcripts, 
the  corruption  of  his  writings,  and  the  dif- 
grace  of  the  poet,  by  furreptitious  printing* 
Lord  Pembroke's  brother,  and  fucceflbr,  in 
office,  made  a  new  effort,  in  1637,  on  the 
complaint  of  the  players,  to  prevent  the  illicit 
printing  of  the  plays,  which  they  bad  pur- 
chafed  at  dear  rates,  by  addreffing  an  official 

her  1640,  and  the  22d  of  February  1640/1  to  be 
paid  to  John  Lowen,  Jofeph  Taylor,  and  Ellardt 
Swanftdn  or  any  of  them. 

(«)  In  the  fame  MS  book,  there  are  many  tickets  of  pri- 
vilege to  the  players,  and  the  dependants  on  the  players, 

edid 
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edi&  to  the  Matter  and  Wardens  of  the  Sta- 
tioners' company  (<u). 

The 

(v)  The  Lord  Chamberlain's  edift  againjl  printing  plays* 
[From  a  MS.  book  in  his  office.] 

After  my  hearty  commendations:— Whereas  complaint 
Was  heretofore  prefented  to  my  dear  brother  and  predeceflbr 
by  his  Majefty's  fervants  the  players,  that  fome  of  the  Com- 
pany of  Printers  and  Stationers  had  procured  published  and 
printed  divers  of  their  books  of  Comedies  Tragedies 
Interludes  Hiftories  and  the  like  which  they  had  (for  the  fpe- 
cial  fervice  of  his  Majefty  and  for  their  own  ufe)  bought  and 
provided  at  very  deare  and  high  rates :  By  means  whereof 
not  only  they  themfelves  had  much  prejudice,  but  the  books 
much  corruption  to  the  injury  and  difgrace  of  the  authors  ; 
And  thereupon  the  Mafter  and  Wardens  of  the  Company  of 
Printers  and  Stationers  were  advifed  by  my  brother  to  take 
notice  thereof  and  to  take  order  for  the  ftay  of  any  further 
impreflion  of  any  of  the  plays  or  Interludes  of  his  Majefty's 
fervants,  without  their  confents;  which  being  a  caution  given 
with  fuch  refpect,  and  grounded  on  fuch  weighty  reafons, 
both  for  his  Majefty's  fervice,  and  the  particular  intereft  of 
the  players,  and  fo  agreable  to  common  juftice,  and  that  in- 
different meafure,  which  every  man  would  look  for  in  his 
own  particular,  it  might  have  been  prefumed  that  there 
would  have  needed  no  further  Order  or  direction  in  the  buli- 
nefs :  Notwithftanding  which  I  am  informed  that  fome  Co- 
pies of  Plays  belonging  to  the  King,  and  Queen's  Servants, 
the  players,  and  purchafed  by  them  at  deare  rate?,  having 
been  lately  ftolen  or  gotten  from  them  by  indirect  means  are 
now  attempted  to  be  printed  and  that  fome  of  them  are  at 
your  prefs,  and  ready  to  be  printed,  which  if  it  ihould  be  fuf- 
fered  would  directly  tend  to  their  apparent  detriment  and 
great  prejudice  and  to  the  difenabling  of  them  to  do  their 
L 1  Majefties 
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The  printers,  however,  were  not  the  only 
perfons,  who  furreptitioufly  appropriated  the 
goods  of  other  owners.  The  players,  and  the 
directors  of  players,  ftols  from  one  another. 

Majefties  fervice :  For  prevention  and  rcdrefs  whereof,  it 
is  defired  that  Order  be  given  and  entered  by  the  Matter 
and  Wardens  of  the  Company  of  Printers  and  Stationers, 
that  if  any  plays  be  already  entred,  or  {hall  hereafter  be 
brought  unto  the  Hall,  to  be  entred  for  printing,  that  no- 
tice thereof  be  given  to  the  King's  and  Queen's  fervants  the 
players,  and  an  inquiry  made  of  them  to  whom  they  do  be- 
long. And  that  none  be  fuffered  to  be  printed  untill  the 
afTent  of  their  Majefty's  faid  icrvants  be  made  appear  to  the 
.Mailer  and  Wardens  of  the  Company  of  Printers  and  Sta- 
tioners by  fome  Certificate  in  Writing  under  the  hands  of 
John  Lowen  and  Jofeph  Taylor  for  the  King's  fervants,  and 
of  Chriftopher  Biefton  for  the  King's  and  Queen's  young 
company  or  of  luch  other  perfons  as  (hall  from  time  to  time 
have  the  direction  of  thofe  Companies,  which  is  a  courfe  that 
can  be  hurtfull  unto  none,  but  fuch  as  go  about  unjuflly  to 
avail  themfclves  of  others  goods,  without  refpe6t  of  Order, 
or  good  government,  which  I  [am]  confident  you  will  be 
careful  to  avoid :  And  therefore  1  commend  it  to  your  fpecial 
care  and  if  you  {hall  have  need  of  any  further  authority  or 
power  cither  from  hisMajcfty  or  the  Council-table  the  bet- 
ter to  enable  you  in  the  execution  thereof,  upon  notice  given 
to  me  either  by  yourfelves  or  by  the  players,  I  will  endeavour 
to  apply  that  further  remedy  thereto  which  {hall  be  requifite. 
And  fo  &c.  Dated  the  i  oth  of  June,  1637.  P.[embroke] 
and  M.[ontgomery.} 
To  the  Mafter  and  War-  j 

dens  of  the  Company  of  ?• 

Printers  and  Stationers.    •* 

The 
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The  Matter  of  the  Revels  tried,  without  fuc- 
cefs,  to  prevent  this  petty  larceny.  Com- 
plaints were  made,  when  other  meafures  fail- 
ed j  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  fuppofed 
himfelf,  becaufe  he  was  fuppofed  by  others, 
to  be  omnipotent  over  the  theatric  world. 
And,  he  iflued  to  the  puny  rulers  of  the  dra- 
matic ftates,  his  imperative  mandates,  which, 
as  they  were  fometimes  enforced  by  impri- 
fonment,  were  generally  obeyed  as  biting 
laws  (?#). 

Yet, 

(iv]  Whereas  William  BieftonGent.  Governor  &c.  of  the 
King's  and  Queen's  Young  Company  of  Players  at  the  Cock- 
pit in  Drury  Larie,  hath  reprefented  unto  his  Majefty,  that  the 
ieveral  plays  hereafter  mentioned  (viz.)  Witt  without 
Money;  The  Night  Walkers ;  The  Knight  of  the  burning 
Peftill;  Fathers  owne  Sonne;  Cupids  Revenge  j  The 
Bondman ;  The  Renegado ;  A  New  way  to  pay  Debts ; 
The  Great  Duke  of  Florence;  The  Maid  of  Honor ;  The 
Traytor  j  The  Example  j  The  Young  Admirall ;  The 
Opoitunity;  A  Witty  fayre  one;  Loves  Cruelty;  The 
Wedding  ;  The  Maids  Revenge ;  The  Lady  of  Pleafure  ; 
The  Schoole  of  Complement ;  The  grateful  Servant ;  The 
Coronation ;  Hide  Parke  ;  Philip  Chabot  Admiral  of 
France;  A  Mad  Couple  well  mett;  All's  lofs  by  Luft ; 
The  Changeling ;  A  fayre  Quarrell ;  The  Spanifh  Gypfie ; 
The  World  ;  The  Sunnes  Darling ;  Love's  Sacrifice;  Tis 
Pitty  (hee's  a  Whore ;  George  a  greene  ;  Loves  Miftrefs  ; 
The  Cunning  Lovers ;  The  Rape  of  Lucrefe  ;  A  Trick  to 
cheat  the  Devill ;  A  Foole  and  her  Maydenhead  foon  part- 
ed ;  King  John  and  Matilda;  A  Citty  Night  Cap;  The 
L  1  2  Bloodv 
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Yet,  it  fometimes  required  the  authority  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  the  penalty  of 
imprifonment,  to  oblige  the  managers  of  play- 
houfes  to  obey  the  accuftomed  powers  of  the 
Matter  of  the  Revels ;  fo  obftinate  is  intereft, 
when  oppofed  to  duty.  William  Beefton,  who 
ieems  to  have  iucceeded  his  father  Chrittopher 
Beetton,  in  the  management  of  the  young 
players  at  the  Cockpit,  in  Drury-lane,  was 
thus  induced  to  dilbbey  the  orders  of  the 
Matter  of  the  Revels  ;  performing  a  forbidden 
play,  "  which  had  relation  to  the  paflages  of 
"  the  King's  journey  into  the  North ;  whereof 
"  his  Majetty  complained  "  to  Sir  Henry  Her- 

Bloody  Banquett  ;  Cupid's  Vagaries  ;  The  Conceited 
Duke;  and  Appitis  and  Virginia;  do  all  and  every  of  them 
properly  and  of  right  belong  to  the  faid  houfe ;  and  confe- 
quently,  that  they  are  all  in  his  propriety. — And  to  the  end 
that  any  other  companies  of  a6tors  in  or  about  London  fhall 
not  prefume  to  act  any  of  them  to  the  prejudice  of  him  the 
laid  William  Biefton  and  his  company.  — His  Majefry  hath 
fignified  his  royal  pleafure  unto  me  thereby  requiring  me  to 
declare  fo  much  to  all  other  companies  of  actors  hereby  con- 
cernable,  that  they  are  not  any  ways  to  intermeddle  with,  or 
ad  any  of  the  above  mentioned  plays.— Whereof  I  require 
nil  matters  and  governors  of  playhoufes,  and  all  others  whoai 
it  may  concern  to  take  notice  and  to  forbear  to  impeach  the 
faid  William  Biefton  in  the  premifles  as  they  tender  his 
Majefty's  difplcafure,  and  will  anfwer  the  contempt.  Dated 
the  loth  of  Auguft  1639.  [From  a  MS.  book  in  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  office.] 

bert. 
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bert.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  iffued  his  of- 
ficial edict  againfr.  hitn(A-).  Beeiton  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Marmalfey,  by  virtue  of  his 
warrant,  for  playing  without  a  licenfe  ;  yet, 
he  was  in  a  few  days  difcharged,  on  making 
a  formal  fubmiffion  to  fcenic  power. 

(x)  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
order,  from  a  MS.  book  in  his  office :  — 

Whereas  William  Biefton  and  the  company  of  players  of 
the  Cockpit  in  Drury-!ane  have  lately  acted  a  new  play 
without  any  licenfe  from  the  Mafter  of  his  Majefty's  Revells, 
and  being  commanded  to  forbear  playing  or  acting  of  the 
time  play  by  the  faid  Mafter  of  the  Revells,  and  commanded 
J  ike  wife  to  forbear  all  manner  of  playing,  have  notwithftand- 
ing  in  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the  faid  Mafter  of  the 
Revells  and  the  power  granted  unto  him  under  the  great  feal 
or"  England  acted  the  faid  play  and  others  to  the  prejudice  of 
his  Majefty's  fervice  and  in  con.tempt  of  the  ofHce  of  the  Re- 
vells [whereby]  he,  and  they,  and  all  other  companies,  ever  have 
been  and  ought  to  be  governed  and  regulated :  Thefe  are 
therefore  in  his  Majefty's  name  and  fignification  of  his  royal 
pleafure  to  command  the  faid  William  Biefton  and  the  reft 
of  that  company  of  the  Cockpit  players  from  henceforth  and 
upon  fight  hereof  to  forbear  to  act  any  plays  whatfoever  un- 
til they  fhali  be  reftored  by  the  faid  Mafter  of  the  Revells 
unto  their  former  liberty.  Whereof  all  parties  concernable 
are  to  take  notice  and  conform  accordingly  as  they  and 
every  of  them  will  anfvver  it  at  their  peril.  Dated  the  3d.  of 
May  1640. 
To  Wra  Biefton,  George  Eftoteville 

and  the  reft  of  the  Company  of  Players 

at  the  Cockpit  in  Drury-lane. 

L  1  3  But, 
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But,  his  rebellion  againft   authority   feeins 
not  to  have  been  foon  forgotten.    He  was  not 
long  after  fuperfeded  in  his  management,  by 
a  perfon,  who  had  more  intereft  than  Beefton; 
becaufe  he  knew  better  hovy  to  pleafe.    This 
was  William  D'Avenant,    the  lawful  fon  of 
John  D'Avenant,  vintner,  in  Oxford,  the  flip- 
pofedfon.  of  Shakfpeare,  and  the  opponent  of  Sir 
Henry  Herbert.    D'Avenant  was  born,  in  Fe- 
bruary 1 6c4 ;  and  entered  of  Lincoln  college, 
Oxford,  in  1621 :  But,  leaving  the  univerfity, 
without  a  degree,  became   firft  tfye  page  of 
the  Duchefs  of  Richmond,  then  an  attendant 
on  Lord  Brook,  and  afterwards  a  fervant  of 
the  Queen.    As  a  dramatic  writer,  he  pub- 
limed  Albomne,  in  1629  j    the  Cruel  Brother, 
in  1630;  the  Jttft  Italian,  in  1630  ;  the  Tem- 
ple of  Love,  in  1634;    the  Triumphs  of  the 
'Prince  D' Amour,  in  1635;  the  Platonic Lovers, 
in  1636;    the  Wits,  in  1636  ;   Britannia  Tri- 
umphant, in  1637  "    And,  on  tne  i  3th  of  De- 
cember, 1638,  an  annuity  of  £.  100.  was  fet- 
tled on  him,  by  Charles  the'firftj  "  in  con- 
*'  iideration  of  fervices  done,  and  to  be  done." 
On  the  26th  of  March  1639,  he  was  autho- 
rized, by  a  patent  under  the  great  feal,  as  we 
learn   from  Rymer,  to  erect  a  playhoufe,  in 
Fleet-ftreet :    But,  from  this  project,  D'Ave- 
nant 
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nant  foon  defined ;  becaufe  his  attention  was 
immediately  drawn  to  an  objed  of  lefs  rifque, 
and  of  more  eafy  execution.  On  the  2/th  of 
June  1640,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  to  take  into  his  government  the 
theatre,  called  the  Cockpit,  'in  Drury-kne  (y), 

But, 

(y)  The  following  appointment  was  copied  from  a  MS. 
book  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office.  Mr.  Malone  has 
mifdated  this  document,  in  1639,  inftead  of  1640.  [Shak. 
yol.  i,  part  ii.  pag.  237.] 

"  Whereas  in  the  playhoufe  or  theatre  commonly  called 
the  Cockpit  in  Drury-lane  there  are  a  company  of  players 
or  adtors  authorifed  by  me  ( as  Lord  Chamberlain  to  his 
Majefty)  to  play  or  aft  under  the  title  of  the  King's  and 
Queen's  fervants,  and  that  by  reafon  of  fome  diforders  lately 
amongft  thenrcommitted  they  are  difabled  in  their  fervice 
and  quality  :  Thefe  are  therefore  to  ilgnify  that  by  the  fame 
authority  I  do  author ife  and  appoint  William  Davemnt 
Gent,  one  of  her  Majefty's  fervants,  for  me,  and  in  my  name, 
to  take  into  his  government  and  care  the  (aid  company  of 
players,  tQ  govern,  order,  and  difpofeof  them  for  aft  ion  and 
prefentments  and  all  their  affairs  in  the  faid  houfe  as  in  his 
difcretion  (hall  feem  beft  to  conduce  to  his  Majefty's  fervice 
in  that  quality.  And  I  do  hereby  enjoin  and  command  them, 
all  and  every  of  them,  that  are  lo  authorifed  to  play  in  the 
faid  houfe  under  the  privilege  of  his  or  her  Majefty's  fer- 
vants, and  every  one  belonging  as  prentices  or  fervants  to 
thofe  adlors  to  play  under  the  faid  privilege,  that  they  obey 
the  faid  Mr.  Davuiant  and  follow  his  orders  and  directions 
as  they  will  anfwer  the  contrary ;  which  power  or  privilege 
jie  is  to  continue  and  enjoy  during  that  leafe  which  Mrs.  Eli- 
L  1  4 
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But,  this  authority,  however  agreeable  to  him, 
he  did  not  long  enjoy  -,  being  involved  in  the 
contefts  of  the  times,  which  ended  in  acci!-* 
fation,  and  imprifonment. 

In  all  thofe  meafures,  whether  favourable, 
or  adverfe,  Sir  Henry  Herbert  enjoyed  his  ap- 
propriate (hare.  During  that  period,  he  parr 
took  of  the  mingled  pleafure  of  correcting 
every  new  play  before  it  was  prefented ;  and 
received  a  fee  of  forty  millings,  for  his  pains, 
He  received  alfo,  as  Matter  of  the  Revels, 
from  the  eflabliihed  playhoufes,  a  Summer, 
and  a  Winter,  benefit,  which  yielded  him  nine 
pounds  each,  according  to  an  average  of  years. 
In  October  1629,  by  an  agreement  with  the 
King's  company,  which  lafted  till  the  civil 
wars  began,  he  received,  in  lieu  of  benefits, 
ten  pounds  at  Chriftmas,  and  the  fame  fum 
at  Midfummer.  He  was  paid  alfo  particular 
gratuities  for  fpecial  fervices,  which  he  re- 
ceived for  the  laft  time,  in  June  1642  ;  as  the 
civil  war  was  already  begun.  And,  he  pofleft 
what  feems  to  have  been  a  necerTary  append- 

z-jbeth  Biefton  alias  Huchefon  hath  or  doth  hold  in  the  faid 
playhoufe  :  Provided  he  be  ftill  accountable  to  me  for  his 
care  and  well  ordering  the  faid  company— Given  under  my 
hand  and  feal  this  27th.  June  1640." 

P.[embroke]  and  M.[ontgomery.j 

age 
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age  of  his  office,  an  appropriate  box  in  the 
eftablifhed  theatres  (z). 

In  the  period,  from  1623  to  1643,  the  mo- 
narch of  the  Revels  exercifed,  like  the  mo- 
narch over  the  flare,  unbounded  authority 
over  the  dramatic  world.  During  the  unhappy 
times,  from  1642,  to  1660,  his  authority  over 
paftimes  ceafed  ;  while  all  lawful  power  was 
impugned,  and  all  innocent  paftime  was  de- 
cried. With  the  reftoration  of  the  conftitu- 
tional  magiftrate,  the  Mafter  of  the  Revels, 
afiumed  his  former  jurifdiction,  but  was  fur- 
prifed  to  find,  that  the  unqualified  licentiouf- 
nefs  of  recent  times  had  given  men  new  habits 
of  reafoning,  notions  of  privileges,  and  pro- 
penfities  to  refinance.  During  this  fenfation, 
he  applied  to  the  courts  of  juftice  for  redrefs ; 
but  the  contradictory  verdicts  of  juries  left 
contention,  by  contraries,  to  execute  all  things. 
The  ruler  of  the  paftimes  now  appealed  to  the 
ruler  of  the  {rate ;  but  without  receiving  re- 
drefs, or  exciting  fympathy.  Mutual  vexations 
produced  at  length,  in  the  dramatic  world, 
mutual  agreement  ;  as  the  fame  caufe  had 
already  produced  the  fame  effect,  in  the  po- 
litical world.  But,  like  other  difputed  jurif- 

(z)  Mai.  Shak,  vol.i.  partii.  pp.  144— 153-154 — 237. 

dictions, 
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xliclions,  and  other  weak  governments,  the  au- 
thority of  the  Mafter  of  the  Revels  continued 
to  be  oppretlive  in  its  fuperintendance,  un- 
til the  Revolution  taught  new  Jeiibns  to  all 
parties, 

Soon  after  his  advancement  to  the  vice- 
royalty  of  the  Revels,  Sir  Henry  Herbert  feu 
tied  with  his  family,  at  Woodford  in  Efiex  \ 
where,  he  kindly  received,  in  1629,  his  bro- 
ther George,  who  was  afflicted  with  an  ague  j 
as  Walton  inform  us.  Sir  tjenry  refided  at 
Cheilea,  during  the  civij.  wars  (a).  And  in 

thofe 

(a]  It  appears,  from  the  parifli  regifter  of  .Chelfea,  fays 
"Lyfons,  [Environs,  vol.ii.  p.  127,]  that  Richard,  the  feconcl 
fon  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  was  baptized,  on  the  25th  of  Fe- 
bruary 1657,  and  died  under  age.  There  is  an  anecdote 
preferved  by  Wood  [Ath.  vol.  ii.  col.  700,]  which,  as  it  is 
chara£teriftic  of  Charles  ift;  during  the  trying  fcenes  of  his 
•laft  days,  and  does  honour  to  Sir  Henry,  ought  to  be  re- 
membered :  P  It  may  not  be  forgotten,"  fays  Wood,  "  that 
"  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  Mafter  of  the  Revels,  a  gentleman  in 
"  ordinary  of  his  Majefty's  privy-chamber  (one  that  cor- 
"  dially  loved  and  honpured  the  King,  and  during  the  war, 
"  had  fuffered  confiderably  in  his  eftate  by  fequeft ration  and 
"  othenvife)  meeting  IVlr.  Thomas  Herbert  his  kinfman  in 
"  Sl  James's  park,  firil  inquired  how  his  Majefty  did,  and 
"  afterwards  prefenting  his  duty  to  hiiii,  with  aflurance,  that 
"  himfelf  with  many  other  of  his  Majefty's  fervants  did 
"  frequently  pray  for  him,  defired  that  his  Majefty  would 
"  be  pleafetl  to  read  the  fecond  chapter  of  Ecclefiajlicus ; 

«for 
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thofe  times,  he  acquired,  though  I  know  not 
by  what  means,  the  manor  of  Ribbesford,  in 
Warwickmire.  By  the  influence,  which  he 
thereby  obtained  over  Bewdley,  he  was  chofen 
by  that  borough  a  member  of  the  parliament, 
which  met  in  1661  ;  though  he  immediately 
vacated  his  feat,  for  the  accommodation  of  his 
fon  Henry,  who  long  reprefented  this  town, 
wherein  they  had  many  melTuages.  Sir  Henry 
kept  the  office  of  the  Revels  in  Cary-Houfe, 
during  his  difputes  with  Thomas  Killigrew, 
Sir  William  D'Avenant,  John  Rhodes,  and 
the  other  proprietors  of  theatres,  in  1660, 
j66i,  and  1662.  Killigrew,  who  probably 
had  caft  his  eye  on  the  fame  office,  entered 
into  an  agreement  of  amity  for  life  with  Sir 
Henry  -}  promifed  payment  of- damages  for  the 
paft;  and  fubmiffion  to  fcenic  authority  for 
the  future  : — Sir  Henry  engaging,  to  fupport 
Killigrew,  if  neceffity  fliould  require  aflift- 

u  for  he  (hould  find  comfort  in  it,  aptly  fuiting  to  his  pre- 
"  fent  condition.  Accordingly  Mr  Herbert  acquainted  the 
"  King  therewith,  who  thanked  Sir  Harry,  and  commended 
"  him  for  his  excellent  parts,  being  a  good  fcholar,  foldier, 
"  and  accompliihed  cuurtier ;  and  for  his  many  years  faith- 
"  ful  fervicc  much  valued  by  the  King,  who  prefently  turned 
"  to  that  chapter,  and  read  it  with  much  fatisfaction." 

ancc. 
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ance  (£).  The  other  theatrical  managers  were 
more  litigious;  becaufe  they  had  lefs  to  hope, 
and  more  to  fear,  than  Killigrew.  The  liti- 
gants might  have  all  exclaimed  with  Con- 
ftance  :  "  When  law  can  do  no  right,  let  it 
"  be  lawful,  that  law  bar  no  wrong."  The 
truth  is,  that  on  the  one  fide,  there  was  a  pa- 
tent, under  the  great  feal,  with  ancient  cui- 
tom,  and  a  fenfe  of  injury;- — on  the  other  fide, 
there  was  a  licenfe,  under  the  privy  fignet, 
with  new  modes  of  thinking,  fcniibility  of 
oppreiHon,  and  feelings  of  want. — While  the 
ancient  authority  of  the  ruler  of  the  Revels 
WAS  thus  ihakcn  to  its  bafe,  he  was  neither 
fupported  by  the  King,  who  had  many  claim- 
ants to  gratify;  nor  countenanced  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  the  Earl  of  Manchefter,  who 
was  no  friend  to  p* fames,  and  probably 
looked  at  the  office  with  envy  (r). 

(£)  See  the  agreement,  which  is  curious,  in  Mai.  Shak. 
vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  263. 

(<:)  The  Matter  of  the  Revels  was  obliged  to  relinquifh 
his  claims,  in  confequence  of  thofe  litigations,  fays  Mr.  Ma- 
lone,  and  his  office  ceafed  to  be  attended  with  either  autho- 
rity or  profit.  [Shak.  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  258.]  This  pofition 
is  too  broad  :  His  authority  v,-as  certainly  fhaken,  without 
overthrow  ;  and  his  profits  were  leflened,  without  being  ab- 
iblutely  loii. 

Sir 
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Sir  Henry  Herbert  was  now  well  flricken 
in  years ;  he  was  mortified  by  difcountenance, 
and  irritated  by  oppofition.  He  retired,  ac- 
cordingly, to  his  independent  feat  at  Ribbef- 
ford,  leaving  a  deputy,  no  doubt,  to  exerciie 
a  difputed  authority,  and  to  receive  litigated 
fees.  He  here  enjoyed  a  refpe&ed  old  age, 
during  the  happieft  period  of  his  life.  And, 
he  died  on  the  2yth  of  April  1673  ;  leaving 
to  his  fon  confide rable  pofieflions,  and  to  two 
daughters  handfome  {d)  fortunes  ;  including, 

(d]  His  will  is  dated  on  the  ift  of  Janry  167^;  a  codicil 
was  added  on  the  gth  of  April ;  and  both  were  proved,  in  the 
prerogative-court,  on  the  i5th  of  May,  by  Henry  Herbert, 
Sir  Francis  Lawley,  and  William  Harbord  his  executors. 
Sir  Henry  Herbert  married,  for  his  fecond  wife,  Elizabeth, 
a  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  OfHey  of  High  Arcol.  His  foil 
Henry  was  created  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbery,  by  a  patent 
dated  the  28th  April  1694 ;  the  elder  branch  having  failed  in 
1691  :  This  peerage  became  again  extiniSt,  on  the  death 
of  Sir  Henry's  fon,  Henry,  without  iflue  in  1738.  The 
manor  of  Ribbesford,  thereupon,  pafTed  to  Henry  Morley, 
a  dcfcendant  of  the  Mafter  of  the  Revels,  who  toolc  the  name 
and  arms  of  Herbert.  In  confequence  of  all  thofc:  family 
iailures,  there  remained  at  Ribbesford  nothing  of  the  Her- 
bert's but  the  Old  Cbe/l,  which  contained  the  life  of  the  fa- 
mous Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbery,  that  was  publiihed  by  the 
Earl  of  Orford ;  and  the  office-book  of  Sir  Henry;  con- 
taining many  fcenic  particulars,  that  were  given  to  the 
world  by  Mr..Malone  ;  being  enabled  to  gratify  curiofitv,  by 
the  liberal  communication  of  Mr.  Francis  Ingram  of  Rib- 
besford. 

by 
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by  fpecial  bequeft,  the  debts,  due  to  him  from 
Charles  ift,  and  Charles  2d  ;  which  were 
paid,  during  the  reign  of  Anne. 

The  office  of  the  Revels  was  immediately 
filled  by  Thomas  Killigrew,  one  of  the  grooms 
of  the  King's  bedchamber  j  by  means,  pro- 
bably* of  a  reverfionary  patent.  The  new 
Mailer  'of  the  Revels  was  the  fon  of  Sir 
Robert  Killigrew^  chamberlain  to  the  Queen) 
and  was  born  at  the  manor  of  Han  worth,  in 
February  1 6 1 1 .  Of  Thomas  Killig;  ^w,  Wood 
delights  to  tell,  that  be  was  not  educated  at  any 
univerjity.  He  was  appointed  page  of  honour 
to  Charles  ifl  ;  to  whom,  in  his  various 
fortunes,  he  faithfully  adhered.  Attending 
Charles  20  in  his  exile,  he  contributed,  by 
his  convivial  humour,  to  alleviate  thevpref- 
fures  of  penury.  In  this  fituation,  he  culti- 
vated dramatic  poetry,  though  without  much 
fuccefs,  whatever  were  his  diligence.  In  1651, 
Killigrew  was  fent  to  Venice,  as  reiident  am- 
baffador ;  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  graver 
fervants  of  Charles  2d,  fays  Clarendon.  As  a 
negotiator,  he  did  neither  honour  to  his  maftery 
nor  credit  to  himfelf.  His  return  was  cele- 
brated by  Denham,  in  the  following  airy 
verfes ;  which  are  at  once  characleriitic  o/ 
the  writer,  and  cf  the  fuhjecl  : — 

*  «  Out 
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«  Our  refident  Tom 

"  From  Venice  is  come, 
"  And  has  left  all  the  ftatefman  behind  him; 

"  Talks  at  the  fame  pitch, 

41  Is  as  wife,  is  as  rich, 
**,  And  juft  where  you  left  him,  you  find  him. 

"  But,  who  fays  he's  not 

"  A  man  of  much  plot, 
"  May  repent  of  this  falfe  accufation ; 

"  Having  plotted^  and  penn'd, 

"  Six  plays  to  attend 
"  On  the  Farce  of  his  Negotiation  (*)." 

Killigrew  returned  to  England  at  the  Refto- 
ration ;  when  his  conviviality  was  at  length 
heightened  by  enjoyment,  and  his  profpe&s 
were  brightened  by  hope.  He  was  loon  ap- 
pointed Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  to  Charles 
ad ;  and,  continuing  in  high  favour  with  the 
King,  he  is  faid  to  have  had  accefs,  which 
his  office  doubtlefs  gave  him,  at  times  when 
peers  were  denied.  While  Wood  commemo- 
rates his  many  generous  a&s  to  the  fufFering 
Cavaliers,  he  fourly  remarks,  that  Killigrew 
was  the  King's  Jefter.  During  that  joyous 
feafon,  paftirnes  were  revived,  with  double 
relifh.  A  patent,  under  the  King's  privy  fig- 

(e]  The  Biog.  Dram,  gives  the  titles  of  fiven  dramas, 
which  were  written  by  Thomas  Killigrew,  in  his  exile ;  one 
of  them  was  probably  compofed  after  the  Farce  of  his  Ne- 
gotiation. 

net, 
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net,  was  granted,  on  the  1 1  th  of  AiiguO:  1 660 f 
to  Thomas  Killigrew,  and  Sir  William  D'Ave- 
nantj  Empowering  them  to  efecl:  new  play- 
houfes,  and  to  embody  two  companies,  with 
the  fole  right  of  regulation,  and  the  ex- 
clufive  privilege  of  acting;  Under  this  (f) 
patent,  oppofed  as  it  was  by  Sir  Henry  Her- 
bert, two  Companies  of  actors  were  immedi- 
ately formed  i  Killigrew's  was  called  The 
King's  Company  ;  D'Avenant's,  the  Duke  of 
York's  Company.  Kiiligrew  appointed  Ma- 
hun,  Hart,  and  Lacy,  the  fuperintendants  of 
the  King's  company  -,  which,  removing  from 
the  Red-bull  to  Vere-flreet,  where  they  began 
to  adt,  on  the  8th  of  November  1660,  after- 
wards fettled  in  Drury-lane,  where  they  open- 
ed their  theatre,  on  the  8th  of  April  1662, 
But,  fuccefs  foon  begat  difcontent.  The  roy- 
al company  complained  to  the  King,  of  the 
obflru(ftion  of  the  Mailer  of  the  Revels,  and 
of  the  oppreilion  of  the  Mailer  of  the  Thea- 
tre. This  complaint  was  referred  to  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,and 
Sir  John  Denham,  who  reported  their  opinion 

(/)  This  grant  is  published  in  Mai.  Shak.  vol.  i.  part  ii, 
p.  24-^.     Steevens's  Shak.  vol.  ii.  [>.  397. 

to 
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to  be,  that  the  complaint  was  groundlefs  (g-). 
With  this  judgment,  in  his  favour,  and  the 

agreement 

. 

(g}  The  petition  of  Mohun,  Shatterel,  Hart,  and  other 
players,  againft  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  and  Thomas  Killigrew, 
may  be  feen  in  Mai.  Shak.  vol.  i.  parr  ii.  p.  248,  and  in 
Steevens's  Shale.  1793,  vol.  ii.  p.  402  :  The  fubjoined  Re- 
port, from  a  copy  in  the  paper-office,  in  anfwer  to  it,  will 
form  a  proper  fuppkment  to  the  petition :•— 
**  May  it  pleafe  your  Maj  efty : 

<c  According  to  your  Majefty's  Command  Wee  have 
"  heard  Mr.  Killigrew  concerning  the  complaints  made 
"  againft  him  by  the  Company  in  exercifing  a  power  beyond 
«  your  Majefty's  Graunt  [lift  Auguft  1660]  And  wee 
*c  find  by  your  Matles.  Letters  Patent,  that  your  Mat'"5,  hath 
"  granted  to  him  full  and  abfolute  power  to  make  and  con- 
"  ftitute  a  Company  of  A&ors  or  Players,  to  be  under  his 
<c  fole  government  and  authority ;  and  that  he  (hall  give 
*c  them  refpeclively  fuch  allowances  as  he  fhall  think  fitj 
"  and  that  he  hath  power  to  take  in,  and  ejeft  whom  he  fhali 
"  think  meet.  And  wee  do  find  that  he  hath  been  fo  far  from 
"  abufing  this  power,  that  he  hath  made  very  little  life  of  it 
"  hitherto :  Only  in  giving  Letters  of  Attorney  to  Moone 
"  [Mohun]  Hart,  and  Lacy,  to  be  fuperintendants  over  the 
**  reft,  who  by  virtue  of  that  power  have  taken  in  one  (bare, 
*'  three  quarters  of  which  they  have  enjoyed  thefe  ten  months, 
tc  and  impofed  on  the  Company  ^.  200  jx  ann.  for  two  hired 
"  men;  fo  that  having  upon  complaint  of  the  reft  of  the 
"  Company  recalled  that  Letter  of  Attorney,  and  given  up 
"  the  three  quarters  of  the  mare  to  the  Company,  which 
"  faves  them  the  £.  2CO  p  ann,  all,  that  he  pretends  to,  is 
"  only  the  (hare  of  Bird,  who  is  dead,  by  which  the  Company 
"  are  gainersj  for  had  the  Letter  of  Attorney  continued,  the 
Mm  "  Company 
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agreement  of  amity  with  Sir  Henry  Herbert, 
in  his  pocket,  Killigrew  found  leifure  to  pub- 
lifh  his  dramas  in  1664,  with  his  pifture  pre- 
fixed to  them;  as  Wood  remarks.  He  now 
pafled  his  time  merrily ;  being  pleafed  him- 
felf,  and  endeavouring  to  pleafe  (&)  others ; 
till  the  Mafterfhip  of  the  Revels  was  actually 
transferred  to  him,  by  thedemife  of  Sir  Henry 
Herbert.  He  immediately  announced  his  ac- 
ceffion  to  this  power ;  which  he  was  adtive 

"  Company  had  not  only  loft  the  profit  of  that  (hare,  but  this 
«  alfo.  For  by  his  power  they  that  took  the  other  fhare 
"  would  have  enjoyed  this ;  The  unreafonablenefs  of  their 
"  exceptions  is,  they  have  profited  thefe  twelve  months  by 
41  that  fame  power,  which  now  they  difpute ;  which  if  he 
*'  can  give,  he  may  certainly  enjoy.  All  which  power  lie 
"  pretends  to,  is  confefled  under  their  hands  and  feals,  and 
"  they  have  a<Sled  by  it  thefe  ten  months. 

«  E.  Manchefter. 
*  «  Lauderdaill. 

"  Jo.  Denham." 

(£}  In  a  document,  which  ispreferved  in  the  paper- office, 
I  obferve  the  following  payments  in  1667: — 

To  the  keeper  of  the  theatre  at  Whitehall    £.30  —  — - 
To  the  fame  for  keeping  clean  that  place, 

p  ann.     --------      6  —  — « 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Killigrew's  bill  for  plays, 

a&ed  before  his  Majefty       -     -     -  560  —  — 
To  Sir  William  D'Avenant  for  plays  a£led 

before  the  King 450  —  — 


to 
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to  enforce,  by  the  moft  effectual  means  (/). 
The  union  of  the  two  functions,  of  Matter  of 

(i)  In  the  London  Gazette,  N°  778,  from  Thurfday 
May  i  ft  to  Monday  May  5th,  [1673]  appeared  the  following 
advertifement :  — 

"  The  office  of  the  Mafter  of  the  Revels,  void  by  the 
"  death  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  who  deceafed  on  the  27th  of 
a  April  laft,  is  now  enjoyed  by  Thomas  Killigrew,  Efqr. 
"  one  of  the  Grooms  of  his  Majefty's  bedchamber,  at  whofe 
"  lodgings  in  Whitehall,  any  Perfon,  or  Perfons,  may  be  in- 
"  formed,  where  thofe  who  had  any  licenfes  from  the  faid  Sir 
"  Henry,  or  are  otherwife  concerned  in  the  faid  Office  of 
"  Mafter  of  the  Revels,  may  make  their  applications  for  re- 
<{  newing  of  former,  or  taking  out  of  new  licenfes,  or  what 
"  clfe  relates  unto  the  faid  office." — This  advertifement 
was  repeated  in  the  Gazette  N°  780. — And  in  N°  782,  there 
was  the  following  advertifement,  which  was  repeated  in  the 
Gazette  N°  785. — "  That  all  Juftices  of  the  Peace  and  others 
*c  his  Majefty's  Officers)  whom  it  may  concern,  do  take  care 
IC  that  all  perfons,  that  prefent  publickly  any  playes,  fhowes, 
**  or  operations,  upon  any  ftage  &c.  may  produce  their  li- 
**  cenfe,  under  the  hand  andy^a/.,  of  Thomas  Killigrew,  Efqr. 
"  now  Mafter  cf  the  Pvevelsj  and  in  cafe  they  want  fuch  li- 
"  cenfes.  that  they  be  lay'd  hold  on,  and  the  faid  Mr.  Killigrew 
"  certified  of  the  fame/' — Thefeal,or  rather  the/iamp  of  Kil- 
ligrew, as  Mafter  of  the  Revels,  has  come  down  to  the  prefent 
time.  The  wooden  block^  which  formed  this/Frfwphas  been  re- 
trieved by  the  a£live  difcernment  of  Mr.  Douce,  who  kindly 
permitted  me  to  have  a  new  framp  made  for  a  TAIL-PIECE 
to  this  Apology;  thinking  the  impreiTion  might  gratify  the 
lovers  of  the  drama.  The  double  eagle  difplayed,  and  the 
4 ion,  are  the  arms,  and  creft  of  the  Killigrews,  The  legend 
is  copied  from  the  formal  words  of  the  ancient  commiflions 
to  the  Matters  of  the  Revels.  See  Carew's  Cornwall.  Ed, 
1769,  p.  150. 

M  m  2  the 
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the  Revels,  and  Manager  of  a  Theatre,  gave 
Killigrew  a  pretence  to  do  mifchief,  without 
any  incitement  to  do  good.  He  lived  to  fee. 
the  two  companies  united,  in  1682;  after 
various  accidents,  from  the  plague,  and  fire, 
and  feveral  revolutions,  from  the  changes  of 
famion,  Thomas  Killigrew,  died  in  March 
1 6  8^;  and  was  buried,  by  his  dying  requefl, 
in  the  vault  under  Weft minfter- abbey ;  near 
his  beloved  wife,  and  his  fifter,  Lady  Shan- 
non (/£).  Denham  has  left  a  couplet,  which 
acutely  difcriminates  the  faculties  of  two  of 
the  wittieft  men  of  that  age  : — 

"  Had  Cowley  ne'er  fpoke^  Killigrew  ne'er  w rit, 
<c  Combined  in  one,  they'd  made  a  matchlefs  wit." 
After  a  while,  the  fceptre  of  the  Revels 
was  delivered  into  the  hand  of  Charles  Killi- 

(/£)  His  will  is  dated  on  the  i5th  of  March,  and  was 
proved  in  the  prerogative-court,  on  the  igth  of  the  fame 
month,  by  his  fon,  Heny,  his  executor,  and  refiduary  lega- 
tee. He  left  fome  houfes  in  Scotland-yard ;  and  he  fpealcs 
of  a  penfion  from  the  King,  which  may  poflibly  have  been 
an  extra-falary,  as  Matter  of  the  Revels.  He  is  faid,  by  the 
biographers,  to  have  had  two  wives  ;  but  he  fpeaks  in  his 
will  of  only  one  beloved  wife.  In  the  will,  there  is  no  jeft. 
Thomas  Killigrew  was  uncle  to  Henry  Bennet,  the  firft  Earl 
of  Arlington,  who  fucceeded  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans,  as  Lord 
Chamberlain,  on  the  nth  of  September  1674.  The  con- 
viviality of  the  one,  and  the  power  of  the  other,  may  have 
promoted  each  other's  views. 

grew. 
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grew.  He  was  born,  in  1650  ;  but  of  what 
parentage,  I  could  not  learn,  in  the  college  of 
heralds.  He  was  early  in  life  appointed  Gen- 
tleman Uilier  to  Queen  Catherine,  while  Sir 
William  Killigrew,  the  elder  brother  of  the 
former  Matter  of  the  Revels,  was  Vice-cham- 
berlain to  the  fame  Queen.  This  coincidence 
of  appointment  and  name  fhows  a  proximity 
of  blood,  and  famenefs  of  intereft.  The  un- 
fuccefsful  complaint  of  the  King's  company, 
againft  Thomas  Killigrew,  probably  induced 
him  to  place  Charles  Killigrew  at  the  head  of 
his  difcontented  troop,  as  their  fuperintend- 
ant.  Charles  Killigrew  appeared,  as  the  chief 
of  that  company,  when  they  complained  of 
Dryden  about  the  year  1678,  for  his  breach 
of  (/)  c^ntradt,  in  furniihing  his  goods.  Charles 
Killigrew  was,  afterwards,  appointed  Comp- 
troller of  the  receipts  and  payments  of  the 
Receiver  General  of  the  Cuftoms.  He  feems 
to  have  been  too  prudent  a  man  to  diftinguim, 
himfelf,  like  the  other  Killigrews,  either  as  a 
writer,  or  a  wit.  But,  he  diligently  attended 
to  the  difcharge  of  his  feveral  trufts,  and  the 
accumulation  of  coniiderable  wealth.  He 

{/)  Steevens's  Shak.  vol.  ii.  p.  286. 

M  m  3  died 
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died,  in  January  1725,  when  he  had  advanced 
to  feventy-five  (m)  years  of  age. 

Acting  as  Ruler  of  the  Revels,  during  five 
reigns,  he  lived  to  fee  various  changes  of 
-many  coloured  life.  He  probably  exercifed 
fuch  power  only,  from  1683  to  1689,  as  ^ac^ 
been  left  him  by  his  predecefTor.  But,  the 
Reuohution  gave  a  new  caft  to  the  feveral 
parts  of  our  government;  in  the  church;  in  the 
flate  ;  and  in  our  paftimes.  While  the  power 
of  the  King  was  foftened  into  influence,  the 
authority  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  remained, 
without  reftriction,  over  the  .theatre;  opening, 
and  {hutting,  playhoufes;  imprifoning,  and 
liberating,  players  ;  correcting,  and  rejecting, 
plays  :  The  fcenic  world  looked  up  to  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  as  the  fun  of  their  fyftem. 
In  their  heavens,  the  Mailer  of  the  Revels 
twinkled,  only,  as  a  ftar  of  the  lower  order, 
Yet,  this  ftar  continued  ftill  to  have  its  i 


(m}  Charles  Killigrew,  who  refided  in  Somerfet-houfe, 
made  his  will  on  the  3Oth  of  May  1723  ;  which  was  proved 
in  the  prerogative-office  on  the  4th  of  January  iy-|y  by  his 
fon  Guilford,  his  executor.  His  wife  Jemima,  and  his  other 
fon,  Charles,  Survived  him.  Among  fcreral  manors,  his 
refident  manilon  was  Thornham-hall  in  Suffolk;  he  had 
large  fums  in  the  public  ftocks  :  And  he  had  an  intereft  in 
the  patent  of  the  theatre-royal,  in  Drury-lane;  as  appears 
by  his  will» 

ence 
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ence  in  the  revolutions  of  the  drama.  The  aid 
of  the  Matter  of  the  Revels  contributed  greatly 
to  the  celebrated  conqueft,  which  COLLIER 
gained  over  the  immorality,  and  profanenefs,  of 
the  ftage,  at  the  conclufion  of  King  William's 
reign.  Even  modejl  Gibber  acknowledges,  that 
"  the  Matter  of  the  Revels,  who  then  licenfed 
"  all  flays  for  the  Jlage,  affifted  this  reforma- 
"  tion,  with  a  more  zealous  feverity  than 
"  ever(#).  This  utility  of  the  office  ceafed, 
however,  on  the  acceilion  of  George  itt; 
when  a  new  patent,  which  was  made  out  with 
as  little  caution,  as  any  preceding  grant  of  the 
fame  kind,  was  conferred  on  Sir  Richard  Steel, 
Colley  Gibber,  and  their  aiTociates ;  for  ad- 
ing  plays,  without  fubmitting  them  to  the  li- 

(«)  Apology  225 :  "  He  would  ftrike  out,"  continues 
Gibber,  "  whole  fcenes  of  a  vicious,  or  immoral  chara&er, 
"  though  it  were  vifibly  fhown  to  be  reformed,  or  punifh- 
"  ed  ;  a  fevere  inftance  of  this  kind  falling-  upon  myfelf 
**  may  be  an  excufe  for  my  relating  it;  When  Richard  the 
"  third  (as  I  altered  it  from  Shakfpeare)  came  from  his 
«  hands  to  the  ftage  [1700]  he  expunged  the  whole  firft 
"  aft,  without  fparing  a  line  of  it.  He  had  an  objection  to 
44  the  whole  a£t,  and  the  reafon  he  gave  for  it  was,  that  the 
"  ciiftrefies  of  King  Henry  the  fixth,  who  is  killed  by 
"  Richard,  in  the  firft  aft,  would  put  weak  people  too 
"  much  in  mind  of  }£\ng' James  then  living  in  France;  a 
"  notable  proof  of  his  zeal  for  the  government !  "—Well 
might  Pope  cry  out,  mode/I  Cibber! 

M  m  4  cenfe, 
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cenfe,  or  revifion,  of  any  officer.  Charles  Kil- 
ligrew,  as  Mafterofthe  Revels,  demanded  his 
fee  of  forty  (hillings,  on  prefenting  every  new 
play.  With  affected  independence  of  his 
authority,  ^hey  refufed  his  demand,  and  de- 
nied fubmiflion  to  his  power.  The  patentees 
fent  Colley  Gibber,  as  envoy-extraordinary, 
to  negotiate  an  amicable  fettlement  with  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Revels.  It  is  amufing  to 
hear,  how  this  flippant  negotiator  explained 
his  own  pretenfions,  and  attempted  to  invali- 
date the  right  of  his  opponent ;  as  if  a  fub- 
fequent  charter,  under  the  great  feal,  could 
fuperfede  a  preceding  grant  under  the  fame 
authority.  Charles  Killigrew,  who  was  now 
fey-five  years  of  age,  feems  to  have  been 
opprefTed  by  the  infolent  civility  of  Colley 
Cibber.  "  And  from  that  time/'  fays  the 
apologift  for  his  own  life,  "  neither  our  plays 
"  or  [nor]  his  fees,  gave  either  of  us  any  fur- 
"  ther  trouble  (<?)." 

The  unfortunate  uTue  of  this  regotiation 
did  not,  it  fhould  feem,  make  the  office  of 
Matter  of  the  Revels  lefs  defirable,  though  it 
was  certainly  lefs  profitable,  and  important. 
On  the  25th  of  June  1725,  Charles  Henry 
Lee  was  placed  on  the  difputed  throne  (/>), 

(P)  Apology,  p,  227-8,          (/>)   Hift.  Regifter. 

During 
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During  his  reign  of  nineteen  years,  the  new 
ruler  exercifed  fuch  authority,  as  was  not  op- 
pofed,  and  received  fuch  fees,  as  were  willingly 
paid.  And,  in  January  1744,  he  died,  as  ob- 
fcurely,  as  he  had  (g)  lived  ;  leaving  a  minor 
widow,  without  children. 

It  was  during  his  feeble  government,  that 
an  event  occurred,  which  formed  a  new  epoch 
in  dramatic  ftory.  Then  it  was,  that  the  aft 
for  licenjing  the  ftage  was  pafled  (r) .  The 
origin  of  this  falutary  meafure  has  been  traced 
up  to  various  fources  : — To  the  adling  of  Paf- 
quin  at  the  Haymarket- theatre,  without  a  li- 
cenfe,  by  Henry  Fielding ;  in  oppofition  to 
cuftom,  and  in  defiance  of  power  (s)  :  To  a 
Farce,  called  the  Golden  Rump  ;  which,  having 
been  brought  to  GifFord,  the  matter  of  the 

{q}  I  have  not  feen  his  death  mentioned  in  the  printed 
regifters.  But,  on  the  24th  of  January  1744,  adminiftration 
was  granted  of  the  effects  of  Charles  Henry  Lee  to  Eliza- 
beth D'Aranda,  widow,  the  mother,  and  curatrix,  afligned 
to  Martha  Lee,  the  widow  of  the  deceafed,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
minor-widow.  [Minute-book  in  the  prerogative-office.] 

(r)  joGeo.  2.  ch.  28,  which  took  place  on  the  24th  of  June 
1737.  This  act  was  extended  to  houfes  and  gardens  of  en- 
tertainment, which,  in  future  were  not  to  be  kept  without  a 
licenfe.  [25  Geo.  2.  ch.  36.  §  2.] 

(j)  Gibber's  Apology,  231 :    Biog.  Dram.  Introd.  xli. 

theatre 
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theatre  in  Lincoln 's-inn- fields,  was  by  him 
carried  to  the  proper  magiftrate  -y  thinking  it 
a  (f)  libel,  or  a  trap.  Thefe  occurrences  were 
probably  the  oflenfible,  rather  than  the  real, 
caufes,  which  produced  that  parliamentary  re- 
gulation. The  fact  is,  that  Sir  John  Barnard, 
on  the  5th  of  March  1734-5,  moved  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  for  leave  to  introduce  a 
bill,  for  retraining  the  number  of  playhoufes, 
and  for  regulating  common  players.  As  he 
was  fupported  by  all  parties,  his  motion  paffed 
unanimoufly.  But,  the  bill  was  no  fooner  in- 
troduced, than  it  was  relinquifhed ;  "  when  a 
"  claufe  was  propofed  for  enlarging  the  power 
"  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  with  regard  to 
"  licenfmg  plays  (it}."  The  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's power  had  been  long  exerted,  with  ca- 
pricious irregularity ;  his  real  authority  had 
been  felt  -y  but  when  that  power  drew  on  it 

{t}  Timberland's  Debates,  1742.  vol.  v.  p.  21 1  :  And 
fee  the  article  of  The  Golden  Rump,  in  the  Biog.  Dram, 
rol.  ii. 

(w)  Chandler's  Debates,  vol.  ix.  p,  93-4:  It  was  faid, 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  on  that  occafion,  that  there  were 
then  no  fewer  than  fix  playhoufes ;  "  The  opera- houfe,  the 
"  French  piayhoufe  in  the  Haymarket,  and  the  theatres  in 
"  Covent- garden,  Drury-iane,  Lincoln's-inn- fields,  and 
u  Goodman's-fields ;  and  that  thefe  were  double  the  num- 
"  ber,  which,  at  the  fame  time,  exited  in  Paris." 

the 
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the  eye  of  jealoufy,  it  was  found  to  be  unequal 
to  the  ufeful  purpofe  of  fcenic  fuperintend- 
ance  :  And,  the  imprudence  of  former  grants 
to  theatrical  managers  was,  probably,  now 
recollected  with  official  regret. 

Owing  to  all  thofe  caufes,  the  bill  for  licenf- 
ing  the  Jlage,  though  under  a  different  name, 
was,  on  the  2ift  June  1737,  haftily  parTed, 
after  various  debates,  which  difclofed  little  in- 
formation about  the  hiftory  of  the  theatre : 
It  was  argued,  without  contradiction,  that  a 
power  was  to  be  given  by  it  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  which  he  had  never  exercifed, 
during  the  exiftence  of  his  dramatic  govern- 
ment, from  the  firft  regulations  of  Elizabeth, 
to  the  introduction  of  this  neceflary  law. 
Ths  fpeech,  which  Lord  Chefterfield  made 
againft  that  unpopular,  but  ufeful,  meafure, 
has  been,  fingly,  put  by  T^ime  into  his  wallet,  as 
alms  far  oblivion.  During  thofe  debates,  it  was 
forgotten,  that  a  period  never  exifted,  when 
the  ftage  was  not  fubject  to  fuperintendance ; 
when  players  were  not  licenfed  ;  when  plays 
were  not  reviewed  and  corrected,  allowed  or 
rejected.  The  wife  regulations  of  Elizabeth, 
for  allowing  the  ufe,  but  correcting  the  abufe, 
of  the  ftage,  were  equally  forgotten ;  though 
ihe  had  been  advifed  by  Walfmgham,  and  af- 

fifted 
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fitted  by  Burghley.  The  facts,  whieh  I  have 
detailed  through  every  reign,  evince,  with 
fufficient  conviction,  that  this  act  of  parlia- 
ment merely  reftored  to  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain the  ancient  authority,  which  he  pofTefled, 
before  the  appointment  of  the  Matter  of  the 
Revels ;  armed  him  with  legal  power,  in  the 
place  of  cuttomary  privilege  ;  and  enabled  him 
to  execute,  by  warrantable  means,  the  uieful, 
but  invidious  trufts,  which  experience  had 
long  required,  and  policy  at  length  conferred. 
Nor,  was  this  the  firft  time,  that  the  parlia- 
ment exercifed  its  legiflative  authority  over 
the  ftage,  from  its  infancy  under  Henry  8th, 
to  its  manhood  under  George  2nd  (v).  This 
licenfing  act,  however,  neither  noticed,  nor 
alluded  to  the  Matter  of  the  Revels,  any  more 
than  if  he  had  not  exifted.  Having  neither 
licenied  players,  from  the  days  of  Sir  Henry 

(v)  In  154*5  the  34-5  Hen.  8.  ch.  i.  was  parted  for 
t{  purging  the  kingdom  of  all  religious  plays,  interludes, 
**  rhymes,  ballads,  and  fongs,  which  were  pejliferous  to  the 
**  common-weal :" — The  39  Eliz.  ch.  4.  which  was  ex- 
plained by  i  Ja.  I.  ch.  7.  and  7  Ja.  I.  ch.  4,  gave  a  very  ex- 
tenfwe  jurifdiclion  over  players. — The  3  Ja.  i.  ch.  21.  im- 
pofed  a  penalty  on  any  perfon,  profanely  ufmg  the  name 
of  God  in  a  play. — The  j  Cha.  i.  ch.  21.  prohibited  plays 
on  the  Lord's  day. — And  the  long-parliament  fupprefled 
playhoufes  and  players.  [Scobeil,  1647 — 97 — 106 — 109.] 

Herbert, 
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Herbert,  nor  reviewed  plays,  fubfequent  to 
Colley  Gibber's  polite  altercation  with  Charles 
Killigrew,  the  Mafter  of  the  Revels  feems, 
like  more  mighty  potentates,  to  have  been  grated 
to  dufiy  nothing. 

At  this  epoch,  Charles,  Duke  of  Grafton, 
was  Lord  Chamberlain.  A  new  arrangement 
now  became  neceffary,  for  executing  his  re- 
novated power  :  And,  William  Chetwynd, 
who  had  been  envoy  at  Genoa,  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  was,  in  April  1738, 
fworn  in  Licenfer  of  the  Stage,  with  a  falary  of 
four  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  while  Thomas 
Odell,  a  perfon,  who  is  better  known  in 
theatrical  annals,  was  named  his  deputy;  with 
a  yearly  allowance  of  two  hundred  pounds  (w). 
Yet,  in  April  1744,  Solomon  Dayrolle  was 
appointed  Mafter  of  the  Revels,  in  the  room 
of  the  deceafed  Charles  Lee,  though  nothing 
feemed  now  to  remain,  either  of  power,  or  of 
profit,  but  the  ancient  fee  of  £.  10,  which  had 
been  ufually  paid  at  the  Exchequer,  and  a 
lodging.  As  this  office  was  no  longer  recorded 
in  the  red-book,  nor  looked  at  in  St.  Ste- 
phen's chapel,  with  envious  eyes,  it  feems  to 

(ay)  In  the  Biog.  Dramatica,  there  is  a  good  account  of 
Odell,  who  held  this  invidious  office,  till  his  death,  in  May 
1749. 

have 
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have  efcaped  notice,  at  the  great  epoch  of  the 
fuppreffion  of  offices  (#).  The  Matter  of  the 
Revels,  however,  when  he  looked  up  from  his 
ftate  of  degradation  to  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  might  have  repeated  what 
was  faid  by  the  tribune,  Brutus,  when  the 
blear  d  fights  'were  fpeci acted  to  fee  Coriolanus 
enter  Rome  :— 

"  Then,  our  office  may, 

*e  During  his  power,  go  fleep." 
Such  was  the  early  origin,  the  irregular 
progrefs,  and  the  obfcure  demife  of  the  Maf- 
ter  of  the  Revels  !  And,  this  theatrical  de- 
duction, the  believers  beg  leave  to  fubmit  to 
the  conjiderate  eyes  of  this  court,  as  a  fupple- 
rhental  apology,  for  their  imputed  ignorance 
of  the  hiftory  of  the  ftage.  Yet,  fuch  is  the 
activity  of  the  public  accufer's  pleafure,  or 
revenge,  that  he  not  only  profecutes  them,  in 
his  waking  hours,  but,  when  he  dreams,  his 
ivall-ey'd  wrath  infifts,  "  that  each  of  thefe 
"  credulous  partisans  of  folly  and  imfofture 
"  mould  remain — Sacred  to  ridicule  his  whole 
"  life  long  (jy)."  Though  dreams  are  the  chil* 

(*)  In  1782,  by  the  22  Geo.  3.  ch.  82.  Mr.  Dayrolle, 
who  ftill  retained  his  ftation,  died  in  1786,  and  was  fucceeded 
in  his  degraded  office  by  John  Charles  Crowle,  who  did  not 
thereby  enjoy  either  the  gratification  of  power,  or  the  bene- 
fits of  profit. 

(j)  Inquiry,  pp.  355— 366. 

dren 
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dren  of  an  idle  brain  ;  yet,  for  this  once,  I  will 
be  fqnarcd  by  hit  Jbadow  of  a  dream  :  And, 
accordingly,  with  the  leave  of  this  court,  I 
will  fuperadd,  what  is  not  unprecedented  in 
his  own  practice,  An  Appendix  to  this  Sup- 
plemental Apology : — 

«  ,  For,  pleafure,  and  revenge, 

"  Have  ears  more  deaf,  than  adders,  to  the  voice 

«  Of  any  true  decifion" 

JXI. 

OF  THE  STUDIES  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 

On  opening  Mr.  Malone's  attempt  to  afcer- 
tain  the  order,  in  'which  the  plays  of  Shakfpeare 
were  written,  we  may  obferve  the  Inquirer's 
lamentation  that,  "  after  the  mofl  diligent  in- 
"  quiries  very  few  particulars  have  been  re- 
"  covered  of  Shakfpeare's  private  life,  or  lite- 
«'  rary  hiftory."  Amidft  this  penury  of  in- 
formation, and  regret  of  criticifm,  every  notice, 
which  can  illuftrate  his  literary  hiftory,  ought 
to  be  leduloufly  fought  for,  and  attentively 
confidered.  Where  he  ftudied,  who  inftructed 
him,  and  what  he  read,  are  inquiries,  that 
have  fometimes  been  made,  without  obtaining 
very  diftincl  anfwers.  The  great  controveriy 
hitherto  has  been  about  the  learning  of  Shak- 
5  fpeare, 
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fpeare,  without  much  inquiry  about  his  philo- 
logy, or  his  knowledge.  The  conteft  about  his 
learning  is  clofed  for  ever.  The  means,  where- 
by this  achievement  was  performed,  chiefly 
confifted,  in  producing  tranjlations  of  the  va- 
rious claffics,  to  which  he  alluded;  and  in 
reafoning,  that  Shakfpeare  probably  read  fuch 
tranflations,  as  he  might  have  read  them. 
The  fame  means,  and  the  fame  argument,  I 
defign  to  ufe,  in  the  little,  that  I  have  to  fay 
about  the  Studies  of  Shakfpeare. 

It  was  in  the  free-fchool  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  that  Shakfpeare  probably  learned  his 
fmall  Latin,  and  lefs  Greek.  It  is  of  full  as 
much  importance  to  inveftigate,  whence  he 
derived  his  knowledge  of  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage, his  exchequer  of  words -,  thejlylc,  which 
is  never  to  become  obfokte ;  the  coloquy,  which 
is  above  groffhefs  and  below  refinement,  where 
propriety  rejides  :  And,  whence  he  formed  that 
poetic  diction,  which,  among  his  other  ex- 
cellencies, invites  every  reader  to  fiudy  Shak- 
fpeare, as  one  of  the  original  matters  of  our 
language  (a).  It  ought,  moreover,  to  be  re- 
membered, that,  as  early  as  1598,  Shakfpeare 
was  diftinguifhed,  among  the  poets,  who  had 
mightily  enriched  the  Englijh  tongue,  and  gor- 

(a)  Johnfon's  Preface. 

geoujly 
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gcoufly  inveftcd  it  in  rare  ornaments,  and  re- 
fplendent  Ixibiliments  (^). 

Fruitlefs  it,  probably,  would  be,  to  fearch 
for  "  the  A-B-C-book,"  which  Shakfpeare, 
while  be  yet  prattl'd  poejiet  was  taught  by — 

" the  matron  old, 

"  Who  boafts  unruly  brats  with  birch  to  tame  (<:)." 

When  this  extraordinary  genius  was  entered 
in  tin&free-fcbool  of  Stratford,  the  mafter  could 
be  at  no  lofs  for  philological  inftitutes.  The 
grammar,  which  Henry  the  8th  had  directed 
to  be  ufed,  generally,  in  fuch  fchools  would, 
no  doubt,  continue  to  be  taught  in  the 
country,  long  after  particular  feminaries  had 

(b]  Wits  Commonwealth,  1598,  p.  619. 

((.-)  There  was,  indeed,  printed  for  Lant,  in  1547,  The 
A,B,C,  with  the  Paternofter,  Ave,  Creede,  and  Tea 
Commandments,  in  Englylhe,  newly  trar.flated  and  fet  forth 
at  the  Kinges  moft  gracyous  commaundment :  It  begins 
with  five  different  alphabets. — In  1552,  John  Day  had  a  li- 
cenfe  to  print  the  Catechifm,  which  Edward  the  6th  had 
caufed  to  be  fet  forth. — In  1553,  ^a7  Printe^  "  A  fhort 
"  Catechifmc,  or  playne  inftruction,  conteyning  the  fume  of 
"  Chriftian  learninge,  fctt  foorth  by  the  Kings  Majeftie's 
"  authorise,  for  all  Scholemaiiters  to  teache."  There  was 
prefixed  an  injunction  to  all  teachers  of  youthe  to  teach  this 
catechifme  in  their  fchooles. — In  15/0,  Day  printed  a  Gate- 
cb'ifme,  or  firft  inilru<5tion  and  learning  of  Chriftian  Re- 
ligion :  Tranflated  out  of  Latin  into  Englifce.  It  was  de- 
dicated to  the  Archbifhops  and  Bifhops. 

N  n  adopted 
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adopted  the  inftitutes  of  their  founders  :  As 
Woolfey's  Rudimenta  (d)  Grammatices,  in  his 
fchcol  at  Ipfwich  ;  and  Collet's  grammar,  in 
the  feminary  cf  his  foundation,  in  St.  Paul's- 
churchyard.  There  feems  to  be,  indeed,  po- 
fitive  proof,  that  Lilly  was  the  inftrudor  of 
Shakfpeare,  in  the  Latin  language,  at  fome 
period  of  his  life  (e).  So  much  had  the  claffic 
languages  been  cultivated,  from  the  revival  of 
learning  till  the  epoch  of  our  poet's  birth, 
that  fuch  a  learner  as  Shakfpeare  could  eaiily 
gratify  his  curiofity,  ftore  his  memory,  and 
improve  his  intellect  :  Grammars  and  dictio- 
naries ;  the  artes  of  rhetorick  and  criticifm  ; 
treatifes  of  logick  and  moral  philofophy  ;  had 
all  been  publimed  by  eminent  matters.  The 
polite  languages  of  the  neigbouring  continent 
had  been  familiarized  to  the  ftudents  of  Eng- 
land (jf).  Shakfpeare  had  alfa  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity 

(d]  This  curious  grammar  was  printed  in  1536. 

(e}  Mai.  Shak.  vol.  iii.  p.  263  ;  in  which  it  is  fhown,  by 
Johnfon,  Farmer,  and  Steevens,  that  the  poet  had  borrowed 
irorn  the  grammarian,  and  not  from  Terence.  The  Floures 
for  Latine  Spekyng^  printed  by  Berthelet,  in  1538,  p.  35  b, 
ftrengthens  their  fentimentj  by  proving,  that  Shakfpeare 
bad  not  drawn  his  latinity  from  this  fountain. 

(/)  I  will  here  fubjoin  fuch  a  Lift  of  Grammars,  Dl£lio- 
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timity  of  acquiring  a  flight  knowledge  oT  the 

Britiili 

narieS)  and  Artes   of  Rbetoriqus,    as  Shakfpeare  probably 

might  have  ufed^  cither  when  a  boy,  or  a  man : 

1537 — Certain  brief  rules  of  the  regiment  or  confirmation 
of  the  eight  partes  of  Speche  in  English  and  Latin. 
It  has  no  author's  name,  but  is  joined  with  a  piece 
of  Taverners.  8vo. 

^54.4 — An  Introduction  of  the  eight  partes  of  Speche  and 
the  conft ruction  of  the  fame)  compyled  and  fet 
forthe  by  the  Commaundement  of  our  moft  gra- 
cious Soueraygne  Lorde  the  Kyng.  410. 

1557— A  fhort  introduction  of  Grammar  generallie  to  be 
ufed.  Compiled  and  fet  forth,  for  the  bringyng 
up  of  all  thofe  that  intend  to  attaine  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  Tongue. — Imprinted  again  irt 
1569;— and  again  in  1577. 

*  559 — Lilly's  Latin  Grammar. — The  2nd  edition  in  1564. 

156^— -An  Orthographic  contaynynge  the  due  Order  and 
Reafon  how  to  write  or  paint  th'  image  of  mannis 
voice  moft  like  to  the  life  or  nature.  Compofed 
By  J[ohn]  H[art]  Chefter  Heralt. 

1571-— The  Scholemafter  :  Or  plaine  and  perfite  way  of 
teaching  Children,  to  underfhnd,  write,  and  fpeak, 
the  Latin  tong. — By  Roger  Afcham  : — The  2nd 
edition  in  1589. 

I578?> — The  Englifh  Schoolmafter,  fet  forth  by  James  Bellot 
for  teaching  of  Strangers  to  pronounce  Englifh. 

1580 — Bullokars  Booke  at  large  forthe  Amendment  of  Or- 
thographic for  Englifh  Speech  :  wherein  a  moft 
perfect  fupply  is  made  for  the  wantes  and  double 
founde  of  letters  in  the  Olde  Orthographic,  with 
examples  for  the  fame.  Imprinted  again  in  1586. 

1582— The  firft  part  of  the  Elementarie,  which  entreateth 
N  n  2  chiefly 
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Britifh  tongue,  which,   in  that  age,  had   its 

grammars, 

chiefly  of  the  right  writing  of  our  Englifli  Tongue. 
—By  Richard  Mulcafter. 

1585 — The  Latin  Grammar  of  P.  Ramus,  Tranflated  into 
Englifh. 

150,0 — A  Grammar  with  a  Dictionary,  in  three  languages, 
gathered  out  of  divers  good  Authors,  very  profita- 
ble for  the  ftudious  of  the  Spanifli  Tongue.  By 
R.  Percivall. 

1594—  Grammatica  Anglicana,  praecipuc  quatenus  a  La- 
tina  Differr,  ad  Unicam  P.  Rami  methodum  con- 
cinnata.  Authore  P.  G. —  Cantab.  Ex  officina, 
J.  Legatt. 

1538— The  Dictionary  of  Syr  Thomas  Elliot  Knyght : 
declaring  Latin  by  Englifh.  In  1545,  Biblio- 
theca  Eliotae,  Latine,  et  Anglice. — The  2nd  edi-> 
dition  enriched  by  Cooper,  in  1552. — Again  by 
Cooper,  in  1559.  The  4th  edit,  in  156|.  The 
5th  edit,  in  1573. 

1 552—- Abecedarium  Anglico  Latinum,  pro  tyrunculis,  Ri- 
chardo  Huloeto  excriptore. — Reprinted  and  en- 
larged in  15/2,  and  entitled  Huloet's  Dictio- 
nary &c. 

1558 — The  Short  Dixtionary. 

1559 — A  Little  Dictionary  compiled  by  J.  Withals. — The 
2nd  edition  imprinted  by  Wykes  in  1568.— 
The  3d  in  1572,  entitled  A  fhorte  Didionarie 
moft  profitable  for  yong  beginners,  the  fecond 
tyme  corrected  and  augmented  with  diverfe  Phra- 
fys  and  other  thinges  neceffarie  thereunto  added. — 
By  Lewys  Evans.  It  was  again  reprinted  for 
Evans,  in  1579. 

1562 
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grammars,  and  dictionaries.     It  is,  however, 

more 

1562 — The  brefe  Dyxcyonary. 

1575 — Veron's  Dictionary,  Latin,  and  Englifh. — Again  in 
1584,  entitled  A  Di&ionarie  in  Latine  and  En- 
glifh,  heretofore  fet  forth  by  Matter  John  Veron, 
and  now  newlie  corrected  and  enlarged,  for  the 
utilitie  and  profit  of  all  yoong  ftudents  in  the  La- 
tine  toong  as  by  further  fearch  they  {hall  find  : — 
By  R.  W. 

1580 — An  Alvearie,  or  Quadruple  Didtionaric,  containing 
foure  fundrie  tongues  :  namelie,  Englifh,  Latine, 
Greeke,  and  French.  Newlie  enriched  with  va- 
rietie  of  wordes,  phrafes,  proverbs,  and  divers 
lightfome  obfervations  of  Grammar  :  —  By  J. 
Baret. 

1589 — Rider's  Dictionary,  Latine,  and  Englifh. 

1592 — A  Dictionary,  Geographical!,  Aftronomical),  and 
Poeticall  — Imprinted  by  Wolfe. 

1567 — Salefbury's  Welfh  Grammar. 

1593 — Grammatica  Britannica  in  ufum  ejus  linguae  ftudio- 
foru:n  fuccincta  methodo  et  perfpicuitate  facili 
confcripta  j  &  nunc  primum  in  lucem  edit* : 
Henrico  Salefburio,  Denbighienfi  Autore. 

1595 — Parry's  Welfh  Grammar. 

*547 — A  Dictionary  in  Englifh  and  Welfh,  moche  necef- 
fary  for  all  fuche  Welfhemen,  as  wil  fpedily  learne 
the  Englyflie  tongue  &c,  whereunto  is  prefixed  a 
little  treatyfe  of  the  Englifh  pronounciation  of 
the  letters  :  By  Wyllyam  Salefbury. 

^560 — A  Treatyfe  Englifh  and  French  right  neceflarye  and 

profitable  for  all  young  Children. 

1560 — Principal  Rules  of  the  Italian  Grammar  &c,  Newty 
N  n  3  corrected 
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more  than  probable,  that  he  did  not  embrace 

this 

corre&ed  and  imprinted  by  Wykes : — And  again 

in  1567. 
1561— The  Italian  Grammar  and  Dictionary  :     By  W. 

Thomas. 
*5?8 — Lentulo's  Italian  Grammar*  put  into  Englifh  :    By 

Hy.  Grentham  : — And  again  in  1587.  .  • 
1590 — A  Spanifh  Grammar  &c.  By  Thomas  D'Oyley. 
1590 — Bibliotheca  Hifpanica,  cotayning  a  Gramar,  with  a 

Dictionary  in  three  languages,  gathered  &c.     By. 

R.  Percivall. — Reprinted  again  in  1591 — Again 

in  1592. — And  again  in  1599. 
1593 — A  Dictionary,  French,  and  Englifh  :    By  Claudius 

Hollyband. 

1598 — A  Worlde  of  Wordes,  Or  moft  copious,  and  exac~r. 
Di&ionarie  in  Italian  andEngliih:  collected  by 

John  Florio. 

1532 — The  Arts  or  Crafe  of  Rhetoryche  :  — By  Leonard 
Cockes. 

1547— A  Treatife  of  Moral  Philofophy  :— Ey  Wm.  Bald- 
\veyn.  The  2nd  edit,  imprinted  in  1550: — The 
3d  edit,  in  1560. 

1548 — The  Art  of  Memory,  or  The  Phoenix. 

1552— The  rule  of  reafon  conteining  the  Arte  of  Logiquc. 
Set  forth  in  Englifh,  and  newely  corrected  by 
Thomas  Wilfon.  Reprinted  in  1567. 

3  553 — The  Art  of  Rhetorique,  for  the  ufe  of  all  fuch  as  are 
ftudious  of  Eloquence,  fet  forth  in  Englilh,  by 
Thomas  Wilfon :  and  newly  fet  forth  again  in 
1567. — and  Imprinted  by  George  Robinfon  in 
1585. 

1555— A  Treatife  of  the  Figures  of  Grammar  and  Rheto- 
6  rik-e 
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this  opportunity,  even  to  gain  a  knowledge 
of  the  energies  of  the  British  alphabet^). 

But,  our  maternal  Engli/h  remained  un- 
formed, and  uncultivated,  when  Shakfpearc 
began  to  lifp  in  numbers  -,  for  the  numbers 
came  :  Yet,  while  he  was  ftill  a  frejh  and 

rike,  profitable  for  al  that  be  ftudious  of  Elo- 
quence, and  in  efpeciall  for  fuche  as  in  Grammer 
Scholes  doe  reade  mpfte  eloquente  Poetes,  and 
Oratours. 

^563 — Abooke  called  the  Foundation  of  Rhetoricke,  be- 
caufe  all  other  partes  of  Rhetorike  are  grounded 
thereupon,  every  parte  fet  forth  in  an  Oracion 
upon  queftions,  verie  profitable  to  bee  knowen 
and  redde  :  By  Richard  Rainolde. 

?593 — Arcadian  Rhetorike,  or  The  Precepts  of  Rhetoricke, 
made  plaine  by  examples  Greeke,  Latyne,  En- 
glifshe,  italyan,  Frenche,  and  Spanifhe.  By  Abr. 
Fraunce. 

1599— The  Arteof  Logick,  plainly  taught  in  the  English 
Tongue :  By  Blundvill. 

(g)  This  will  appear,  by  comparing  Salefbury's  Welfh 
Grammar,  1567,  with  the  language  of  Sir  Hugh  Evans, 
and  Captain  Flluellen  :  Got  for  God,  goof  for  good  : 
Now,  the  Engliflimen,  and  Welflimen,  pronounced  the  d 
exactly  in  the  fame  manner  :  Pribbles — grabbles,  pent  for 
^eat :  Now,  the  genius  of  the  Welfti  does  not  admit  of  the 
converting  of  the  b  into  />,  though  it  allows,  in  compofition, 
the  converting  of  the  p  into  b  :  Thefe,  then,  were  egregious 
blunders,  which  proceeded  from  compleat  ignorance  of  the 
Welfli  grammar.'  The  objedt,  however,  of  the  dramatift 
was  to  create  laughter  by  blunder,  and  mimickry. 

N  n  4  flainlefi 
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jlainlefs  youth,  its  genius  was  diligently  exa- 
mined, its  rules  were  more  clearly  afcertained, 
and  both  its  deformities,  and  beauties,  were 
elaborately  difplayed.  In  the  Englim  lan- 
guage, Shakfpeare  appears  to  have  been  a  di- 
ligent (Indent.  How  much  our  pcet  had  flu- 
died  it,  before  he  came  out  upon  the  ilage, 
appears  from  the  accuracy,  the  elegance,  and 
fplendour  of  his  diction,  though  it  be  mellowed 
by  the  Jlealing  hours  of  time.  He  wrote  the 
language  of  his  country,  as  it  was  then  fpoken, 
and  written,  without  arTecling  the  antique,  or 
afpiring  to  terms  itallanate  (Jo}. 

(&)  I  will  fupport  that  fentiment  by  a  few  examples  : 
Shakfpeare  has  cankered  Bolingbroke  ;  cankered  country  : 
Lyly's  Eighties,  581,  p.  7,  fays  that,  Naples  is  a  canker d 
ftorehoufe  of  all  ilrife. — Queen  Elizabeth  and  Burleigh,  in 
their  Declaration  of  the  Caufes  for  fupporting  the  Nether- 
lands againft  Spain,  which  was  printed  by  Barker  in  1585, 
fay  :  "  However  malicious  tongues  may  utter  their  cankered 
<c  conceits  to  the  contrary."  —  Shakfpeare  has  the  Countle 
Paris.  Q^ Elizabeth  and  Burleigh  fay,  in  the  fame  Decla- 
ration, "  of  the  chiefeft  of  the  nobilitte  none  was  more  af- 
"  feezed  to  the  religion  than  the  valiant  Count  le  of  Egmond.' ' 
Shakfpeare  fays  "  the  play  pleafed  not  the  million :"  In  the 
council-regifters  of  that  age,  I  have  feen  the  fame  exprelUcn 
of  the  miilisn  for  the  many.  And,  as  an  authority,  fee  the 
Chauceriana^  which  are  annexed  to  the  Grammatics  Angll- 
tana,  1594,  for  a  choice  collection  of  poetical  words,  which 
as  they  are  now  obfolete,  only  obfcure  the  pages  of  Shak- 
fpeare, which  they  formerly  illumed. 

Shakfpeare 
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Shakfpeare  was  carried  by  Rowe  from  the 
free-fchool,  "  where  it  is  probable  he  ac- 
'*  quired  what  Latin  he  was  matter  of;"  and 
was  placed,  at  home,  as  an  affiitant  to  his  fa- 
ther, who  from  his  narrow  circumftances,  and 
increafing  family,  required  the  help  of  ftich 
a  fon  :  Mr.  Malone  places  the  afpiring  poet 
"  in  the  office  of  force  country  attorney,  or 
ft  the  fenefchal  of  fome  manor  court  (/):" 
and,  for  this  violation  of  probability,  he  pro- 
duces many  paflages  from  his  dramas  to  evince 
Shakfpeare's  technical Jkill  in  the  forms  of  /aw ; 
although  our  commentator  admits,  "  that  the 
"  comprehenlive  mind  of  our  poet  embraced 
"  almoft  every  object  of  nature,  every  art,  the 
"  manners  of  every  defcription  of  men,  and 
"  the  general  language  of  almoft  every  profef- 
"  fion  (&}."  But,  was  it  not  the  practice  of 
the  times,  for  other  makers,  like  the  bees, 
tolling  from  every  flower  the  virtuous  fweets, 
to  gather  from  the  thiftles  of  the  law  the  fweet- 
ejl  honey  ?  Does  not  Spenfer  gather  many  a 
metaphor  from  thefe  weeds,  that  are  moft  apt 
to  grow  i\\  fattejl  foil  ?  Has  not  Spenfer  his 
law  terms :  His  capias,  defeafance,  and  durejfe ; 
his  empar lance ;  his  enure t  effoyne,  and  ef- 
cbeat ;  his  folkmote,  foreftall,  and  gage;  his 

(/)  Shak.  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  104.  (/£)  Ib.  306-7. 

livery 
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livery  and  feqfin,  ivage,  and  waff  (I).  It  will 
be  faid,  however,  that  whatever  the  learning 
of  Spenfer  may  have  gleaned,  the  law-books 
of  that  age  were  impervious  to  the  illiterature 
of  Shakfpeare.  No  :  fuch  an  intellect,  when 
employed  on  the  drudgery  of  a  woolilapler, 
who  had  been  high-bailiff  of  Stratford- upon- 
Avon,  might  have  derived  all  that  was  necef- 
fary  from  a  very  few  books :  From  ToteJl's 
Prefidentst(m)i$j2  -3  from  Pulton's  Statutes,(») 
1578;  and  from  the  Lawier's  Logike,  1588  (0). 
Jt  is  one  of  the  axioms  of  the  F lores  Regh\ 
that,  I'd  anfwere  an  improbable  imagination  is 
jo  fight  againfl  a  vanifoing  Jhadow. 

(/)   See  the  Gloflary  to  Spenfer's  Works,  1780. 

(;#)  "  A  Booke  of  Prefulents  exactly  written  in  ipancr 
f*  of  aRegifter,  newly  cprre£te4?  with  additions  of  divert 
5*  neceflary  Prefidents,  meete  for  al  fuch,  as  defirc  to  learne 
^  the  fourrne  and  mancr  howe  to  make  all  maner  of  evi- 
<;  dences  and  inftruments."  The  Pref.dents  were  printed 
both  in  Latin  and  Englifh,  which  was  the  mofl  commodious 
ibrm  for  fu$h  a  fcholar. 

(«)  An  Abftra«Sl  of  all  the  Penal  Statutes,  which  be  ge- 
neral in  force  and  ufe :  Moreover  the  audhoritie  and  dutie  of 
all  Juftices  of  Peace,  SherrifFes,  Coroners,  Majors,  Jjaillffc^ 
Cuftomers,  Comptrollers  of  Cuftonie,  Stewardes  of  Lecis 
and  Liberties,  Aulnegers,  and  Purveyours. 

(o)  The  Lawier's  Logike,  exemplifying  the  prsscepts  cf 
Logike  by  the  praccife  of  the  Common  Law ;  by  Abraham 
Fraunce. 

Neither 
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Neither  the  forms  of  law,  however,  re- 
preffed  the  genius  of  Shakfpeare;  nor  have 
the  follies  of  criticifm  yet  obfcured  the  fplen- 
dour  of  his  mufe :  As  he  was  born  a  poet, 
we  may  ealily  prefume,  that  he  began  early 
to  indulge  his  natural  propenfity.  Mr.  Ma- 
lone  has  remarked  what  I  think  is  likely  to 
be  true,  that  the  Jugr'd  fonnsts  are  among 
the  earlieft  of  our  poet's  labours.  There  is 
a  date  in  the  one  hundred  and  fourth  fonnet, 
which,  when  it  ihall  be  explained  by  other 
dates,  will  lead  to  important  information  about 
his  firft  journey  to  London,  aqd  his  fubfequent 
career,  as  a  public  writer: — 

"  To  me,  fair  friend,  you  never  can  be  old : 

"  For,  as  you  were,  when  firft  your  eye  I  ey'd; 

"  Such  feems  your  beauty  ftill.     Three  winter?  cold 

*c  Have  from  the  forefts  (hook  three  fummers1  pride; 

"  Three  beauteous  firings  to  yellow  autumn  turn'd; 

«  In  procefs  of  the  feafons  have  I  feen; 

«  Three  April  perfumes  in  three  hot  Junes  burn'dj 

««  Since  prjl  I  faw  you  frefh,  which  yet  are  green." 

Three  years  elapfcd,  then,  from  Shak- 
fpeare's  firft  arrival  at  London,  when  he  firft 
faw  the  fweet  hue  of  Elizabeth,  till  the  writing 
of  the  fonnets,  which  were  wrote  to  no  other 
pafsy  than  of  her  graces  and  her  gifts  to  tell. 
Put,  the  poet  himfelf  calls  his  Venus  and 
Adonis,  which  was  certainly  written  before 
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April  1 593,  and  published,  probably,  in  1594, 
tbefirji  heir  of  his  invention.  It  was,  however, 
the  Rape  of  Lucrece,  which  firft  gained  him 
public  celebration,  as  foon  as  it  appeared : 
And,  it  was  in  Willobies  Avifa*  that  Shak- 
fpeare  was  thus  celebrated  in  verfes,  which, 
as  they  ieem  to  have  efcaped  the  commenta- 
tors, when  they  were  fearching  for  encomhf- 
tic  poetry,  are  here  fubjoined  (p)  : 

In  Lauine  Land  though  Liuie  boft, 
There  hath  beene  feerje  a  conftant  dam? : 
Though  Rome  lament  that  fhe  have  loft 
The  Garelancl  of  her  rareft  fame, 

Yet  now  we  fee,  that  there  is  found, 
As  great  a  faith  in  Englifli  ground. 

Though  Collatine  have  deerely  bought, 

To  high  renowne,  a  lafting  life, 

And  found,  that  mofl  in  vain  have  fought, 

To  have  a  faire,  and  conftant  wife, 

Yet  Tarquyne  pluckt  his  gliftering  grape, 
And  Sbake-fpeare  paints  poore  .Lucrece  rape. 


(p]  Willobie  his  Avifa  [y/mans.  /xor.  /nviolata.  A^em- 
per.  Amanda]  was  imprinted  by  Windet,  in  1 594.  The  man- 
ner, in  which  Windet  printed  our  poet's  name,  Sbake-fpeart^ 
fhows  clearly  how  this  celebrated  appellation  was,  in  his 
own  age,  pronounced  Shake-fpeare,  with  a  lengthened  tone, 
and  not  iS/;^fpere,  with  a  mappifh  (hortnefs :  The  verfes 
in  praife  of  Shakfpeare,  which  were  written,  as  I  conjeclure, 
by  Hadrian  Dcrrel,  the  editor  of  Wiilobie's  Avifc,  are,  there- 
fore, doubly  curious. 

Though 
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Though  Sufan  (hine  in  faithfull  praife, 
As  twinclding  Starres  in  Chriftall  Skie, 
Penelop's  fame  though  Greekes  do  raife, 
Of  faithfull  wives  to  make  up  three, 

To  thinke  the  truth,  and  fay  no  lefle, 
Our  Auifa  (hall  make  a  mefle. 

This  number  knits  fo  fure  a  knot, 

Time  doubtes,  that  fhe  (hall  adde  no  more, 

Unconftant  nature  hath  begot, 

Of  Fleting  Feemes,  fuch  fickle  {tore, 

Two  thoufend  ycares  have  fcarcely  feene, 
Such  as  the  worii  of  thefe  have  beene. 

Then  Aui-Sufan  joyne  in  one, 

Let  Lucres-Auis  be  thy  name, 

This  Englifh  Eagle  fores  alone, 

And  farre  furmounts  all  others  fame, 

Where  high  or  low,  where  great  or  fniall, 
This  Brytan  Bird  out-flies  them  all. 

Were  thefe  three  happie,  that  have  found, 
Brave  Poets,  to  depaint  there  praife  I 
Of  Rurall  Pipe,  with  fweeteft  found, 
That  have  been  heard  thefe  many  d?.ies, 
Sweete  Willoby  his  Avis  bleft, 
That  makes  her  mount  above  the  reft. 

We  can  now  afcertain,  though  not  with  ab- 
folute  precifion,  the  appearance  of  this  glorious 
Jlar,  in  the  poetical  heavens  (q).  Puttenham 

did 

(y)  When  difcuffing  the  queftion  about  the  firft  appear- 
ance of  Shakfpeare,  in  the  fcenic  woild,  Mr.  Maloneaflerts: 
[Shak.  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  130.]  "  Coaches,  in  the  time  of 
«  Queen  Elizabeth  were  pofiefled  but  by  very  few.  They  were 

«  not 
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did  not  diftinguifti  Shakfpeare,  when  he  pub- 
-lifhed  his  Arte  ofEnglift  Poefie,  in  1589,  as 
Mr.  Malone  has,  indeed,  remarked.  Our 
poet  was  obfcurely  noticed  in  1592.  He  was 
hailed  by  the  voice  of  gratulation,  in  1594. 
And,  before  the  effluxion  of  1598,  Shakfpeare 
was  acknowledged,  by  the  fuffrages  of  his 
countrymen,  to  be  among  them,  the  mojl  ex- 
cellent dramatift  in  both  kinds  ;  for  Commedy, 
end  for  'Tragedy,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  decla  * 
ration  of  Meres,  in  his  Wits  Commonwealth, 
which  has,  indeed,  been  confirmed  by  fubfe- 
quent  experience.  And,  it  is  furely  natural 
to  inquire  by  what  artifices  of  ftudy  Shak- 
fpeare obtained  this  pre-eminence  ov7er  very 
powerful  competitors. 

We  have  feen  what  grammars  probably  in- 
ftructed  his  infancy ;  what  dictionaries  affifted 
his  youth;  and  what  treatifes  of  criticifm  im- 
proved his  manhood.  It  is,  indeed,  more 
than  probable,  that  Shakfpeare  had  Itudied, 

"  riot  in  ordinary  ufe  till  after  the  year  1605.     See  Stowe's 
u  Annals,  p.  867-"     Yet ;  fee  the  Lards  Journals^  vol.  ii. 
p.  229;  on  the  7th  of  November  1601,  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced "  to  reftrain  the  excejjive  and  fuperftuQU*  ufe  of  coaches^ 
"  within  this  realm."     Thus  it  is,  when  the  blind  follow 
the  blind  !     Martton  fays,  in  his  Cynic kc  Satire^  1399 : 
"  Peace  cynick,  fee  what  yonder  ciutn  approach, 
"  A  cart  ?  a  tumbrell  ?  no  a  ict.'-^td  coach." 

with 
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with  great  attention,  Wilfon's  Art  ofRbetorigue, 
which  was  published,  for  the  third  time,  in 
1585.  It  is  fufHciently  known  to  the  readers 
of  Shakfpeare,  that  he  had  unbounded  curi- 
ofity,  from  nature,  and  vigilance  of  obfervation, 
from  habit :  And,  it  was  natural  for  fuch  a 
poet,  who  early  felt  the  ambition  of  authormip, 
to  infpect,  and  to  fhidy,  the  Art  of  Rbetorique, 
which  was  popularly  known,  while  his  inqui- 
fitive  mind  was  on  the  wing.  From  this 
fountain  of  knowledge,  both  hiftorical,  and 
critical,  fuch  an  intellect:  muft  neceiTarily  have 
quaffed  abundant  draughts  of  inftrudtion ;  both 
of  ancient  lore,  and  modern  attainments :  In 
it,  he  muft  have  feen,  as  in  a  fpecious  mirror, 
the  whole  miftery  of  writing,  the  good,  ex* 
amplified,  and  the  bad,  exploded.  In  the  Art 
ofRbttoriqitte,  he  alfo  faw  characters  pourtrayed, 
which  as  a  dramatill,  he  murt  have  vl 
with  pleafure,  and  recollected  with  advan- 
tage :  Herein,  he  muil  have  feen  Tymon  cf(r) 

(r)  Art  of  Ret.  1585,  p.  56:  Tymon  a  deadly  hater  of  all 
Company :  "  Now,  I  thinke  he  is  moft  worthie  to  bee  de- 
u  fpifed  above  all  other,  that  is  borne,  as  a  man  would  fay, 
"  for  himfelf,  that  liveth  to  himfelf,  that  fpareth  for  himfelf^ 
*c  that  loveth  no  man,  and  no  man  loveth  him.  Would 
a  not  one  think,  that  fuch  a  monfter  were  meet  to  be  caft 
"  out  of  all  men's  companie  (with  T)iiux  rhot  careth  for  no 
"  man)  into  the  rmddeft  of  the  fca." 

Athens, 
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Athens^  and  the  Pedantlck  Magi/irate  (s)  : 
He,  herein,  difcovered  the  character ;  but  he 
found,  in  his  own  invention,  the  conjlabk : 
He  now  became  acquainted  with  the  mayor -y 
but  he  afterwards  (hook  hands  with  Dogberry 
at  Credenton* 

In  the  fame  manner,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, that  Shakfpeare  had  diligently  ftudied 
Afchanis  Scbolemafter,  which  muft  have  fup- 
plied  fuch  an  intellect  with  fome  claffical 
knowledge,  and  fuch  an  intuitive  difcernment 
with  much  critical  remark.  The  preface 
opens  with  Afcham's  thankful  recollection  of 
the  converfation,  which  he  had  heard,  in 
1563,  at  Lord  Burleigh's  table,  when  dining 
with  him,  at  Windfor,  in  company  with  Sir 
William  Peter,  Sir  John  Mafon,  Dr.  Wotton, 
Sir  Richard  Sackville,  Mr.  Haddon,  Mr.  John 
Aftley,  Mr.  Bernard  Hampton,  and  Mr.  Ni- 
cafms.  Mr.  Secretarie,  as  his  wont  was,  on 
fuch  pccafions,  to  lay  tii&efirte-afdirs,  opened 

(s)  Art  of  Ret.  p.  167  :  "  Another  good  fellowe  of  the 
"  countrey,  being  an  officer  and  mayor  of  a  toune,  and  de- 
«  firous  to  fpeak  like  a  fine  learned  man,  having  juft  oc- 
41  cafion  to  rebuke  a  runnegate  fellowe,  faid  after  this  wife, 
**  in  a  greate  heate :  —  Thou  yngraine  and  vacation 
<'  knave,  if  I  take  thee  any  more  v/ithin  the  circumcijton  of 
"  mydampnathn;  I  will  fo  corrupt  thee.  that  all  other  vaca- 
«  tfoa  knaves  lhall  take  ilfample  by  thee." 

the 
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the  converfation,  at  dinner,  by  faying:  He 
had  ftrange  news  brought  him  that  morning, 
"  that  diverfe  fchollers  of  Eaton,  be  runne 
awai  from  the  fchole,  for  fear  of  beating:" 
Whereupon,  Mr.  Secretarie  tooke  occanon 
to  wifhe,  that  fome  more  difcretion  were  in 
many  fcholemafters,  in  ufmg  correction  than 
commonlie  there  is :  who,  many  times,  pu- 
nime  rather  the  weaknes  of  nature,  than  the 
fault  of  the  fcholer. — Mr.  Peter,  as  one  fome- 
what  fevere  of  nature,  faid  plainlie,  that  the 
rodde  onlie  was  the  fworde,  that  muft  keep  the 
fchole  in  obedience,  and  the  fcholer  in  good 
order.  Mr.  Wotton,  a  man  milde  of  nature, 
faid  the  fcholehoufe  mould  be  in  deede,  as 
it  is  called  by  name,  the  houfe  of  play  and 
pleafure,  and  not  of  feare  and  bondage.  Mr. 
Mafon,  after  his  maner,  was  verie  merie  with 
both  parties ;  pleafeantlie  playing,  both  with 
the  mrowde  touches  of  many  courfte  boys, 
and  with  the  fmall  difcretion  of  many  leude 
fcholemafters.  Mr.  Haddon  was  fullie  of 
Mr.  Peter's  opinion  5  and  faid,  that  the  beft 
fcholemafter  of  our  time  (naming  him)  was 
the  greateft  beater.  Afcham  now  gave  his 
own  opinion,  being  courteflie  provoked  by 
Mr.  Secretarie  :  Though  it  was  the  good  for- 
tune of  that  fcholemafter  to  fend  from  his 
O  o  fchole 
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fchole  unto  the  univerfitie  one  of  the  beft 
fcholers  of  our  lime,  yet  wife  men  do  thinke, 
that  this  was  rather  owing  to  the  great  toward- 
nes  of  the  fcholer  than  the  great  beating  of  the 
matter  :  For,  yong  children  are  loner  alured 
by  love,  than  driven  by  beating,  to  atteyne 
good  learning.'" 

Does  not  this  conversation  at  Barleigh's 
dinner  bring  to  our  recollection  the  celebrated 
table-talk  of  Shakfpeare  ?  The  fifth  aft  of 
Love  s  Labours  Loft  opens  with  the  entry,  after 
dinner,  of  Holofernes,  the  fchool  matter,  Sir 
Nathaniel,  and  Dull  '.  I  praife  God  for  you, 
Sir,  fays  Nathaniel  to  Holofernes  :  Your  rea- 
fons  [difcourfe]  at  dinner  have  been  fliarp,  and 
fententious  j  pleafant,  without  fcurrility;  wit- 
ty, without  affectation  j  audacious,  [fpirited] 
without  impudency;  learned,  without  opinion; 
and  ftrange,  without  herefy.  Of  this  fintfhed 
rcprefentation  of  colloquial  excellence,  Johnfon 
remarks  that,  it  is  very  difficult  to  add  any 
thing  to  this  character  of  the  fchoolmafter's 
table-talk  j  and  perhaps  all  the  precepts  of 
Caftiglione  will  fcarcely  be  found  to  compre- 
hend a  rule  for  converfation,  fo  juftly  de- 
lineated, fo  widely  dilated,  and  fo  nicely  li- 
mited (/). 

(t]  Steevens's  Shak.  1793-,  voi.  v.  p.  301. 

Weighing 
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Weighing  all  circumftances,  I  have  per- 
ftiaded  myfelf  that,  when  Shakfpeare  drew 
tisjinifbed  reprefentation  of  colloquial  excellence, 
he  had  in  his  mind's-eye  the  converfation  at 
Burleigh's  table,  by  the  moft  learned,  and 
able,  men,  in  England.  The  character  of  Ho- 
lofernes  was  probably  drawn  by  Shakfpeare 
from  the  notion,  which  he  had  formed,  in 
reading  the  Scholemafler  of  Afcham,  who  had 
been  dead  upwards  of  twenty  years.  It  was 
not,  confequently,  drawn  from  the  poet's  en- 
mity to  Florio,  as  Warburton  infifts,  in  his 
own  jlyle.  In  difcuffing  this  opinion,  Mr, 
Malone  doubts,  whether  the  firft  edition  of 
¥\m\Q$Worlde  of  Words,  which  was  dedicated 
to  Lord  Southampton,  during  bis  travels,  were 
pubiiihed,  in  1598  :  But,  this  doubt,  merely 
arofe,  from  not  knowing,  in  what  year  his 
Lordmip  had  travelled,  though  our  critic  had 
pubiiihed  anecdotes  of  his  life. 

From  the  talk  of  Holofernes,  thus  learned, 
without  opinion,  and  ftrange,  without  herefy, 
we  may  perceive  the  fentiments  of  Shakfpeare, 
with  regard  to  language  ;  that  he  abhorred 
the  rackers  of  orthography ;  and  regarded  in- 
novations in  our  fpeech,  as  abhominable  infa?tie. 
Spenfer  avowed  the  fame  opinions,  in  his 
Three  Proper  Letters,  which  Shakfpeare  had 
O  o  2  probably 
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probably  perufed.  It  is  curious  to  remark, 
that  two  of  the  greater!  poets,  in  any  age, 
jfhould,  in  the  fame  manner,  have  concurred, 
in  abhorring  the  rackers  of  orthography,  and 
in  ridiculing  innovators  of  their  maternal  En- 
glljh.  Shakfpeare,  like  a  wife  man,  frequently 
avows  his  diflike  of  innovation,  and  his  con- 
tempt for  innovators.  It  is  to  be  obferved, 
however,  that  thofe  illuftrious  makers  did  not 
always  pra&ife  their  own  precepts,  with  rigid 
attention  to  a  falutary  principle. 

When  Shakfpeare  had  thus  fettled  his  ftyle, 
which  proceeded  partly  from  the  vigour  of 
•his  own  imagination,  and  formed  his  tafte, 
which  he  improved,  by  reading  the  Artes  of 
Poefie  of  Webbe,  and  of  Puttenham,  the 
Grammatlca  Anglic  ana  would  come  too  late, 
in  1594,  to  (how  him  what  he  had  already 
found,  or  to  teach  him  what  he  even  then 
knew.  But,-  this  rare  book,  as  it  contains  a 
Chauceriana,  does  not  come  too  late  even,  in 
1796,  to  clear  fome  obfcurities  in  Shakfpeare, 
which  arife  more  from  our  forgetfulnefs  of 
the  language  of  our  fathers,  than  to  his  in- 
attention to  the  ufage,  and  idiom,  of  his  own 
times.  And,  thefe  Chaucerianay  as  they  con- 
lift  of  a  collection  of  poetical  expreflions, 
which,  were  known,  in  1594,  furnifh  contem- 
porary 
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porary  explanations  of  no  fewer  than  nine 
words  in  Midfummer-Nigbts  Dream;  which  is 
faid  to  have  been  written,  in  1592  :  (i.)  To 
CARROL  ;  to  fing  ;  to  daunce.  [Chaucer.]  "  No 
"  night  is  now  with  hymn,  or  carol  bleft." 
[Mid.  N.  D.]  Hymns  and  carols  are  faid  to 
have  been  fung,  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare, 
every  night  at  Chriflmafs.  But,  our  poet  un- 
derftood  the  double  meaning  of  the  word, 
though  we  have  forgotten  it ;  and  intended 
to  fay  :  "  No  night  is  now  with  fongs,  or 
"  daunces,  bleft."  Every  explanation,  when 
given  from,  contemporary  authority,  ought  to 
be  admitted,  which  gives  clearnefs,  and  ener- 
gy, to  our  mafter  (11).  (2.)  To  DEARE ;  to 
trouble ;  to  grieve.  [Chaucer.]  "  If  I  have 
"  thanks,  it  is  a  dear  expence."  [Mid.  N.  D.] 
John  Ton,  indeed  fays,  that  deer  feems  to  be 
fometimes  ufed  in  Shakfpeare  for  fad,  hateful, 
grievous.  [Did:,  in  Vo.  Dear.]  And,  our  poet 
meant  to  fay,  z  fad  expence :  For,  Helena,  who 

(#)  In  Henry  the  vth,  we  have  "  unfeen,  yet  crefcive,  in 
"  his  faculty" — Johnfon  explains  faculty  to  mean,  "  In- 
«  creafing  in  its  proper  power  :"  Yet,  would  I  prefer  Nor- 
den's  explanation,  in  his  Surveyor's  Dialogue^  1607,  p.  i : — 

"  Q^  Call  you  it  [the  profeflion  of  land-fur veying]  a 
"  Faculty  ?  What  mean  you  by  that  word  ? 

"  A.    Ability  to  perform  a  thing  undertaken." 

003  is 
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is  fpeaking,  is  refolved  to  betray  to  her  dif- 
dainful  lover  thefecref  of  the  fair  Hermia,  her 
friend  :  and  feeling  the  compunction  of  a  well- 
inftrufted  mind,  for  this  odious  breach  of  truft, 
fhe  reafons ;  "  And  for  this  intelligence,  if  I 
"  have  thanks,  it  is  a  deare  [lad]  expencc." 
This  explanation  of  the  word  deare,  at  once 
gives  clearnefs  to  the  expreffion,  and  incul- 
cates an  ufeful  moral.  (3.)  COINTE  ;  quaint ; 
nicely  Jlrange.  [Chaucer.]  "  And,  the  quaint 
"  mazes,  in  the  wanton  green,  for  lack  of 
«  tread,  are  undiftinguifliable."  [Mid.  N.  D.j 
"  The  clamorous  owl,  that  nightly  hoots,  and 
"  at  our  quaint  fpirits."  [Id.]  (4.)  WOODE  ; 
madde ;  furious ;  outrageous.  [Chaucer.]  '*  Thou 
*'  told'ft  me  they  were  ftoi'n  into  this  wood  : 
"  and,  here  am  I,  and  wood,  within  this 

**    WOod."   [Id.]        (5.)    To  WEND  i     to   go;    to 

turne.  [Chaucer.]  "  And  back  to  Athens  ihal! 
"  the  lovers  wend"  [Id.]  (6.)  NEVE;////. 
[Chaucer.]  "  Give  me  your  neif,  Monf.  Aluf- 
"  tardfeed."  [Id.]  (7  )  ANTIQUE  :  auncient. 
[Chaucer.]  **  I  never  may  believe  thefe  an- 
"  tique  fables,  nor  thefe  fairy  toys/'  [Id.] 
(8.)  QUELL;  to,  abate;  to  kill.  [Chaucer,] 
^  Quail,  crufh,  conclude,  and  quell."  [Id.] 
(9.)  MONE  ;  lamentations,  farrow,  way  lings. 
[Chaucer.]  "  And  thus  ftie  moans"  [Id.] 

Let 
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Let  thefe  few  examples  fuffice,  to  fhow  how 
much  our  bard  may  be  illuftrated,  and  our- 
felves  enlightened,  by  the  Chauceriana  (v). 

I  cannot 

(v]  This  elegant,  a:id  ufeful,  Grammatica  Angltcana,  to 
which  thofe  Chauceriana  were  annexed,  was  printed  at 
Cambridge,  by  John  Legatt,  in  1 594  ;  and  the  Chauceriana, 
confirting  of  five  -pages,  ought,  in  juftice  to  the  admirers  of 
Shaklpeare,  to  be  annexed  to  every  future  edition  of  his 
works,  even  if  foms  of  the  lumber,  which  now  cbftru&s 
the  reader's  way,  were  difmiffcd  to  the  flails.  In  order  to 
fupport  that  fentiment,  I  will  fubjoin  a  few  more  examples  : 
RECKE;  to  care;  regard;  or  account  of.  [Chaucer.]  "The 
«  Great  Globe  itfelf ;  yea,  all  which  it  inherit  fhall  difTolve  ; 

«  and leave  not  a  rack  behind."  [Temped.]    Every 

one  knows  how  much  learning  has  been  wafted,  without 
facccfs,  to  explain  the  meaning  of  rack,  in  this  celebrated 
paflage.  (i.)  But,  it  is,  plainly,  a  miiprint  for  rccke  : 
(2.)  Sh.ikfpearc,  merely,  meant  to  fay,  that  the  Globe,  and 
All,  which  it  inherit,  fhall  uiflblve,  without  leaving  a  recke, 
an  account  of,  memorial,  or  notice,  behind. 

REE  BE  ;  tojbeiv;    tell;  declare;  expound.    [Chaucer.] 

Ophelia  fays,     "  But,  good  my  brother, 

"  Do  not,  as  fome  ungracious  paftors  do, 
"  Shew  me  the  fteep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven  ; 
"  Whilft,  like  a  puff'd  and  reckbfs  libeitine, 
"  Himfelf  the  primrofe  path  of  dalliance  treads, 
"  And  recks  not  his  own  read"        [Hamjet.l 
Now ;  Shakfpeare,  knowing  the  various  meanings  of  all  thofo 
words,  meant  to  make  Ophelia  fay ;  whilit  carelefs  liber- 
tines tread  the  primrofe  path,  and   regard  not  their  own 
reede,  declarations,  or  expositions.— -Moreover  j  the  fortune- 
tellers reeds  the  deftinies  of  the  maidens  of  the  villagryy  even 
to  this  day. 

O  o  4  To 
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I  cannot  quit  The  Midfummer-Nigbt's  Dream, 
without  mentioning,    that  I  have  feen  in  the 
parim-regifter   of    St.  Saviour's,    Southwark, 
"  A  teftimonial,  in  1569,  of  the  age  of  Jofeph 
"  Botthom"  who  had  been  born,  in  that  pa- 
rim,  the  haunt  of  Shakfpearr.,  who  may  have 
noted  the  Bottboms,  as  fit  objects  of  his  mufe. 
Whatever  there  may  be  in  this,  it  is  cer- 
tain, though  our  critic  has  furnifhed  no  do- 
cuments to  enable  us  to  afcertain  the  fad:, 
that  Shakfpeare  was  not  only  matter  of  great 
vigilance  of  obfervation,    but  of  equal  dili- 
gence of  notation.     He  allowed  nothing  to 
efcape  him,  which  occurred  to  his  eye,  his 
memory,  or  his  intellect :    But,  noting  down 
what  he   faw,    recollected,  or  inferred,  dili- 
gently, prepared  to  write  for  immortality.    We 
may  be  convinced  of  this,   by  a  curious,  but 
unnoticed,  paflage,  in  Marflon's  tenth  fatire, 
entitled  Humours : — 

«  Lufcus,  what's  play'd  to  day  ?  fayth  now  I  know 
I  fet  my  lips  abroach,  from  whence  doth  flow 


To  SHEND;  to  blame  ;  or  reproove.[ Chaucer.]  «  Wefhall 
«  be  *\\Jhent."  [M.W.W.]  «  I  zmjhent  for  fpeaking  to 
"  you."  [Twelfth  Night.]  «  He  Jbent  our  meflengers." 
[Troil.  and  Cref.J  Now;  I  fufpe<St,  that  yfow/,  which  plain- 
ly means  blame,  reproof,  is  either  a  mifprint,  or  a  different 
form  of  the  fame  verb. — Thefe  examples  {hall  fuffice,  for 
the  prefent. 

Naught 
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Naught  but  pure  Juliet  and  Romeo. 

Say  j  who  afrs  beft  ?   Drufus,  or  Rofcio  ? 

Now,  I  have  him,  that  ne're  of  ought  did  fpeake, 

But,  when  of  playes,  and  plaiers,  he  did  treate. 

H'ath  made  a  common  piace-booke  out  of  play  fs, 

And  fpeakes  in  print,  at  leaft  what^ere  he  fayes 

Is  warranted  by  curtain*  plaudities. 

If  efe  you  heard  him  courting  Lefbias  eyes  j 

Say  (courteous  Sir)  fpeakes  he  not  movingly 

From  out  fome  new  patbetique  tragedie  ? 

He  writes,  he  railes,  he  jefts,  he  courts,  what  not; 

And  all  from  out  his  huge  long-craped  Jl-ck 

Of  well-penned  playes." 

Romeo  and  Juliet  is  faid  by  Mr.  Malone  to 
be  the  firft  tragedy,  which  Shakfpeare  pror 
duced  ;  to  have  been  written  in  1595,  printed 
in  1597,  and  reprinted,  in  its  prefent  form 
two  years  afterwards  (w).  Well,  then,  might 
Marfton  afk,  in  1599,  What's  played  to  day  ? 
Nought  but  pure  Juliet  and  Romeo  $  and 
might,  fitly,  of  the  author  exclaim,  Speaks  he 
not  movmg/y  from  out  fome  new  patbetique  tra- 
gedie !  Shakfpeare  was  already  in  the  fatirifl's 
mind,  when  he  cried  out  in  the  preceding 
•uer/e,  A  ball,  a  ball,  and  in  Marfton's  eye, 
when  he  opened  a  preceding  fatire,  by  ex- 
claiming, A  man,  a  man,  a  kingdom  for  a  man  ! 

(w)  The  Chronology  of  Shak.  Plays.— Romeo  and  Juliet 
was  printed  for  Cuthbert  Burby,  in  1599.  Herb.  Typ.  An. 
vol.  ii.  p.  1283.  My  edition  of  Matron's  Satyres,  from  which 
I  quote,  was  alfo  publifhed  in  the  fame  year,  1599. 

All 
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All  thofe  circumftances,  clearly,  evince,  that 
Marfton  meant  to  give  a  minute  defcription 
of  Shakfpeare,  in  the  before- quoted  pailage, 
which  is  now  fubmitted  to  the  curious  reader 
for  the  firft  time.  Drujiis  was,  neceflarily,  in- 
tended for  Shakfpeare,  as  Rofcius  had  been, 
already,  appropriated  to   Richard  Burbadge  : 
And,  the  comparifon,  between  thofe  illuftrious 
aclors,  which  was  thus  inftituted  by  Marfton, 
who  knew  them  both  intimately,  is  honoura- 
ble to  all  parties.    But,  our  curiofity  is  gra- 
tified the  moll,  by  what  the  fatirift  fays  of 
our  immortal  bard,  as  a  man,  and  as  a  maker. 
We  now  perceive,  that  Shakfpeare's  table- talk 
turned  chiefly  on  his  profefljon  ;  that  be  nere 
of  ought  didjpeakey  but,  when  of  play  es,  or  play- 
ers,  he  did  treat?.    We  at  length  perceive, 
that  Shakfpeare  had  diicernment  to  know  the 
value  cf  a  common-place   Look   to  a  profelTed 
writer :    He  made  a  common  place  Look  out  of 
flays :    He  writes ^  he  railes,  he  jejls^  he  coi4rtsy 
•what  not ;  and  all  from    out   his   huge   long- 
Jfraped  flock  of  well-penned  playes.     This   is 
fuch  a  delineation  of  our  dramatiil,  as  his  ad- 
mirers have  never  feen  before.     It  was,  in- 
deed, known,  that  Shakfpeare  adopted  freely, 
but  amply  improved,  preceding  plays,   cha- 
racters, fentiments,  and  language  :    Yet,  pur 

critic, 
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critic,  when  he  (hows  his  aftive  practice,  is 
not  furiiciently  ftudious  to  tell,  that,  fuch  was 
the  uiage  of  the  times,  without  the  imputation 
of  plagiary/my  and  the  cuiiom  of  the  greatefi 
poets  of  the  age  ;  as  when  Spenfer  adopted 
the  Colin  Chut  of  Skelton.  The  fuccefs  of 
Shakfpeare's  dramas,  at  the  theatre,  is  alfo  ce- 
lebrated by  Marfton,  when  the  rival- dramatift 
affirms  that, 

" What  ere  he  fayes 

u  Is  warranted  by  curtains  plaudities  (A")." 

Such,  then,  are  the  lights,  which  the  pen- 
cil of  Marfton  has  thrown  on  tbe  Jludies  of 
§hakfpeare !  We  may  now  perceive  diftinctly, 
that  our  dramatift  was  in  the  habit  of  reading, 
not  only  the  plays  and  poetry,  but  the  books 
and  pamphlets,  which  a  teeming  age  brought 
forth -y  and  in  the  practice  of  common-placing 
whatever  was  curious,  or  might  be  ufeful. 
Much  ill  ultra  ticn,  indeed,  was  given  to  the 
gbfcurities  of  Shakfpeare,  by  Theobald,  and 
Hill  greater  help  has  been  afforded  to  our 
own  unfkilfulneis,  by  other  editors,  during  the 
lait  thirty  years,  from  the  perufal  of  all  fucb 
READING  as  was  never  ready — but  by  Shak- 

(#)  Curtaine  and  theatre  were  fynonimous  expreffions,  for 
tbe  ftage,  in  that  age,  as  we  learn  from  Northbrook,  and 
Stubbs. 

fpeare, 
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fpeare,  to  whom,  Pope  owed  it,  as  a  poet,  and 
a  critic,  to  have  been  fomewhat  more  modi'/l 
in  exception  (y).  But,  though  much  has  been 
done,  by  clearing  away  obftructions,  to  vindi- 
cate our  majhrs  claim  to  immortality;  yet, 
much  remains  to  be  done  by  the  efforts  of  di- 
ligence, rather  than  the  feoffs  of  higb-biawn 
pride,  and  by  the  inveftigations  of  judgment, 
rather  than  \\xfbackbites  of  habitual  malignity, 
to  make  his  obfcurities  intelligible  to  the 
meaneft  capacity,  and  his  beauties  reliihable 
"by  the  greateft  genius. 

In  purfuance  of  this  fentiment,  I  will  add  a 
mite,  or  two,  to  the  common  flock  of  ufeful 
illuflration.  The  whole  conduct,  fentiment, 
and  language  of  the  Ghoft  in  Ham/ef,  which 
have  created  fo  much  embarrafsment,  may  be 
cleared,  and  the  explanations  of  the  moil:  in- 
telligent commentators  confirmed,  by  a  paffage, 
in  The  Book  of  the  (z)  Fejltial,  a  church  book 

of 

(v)  See  Warton  on  Spenfer,  ad  ed.  p.  264. 

(z)  It  was  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  in   1532: 

But,  I   tranfcribe  the   paflage  from  Strype's  Mem.  vol.  i. 

p.  139^  The  pried,  fpeakiug  of  the  burial  of  ibe  dead^  aflerts 

the  walking  of  their  ghoftsy  in  the  following  manner :  "  Many 

"  walk  on  nights,  when  buried  in  holy  place :    But,  that  is 

'"  not  long  of  the  fiend,  but  of  the  grace  of  God,  to  get 

"  them  help.     And  fome  be  guilty,  and  have  no  reft.     Four 

44  men 
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of  the  priefts,  which  was  read  to  their  pa- 
rifhioners,  during  particular  feafons.  Shak- 
fpeare  may  have,  poffibly,  found  fome  edition  of 
this  hook,  in  his  own  family,  and  have,  thereby, 
learned  the  popular  notions  of  the  times,  with 
regard  to  the  'walking  of  gbofts,  and  to  the 
houjeiing  of  fick  men,  by  the  adminiftration  of 
thefacrament. 

From  Batman's  Doome,  warning  all  men  to 

44  ir.en  ftale  an  abbot's  ox  to  their  larder.  The  abbot  did  a 
"  fentence,  and  curfcd  them :  So  three  of  them  were 
t:  firiven^  and  a(ked  mercy  :  The  fourth  died,  and  was  not 
"  offo'iled)  and  had  not  forgivenefs  :  So,  when  he  was  dead, 
"  the  fpirit  went  by  night^  and  feared  all  the  people  about, 
«'  that  none  durft  walk  after  fun  down.  Then,  as  the 
"  parifli  prieft  went  on  a  night  with  God's  body  to  houfel  a 
"  fick  man,  this  fpirit  went  with  him,  and  told  him  what  he 
"  was,  and  why  he  went  [walked]  and  prayed  the  prieft  to 
"  go  to  his  wife,  that  they  mould  go  both  to  the  abbot, 
"  and  make  him  amends  for  his  trefpafs;  and  fo  to  aflbil 
"  him ;  for  he  might  have  no  reft :  And,  anon  the  abbot 
"  affjiled  him ;  and  he  went  to  reft^  and  joy  for  evermore." 
— In  The  Doome^  warning  to  judgement  of  Mr.  Profeflbr  Bat- 
man, 1581,  p.  420,  which  Shakfpeare  had  certainly  read, 
there  is  the  print  of  a  ghoft,  who  "  not  many  yeres  pafte,  in 
««  Bohemia,  appeared  to  one  that  was  afleep :"  This  ghoft  is 
a  goodly  perfonage;  and  is  ail  nuked,  indeed,  except  his 
/3/»5,  which  are  ygirdled  with  Mr.  Malone's  leathern  pilch. 
The  moft  intelligent  ghoft  of  the  prefent  day  might  fnatch  a 
grace  from  the  attitude,  which  is  really  fine,  of  the  Bohemian 
ghoft  of  Profeflbr  Batman. 

I  tt* 
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the  judgemente  -,  and  containing  almoft  all  the 
Jlrange  prodigies,  bapned  in  the  world,  Shak- 
fpeare  acquired  much  knowledge,  which  is 
fcattered  about  in  his  dramas :  Herein  he 
found  the  hiftory  "  of  fundry  monfters  of  men, 
"  in  divers  forms  ;"  fuch  as  the  Cynnaminii, 
or  dog-keepers,  the  Spermathophagi,  who  lived 
on  fruite,  the  Ilopbogi,  who  dwelt  in  trees,  and 
leaped  from  branch  to  branch,  like  fquirrelles, 
the  Hermafroditce,  that  is,  people  of  both 
kinds,  the  Inchthyophagi,  or  filh-eaters,  the 
Pandora,  who  live  two  hundred  years,  the 
Nigritce,  who  are  all  black,  and  whofe  nether 
lips  hang  down  as  low  as  their  breafls,  the 
Mtbiopes,  a  black  people,  who  have  four  (a) 
eyes,  the  Hippopodes,  whofe  nether  parts  are 
like  to  horfes,  the  Arimafpi,  who  have  but 
one  eye  in  their  foreheads,  the  ANTHROPO- 
PHAGI, who  eat  man's  fleih,  and  live  without 
law,  and  from  thefe  men  eaters  proceed  the 
Canibals,  who  are  fo  called  from  their  eating 
man's  (^)  flefh,  the  Pygmies,  who  are  fo  called 

for 

(a]  "  Ethiops  of  their  fwcet  complexion  crack."  [Love's 
Labour  Loft.]    tc  Such  Ethiop  words,  blacker  in  their  effect, 
"  than  in  their  countenance."   [As  you  like  it.] 

(b]  Othello   tells  Defdemona,— Of  the   Cambals,  that 
each  other  eat,  the  Anthropophagi,  and  men,  whofe  heads  da 

grow 
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for  their  fhortnefs  of  ftature.  Yet,  among  all 
thofe  wonderful  nations,  the  Profeflbr  feems 
not  to  have  found  that  celebrated  people, 
whofe  heads  do  grow  beneath  their  Jhoulders. 

The  hiftory  of  thefe  fmgular  men,  may  be 
comprefled  into  a  very  little  volume.  Mr. 
Profeflbr  Batman,  after  reading  every  Greek, 
and  Latin,  author,  after  perufing  the  writings 
of  the  Italian,  German,  French,  and  Spanifh 
doctors,  who  had  treated  of  wonderful  wonders, 
had  almoft  publimed  his  own  work,  without 
faying  a  word  about  that  memorable  race  (r). 
But,  there  happily  were  lent  him  from  abroad 
fome  additional  relations  of  monjlers*  which  he 
caufed  to  be  tranflated,  for  the  inftruclion  of 
his  readers. — "  In  the  woddes  of  Ada,"  he 
(d)  fays,  "  are  men  called  MonopoK,  who  have 

"  no 

grow  beneath  their  jboulders. — "  He'll  fpeak,.  like  an  Antbra- 
"  fophaglnian  unto  thee."  [Merry  Wives  of  Windfor.J 
Here,  is  a  word,  which  was  plainly  coined,  in  order  to  throw- 
contempt  on  fuch  wonderful  men;  as,  indeed,  there  is  much 
of  the  fame  purpofe  in  Othello's  celebrated  relation,  which, 
at  the  fame  time,  evinces  the  poet's  infight  into  human 
nature. 

(f)  He  gives  a  very  long  lift  of  all  the  books,  which  he 
had  read  over,  to  difcover  things  out  of  nature.  In  this  lift, 
may  be  feen  the  name  of  Nicolaus  Geilerus  Ludi  BafiUeji- 
fis  moderator. 

(d)  The  Dome,  p.  389  :  And  yet,  Batman,  when  he 
was  upon  the  fearch,  might  have  found  in  Pliny,  the  natural- 

ffc 
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"  no  headt  but  a  face  in  their  brealte :  They  go 
*£  naked,  covering  themfelves  [their  no-heads] 
"  with  a  cap,  by  reafon  of  the  fun's  great 
*'  heat :  They  gather  pepper,  and  barter  it 
"  with  the  merchants  of  Mecha ;  and  the 
"  wares  which  they  have  for  it,  they  fend  to 
"  the  Antipodes  (<?) .-  They  are  verye  conti- 
"  nent  and  modefl  men  ;  neither  are  they  ever 
"  heard  to  utter  an  ill  word;  they  are  very 
"  upright,  and  have  a  good  confcience,'  ac- 
"  cording  to  their  law."  Luckily,  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh  found,  in  Guiana,  a  few  years 
after,  a  kindred  generation,  whom  he  intro- 
duced to  the  Englifh  people,  in  1596.  While 
the  wits  of  England,  Hall,  Marfton,  and  (f ) 
Shakfpeare,  were  laughing  at  the  marvels  of 

ift,  lib.  vii.  cap.  2  :  c<  Perfus  occidentem  ad  montem  Mllo  in 
**  -Afia^  vivere  genus  hominum,  fine  capitibus,  habentes 
ct  occulos  in  pe«Store  intra  axillas."  Nay;  thofe  famous 
men  were  delineated  in  the  Mosaic  Pavements  of  the  Ro- 
mans. [Divus  Auguft.  De  Civit.  Dei,  Lib.  xvi.  cap.  8.] 

(e]  Shakfpeare  often  mentions  the  Antipodes.  [Much 
Ado  About  Nothing ;  Merchant  of  Venice;  Richard  2d: 
"  Thou  art  as  oppofite  to  every  good,  as  the  Antipodes  are 
"  unto  us."  3  H.  6.J  Shakfpeare  thus  appears  to  have 
known  the  Antipodes  full  better  than  Batman. 

(/)  In  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windfir,  1601,  from  the 
witty  tongue  of  Falftaft:  c'  She  is  a  region  of  Guiana^  all 
M  gold  and  bounty." 

Raleigh, 
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Raleigh,  the  fcholars  of  the  continent  adopt- 
ed his  fictions.  Our  voyager's  narrative  was 
tranflated  into  Latin,  and  publifhed  at  Nurem- 
berg, by  Levin  Hulfe,  in  1599,  with  a  map 
by  HONDIUS,  having  upon  it  the  faid  men, 
hunting,  and  fighting,  with  their  beads  beneath 
their  fljouldcrs.  The  learning  of  Shakfpeare, 
I  grant,  did  not  enable  him  to  read  this  Brevis 
cj?  admiranda  defcriptio  Regni  Gviance,  attri 
abundantiffimi,  in  America ;  but  it  muft  be 
equally  allowed,  that  the  fights  of  Shakfpeare 
enabled  him  to  fee,  in  the  fculptured  title- 
page,  the  men  'with  their  heads  beneath  their 
fooulders,  bodied  forth  to  the  dimmed  eyne. 
The  fame  pitture  alfo  mowed  to  the  naturalijls 
of  that  age,  what  muft  have  appeared  very 
notable,  that  the  Monopolian  women  were 
made  in  all  refpefts,  like  unto  other  women. 
We  now  perceive,  from  this  brief  hiftory,  that 
thofe  Monopoli  were  very  familiar  to  the  un~ 
derftandings,  and  the  eyes,  of  Engliihmen, 
before  Shakfpeare  brought  them  out  upon  the 
itage,  when,  as  old  acquaintances,  the  men, 
wbofe  heads  do  grow  beneath  their  foouldcrs> 
muft  have  been  received  with  loud  applaufe. 
We  are,  in  this  manner,  carried  forward  to 
the  queftion,  which  has  been  agitated,  about 
Pp  the 
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the-  epoch*  and  the  origin,  of  the  T'empeft. 
Theobald  afTerted,  that  this  noblejl  effort  of  the 
fublime  imagination  of  Shakfpeare  irmft  have 
been  written,  after  1609,  becaufe  the  Ber- 
muda iflands,  which  are  mentioned  in  it,  were 
unknown  to  the  English  until  that  year.  The 
ignorance  of  that  ufeful  editor  has  been  pro- 
perly corrected,  by  a  reference  to  Hackluyt's 
Voyages,  1600,  for  May's  defcription  of  Ber- 
mudas, where  he  was  mipwrecked  in  1593. 
But,  we  mufl  go  a  ftep  further  back.  And, 
we  fhall  find,  in  Raleigh's  Narrative,  which 
Shakfpeare  had  read,  and  noted,  the  true 
fource  of  our  maker  s  knowledge,  about  the 
Jlill-'uex'd  Bcrmoothes  (g).  In  difplaying  the 
advantages  of  Guiana,  Raleigh  fays,  with 
premature  dogmatifm,  "  the  Channel  of  Ba- 
"  hama,  coming  from  the  Wefl  Indies,  can-* 
"  not  be  pafled  in  the  winter,  and  when  it  is 
"  at  the  beft,  it  is  a  perilous,  and  a  fearful, 
"  place  :  The  reft  of  the  Indies  for  calms, 
"  and  difeafes,  are  very  troublefome  ;  and 

(g )  The  Difcoverie  of  the  Large,  Rich,  and  Beau  tiful  Em- 
pire of  Guiana,  with  a  relation  of  the  Great  and  Golden 
Citie  of  Manoa,  which  the  Spaniards  call  El  Dorado, 
Performed  in  1595  by  Sir  W.  Ralegh.  Imprinted  at  London 
by  Rob.  Robinfon,  1596.  The  book  was  dedicated,  by  Ra- 
leigh, to  the  Lord  Admiral  Howard,  and  to  Sir  Robert 
Cecyll. 

"the 
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"  /^BERMUDAS,  a'hellifli  fea,  for  thunder, 
"  lightening,  and  Jlorms"  Subfequent  mifacU 
ventures,  in  thofe  feas,  and  pofterior  publi- 
cations, in  London,  kept  the  JlUl-vexd  Ber~ 
moothes  constantly  before  the  public  eye. 
Jaurdan,  who  accompanied  Sir  George  So- 
mers,  when  he  was  fhip  wrecked  on  Bermudas, 
in  1609,  publifhed,  in  1610,  A  Difcovery  of 
the  Barmudas,  otherwife  called,  the  ijle  of  Di- 
ve!s  (/6).  A  fhip,  named  the  Plough,  failed 
from  the  Thames,  in  April  1612,  with  ad- 
venturers for  Bermudas,  who,  having  a  fair 
and  comfortable  paffage^  eftablimed  the  firfl 
colony  in  the  ijle  of  Devils,  on  the  1 1  th  of 
Ju)y  1612.  This  enterprize  was  followed, 
by  the  publication,  in  1613,  of  A  Plaine  De- 
fcription  of  the  Barmudas  now  called  Sommer 
iflands(i).  During  the  months  of  October, 

November, 

(h]  It  was  printed  by  Windet  for  Barnet  in  St.  Dunftan's 
Churchyard. 

(/')  This  pamphlet  was  printed  by  W.  Stanfby  fpr  W. 
Welby  :  And,  it  is  merely  a  republication  of  Jourdan's 
Traft,  with  an  addition,  containing  the  voyage  and  fettle- 
ment,  under  Majhr  R.  More,  the  deputie  governor,  with 
a  change  of  the  name,  and  a  foftening  of  the  defcription,  as 
to  the  hellifnnefs  of  the  thunder,  lightening,  and  ftorms  ;  yet, 
retaining  the  following  pafTage  in  Jourdan's  pamphlet,  which 
is  very  material  to  remember,  and  very  curious  to  remark; 
now,  as  it  has  never  been  remarked  before  :  "  For  the 
P  p  2  *«  Iflands 
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November,  and  December,  1612,  there  was 
a  continued  tempeft,  as  Stowe  informs  us,, 
which  wrecked  many  fhips  along  the  coafts 
of  England.  Shakfpeare's  Temped  was  adted 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1613.  And, 
Benjohnfon,  with  unlucky  J elf -fufficiency,  fcof- 
fed  at  this  fublime  effort  of  the  human  genius, 
in  his  Bartholomew-fair ;  1614.  Now,  thefe 
dates,  and  thofe  circumftances,  fix  the  true 
epoch  of  the  Tempeft,  not  in  1612,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Malone's  chronology,  but  in  1613, 
according  to  the  evidence.  Shakfpeare's  no- 
tion of  the  belliJJjneJs  of  the  Bermudean  fea,  for 
thunder,  lightening,  and  farms,  was  plainly  de- 
rived from  Raleigh,  and  his  idea  of  the  Jiill- 
i)ex'd  Bermoothesy  being  an  inchanted  place, 
which  made  every  mariner  avoid  it,  as  Scylla, 
and  Chary dis,  was  obvioufly  taken  from  Jour- 
dan,  when  his  tract  was  republifhed,  in  1613  (k}. 

Thefe 

"  Iflands  of  the  Bermudas,  as  every  man  knoweth,  that 
"  hath  heard,  or  read  of  them,  were  never  inhabited  by  any 
tt  Chriftian,  or  heathen,  people,  but  ever  efteemed,  and 
"  reputed,  a  mo  ft  prodigious,  and  inch/anted).  placfy,a.ffoord\ng 
tc  nothing  but  gufts,  ftormes,  and  foul  weather;  which  made 
u  every  navigator  and  mariner  to  avoid  them,  as  Scylla  and 
tt  Charydis,  or  as  they  would  ftxun  the  Devil  himfelfe." 

(i)    In  the  Plain  Defcription,  when  printed,  in  1613, 
there  is  a  fuperaddition  to  the  original  paflage,  which  is  very 

remarkable:  — 
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Thefe  petitions  may  be  fupported  by  other 
fa&s,  and  confirmed  by  additional  reafonings, 
which  will,  at  the  fame  time,  open  new 
profpedts  to  the  inquifitive  eye.  Knowing 
the  common  opinion,  that  the  Bermudean  ifles 
were  enchanted,  and  governed  by  fpirits,  our 
maker  mowed  great  judgment,  in  caufing,  by 
enchantment,  the  King's  fhip  to  be  wrecked 
on  the  Jlill-'uex'd  Bermoothes,  with  allufions  to 
the  fhip  wreck  of  Sommers,  and  the  govern- 
ment by  fpirits.  He  goes  on  to  fhow  his 
own  contempt  for  the  marvels  of  voyage- 
writers,  in  that  age  of  voyages,  by  faying ; 
"  But,  the  rarity  of  it  is,  which  is  indeed 
"  aknoft  beyond  credit  j  as  many  vouch' d  ra~ 
"  rities  are"  Showing  thus  the  rectitude  of 
his  own  faculties,  he  proceeds  to  ridicule,  by 
the  mofl  marked  farcafm,  The  Plain  Defcrip- 

remarkable ; — «  It  is  reported,  that  the  land  of  the  Barmudas 
"  with  the  many  iflands  about  it  are  inchanted,  and  kept 
u  with  evil  and  wicked  fpirits  j  it  is  a  moft  idle  and  falfe 
"  report."— To  this  the  writer  of  the  fupplemental  account 
adds  :  u  For,  our  incbanted  iflands,  which  is  kept  as  fome 
41  fay  with  fpirits^  will  wrong  no  friend,  nor  foe."  Three 
mariners,  who  had  been  left  on  Bermudas  in  1610,  were 
found  by  the  planters,  in  1612,  more  civil  than  favage^  and 
more  induftrious  than  idle  :  For,  they  had  planted  corn, 
\vheat,  beans,  tobacco,  and  melons.  We  now  fee  how 
many  hints  Shakfpeare  gained  from  thofe  Bermudean 
pamphlets. 

P  p  3  tion 
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tion  of  Bermudas,  1613  (/):  "  Though  this 
"  ifland  feem  to  be  defert ; —  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
"  Uninhabitable,  and  almoft  inacceffible ;  yet, 

(/)  Who  did  not  think,  fays  the  writer,  till  within  thefe 
four  years,  but  that  thofe  iflands  had  been  rather  a  habita- 
tion of  devels,  than  fit  for  men  to  dwell  in  ?    Who  did  not 
hate  the  name,  when  he  was  on  land,  and  fhun  the  place 
when  he  was  on  the  feas.    The  writer,  then,  fpeakspf  the 
Bermudas  as  defert,  yet  fays  it  was  inhabited  by  three  men  ; 
who  were  more  civil,  than  favage ;  that  they  were  furrounded 
by  dangerous  rocks,  lying  feaven  leagues  into  the  fea,  yet, 
there  are  many  good  harbours  in  it :    They  found  the  ayr  fo 
temperate,  and  the  country  fo  aboundantly  fruitful  of  all  fit 
neceflaries  for  the  fuftentation  of  man's  life  ;  and  though 
this  ifland  has  been,  and  is,  accounted,  the  moft  dangerous, 
infortunate,  and  moft  forlorne  place  in  the  world,  it  is  in 
truth,  the  richeft,  healthfulleft,  and  pleafing  land,  and  merely 
natural,  as  ever  man  fet  foot  upon.    The  ground  is  the  rich- 
eft  to  bear  fruit,  whatfoever  one  (hail  lay  on  it,  that  is  in  the 
world,  and  very  eafy  for  digging  ;  for  it  is  a  fat  fandy  ground, 
and  of  colour  a  brown  red :     Many  feeds  were  fown,  the 
cowcumber  and  the  melon  among  others,  and  they  were 
feen  above  the  ground  on  the  fourth  day  :    They  went  into 
the  bird-iflands  ;  and  without  Jlick,  Jla-ic-lsw,  or  gun,  they 
took  up  the  birds  with  their  hands,  fo  many  as  they  would. 
Fifh  of  every  kind  fwann  about  thofe  iflands.    And  for  fuch 
extraordinary  weather,  for  thunder  and  lightning,  as  is  re- 
ported, I  can  fee  no  fuch   matter,  but  better  weather  than 
they  have  in  England;  and,  if  \ve  had  been  wet  by  ivcatl^:r, 
or  by  wading,  ive  may  lay  us  down,  fo  wet,  to  Jltcp,  with  a 
palm-tree  leaf  or  two  under  us,  and  one  over  us,  and  we 
fleep  foundly,  without  any  taking  cold  ;   your  airs  in  Eng- 
land are  far  more  fubject  to  difeafes  than  thefe  iflands  are. 

«  yeti 
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"  yet ; — He  could  not  mifs  it :  It  muft  needs 
"  be  of  fubtle,  tender  and  delecate  tempe- 
"  ranee  :  Ay,  and  fubtle  :  The  air  breathes 
"  upon  us  here  moft  fweetly : — as  if  it  had 
'*  lungs,  and  rotten  ones  : — or  as  if  'twere 
"  perfumd  by  a  fen.  Here,  is  every  thing 
"  advantageous  to  life  : — True ;  fave  means 
"  to  live.  How  lufh,  and  lufty  the  grafs 
"  looks.  'The  ground  is  indeed  tawny, — with  an 
*'  eye  of  green  in  it.  But,  the  rarity  of  it  [all] 
"  is,  that  our  garments,  being,  as  they  were, 
"  drench 'd  in  the  fea,  hold,  notwithstanding, 
"  their  fremnefs." 

After  laughing,  in  this  manner,  at  fuch 
abfurd  defcriptions,  Shakfpeare  continues  to 
laugh  at  the  colonial  policy  of  that  age,  which 
made  the  colonies  fubjed:,  yet  fovereign,  de- 
pendent, yet  independent,  taxable,  yet  not 
taxable,  obedient,  yet  difobedient  : — "  Had  I 
a  plantation  of  this  ijle,  fays  Gonzalo,  an 
honeft  old  counfellor,  and  were  the  king  of  if, 

/'  the  commonwealth,  I  would,  by  contraries, 

Execute  all  things  :  For,  no  kind  of  traffick, 

Would  I  admit;  no  name  of  magiftrate  ; 

Letters  fhould  not  be  known  ;  no  ufe  of  fervice, 

Of  riches,  or  of  poverty;  no  contracts, 

Succeflions;  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none: 

No  ufe  of  metal,  corn,  or  wine,  or  oil: 

No  occupation ;  all  men  idle,  all ; 

And  women  too,  but  innocent,  and  pure : 

No  fovereignty:— 

PP4  All 
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All  things,  in  common,  nature  fliould  produce, 
Without  fweat,  or  endeavour :  treafon,  felony, 
Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine, 
Would  I  not  have ;  but  nature  fhould  bring  forth, 
Of  its  own  kind,  all  foizon,  all  abundance, 
To  feed  my  innocent  people. 
I  would  with  fuch  perfection  govern,  Sir, 
To  excell  the  golden  age  (m}, 

In 

(m]  Mr.  Malone  has  clearly  fhovvn,  that  Gonzalo's  dif- 
courfe,  both  in  fentiment,  and  language,  was  borrowed  from 
Florio's  "Tranjlation  of  Montaigne's  EJJ'aies^  which  was  pub- 
limed,  in  1603;  [Shak.  vol.  ii.  p.  38.]  but  our  critic  did  not 
advert  to  a  material  circumftance,  in  this  queftion,  that  the 
fecond  edition  of  FJorio's  Tranflation  was  publifhed,  in  1 6 1 3 : 
And,  our  commentator  is  egregioufly  miftaken,  in  fupr 
pofing,  that  Shakfpeare  was  led,  by  the  perufal  of  this  book, 
to  make  the/aw  of  the  Tt-wpfji.  in  an  unfrequented  ifland  ;  as 
I  have  evinced  from  the  Bermudean  pamphlets,  and  other 
documents,  though  it  is  probable,  that  Shakfpeare,  when  he 
was  writing  the  Tempeft,  in  the  winter  of  1612-13,  may 
have  thrown  his  eyes  on  the  fecond  edition  of  Florio,  and,  as 
he  often  did.  caught  at  the  above- quoted  words,  which  were 
Suitable  to  his  purpofe.  Shakfpeare,  as  I  have  r.l  ready 
fhown,  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  cannilallcs,  before 
he  could  have  feen  that  tranflation:  and  he  undoubtedly 
fawmuch  about  that  man-eating  people^  in  the  improved  edi- 
tion of  fjackluyt's  voyages,  1598-1600:  Yet,  I  think  it. 
probable,  that  Shakfpeare  may  have  anagramatized  canibal 
into  Caliban.  It  is,  moreover,  to  be  obferved,  that  there  is 
annexed  to  the  Piaine  Defcription  of  the  Bermudas,  1613, 
\vhat  would  be  called,  atprefent,  the  fundamental  conjiitution 
of  the  colony,  containing  fome  of  the  contrarieties,  which 
Shakfpeare  ridicules ;  particularly,  their  engagement  to  defend 
manfully  the  commonwealth  we  live  in^  if  any  foreign  power 

fftould 
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In  the  Tempeft,  which  has  fo  many  refer- 
ences to  the  new-found,  and  new-fettled, 
world,  there  is  an  allufion  to  a  dead  Indian,  that 
has  defied  the  commentators  fkill.  Trincu/o 
fays,  with  more  farcafm,  than  truth,  that,  in 
England,  when  they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  re- 
Hew  a  lame  beggar •,  they  will  lay  out  ten,  to  fee 
a  dead  Indian  (n).  It  muft  be  remembered, 
that  Shakfpeare  wrote  this,  in  16^4,  when  he 
was  catching  at  contemporary  topicks.  I  will 
endeavour  to  fhow  the  ftreet,  where  the  Indian 
died,  though  I  pretend  not  to  know  the 

fliould  attempt  to  difpoflefs  them, — without  fword,  pike, 
knife^  or  gun.  The  opening  of  Gonzalo's  fpeech,  Had  I  a 
plantation  of  this  ijle,  points  his  difcourfe  to  that  enchanted 
fpot,  and  the  ftrain  of  his  fentiments  (hows  how  much  his 
farcafm  was  levelled  at  the  projects  of  colonization,  which, 
in  the  reign  of  James,  were  daily  circulated  by  the  chartered- 
companies  :  The  adventurers  to  Bermudas  werefent  out  by 
projectors,  who  had  bought  the  Bermudas  from  the  Vir- 
ginia Company,  to  whom  the  planters  promifedyw/Vandy^ri/w. 
Trevet  had  written  of  antartic  France,  or  the  Caribbee 
iflands,  before  Montaigne  :  And,  Profeflbr  Magini,  who 
publifhed,  in  1597,  ^s  Geograpkiae  Univerfae  Opus,  has 
an  exprefs  chapter,  in  vol.  ii.  p.  291  : — Canibalorum,  feu 
Caribum  Infulae, 'which  includes  the  whole  of  the  preient 
Weft-Indies.  Magini  fays,  that  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
i/Unds  are  dark  coloured,  without  hair,  fierce,  cruel,  and 
ynthropcphagi. 

(«)  Steeyens's  Shak.  vol.  iii.  p.  78. 

houfe, 
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houfe,  wherein  he  was  to  he  feen,  when  dead. 
Lord  Southampton,  and  Sir  Francis  Gorges, 
engaging  in  voyages  of  difcovery,  Tent  out,  in 
1611,  two  veffels  under  the  command  of 
Harlie,  and  Nicolas,  who  failed  along  the 
]S!ew  England  coaft,  where  they  were  fome- 
times  well,  and  often  ill,  received,  by  the  na- 
tives j  and  returned  to  England,  in  the  fame 
year,  with  Jive  favages  t  on  board  (0).  In 
1614,  Captain  Smith  carried  out  to  New 
England,  one  of  thofe  favages,  named  ^antum-, 
Captains  Harlie  and  Hopfon  tranfported,  in 
the  fame  year,  two  other  of  thofe  favages, 
called  Epenow,  and  Manaiuet ;  one  of  thofe 
favages  adventured  to  the  European  continent; 
and  the  fifth  Indian,  of  whom  no  account  is 
given,  we  may  eafily  fuppofe  died  in  London, 
and  was  exhibited  for  a  mow(/>).  In  1613, 
Pocabontas,  the  daughter  of  Powbatan,  the 
King  of  Virginia,  marrying  Matter  John 
Rolf,  went  with  him  to  London,  where  me 

(0)  Prince's  New  Eng.  Chron.  33.  Prince  is  very  dull, 
but  very  accurate.  Agawam,  where  Harlie,  and  Nicolas 
were  well  received  by  the  natives,  was  afterwards  called 
Southampton.  To  thoie  favages^  Stephano  may  allude,  when 
he  fpeaks  of  favages  and  men  of  Ind,  AH  America  was 
then  denominated  Ind. 

(?)  Ik  39  '•>  Smith's  N.  Eng.  204. 

was 
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was  noticed  by  the  King  and  Queen,  was 
much  vifited  by  the  fafhionable  world;  and 
unhappily  died  at  Gravefend,  on  her  return  to 
her  native  kingdom,  in  1617 :  But,  Pocahon- 
tas,  who  is  greatly  praifed  for  her  accomplifh- 
ments,  died  regretted  by  every  one ;  and  cer- 
tainly was  not  expofed  for  haplefs  gam  (q). 
The  juggling  wife hcraff,  which 

<£ fafely  in  harbour, 

"  [Laid]  the  King's  fliip;  in  the  deep  (r)  nooky  where  once 

«  Thou 

(q)  Stith's  Hift.  Virg.  123. 

(r)  The  before-quoted  Chauceriana^  1594?  has  "nooke; 
"  corner,  or  angle:"  And,  Shakfpeaiehas  alfo,  "nookjhotten 
"  ifle  of  Albion."  [Henry  5.]  In  the  Tempe/ty  Miranda 
fays,— 

"  O  my  heart  bleeds ; 

"  To  think  o'  the  teen,  that  I  have  turn'd  you  to, 
"  Which  is  from  my  remembrance." 

Mr- Steevens  fays  "teen  is  forrow,  grief,  trouble."  So 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet:  "to  my  teen  be  it  fpoken."  The 
contemporary  Chauceriana  explains  teeney  to  be  revengefull 
2uratb;  inveterate  malice.  Mr.  Steevens  was  the  firft, 
who,  with  his  ufual  recollection,  ihowed,  that  Shakfpeare 
had  borrowed  the  well-known  paffage  in  the  Tempefty 
which  was  converted  into  a  motto  for  his  monument,  from 
Lord  Stirling's  DARIUS: 

"  And  let  this  worldly  pomp  our  wits  enchant, 

"  All  fades,  andfcarcely  leaves  behind  a  token."  DARIUS. 

*'  And,  like  this  unfubftantial  pageant,  faded, 

*  Leave  not  a  rack  behind."  TEMPEST. 

The 
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**  Thou  call'ft  me  up,  at  midnight,  to  fetch  dew 

**  From  thejlill-vexyd  Bermcotbes" 
feems  (till  to  diredt  the  T'empeft,  with  Ariel's 
wand,  and  hath  left  ajlcep  the  commentators, 
•with  a  charm,  join'd  to  their  fufferd  labour. 
When  the  ever-moralizing  Gonzalo  is  com- 
forting the  King,  by  mowing  him,  that  other 
mortals  were  fubjed:  to  fimilar  mipwreck,  he 
adds,  as  Mr.  Malone,  and  Mr.  Steevens, 
concur  to  make  him  fpeak  : 

«  — — — — .  .    i  Our  hint  of  woe 

"  Is  common ;  every  day,  fome  failor's  wife, 

"  The  majlers  of  fome  merchant^  and  the  merchant, 

"  Have  juft  our  theme  of  woe." 

Seeing  the  difficulty,  Mr.  Malone  (hut  his 
eyes(j).  The  vigilance  of  Mr.  Steevens  faw 
fome  corruption)  in  the  paffage,  while  his  acu- 
men tried,  with  unlucky  diligence,  to  purge 
this  cboler,  'without  letting  blood.  "  We  muft 
"  fuppofe,"  he  remarks,  "  that  by  mafters  our 
"  author  means  the  owners  of  a  merchant  Ihip, 
<£  or  the  officers  to  whom  the  navigation  of  it 

The  comparifon  of  thefe  fimilar  paflages  demonftrates, 
that  my  amendment  of  rack^  which  is  only  a  mifprint  for 
rccke^  was  right ;  and  that  Shakfpeare  meant  only  to  fay,  as  I 
have  obferved,  that  this  globe  would  fade,  and  leave  not  a 
token  behind. 

(j)  Siwk.  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  33. 

"  had 
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«5  had  been  trufted  (t)."  Yet,  the  corruption 
will  be  found  not  to  fefter  in  the  word  majlers, 
fo  much  as  in  the  nonfcnfe,  merchant,  and 
the  merchant,  I  will  print,  and  point,  Gon- 
zalo's  fpeech,  which  contains  ufeful  confola- 
tion,  as  I  prefume  to  think  Shakfpeare  in- 
tended it  ihould  be  under  flood  : — 

"  Befeech  you,  Sir,  be  merry:  You  have  caufe; 
"  So,  have  we  all,  of  joy :  for,  our  efcape 
"  Is  much  beyond  our  lofs :  Our  hint  of  woe 
w  Is  common  :  every  day,  fome  failor's  wife ; 
u  The  mafier  of  fome  merchant-man  ;  the  merchant ; 
'«  Have  juft  our  theme  of  woe:  but,  for  the  miracle  j 
"  I  mean  our  prefervation,  few,  in  millions, 
<c  Can  fpeak,  like  us:  then,  wifely,  good  Sir,  weigh 
"Our  forrow  with  our  comfort." 
As  this  fine  fpeech  is  now  printed,  and  pointed, 
the  rhythm,  and  thereafon,  go  hand-and-hand 
together.     Shakfpeare  was    thinking,    in  the 
concrete  form,  of  the  failor's  wife,  not  'wives ; 
of  the  merchant,  not  merchants  :  And,  if  pro- 
priety  require,   that  we  fhould  continue  his 
concatenation  of  thought,  we  muft  fay  the 
majler  of  fome   merchant-man,  not  majlers  of 
fome  merchant-men.     We  now  perceive,  that 
this    faulty    line    was    corrupted,    by    con- 
founding letters,  at  the  prefs,    [S,  S,]   and 

(/)  Shak.  1793,  vol.  iii.  p.  52. 

mifprinting 
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mifprinting     merchant    and,    for     merchant- 
man («). 

The  punftuation  of  Shakfpeare's  text  is  cer- 
tainly in  the  power  of  every  commentator,  as 
Johnfon  obferved,  though  the  practice  muft 
be  regulated,  by  the  context,  and  the  prin- 
ciple governed,  by  fyflem.  This  is  a  curious 
fubjeft,  if  it  did  not  apply  fo  pertinently  to 
the  Studies  of  Shakfpeare.  The  celebrated 
Caxton  introduced  with  the  typographic  art 

(«)  Nautical  language  was  not  very  familiar  to  the 
printers  of  that  age  :  For,  we  may  fee,  in  Hackluyt's 
Voyages,  conftant  apologies,  by  the  writers  of  his  ac- 
counts, for  ufing  failors'  terms.  It  was,  however,  com- 
mon, as  we  may  learn  from  that  curious,  and  inftruttive, 
colle&ion,  to  call  a  Jblp  of  war^  a  man  of  war>  a  French 
jbip^  a  Frenchman,  a  Hamburgh  fhip,  a  Hamburger,  a 
victualling  fhip,  a  victualler :  But,  in  glancing  my  fpec- 
faded  eyne  over  thofe  voyages,  I  did  not  fee  merchant-man^ 
for  a  merchant-ftiip.  We  all  know  how  happily  our 
maker  could  compound  words,  as  when  he  fays;  "And, 
"  not  one  veflel  'fcape  the  merchant-marring  rocks." 
[Merchant  of  Venice.]  And,  the  genius  of  Shakfpeare 
only  improved,  with  his  ufual  happinefs,  the  exifting  phrafe- 
ology,  when  he  called  a  merchant-^//),  a  merchant-/wtf«  i 
a  term,  which  from  that  epoch,  has  continued  in  our  naval 
language.  Majler  was  the  appropriate  word  for  the  com- 
mander of  a  merchant-man,  as  we  may  learn  from  Hack- 
luyt,  and  indeed  from  the  opening  fcene  of  the  Tempejl,  in 
which  ihe  chief  officer  is  called  the  majler  both  by  the 
boatfwain,  and  the  King, 

the 
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the  Roman  pointing,  as  it  was  ufed,  on  the 
continent,  by  the  original  race  of  printers  (17). 
Berthelet,  the  "  printer  unto  the  Kinges  noble 
"  grace,"  who  began  to  print,  in  -1529,  and 
died,  in  1555,  feems  to  me,  to  have  been  the 
firft,  who  introduced  the  modern  points,  with 
the  exception  of  the  femicoion.  In  this  ftate, 
the  practice  of  pointing  continued,  when  the 
learned  Hart,  the  Chefler-Heralt,  published 
his  Orthographic,  in  1569  ;  and  Shakfpeare 
was  beginning  to  prattle  wildly.  In  a  parti- 
cular fedtion,  Hart  "  brieflye  writes  of  diftinc- 
"  tion  ;  or  pointing,  which  (well  obferved) 
"  maye  yeelde  the  matter,  much  the  readier 
"  to  the  fenfes,  as  well  to  the  eie  as  to  the 
"  eare.  For  it  fheweth  us  how  to  reft  :  when 
"  the  fentence  continueth,  and  when  it  end- 
"  eth  :  how  to  underflande  what  is  written, 

(v)  Pinfon,  the  difciple  of  Caxton,  who  had  the  honour  to 
introduce  the  Roman  letter,  printed,  without  the  yere,  w  Af- 
"  cenfius  declynfyons  with  the  playne  expofition,"  a  gram- 
matical traft,  which  treats,  among  other  topicks,  "  Of  the 
"  craft  of  poynting."  A  {hort  extract  will  fhow  the  manner 
of  our  firft  printers :  "  Thtrbe  fiue  maner  poyntys  /and  di- 
"  uifios  moft  vfide  with  cunnyng  men  :  the  which  /if  they 
"  be  wel  vfid :  make  the  fentens  very  light  /  and  efy  to  be 
<c  vnderftod  both  to  the  reder  /  and  the  herer.  &  they  be 
"  thefe  :  virgil  /  come  /  parcthefis  /  playnt  point  /  and  in- 
"  terrogatif."  [Herb.  Typ.  An.  vol.  i.  p.  301.] 

"  and 
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"  and  is  not  needeful  to  the  fentence :  what 
"  fome  tranflatour  or  new  writer  of  a  worke, 
"  doth  adde  more  than  the  author  did  at  firft 
"  write  :  and  alfo  what  fentence  is  afking  : 
"  and  what  is  wondering  :  their  number  is 
"  feuen,  whofe  figures  folow.  The  firft  marked 
"  thus  [,]  Comma,  and  is  in  reading  the  morteft 
"  reft.  The  fecond  marked  thus  [:]  Colon, 
<e  which  mows  that  there  is  more  to  come. 
"  And  the  laft  of  thefe  three  is  a  pricke 
"  thus  [.],  or  period,  to  fignify  the  end  of  a 
"  perfect  fentence. — The  parenthefis  [  ()  ] 
"  which  fignifieth  interpofition.— -No  more  do 
"  I  fay  of  the  interrogative  [  ?  ]  or  admira- 
"  tive  [  !  ]  but  that  they  are  moft  full  fen- 
"  tences  of  themfelves.  There  refteth  yet  to 
"  faye  fomewhat  of  thefe  laft  [],  which  differ 
"  from  the  proprietie  of  the  parenthejis :  for 
"  it  is  never  ufed  of  the  author,  but  in  tran- 
"  flations,  commentaries,  and  expofitions." 

Thus  far  the  intelligent  Chefter-Heralt  ! 
Now ;  it  is  apparent,  that  he  does  not  notice 
t\\zfemicolon,  any  more  than  if  it  did  not  exift  : 
In  fact,  it  did  not  exift,  at  that  epoch.  Bulk- 
kars  Booke  for  the  Amendment  of  Orthographic 
for  JLnglifh  Speech  [1580]  does  not  make  any 
ufe  of  the  femicolon,  although  he  has  the  other 
points,  which  were  recommended  by  Hart : 
5  Neither 
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Neither  does  Stockwood,  in  his  Englijh  Acci- 
dence, 1590,  recognize  the  femicolon,  either 
by  his  practice,  or  inftruction.  Add  to  all  thofe 
fads,  that  THE  BIBLE,  which  was  printed,  in 
1592,  by  the  Deputies  of  Chriftopher  Barker, 
printer  to  the  Queene's  moft  excellent  Ma- 
jeftie,  is  not  pointed  \vithjcwfcofais,  though  it 
be  printed  with  appropriate  accuracy. 

We  are  now  arrived,  by  an  illuftrative  pro- 
grefs,  at  the  epoch,  when  Shakfpeare  began 
to  write  for  the  world.  And,  it  is  a  queflion, 
which  is  curious  in  itfelf,  and  may  be  ufeful 
in  the  refult,  how  our  great  mafter  pointed 
his  immortal  dramas.  He,  undoubtedly,  had 
read  the  Orthographies  of  Hart,  and  Bullokar, 
though  he,  probably,  did  not  regard  them 
with  approbation,  as  far  at  leaft,  as  they  pro- 
pofed  innovations.  In  Loves  Labours  Loft, 
1594,  our  dramatift  fpeaks,  contemptuoully, 
of  "  fuch  rackers  of  orthography,  as  to  fpeak, 
"  dout9  fine,  when  they  mould  fay  doubt :" 
In  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  1600,  Shakfpeare 
reiterated  his  farcafm,  by  making  Benedict  fay; 
"  He  was  wont  to  fpeak  plain,  and  to  the  pur- 
"  pofe,  like  an  honeft  man,  and  a  foldier;  but, 
"  now  he  is  turned  Qrthograpber ;  his  words 
M  are  a  very  fantaftical  banquet,  juft  fo  many 
"  Urange  dimes :"  And,  it  was,  indeed,  very 

fantaftical 
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fantaftical  in  Bullokar  to  propofe  the  change 
of  the  eftablifhed  fpelling,  the  new  modelling 
of  the  whole  practice  of  printing,  and  the 
entire  alteration  of  the  founder's  types.  From 
fhofe  considerations,  we  may  rationally  infer, 
that  Shakfpeare  pointed  his  dramas  on  the 
principles  of  Hart,  without  femicolons,  and 
without  regarding  the  innovations,  which,  at 
that  epoch,  began  to  gain  ground  on  former 
practice.  It  is  equally  reafonable  to  fuppofe. 
that  Spenler's  ufage  was  the  (w)  fame  ;  as  both 
thofe  great  poets  concurred,  in  op-poling  inno- 

(zo)  The  firft  edition  of  The  Faerie  ^teene^  1590,  ha> 
the  femicolon  fometimes  introduced  by  Ponlbnbie,  the  printer ; 
for  Spenfer  was  at  a  diftance  from  the  prefs  :  and,  there  is 
not  a  femicolon  either  in  his  prefatory  letter  to  Raleigh,  or 
in  the  recommendatory  vcrfes  by  Rabigh  and  others  to 
Spenfer.— Such  was  the  progrefs  of  literature,  in  the  age 
of  Shakfpeare,  that  when  Charles  Butler  published  his  En- 
gl'tjh  Grammar,  in  1633,  he  treated  particularly  Of 'Points  -T 
and  fhows  diftinctly,.  that  the  femicolon  had  been  then  intro- 
duced into  our  pra&ice,.  and  was  perfectly  undsrftood  : 
"  Semicolon^  fays  he,  is  a  point  of  rmpcrfecl  fenle,  in  the 
"  middle  of  a  colarij  or  period  :  commonly,  when  it  is  a 
"  compound  axiom  ;  whofe  parts  are  joined  together,  by  a 
"  double,  and  fometime  by  a  fmgle  conjunction  :  and  it  con- 
'"  tinues  the  tenour  or  tone  of  the  voice  to  the  lall  word, 
"  with  a  colon  paufc  :  As  Rom.  xi.  16.  If  the  firft  fruit  be 
*•  holy;  the  lump  is  holy :  and  if  the  root  be  holy;  fo  arc 
"the  branches." 

vations 
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vations  in  language,    arid  in  obftruding  the 
changes  of  life. 

Whatever  there  may  be  in  thofe  tr-uths,  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  fyftematic  pointing  is  of  the 
greateft  importance  to  the  text  of  Shakfpeare, 
both  for  the  clearnefs  of  his  fenfe,  and  the 
energy  of  his  ftyle.  For  the  attainment  of 
thofe  objects,  fomething  has  been  done,  though 
with  not  much  fuccefs.  Bat,  it  would  be 
invidious  to  apply  too  rigid  rules  to  the  prac- 
tical failures  of  felf-fufficiency,  while  a  great 
deal  depends  on  the  context,  and  not  a  little 
upon  tafte.  One  example  mall,  however,  be 
given,  to  illuftrate  difquifition,  rather  than  to 
correct  practice.  Mr.  (x)  Malone,  and  Mr. 
(j)Steevens  concur,  in  giving  the  well-known 
fpeech  of  Gonzalo,  as  follows  :-^-"  That  our 
"  garments,  being  as  they  were,  drench'd  in 
"  the  fea,  hold  notwithstanding  their  frefh- 
"  nefs,  and  glofTes ;  being  rather  new  dy'd, 
"  than  ftain'd  with  fait  water."  Now;  for 
want  of  a  comma,  after  hold,  and  another, 
after  notwitbftanding,  the  fenfe  is  obfcured, 
and  the  ftyle  enfeebled  :  Compare  the  fame 
fpeech  with  itfelf,  as  pointed,  in  the  following 
manner: — "  That  our  garments,  being  as 

(*•)  Shak.  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  35. 
(y)  Shak.  1793,  vol.  iii.  p.  55. 

.         "  they 
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"  they  were,  drench'd,  in  the  fea,  hold,  not- 
"  withftanding,  [their  drenching]  their  frefh- 
"  nefs,  and  gloiies ;  being  rather  new  dy'd, 
"  than  flain'd,  with  fait  water."  Recent  ex- 
amples have  evinced,  with  fufficient  convic- 
tion, that  the  text  of  Shakfpeare  is  not  yet  fet- 
tled :  And,  this  inftance  affords  equal  proof, 
if  a  thoufand  pallages  did  not  confirm  it,  that 
the  punctuation  of  Shakfpeare  may  frill  be 
improved  by  the  help  of  the  fcholars,  anti- 
quaries, and  heralds,  whofe  imputed  igno- 
rance, the  commentators  are  fludious  to  pro- 
claim. But,  of  Shakfpeare,  and  his  editors, 
there  is  no  end  ;  of  admiration  of  the  one,  or 
of  cQireclion  of  the  others.  The  Believer? 
will  fubmit  to  a  candid  court  the  foregoing 
fpecimens,  few  as  they  are,  to  Ihow  how  well 
they  could  write  annotations  on  that  great 
poet,  if  they  were  to  ferve  a  thirty-years 
apprenticefhip  to  fo  ufeful  a  trade  (z). 

When 

(z)  As  a  confirmation  of  that  fentimenty  the  believers 
will  fubmit  one  more  note.  Every  one  knows  how  much 
learning  has  been  wafted  on  the  cur,  Bracbe.  [Mai.  Shak. 
vol.  iii.  p.  245.]  In  Dugdale's  Bar.  vol.  i.  p.  264,  there  is 
mention  of  a  Charter  by  Robert,  Earl  of  Ferrers,  in  the  43<i 
of  Henry  3d  ;  granting  "to  Sir  Walter  Rcleg,  and  his  heirs, 
Ci  liberty  to  hunt  and  courfe  the  fox  and  hare  within  the 
w  precincts  of  his  fcreft  of  Keedwocxi,  with  eight  Brccbts, 

«  and 
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When  we  look  back  on  the  ftudies  of 
Shakfpeare,  we  may  readily  perceive,  that  the 
poet,  who  could,  in  five-and-twenty  years, 
produce  fi  ve-and-thirty  dramas,  never  had  lei- 
furefcr"  the  fuperintendence  of  a  playhoufe," 
whatever  Mr.  Malone  may  Jay,  Mr.  Steevens 
repeat,  or  the  Mifcellaneous  Papers  re-echo  (a]. 
Shakfpeare  never  was  the  manager  of  his  own 
theatre,  if  we  may  believe  record-evidence, 
rather  than  loofe  affertion.  The  council-re- 
giiters,  and  the  office-book  of  Sir  Henry 
Herbert,  concur  to  demonftrate,  that  He- 
minges  had  the  fuperinlcndence  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  company,  and  was  the  Manager 
of  the  Globe.  When  the  licenfe  was  granted 
to  the  players,  in  1603,  Shakfpeare  was  not 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  lilt.  In  1605,  Phil- 
lips regarded  our  poet  as  a  fellow ;  in  1616, 

*  and  four  greyhounds." — Crompton  on  Courts,  1594, 
3.  167  ;  treating  of  what  beafts  a  man  may  take  in  the  forcft, 
fays :  "It  is  no  matter  how  he  do  take  them,  whether  it  be  by 
"  hounds,  bracbsts,  or  byengins."  The  believers  concur  witii 
Mr.  Steevens,  that  Bracb^  merriman,  means  merely  merri- 
man,  the Brach  :  And,  what  is  immediately  added  of  thedtep- 
miutb'd  brack  fhows,  that  Shakfpeare  underftood  the  word 
in  the  fenfe  of  Earl  Ferrers's  Charter,  as  a  deep-msntb\i 
l")und,  and  not  a  greyhound.  The  brackets  were  probably 
little  hounds,  or  beagles. 

(a)  Mai.  Shak.  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  265 ;    Steevens's  Shak. 
J793,  vol.i.  p-477- 

Shakfpeare 
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Shakfpeare  confidered  himfelf  as  a  fellow : 
And,  when  the  player  editors  dedicated  his 
dramas  to  the  Earls  of  Pembroke,  and  Mont- 
gomery, they  call  him  by  the  equal  appella- 
tion of  their  friend,  and  fellow.  The  ftuclies 
of  Shakfpeare,  diligent,  and  attentive,  as  they 
were,  appear  thus  to  have  been  never  inter- 
rupted by  the  fuperintendence  of  a  playboyfe. 

The  ftudies  of  Shakfpeare  were  as  little 
obftmcted,  by  his  attendance  at  court,  as  they 
were,  at  any  time,  by  his  vexations,  as  the 
manager  of  a  theatre.  His  editors  have  too 
eafily  admitted  the  afTertion,  that  Shakfpeare 
was  a  court -poet.  While  he  was  yet  animated 
by  better  hope,  our  poet  addrelfed  his  [ugrdfon- 
ncts  to  Queen  Elizabeth :  But,  he  did  not,  like 
Churchyard,  follow  the  court  from  London  to 
Norwich,  and  from  Norwich  to  Hampton- 
court  ;  nor,  like  Ben  Johnfon,  daily  drudge, 
in  providing  mafques,  and  mammets,  for  the 
unadvifed  revel  of  a  new  reign.  As  a  man  of 
the  world,  Shakfpeare  only  gar -niJJj 'day d deck  'd, 
in  mo  deft  compliment,  his  new-year's  gifts,  when, 
he  kifsd  his  fivcreigri  s  hand ,  or  as  a  dramatift 
merely  caught  at  temporary  topicks,  to  pleafe 
the  million.  But,  of  his  adulatory  verfes  to  the 
great,  if  we  exclude  the  fonnets,  we  have 
hardly  any  evidence ;  and  of  his  encomiaftic 

veries 
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verfes  to  fellow  poets,  we  have  fcarcely  an 
example,  as  the  editors  have,  indeed,  re- 
marked. 

The  itudies  of  Shakfpeare  appear,  to  have 
gained  him,  in  his  own  age,  lefs  diflinguimed 
patronage,  than  popular  applaufe,  and  reafon- 
able  profit.  For  his  fonnets,  he  feerns  not  to 
have  obtained,  from  the  thrifty  Elizabeth,  any 
greater  recompence,  than  her  epiftolary  praifey 
which  /'  the  world's  volume  is  valued  nothing. 
The  letter  of  King  James,  in  our  poet's  com- 
mendation, has  only  induced  unbelievers  to 
mock  at  an  ancient  tradition.  The  celebrated 
patronage  of  Lord  Southampton  was  too  much 
cumber'd,  with  domejtizk'fury,  and  fierce  civil 
Jlrife,  to  yield  the  poet  and  the  player  aught,  but 
fad  invention.  Whether  Lord  EfTex  were 
the  patron  of  Shakfpeare,  amidft  his  giddy 
courjes,  I  doubt,  if  there  be  any  evidence,  what- 
ever Mr.  Malone  may  have  found.  But,  we 
have  pofitive  evidence,  that  the  incomparable 
pairc  of  brethren*  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
•and  Philip,  Earl  of  Montgomery,  did  profecute 
Kith  much  favour  our  poet's  dramas,  and  their 
author  living  (b}.  We  have  already  feen  fatis- 
proof,  although  the  editors  are  filent, 

(*)  The  Player  Editors  Dedication. 

4  that 
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that  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  as  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, endeavoured  to  protect  his  writings  from 
furreptitious  publication,  and  tried  to  tranfmit 
his  fame  to  eternal  date. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  memorable  epoch, 
when  Shakfpeare's  writings  were  delivered 
over  to  the  bookfellers,  who  are  the  great  patrons  % 
in  modern  times.  The  publication  of  fourjo/io 
editions  of  Shakfpeare's  dramas,  during  two- 
and-fixty  years  of  civil  wars,  exploded  paftimes, 
and  of  changeful  faihions,  evince,  that  our 
poet  continued  to  exhilarate  the  ancient  halls  ; 
\.Q  Jhake  off'  downy  Jleepy  death's  counterfeit,  and 
to  help  his  votaries  to  look  on  death  itfelf.  But, 
it  was  not  among  the  gay,  alone,  that  Shsk- 
fpeare  found  perufal,  ^or  among  the  ferious, 
that  he  enforced  admiration  :  The  learned 
yielded  him  a  tribute  of  applaufe,  which  is  of 
higher  value  far,  than  the  encomiaftic  verfes, 
which  the  editors  have  been  diligent  to  col- 
led. It  was  at  OXFORD,  where  a  dramatic 
tafte  of  a  very  different  kind  prevailed,  than 
at  LONDON  ;  and  where  that  tribute  was  paid, 
by  the  award  of  learning,  to  the  effuiions  of 
genius.  "  A  great  deal  of  falfe  wit,  and 
"  forced  humour,  which  had  been  the  delight 
"  of  our  metropolitan  multitude,  was  only 
*f  rated  there  [Oxford]  at  its  bare  intrinfic 
i  "  valua ; 
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"  value;  applaufe  was  not  to  be  purchafed 
"  there,  but  by  the  true  fterling,  the  fat  Atti- 
t(  cum  of  a  genius :  Shakfpeare  and  Johnfbn 
*'  had  there  a  fort  of  dajjical  authority  -,  for 
*'  whole  mafterly  fcenes  they  feemed  to  have 
*'  as  implicit  a  reverence,  as  formerly,  for  the 
"  TLthicks  of  Ariftotle  ;  and  were  as  incapable 
"  of  allowing  moderns  to  be  their  competitors, 
"  as  of  changing  their  academical  habits, 
"  for  gaudy  colours,  or  embroidery  (r)."— 
But,  of  commendation,  both  in  verfe,  and 
profe,  let  this  fuffice :  "  The  rather  will  I 
*'  fpare  my  praifes  towards  him ;  knowing 
"  him  is  enough  !" 

While  Shakfpeare  was  thus  admired,  by 
the  learned,  during  a  period,  when  the  editors 
will  hardly  allow,  that  he  was  read,  an  edition 
of  his  works  was  undertaken  by  Rowe.  He  has 
been  clamouroujly  blamed,  fays]o\}nfon,fornotper~ 
forming  what  he  did  not  undertake.  He  engaged 
to  publim  the  works  of  Shakfpeare;  yet,  he  only 
gave  infix  volumes,  the  dramas  of  Shakfpeare :  In 

(c)  Such  is  the  teftimony  of  Colley  Gibber,  who  is  an 
indubitable  witnefs,  for  fuch  a  fa&.  [Apology,  385.]  As 
the  dramatical  hiftorian  of  his  own  times-)  he  is  fpeaking  of 
the  reigns  of  King  William,  and  Queen  Anne,  when  fuch 
worfhip  was  offered  to  Shakfpeare,  at  Oxford. 

feven 
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fiven  volumes,  fays  Mr.  (d)  Malone,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  firft  page,  and  the  laft,  which 
fpeak  of/u;.  But,  whence  this  averment  againft 
the  record?  The  anfwer  is,  beedlefs  attention 
to  the  outfide  of  books.  Edmond  Curll,  feeing 
with  quicker  eyes,  added  to  the  fix  a  fburious 
volume,  in  1710,  coniifting  of  Shakfpearo's 
Mifcellaneous  Poems,  with  critical  remarks. 
Pope,  Hanmer,  and  Warburton ;  all  engaged 
to  publifh  the  works  of  Shakfpeare,  without 
performing  what  they  undertook  :  And,  they 
all  feem  to  have  thought  very  feebly  of  truth  > 
and  very  contemptuoufly,  of  the  dull  duty  of  an 
editor.  Theobald,  by  having  Pope  for  his  ene- 
my, has  alone  efcaped,  with  reputation,  from  this 
undertaking-,  although  he  too  engaged  to 
publim  the  works  of  Shakfpeare,  and  perform- 
ed his  engagement,  by  reprinting  only  his 
dramas.  Theobald's  edition,  in  1733,  may 
be  confidered  as  a  national  work :  For,  it  was 
flipported  by  a  numerous  lift  of  fubfcribers  ;  of 
all  that  were  high  in  rank,  dignified  by  virtue, 
eminent  in  place,  refpectable  for  learning,  and 
amiable  in  life  :  WALPOLE  took//*  fets  of  the 
royal  paper,  exclufive  of  the  copies,  which 

(d)  Shakfpeare,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  230. 

were 
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were  fubfcribed  for  by  his  family  (e).  Of 
this  general  concurrence,  let  not  the  purity  be 
fufpec~ted,  by  fuppoling  that,  in  the  veneration 
for  Shakfpeare,  and  fupport  of  Theobald,  there 
may  have  been  a  little  enmity  to  Pope,  who 
had  lately  indulged,  in  quaffing  Englifh  ale — 
vnexcisd  by  kings. 

This  fpirit  of  admiration  fpread  into  Scot- 
land, and  into  Ireland.  The  editions,  which 
were  published  there,  are  treated  zsjfiur/ous  by 
Mr.  Malone,  though  I  know  not  the  caufe. 
In  1753,  the  bookfellers  of  Edinburgh  pub- 
limed  the  works  of  Shakfpeare ;  in  which  the 
beauties  obferved  by  Pope,  Warburton,  and 
Dod  are  pointed  out ;  together  with  the  au- 
thor's life,  a  gloflary,  indexes,  and  a  lift  of 
the  various  readings,  in  eight  volumes.  They 
too  profefTed  to  publifh  the  works,  though 
they  only  intended  to  re-publilh  the  dramas  of 
Shakfpeare.  But,  the  great  fault  of  this  ele- 
gant edition  confilts,  in  paying  more  regard  to 
Pope,  than  to  Theobald,  and  adopting  for  the 
text  the  whimfies  of  Warburton.  The  gloffary 
might,  perhaps,  be  ufefully  preferred  to  theglof- 
farial  index  of  the  late  editions,  which,  whatever 

(e}  The  ful  (bribers  names  were  properly  published  in  the 
firft  edition  of  Theobald,  but  unfitly  left  out  of  the  fubfequf  nt 
editions. 

may 
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may  have  been  its  original  value,  has,  in  the 
progrefs  of  improvement,  been  fuperfeded,  by 
a  fimilar  work  of  greater  ufefulnefs  :  Ayf- 
cough's  index  is,  indeed,  of  fuch  value,  that 
the  ftudent  of  Shakfpeare  cannot  eafily  be 
without  what  isfo  helpful  to  the  ignorant,  and 
commodious  to  the  fkilful.  "  The  diftin- 
"  guifhed  character  of  Shakfpeare,  as  a  dra- 
"  matic  writer,  the  great  demand  for  his 
"  works,  among  the  learned  and  polite,  and 
"  a  laudable  zeal  for  promoting  home  manufac- 
'*  tures?  fays  the  Edinburgh  editor,  '*  were 
"  the  principal  motives  for  undertaking  an 
*'  edition  of  his  works  in  Scotland/'  This 
laudable  zeal  has  feldom  been  avowed,  though 
it  always  has  its  inffuencial  fhare,  in  every 
edition  of  Shakfpeare.  Thus  the  ftudies  of 
Shakfpeare,  in  addition  to  their  other  merits, 
have  greatly  promoted  home  manufactures. 
But,  here  muft  our  revels  end  ! 

Such  is  the  Appendix >  to  the  fuppkmental 
Apology,  which  the  believers  prefume  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  true  dedfion  of  this  equitable  court. 
They  were  accufed,  as  it  will  be  eafily  re- 
membered, of  knowing  nothing  of  the  jludies  of 
Shakfpeare 9  a  fubjeft,  which,  though  allowed, 
by  their  accufer,  to  be  fufficiently  obfcure,  has 
been  little  enlightened,  by  his  labours.  Their 

apology 
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apology  is,  that  they  have  been  able,  without 
preteniions  to  knowledge,  to  throw  new  lights 
on  the  more  retired  ftudies  of  Shakfpeare ;  that 
they  have  illuftrated  the  dark,  and  dilintangled 
the  knotty  ;  that  they  have  even  had  the  luck, 
rather  than  the  talents,  to  rectify  the  halluci- 
nations of  their  accufer  himfelf,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  pretences  to  accuracy.  In  thefe 
views  of  their  apology,  they  will,  with  hope, 
fubmit  to  this  court  that, 

"  Now  muft  your  evidence  their  acquittance  feal." 

§  XII. 

THE    GENERAL    CONCLUSION. 

The  queftion,  which  is  now  under  the  con- 
confideration  of  this  court,  is  not  without  its 
importance,  whether  it  relate  to  the  reputation 
of  the  fcholars,  antiquaries,  and  heralds,  in 
pretending  to  judge  of  a  fubject,  that  they  did 
not  understand ;  or  it  refer  to  the  character 
of  their  accufer,  in  bringing  a  charge,  and 
cafting  imputations,  that  he  has  failed  to 
fupport. 

In  an  age  of  difcovery,  when  the  minds  of 
intelligent  men  are  inflamed  with  an  ardour 
of  inquiry,  Mifcellaneous  Papers,  which  were 
attributed  to  Shakfpeare,  were  exhibited  to 
the  eye  of  curiofity,  and  offered  to  the  judg- 
ment 
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ment  of  intellect,  with  all  the  appearances  of 
age,  and  the  ufual  concomitants  of  authenti- 
city. The  believers  applied  to  thofe  Papers 
the  fame  maxims  of  inveftigation,  as  are  fafcly 
ufed  in  daily  life  ;  becaufe  they  are  natural  to 
man  :  And,  they  were  thus  induced  to  argue 
of  and  concerning  thofe  papers,  upon  principles 
of  PROBABILITY  ;  becaufe  religion y  !aiv%  and 
life  admit  of  no  other  principles  of  reafoning, 
than  thofe  of  PROBABILITY.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  public  accufer  argued  wholly  from 
fuggcfiions  of  POSSIBILITY;  continually  cry- 
ing out,  without  inflection,  or  examination, 
that  thofe  Miscellaneous  Papers  could  not  pof- 
fififybe  genuine.  The  parties  are  at  iffue  upon 
this  point.  And  the  believers  fubmit  to  this 
court,  that  they  are  right,  and  he  is  wrong ; 
becaufe,  the  fame  logic,  and  philofophy,  which 
are  always  applied  to  pbv/ics,  and  metaphyjics, 
muft  neceflarily  be  applicable  to  Shakfpeare, 
and  his  editors. 

But,  waving  fuch  confederations,  the  pub- 
lic accufer  infifts,  "  that  there  is  no  external 
"  evidence,  that  can  give  any  credibility  to 
"  thofe  manufcripts,  or  entitle  them  to  a  fe- 
"  rious  confideration. "  The  believers  are 
now  at  iilue  on  a  faff.  Without  difputing 
with  him,  at  this  late  hour,  about  what  is 

properly 
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properly  external  evidence,  they  fubmit,  that 
the  vaft  volume  of  Prolegomena,  which  is  now 
prefixed  to  the  dramas  of  Shakfpeare,  is  ex- 
ternal evidence  ;  particularly  thole  documents, 
whence  Mr.  Malone  inferred  himfelf,  and  in- 
duced others  to  infer,  that  Mifcellaneous  Papers 
of  Shakfpeare  do  exift,  and  may  yet  be  found; 
the  confeflion  of  faith  of  John  Shakfpeare  is 
external  evidence  ;  the  Sonnets,  which  were 
addrefled  by  Shakfpeare  to  Elizabeth,  are  ex- 
ternal evidence;  every  document ,  which,  forming 
no  part  of  the  Mifcellaneous  Papers  exhibited, 
could  induce  the  believers  to  argue  upon  prin- 
ciples of  probability,  is  external  evidence,  what- 
ever illogical  minds  may  think  upon  the  point. 
When  the  Mifcellaneous  Papers  pafled  from 
Norfolk-flreet  to  the  world,  every  one  could 
examine  at  leifure,  what  they  had  leen  in 
hafte,  or  heard  of  from  report.  The  public 
accufer  now  racked  their  orthography,  criti- 
cifed  their  language ;  and  examined  their  dates. 
The  believers  again  joined  ifTue  with  him 
on  thefe  points  :  They  have  met  him  face  to 
face,  and  foot  to  foot  :  To  this  court  they  fub- 
mit,  that  they  have  rectified  his  own  dates ;  that 
they  have  difproved  his  allegations,  about  the 
language  of  Shakfpeare's  age  i  that  they  have 

ihown, 
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mown,  there  was,  in  that  period,  no  fyftem. 
of  orthography,  which  could  form  zjiandard. 
If,  on  thofe  feveral  heads  of  difcuffion,  the 
public  accufer  did  not  know,  that  his  aflertions 
were  ungrounded,  he  comes  with  a  very  bad 
grace  into  this  court  to  a  Ik  for  judgment 
againft  others,  on  an  accusation  of  ignorance  : 
If  he  did  know,  that  his  aflertions  were 
groundlefs,  he  comes  with  a  ftiii  worfe  grace 
to  pray  for  punimment  of  others  on  a  charge 
of  crimes. 

The  public  accufer,  however,  confidently 
accufed  the  believers  of  ignorance  of  the 
hiftory  of  the  Stage;  of  their  ignorance  of 
the  ftudies  of  Shakfpeare :  On  thefe  feveral 
charges,  they  are  in  the  judgment  of  this 
court,  who  will  determine,  which  of  the  par- 
ties have  made  the  mofl  difcoveries  on  thbfe 
fubje&s,  and  have  thereby  mown  the  molt 
accurate  knowledge  ;  he,  whofe  days  and 
nights  have  been  occupied  about  Shakfpeare, 
during  thirty  years ;  or  they,  who  read  Shak- 
fpeare, as  a  relaxation  of  lite. 

In  their  turn,  the  believers  will  appeal  to 
the  equity  of  this  court,  both  as  to  his  matter, 
and  manner ;  They  fubmit,  that  he  has  failed 
egregioufly  in  both  :  And  they  pray,  that  in 

confideration 
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conlideration  of  his  bad  pleading,  he  be  ad- 
judged, by  this  critical  court,  to  new  write  his 
Prolegomena  to  Sbakfpeare  -,  to  correct  his  opi- 
nions, by  the  documents,  which  the  believers 
have  put  into  his  hands ;  and  to  adjuft  his 
dates)  by  the  records,  that  the  objects  of  his 
profecution  have  quoted; 

On  the  whole ;  the  believers  flatter  them- 
felves  that,  in  making  their  Apology,  they  have 
done  an  ufeful  fervice  to  Shakfpeare,  and  to 
truth,   by  the   difcoveries,  which    they  have 
certainly  made,  and  the  corrections,  that  muft 
neceflarily  enfue  :    They  have  brought  docu- 
ments enow  into  court,  to  prove  incontroverti- 
bly,  that  notwithfranding  the  daily  aflertions 
or  Shakfpeare's  editors,   much  curious  matter 
has    been    found,    which    had  efcaped    their 
thirty  years  refearches.    The  believers  are  fo 
confident,  in  the  truth  of  this  pofition,   that 
they  will  humbly  pray  this  court,  for  an  in- 
junction of  filence  on   the  faid  editors,  that 
they  do  no  more  boaft,   in  their  daily  habits, 
of  their  own  fufficiency,  and  of  others  igno- 
rance i  of  nothing  to  be  found,  about  Shak- 
fpeare, after  their  difcoveries  ;  on  fuch  pain,  as 
may  thereupon  enfue  •>  of  the  contempt  of  the 
wife,  and  the  ridicule  of  the  flippant.    The 
R  r  believers 
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believers,  finally,  fubmit  their  Apology,  by  ac- 
commodating  to    this    profecution   Othello's 
well-known  fpeech  : 
"  Let  him  do  his  fpite  : 

"  Our  fcrvices,  which  we  have  hereby  done  to  Shakfpeare 
u  Shall  out-tonge  his  complaints.    'Tis  yet  to  knov,-, 
<:  \Vlvich,  when  we  know  that  boafting  is  an  honour, 
u  We  fliall  promulgate." 
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THE    APPENDIX. 

SlNCE  the  foregoing  meets  were  printed  off, 
1  have  received  from  Edinburgh  the  fubjoined 
ordinances    of  King  James   and    his    council 
Anent  the  Ingliftoe  Commedians,  which  are  fub- 
joined ;    as    they  are  curious   in  themfelves-; 
and  ill u Pirate  the  obfcure  hiftory  of  the  Scot- 
tifh  ftage.     [See  before,  page  418.]     Arch- 
bifhop   Spottifwood  is  fo  accurate,  in  his  ac- 
count of  what   paffed,  in  confequence  of  the 
licenfe  given   to  the  Inglifie  Commedians,  that 
we  may  fuppofe  he  had  feen  the  two  follow- 
ing ordinances,  which  aie  now  publifhed  from 
the  Afts  and  Decreets  of  the  Secrete  Council, 
No.  6.  fol.  155-159.    My  adive,  and  intelli- 
gent, correspondent,  at  Edinburgh,  could  not 
diicover,  in  any  of  the  records  there,  the  Li- 
•cenfe  to  the  Inglifoe  Commedians^  which  wguld 
have  fhown  the  names  of  the  players,  and  the 
motives    of    their    appearance    at     that   city. 
There   is,   however,   enough  of  evidence  to 
R  r  2  fatisfy 
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iatisfy  accurate  minds,  that  there  is  no  proba- 
bility in  the  furmife  of  Mr.  M'alone,  "  that 
"  King  James  folicited  Queen  Elizabeth,  in 
"  1599,  to  fend  a  company  of  Englim  co- 
"  medians  to  Edinburgh."  [Shak.  vol.  i. 
part  ii.  p.  39.] 


ORDINANCE  again/}  the  FOURE  SESSIONS  of  the 
BURGH  of  EDINR. 

Apud  Haliruidhous  odtavo  Novembrrs  Ixxxxix0.  [1599]. 

The  Kings  Mnjeftie  and  Lords  of  his  Secret  Gounfali 
Confidering  the  lait  Contempt  and  indigmtie  done  to  his 
hienes  be  the  foure  S'effiones  of  the  Burgh  of  Edinburgh  in 
taking  upon  thame  be  a  public  Act  to  contratnand  the  war- 
rant and  libertie  grantet  be  his  hienes  to  certain  Commedians 
to  play  within  the  faid  Burgh  and  in  ordaining  thair  Minif- 
teres  publicklie  to  difcharge  thair  flokes  to  repair  to  the  faidis 
Commedies  They  having  nawayes  acqweinted  his  Majefty 
of  before  with  ony  lawful  Caus  or  ground  moving  thame 
thereunto  Nor  no  uther  wayes  acknowledging  his  hienes 
as  they  Aucht  and  Sould  have  done  afoir  thay  had  fa  avow- 
edlie  opponet  thamfelfis  to  his  Majefties  warrant  and  direc- 
tion forefaid  Therefore  his  Majeflie  and  the  faidis  Lordis 
ordainis  an  Officer  of  Arms  to  pas  to  the  Mercate  Crocr 
of  Edinr.  and  thair  be  open  proclamation  in  his  hienes 
name  and  authority  to  Command  and  Charge  the  hail  per- 
fones  of  the  faidis  foure  Seffiones  Becaus  they  are  an  mul- 
titude to  convene  thamefelfis  in  thair  accuftomat  place  of 
convening  within  three  hours  next  after  the  faid  Charge 
And  thair  be  ane  fpecial  A&  to  cafs  annull  and  Difcharge 
the  uther  Ad  forefakl  And  with  that  to  gif  ane  fpecia! 

ordinance 
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ordinance  and  direction  to  thair  hail  Miniftres  that  they 
after  thair  Sermond  upon  the  next  Sonday  publicklie  admo- 
nefhe  thair  awne  flockis  to  reverence  and  obay  his  Majefty 
aiad  to declair  to  thame  that  thay  will  not  reftreane  uor  cenfurc 
ony  of  thair  flockes  that  fall  repair  to  the  faidis  Comedies  and 
Playisccnfidering  his  Majeftie  is  not  of  purpofe  or  intention 
to  authorife  allow  or  command  ony  thing  quhilk  is  prophane 
or  may  carry  ony  offence  .or  fclander  with  it.  And  to 
charge  thame  hereto  under  the  pain  of  rebellion  and  putting 
©f  thame  to  the  home  And  to  charge  the  faidis  Minifters 
that  thay  after  their  faids  Sermonds  conforme  thamefelfts 
to  the  direction  and  ordinance  to  be  fet  doune  be  the  faidis 
Sefliones  hereanent  under  the  faid  pane  of  rebellion  &c  and 
gif  ony  of  the  faidis  perfones  difobays  to  denunce  the  dif- 
obeyanes  Rebellis  &c. 


jfnent  the  INGHSHE  COMMEDIANS. 
Apud  Haliruighous  decLmo  Novembris  Ixxxxix".  [1599.] 

Forfameikle  as  the  Kings  Majeftie  having  granted  an 
Warrant  &  Libertie  to  certain  Inglifche  Commedians  to 
play  within  the  Burgh  of  Edinburgh  Zit  upone  fum  ftnif- 
ter  and  wrangous  Reporrt  made  to  the  foure  Seffions  of  the 
Kirk  of  Edinburgh  be  Certain  Malicious  and  Rcftles  Bodyes 
>vha  upon  every  licht  occafioun  mifconftroweis  his  Majef- 
tys  hail  doinges  and  miniinterprcitis  his  heines  guid  inten- 
tiones  quhatfumevir  The  faidis  foure  Seffiones  were 
movit  very  rafchlie  and  unadvifedly  to  contramand  be 
ane  publick  Adt  his  Majefties  faid  Warrand  And  thair- 
withall  ordainit  thair  Minifters  to  publiflie  the  faid  Contra- 
mand and  to  threaten  the  Cenfure  of  the  Kirk  againes  the 
Contravenars  thereof  unacquainting  his  Majeftie  of  befoir 
with  ony  lauchful  Ground  or  Caus  moving  thame  thereto 
with  the  quhilk  thair  errour  and  overficht  they  being  now 
R  r  3  better 
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better  advifit  and  having  all  convenit  on  this  mater  and 
willing  nawife  to  be  contentious  with  his  Majeftie,  bot  in 
all  reverence  and  humilitie  to  obey  his  hienes  as  becumes 
gude  and  obedient  fubjeftes  In  refpe<St  of  the  pruif  quhilk 
they  have  ever  had  of  his  Majeftie  that  his  hienes  has  not 
commandit  nor  allowit  any  thing  carreying  with  it  ony  of- 
fence or  Sclander  They  after  the  dew  acknowledging  of 
their  former  errour  rafche  and  unadvifed  proceedinges  have 
now  be  another  Act  cafled  annullit  and  difcharged  thair 
former  A&  forefaid  And  hes  ordainit  the  fame  to  be  inef-r 
fe&ual  hereafter  with  the  admonitiones  given  conforme 
thereto  be  the  Minifteres  to  their  flockis  in  manner  forefaid 
fa  that  now  not  only  may  the  faidis  Commedians  freely  enjoy 
the  benefite  of  his  Majefties  libertie  and  warrant  granted  to 
thame  Bot  all  his  Majefties  fubje£ts  inhabitants  within  the 
faid  B.urgh  and  utheres  quhatfumever  may  freelie  at  thair 
awin  plefour  repair  to  the  faidis  Comedies  and  Playes  with- 
out ony  pane  fkaith  cenfuring  reproach  or  fclander  to  be 
incurrit  be  thame  thairthrow  or  to  be  /mcenfureit  or  fund 
fault  with  be  the  Minifteres  Magiftrates  or  Seflionis  of  the 
faid  Burgh  in  ony  wyfe  notwithftando-  the  firft  Act  forefaid 
and  admonition  given  conform  thairto  or  ony  others  the  like 
A6h  and  admonitiones  to  be  maid  and  geven  hereafter  with- 
out his  Majefties  confent  and  allowance  And  ordaines  Offici- 
ares  of  Arms  to  pafs  to  the  Market  Croce  of  Edinr.  and  thair 
be  open  proclamation  mak  publication  hereof  Quhairthrow 
nane  pretend  ignorance  of  the  fame. 

Aberdeen,  13  May  1635, 

Licence  was  granted  to  George  Jamefon,  painter,  to 
build,  make  policy,  and  plant,  in  and  about  that  plot  of 
ground,  called  the  Play-field,  belonging  to  the  town,  where 
comedies  were  wont  to  be  afied  of  old^  near  the  well  of  Spawj 
and  a  life  rent  leafe  thereof  was  given  him.  He  was  to  build 
and  plant  upon  it,  and  to  fortify  it  againft  the  violence  of 

fpeats, 
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fpeats,  [floods]  all  on  his  own  charges,  and  at  his  death,  it  was 
to  belong  to  the  town.  [MS.  extracts  from  the  records  of 
the  city  of  Aberdeen.]  It  feems  he  improved  it  to  excellent 
advantage.  Jamefon  built  a  fummer-houfe  of  timber  in  his 
garden,  which  he  adorned  with  painting,  which  was  much 
admired  in  that  time.  But,  of  this,  there  is  not  now  [1750] 
the  leaft  veftige.  That  fpot  of  ground,  which  lies  low  to 
the  welt  of  the  well  of  Spaw,  Woolman,  or  Woman  Hills, 
is  now  a  bleaching-green.  Formerly  the  ftudents  at  the 
grammar- fchool  played  there  at  the  butts,  and  the  victor,  got 
the  filver  arrow,  which  was  kept  in  the  fchool.  [MS.  Notes.] 

The  fubjoined  extracts  from  Sir  Henry  Her-* 
bert's  office-book^  which  was  found  in  the  old 
theft,  at  Ribbesford,  came  to  hand  after  the 
foregoing  fheets  were  printed ;  and  are  now- 
added  as  ufeful  notices,  in  refpect  to  his 

life  :— 

I  was  fworn  King  James  his  fervant  by  Sr  George  Reeve 
on  ordinary  Gentleman  of  his  Privy  Chamber.  2oth  March 
1621,  at  Whitehall. — It  pleafed  the  King  att  my  Lord 
Chamberlanes  motion  to  fende  for  mee  unto  his  bedchamber 
by  James  Palmer  and  to  Knighte  mee  with  my  Lorde  Mar- 
quis Hamilton's  fworde.  He  was  pleafed  like  wife  to  be- 
ftowe  many  good  words  upon  mee  &  to  receive  mee  as  Mf 
of  his  Revells,  att  Wilton,  this  7  of  Aug..  1623.— I  fente 
the  certificate  of  my  Knitehood  under  my  Lord  Chamber- 
lines  hande  to  the  Earle  Marshall  &  hereupon  he  certified  to 
the  Office  of  the  Harolds  &  twas  entered  in  their  booke  the 
14th  Augft.  1623.  The  Harolds  had  no  fee,  but  the  Lord 
Marshals  Secretary  icA 

R  r  4  N°  III, 
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In  the  accounts  of  Henry  the  yth  are  the 
following  items  : — 
[14.92]    yth  year — to  my  Lorde  of  Oxen 

pleyers  in  rewarde  20  s. 

[1494]    9th         —to  the  Kings  Pleyers  for 

a  reward    -     -     -  53;.  4 d. 

— to  Walter  Alwyn  for  the 

Revelh  at  C'tenmes  jT.  13     6s.  Sd. 
—To  Walter   Alwyn    in 
full    payment    forthe 
difguyfing     made    at 
Chriflenmes  -     -     £.  14.   13*.  4^. 
—to  the  Pleyers  of  Wym- 

borne  Mynyftre     -  20  s. 

[1495]  19  — to  three  Pleyers  of  Wy- 

combe  in  rewarde  13^.  4^. 

— to  the  Frenfhe  Pleyers 

in  rewarde       -  40  s. 

14.  —to  the  Pleyers  with  mametts 

[puppets.] 
16  —to  the  Pleyers  at  Myles 

Ende     -     -     -     -  3*.  4^. 

[1502]  17  — to  John   Engliflie,    the 

Pleyer    -     -     -     -  IDS. 

[1503]  18  —to  the  Pleyers  of  St,  AU 

bones     -     -     -     -  jof. 

— to  the  Pleyers  of  EfTex 

in  rewarde      -  2O  s. 

In    the  accounts  of  Henry  the   8th  are  the 
following  items  : — 
[1513]  4  Novr.  5  year— to  WTllm   Wyn- 
nefbery  lorde  of  Myf- 

fule 
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rule  opon  a  Warr. 
figned  for  his  bufyr.es 
this  Criftemes  next  £.13.  v]s.  Sdm 

[1514]  6  yr.  i  Jany—Item  to  therle  of 
Wiltysfliir  Players 
that  fhulde  have  play- 
ed in  the  Kings  hall 
oppon  Thurfdaye  135.  ^d. 

— to  the  Kings  olde  Play- 
ers in  rewarde       -    £.  4. 
7  Jany — Item  to  the  Kings  Play- 
ers in  rewarde         -  66  s.  8  d. 

[X5i6]  8th  y  8  Mar— To  Mr.  Cornifhe 
of  the  Chapell  for  his 
rewarde  for  a  play 
which  was  plaid  upon 
Sheroftewifday  -  ^.6.  13*.  ±d. 

Mem:  John  Englifli,  the  player,  who  was  paid  ten 
{hillings  by  Henry  the  yth,  in  1502,  is  the  fame  comedian, 
who,  with  his  ccmpanyons^  accompanied  the  Lady  Margaret 
from  Windfor  to  Edinburgh,  in  1503;  and  played  moralities 
at  her  marriage  with  James,  the  fourth.  [See  before,  p.  416.] 
And,  it  is  curious  to  remark,  that  John  Englifli,  who  is  now; 
introduced  to  the  lovers  of  the  drama,  is  the  earlieft  manager, 
of  players,  who  has  hitherto  been  difcovered. 

Aberdene,  1503,  July  24. 

Ten  pounds  were  affigned  to  the  common  menjlrahs^  to 
furnifli  them  to  the  paflage  [for  their  journey]  with  the  Al- 
derman, and  other  honourable  neighbours,  to  the_/><?/?  of  the 
Kings  marriage^  at  command  of  his  highnefs,  and  to  the 
pleafure  of  his  Majefty.  [MS.  extrads  from  the  city-records 
ef  Aberdeen.} 
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There  is  a  witchery  about  the  name  of 
SHAK SPEAR E,  which  gives  an  interefl  to  eve- 
ry thing,  that  is,  in  any  manner,  connected 
with  him.  We  naturally  wi£h  to  know  the 
Hate  of  the  town,  where  he  was  bom,  in  1564, 
and  died,  in  1616,  while  he  was  yet  little  de- 
clined into  the  vale  of  years.  In  1614,  much 
of  Stratfard-upon-Avon  was  burnt.  The  fub- 
joined  letters  from  the  council-regifters  wiU 
mow  the  caufe  of  that  calamity,  which  in- 
volved our  poet,  in  danger,  and  the  mea- 
fures,  that  were  taken  to  prevent  fimilar  mif- 
fortunes  : 

A  Letter  from  the  Privy  Council  to  the  Bailiff,  chief 
Alderman,  and  Town  Clerk,  for  the  time  being,  of 
Stratford-upo-Avon ;  dated  the  i6th  March  1618. 
Wee  fend  you  here  inlofed  a  petition  exhibited  unto  us, 
on  the  behalf  of  that  Borough  of  Stratford  upon  Haven^ 
wherein  is  humbly  reprefented  unto  us,  the  great  and  la- 
mentable lofs  happened  to  that  Town  by  cafualty  of  Fire, 
which,  of  late  years,  hath  been  very  frequently  occafioned 
by  means  of  thatched  Cottages,  Stacks  of  Straw,,  Furzes, 
and  fuch  like  combuftible  fluff,  which  are  fuffered  to  be 
erected  and  made  confufedlyin  moft  of  the  principal  parts  of 
the  Town  without  reftraint.  And  which  being  ftill  conti- 
nued cannot  but  prove  very  dangerous,  and  fubject  to  the 
like  inconveniences  ;  and  therefore  we  have  thought  meet 
for  the  better  fafety  and  fccuring  that  Town  from  future 
Danger,  hereby  to  authorize  and  require  you  to  take  Order 

that 
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that  from  hence  forward  there  be  not  any  houfe  or  Cottage 
that  (hall  be  erc-fled  by  any  Owner  of  Land  or  other  fuffered 
to  be  thatched,  nor  any  Stacks  or  piles  of  Straw  or  Furzes 
made  in  any  part  of  that  Town  eicher  upon  the  Streets  or 
elfewhere  that  may  any  way  indanger  the  fame  by  Fire  as 
formerly,  but  that  all  the  houfcs  and  Cottages  to  be  here- 
after built  within  the  Town  be  covered  widi  Tyles  or  Slates, 
and  the  forefaid  Stacks  and  Piles  removed  to  fit  and  conve- 
nient places  without  the  Town.  And  for  tha  houfes  and 
Cottages  already  built  and  covered  with  Straw  there,  wee 
do  lilcewife  require  you  to  caufe  the  fame  to  be  altered  and 
reformed,  according  to  thefe  directions  with  as  much  expe- 
dition as  may  liana  with  convenience  and  as  the  fafety  and 
welfare  of  that  Town  may  any  way  require.  Herein  Wee 
require  you  to  take  Order  accordingly,  in  cafe  of  any  oppo- 
fition  to  tlicfe  our  directions  whereby  the  performance  of 
the  fame  may  be  interrupted  or  frayed  to  make  Certificate 
unto  us  of  the  Names  of  fuch  as  fhall  not  conform  thcmfclvcs 
Accordingly  that  fuch  further  Order  may  be  taken  therein  as 
{hall  be  expedient,  And  fo  &c. 

But,  thofe  falutary  orders  of  the  privy- 
council  were  not  altogether  obeyed.  And, 
George  Badger,  William  Shawe,  and  John 
Beefeley,  alias  Coxie,  inhabitants  of  that  bo- 
rough, were  brought  before  the  privy-cou:i- 
cil,  on  an  accufation  of  difobedience  :  Yet, 
they  were  foon  difcharged ;  as  they  were  not 
rigoroufly  profecuted  :  Thefe  fa<fts,  we  may 
learn  from  the  fubjoined  Letter  of  the  Privy ^ 
council,  dated  the  26th  of  November,  1619  : — 

You  fhall  underftand  that  complaint  was  made  unto  us 
£y  a  petition  in  the  name  cf  the  Bailiff  and  Burgefle?  of  the 

Tov.-u 
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Town  of  Stratford- upon- Haven,  That  whereas  there  was 
an  Order  lately  made  at  this  Board  reftraining  the  ufc  of 
thatching  of  houfes  and  Cottages  in  that  Town,  to  prevent 
and  avoid  the  danger  and  great  lofs  by  Fire  that  of  late  time 
hath, often  happened  there  by  means  of  fuch  thatched  houfes 
to  the  utter  ruin  and  overthrow  of  many  the  Inhabitants. 
Thefe  three  parties  George  Badger  William  Shawe  and 
John  Beefley,  refufing  to  conform  themfelves  to  our  faid 
Order,  had  in  contempt  thereof  creeled  -certain  thatched 
houfes  and  Cottages  to  the  ill  example  of  others  and  the  en- 
dangering of  the  Town  by  the  like  cafualty  of  fire.  Where- 
upon they  being  convened  before  us,  for  as  much  as  they  do 
abfolutely  deny  that  they  have  fhewed  any  fuch  difobedience 
at  all  to  our  faid  Order,  nor  committed  any  manner  of  Act 
contrary  thereunto  fmce  the  publication  of  the  fame  in  that 
Town  :  And  that  the  party  that  exhibited  the  Complaint 
againft  them  in  the  name  of  the  Town,  did  not  appear  to 
make  good  his  information.  Wee  have  thought  good  to 
difmifs  the  faid  Badger,  Shaw,  and  Beefley  for  the  prefent. 
And  withal  to  pray  and  require  you  to  take  due  examination 
of  the  forcfaid  Complaint  which  you  (hall  receive  here  in- 
clofed  and  upon  full  information  of  the  Truth  thereof  to 
make  Certificate  unto  us,  of  what  you  find  therein,  that 
fuch  further  Order  may  be  taken  as  (hall  be  meet.  And 
fo  &c. 

Daring  the  age  of  Shakfpeare,  however,  the 
other  towns  of  England  were  in  the  fame  flate 
of  wretchednefs.  On  a  complaint  from  the 
Univerfity  of  Cambridge  "  that  much  cafualty 
<l  hath  happened  by  fire,  in  that  town,  oc- 
"  cafioned  by  houfes,  and  cottages,  being 
"  thatched  with  reed,  and  Jiraw"  the  privy- 

conncil, 
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council,  on  the  2(1  of  June  1619,  ifl"lied  ari 
order,  "  that  no  houfes,  cottages,  6cc.  be  bullti 
"  without  the  builders  thereof  engage  to 
u  cover  the  fame  with  Hates,  or  tiles."  [Coun- 
cil- regr.j  Let  us  now  look  at  London  :  In 
1567,  the  Royal  Exchange  was  firft  built; 
In  1571,  trappttigwas  firft  begun  to  be  built 
on  its  fiabank.  In  1571,  about  which  time 
the  Curtain  theatre  was  erected,  White-chapel 
was^r/?  pdved.  In  1590,  London  was  inha- 
bited by  about  160,000  people.  In  1603^ 
London  and  Weftminfter,  which  were  once 
a  mile  afunder,  were,  about  this  time,  gra- 
dually joined  together,  by  buildings.  In  1  605, 
the  village,  called  St.  Gyles's  in  the  fields 
remained  ftill  unconnected  with  the  town; 
and  was  now,  as  well  as  Drury-lane,  firft 
paved.  In  1613,  Weft  Smithneld  was  firft 
paved.  In  1618,  the  fuburb,  called  Lincoln's- 
inn-fields,  was  firft  adorned.  [Vid.  the  Chron. 
Index  to  Anderf.  Commerce.  Art.  London.] 


-  N°  V.  - 

All  the  art,  and  induftry,  of  the  commen- 

tators have  been  ufed  to  free  Shakipeare  from 

the  imputation  of  having  poifoned  the  hour  of 

confidence  andfejlivity,  by  writing  a  malignant 

2  epitaph 
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epitaph  on  John-a- Combe,    who  bequeathed 
our   poet  a  legacy  of  five  pounds.     This  was 
John  Combe  of  V/elcombe,   in   the   pariih  of 
Str'atford^upcii-Haven>  who  made  his  will,  on 
the    28th  of  January    1612-13,   which   was 
proved  November   ic,    1615;  and   who  was 
buried  at  Stratford,  on  the  I  ithof  July  1614, 
at  the  premature  age  of  fifty- three.    His  eldeft 
ion,  and  heir,  was  William  Combe  of  Wei- 
combe,  who  died,  at  the  Fame  place*  January 
30,  1666-7,  a§e^  e^t>7:  ^*s  fecond  fon  was 
Thomas    Combe,   to  whom    Shakfpeare  be- 
queathed bis  fword,  and    who   died   alfo   at 
Stratford,    in  July   1657,   aSC(^    fixty  -  eight. 
Shakfpeare,  we  may  recoiled:,  devifed   to  his 
daughter  Sufannah  all  his  hereditaments,  lying 
"  within  the  towns,  hamlets,  villages,  fields, 
"  and  grounds  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Old 
"  Stratford,  Biihopton,  and  Welcombe."  [MaL 
Shak.  vcl.  i,  part  i.  pag.  121 :  Steevens's  Shak. 
179^,  vol.  i,  p.  22-97.]  Now  j  weighing  all 
thole  c ire um fiances,  with  the  following  docu* 
mentst   which  were  copied  from  the  council- 
regirters,  it  appears  to  me  more  than  probable, 
that  John  Combe,  attempting  to  inclofe,  and 
to  turn  to  pafture,  four  hundred  acres  of  land, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  poor •,  thereby  made  him* 
felf  odious  to  the  people  j  and  was,  therefore, 
9  libelled, 
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libelled,  in  various  verfes,  by  the  nirnzr  posts  ^ 
Stratford  :  And,  William  Combe,  continuing 
his  father's  meafures,  was  oppoicd  by  the 
Bailiffe  and  Burgeiles  of  Stratford  -  upon  - 
Haven,  who  obtained  the  fubjoined  interdict 
from  the  privy-council : — 

A  Letter  from  the  Privy-council  to  the  Matter  of  the 
Rolls*  and  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Knight ;  dated  the 
1 4th  February  1618. 

By  the  inclofed  petition  you  (hall  perceive  the  complaint 
made  unto  us  on  the  behalf  of  the  Bailiffs  and  BurgefTes  of 
Stratford  upon  Haven  in  the  County  of  Warwick  concern- 
ing an  inclofure  of  400  Acres  of  Arable  land  intended  to  be 
turned  into  pafture  by  William  Combe  of  Welcombe  in  the 
faid  parifh  [of]  Stratforde  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Tithes  of 
Corn  and  Grain  employed  to  divers  charitable  ufes  the  par- 
ticulars whereof  will  by  the  petition  appear  unto  you.— 
Forafmuch  as  we  find  that  you  are  already  acquainted  with 
this  caufe,  and  that  at  the  Aflizes  in  Lent  13th  of  His  Ma- 
jefty  upon  a  petition  there  exhibited,  it  was  then  ordered 
that  no  fuch  Inclofure  fhould  be  made  there,  nor  any  decay 
of  Tillage  admitted  untill  good  caufe  fhould  be  fhewed 
to  the  Judges^  in  open  Affixes  to  the  contrary.  And  that 
the  fame  Order  was  likewife  confirmed  by  the  Judges  there 
15th  of  The  King. — «We  have  thought  meet  hereby  to  pray 
and  require  you  taking  to  your  aiiiftance  the  Juftices  of 
Aflize  of  the  County  of  Warwick,  if  you  (hall  fo  think 
fir,  to  call  as  well  the  faid  Combe,  as  the  petitioners  before 
you,  and  upon  hearing  of  the  caufe,  to  order  fuch  a  courfe 
therein  for  the  relief  of  the  petitioner?,  as  fhall  be  agreeable 
to  Juftice,  or  othcrwife  to  certify  us  your  opinion  of  the 
fame,  that  fuch  further  Order  maybe  taken  as  fhall  be  meet. 
And  fo  &c. 

A  Latw 
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A  Letter  from  the  Privy-council  to  William  Combe 
Efqr.  of  Weleombe,  in  the  County  of  Warwick^ 
dated  the  I2th  March  1618:  — 

It  is  not  unknown  unto  you  what  courfe  hath  been  held 
here  in  the  examination  of  the  complaint  exhibited  to  this 
t5oard  againft  you,  orithe  behalf  of  the  Bailiffs  and  BurgefTes  of 
the  Town  of  Stratford  upon  Haven  concerning  the  inclofing 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  Arabic  Land  converting  the  fame  into 
pafture,  and  other  proceedings  of  yours  therein,  to  the  great 
prejudice  both  of  the  Church  and  the  Poor  of  that  Town, 
in  taking  away  the  Tithes  of  Corn  and  Grain  employed  to 
divers  charitable  and  public  ufes  there.     And  forafmuch  as 
it  appeareth  that  there  have  been  certain  Orders  conceived 
and  fct  down  in  this  Cafe  by  the  Juftices  of  Affize  of  that 
County  with  confent  of  all  parties  prohibiting  the  Inclofure 
of  thefe  Lands,  converting  the  Arable  Ground  into  pafture, 
and  ploughing  up  of  the  green  Sward  of  the  Meeres  and 
Banks  :  It  is  held  meet  and  Juft,  that  thole  Orders  be  con- 
firmed, and  that  whatsoever  hath  been  fmce  committed  or 
done  contrary  to  the  fame  be  forthwith  reformed.     And 
therefore  we  do  hereby  ft  raitly  charge  and  require  you  to  take 
prefent  Order,  that  theinclofures  contained  in  the  Certificateof 
Sir  Richard  Verney  £c  and  which  have  been  made  contrary 
to  the  aforefaid  Orders  fet  down  in  open  Affixes  be  forth- 
with 'laid  open  as  formerly  they  were.     As  alfo  that  the 
Land  converted  into  pafture  be  again  made  Arable  for  Cora 
and  Grain  according  to  the  courfe  of  Hufbandry  there.    And 
laftly  that  the  Meeres  and  Banks  be  reftored  and  made  per- 
fedt.     Whereof  we  require  you  to  have  that  due  care  as  is 
meet,  and  to  fee  thefe  direftions  fully  accomplished  and  ob- 
fcrved  until  fuch  time  as  the  Juftices  of  Affize  for  that  County 
fhall   upon  judicial  hearing  take  other  Order  therein.  — 
Whereof  you  may  not  fail  as  you  will  anfvver  the  contrary  at 
vour  peril.     And  fo  &c. 


VI, 
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_  N°  VI. 

It  was  deemed  a  proper  attention  to  Mr. 
Malone,  and  to  Mr.  Waldron,  to  republifli, 
in  this  Appendix,  their  retradions,  and  expla- 
nations, as  far  as  they  have  appeared  in  the 
GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE  i— 

1 5th  April. 
Mr.  Urban, 

In  my  late  inquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  the  pretended 
Shakfp^-areMSS.  (p.3i8,n.  193),  I  have  laid  that  the  French 
had  not  the  words  "  deranger  nor  derangement"  in  the  time 
of  Shakfpeare.  But  this  was  a  miftake,  into  which  I  was  led 
by  looking  into  Cotgrave's  didtionary  for  thofe  words  as 
they  are  now  fpelt*  He  has,  I  findj  "  defrange  and  defranger" 
(which  was  the  fpelling  of  his  time),  but  not  defrangement. 
This,  however,  does  not  at  all  affe&  my  principal  argument 
in  that  place ;  for,  all  that  I  was  bound  to  fhew  was,  that 
vve  had  not  the  Englifh  words  formed  from  them  till  above 
a  century  afterwards ;  and  this  I  have  (hewn.  [From  this 
fcmbarrafTment,  Mr,  Malone  might  have  more  eafily  extri- 
cated hitnfelf,  by  looking  into  the  Interpreter  of  Cowel,  who 
was  the  contemporary  of  Shakfpeare,  in  Vo.  Deraigny  or 
Dereign. — "  Laftly,  in  fome  places,  the  fubfrantive  deraign- 
"  men*  is  found  ufed  in  the  very  literal  fignification  of  the 
"  French  derayer^  or  difrangtry  that  is,  turning  out  of 
'''  c'ourfr.]" 

At  the  fame  time  that  I  mention  this  flight  overfight,  per- 
mit me  to  notice  two  errors  which  efcaped  me  w'hen  I  was 
making  the  tnbleof  errata.  In  p.  93, 1.  ult.  of  text,  for  no- 
Viciate  read  novice;  and,  in  p.  254,  1.  15,  for  twenty  read 
twenty-fevert.  E,  M. 

S  f  25th 
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25th  April. 

One  word  more,  Mr.  Urban,  with  your  leave,  on  the 
Shakfpeare  forgery.  I  was  perfectly  aware  (as  I  have 
mentioned  in  my  book)  of  the  difficulty  of  eftablifhing  a 
negative  proof;  and,  therefore,  was  not  furprifed  to  find 
that  I  had  been  miftaken  in  the  objection  made  in  p.  164. 
to  "heaven"  being  employed  in  one  of  thefe  fpurious 
MSS.  as  a  difTyllable.  I  now  recollect  that  it  is  fo  ufed  in 
MACBETH:— 

"  Hear  it  not,  Duncan  !  for  it  is  a  knell, 
"  That  fummons  thee  to  heaven,  or  to  hell." 
The  infipidity,  however,  of  the  water-gruel  compofition 
where  this  word  is  found,  remains  {till  perfect  and  un- 
rivalled. 

[A  thirty-yean-critic  on  Shakfpeare  might  have  known, 
without  recollection,  that  our  majler  generally  ufes  heaven, 
as  a  wonofy  liable,  and  but  fometimes  as  a  dijfyllable.  Such  a 
critic  might  have  alfo  known,  that  Spenfer,  with  the  poetic 
licenfe,  ufes  heaven,  both  as  a  monofyllable,  and  as  a  diflylla- 
ble,  very  frequently,  in  The  Ruins  of  Time : 

"  The  world's  late  wonder,  and  the  heavens  new  joy. 
"  Yet,  'ere  his  happy  foul  to  heaven  went." 
The  infjpldity  of  water- gruel  is  nothing  to  the  perufal  of 
t'.-e  fcrilble  of  a  critic,  who  pretends  to  know  every  thing, 
\vithout  knowing  any  thing  diftinctly.] 
P.  85.  1.  8,  for  Anglize,  r.  Anglis. 
P.  226.  1.  14,  dele  Henry;  for  I  find  he  was  chriftened 
by  the  names  of  Henry  Frederick. 

E.  M. 


2Cth  M:iy. 

iiv  an  error  of  the  prefs,  one  of  the  corrections  of  the 
41  \  indication  of  Shakfpeare,"  which  1  lint  you  lull  month, 
could  not  be  underftocd.  The  reference  was  to  p.  221), 
where  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  is  laid  to  have  had  1 

9  ChriitUn 
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Chrlfiian  name;  whereas,  in  truth,  as  appears  from  a  paf- 
(age  in  Camden's  Remains,  4°  1605,  which  had  efcaped  me, 
he  was  baptized  by  the  names  of  'Henry-  Frederick. 

[Yet ;  even  with  the  help  of  Camden,  our  critic  does  not 
depart  from  his  groundiefs  pofition,  that  there  were  not,  in 
the  age  ef  Shakipe.ire,  any  inftances  of  tico  names  of  bap- 
tifm  :  Nor,  does  he  recollect,  that  the  baptifm  of  Henry- 
Frederick  was  let  forth  in  Birch's  Lift:  of  Henry,  Prince  of 
Wales,  1760.] 

As  I  have  thus  once  more  had  occahon  to  fay  a  word  on 
this  (ubjeiSr,  and  I  am  deiirous  of  giving  as  litde  trouble  as 
may  be  to  whoever  may  anfv/er  the  t;  Vindication  "  (if  at 
th~  errd  of  eight  weeks  an  Anfwerer  (hall  come  into  the 
field),  I  beg  leave  to  add  a  few  more  correclions. 

P.  96.  1.  2,  Coripheseus.  r.  Coryphaeus  5  p.  13?.  1.  5, 
from  the  bottom,  for  Chinfe,  r.  ChLef;  ;  p.  189.  1.  2,  fur 
have,  r.  haue  ;  and  in  p.  190.  1.  ic,  the  fame  Correction 
fhould  be  made.  In  p.  193  1.  8  and  10,  ths  word  "  and  " 
is  twice  printed  by  the  miftuke  of  the  Compofitor,  inftead 
of  the  abbreviation  &.  P.  338,  n.  for  AnJeriocn  alls  (the 
letters  hr.vebeen  mifphced  at  the  prefs)  r.  Anderfon  calls. 

In  p.  79,  1  have  exprelH-d  a  doubt  concerning  the  an:i- 
quity  of  the  wrd  e.xceiience,  as  applied  to  written  compo- 
litions,  but  lately  have  found  reafon  to  believe  that  this  word 
was  thus  ufod  in  Shaidpeare's  time.  E.  M. 

Feb.  7. 
Mr.  Urban, 

Having  only  truth  in  view,  I  am  anxious  to  acknowledge 
the  fmalleft  error  I  may  have  fallen  into.     In  [p.  1 1, 12,  of 
"  Free  Reflexions  on  iviiicfciianeous  Papers  and  Legal  In- 
11  ftruments,  Oncler  the  Hand  and  Seal  of  William  Shak- 
'•  fpeare  j"    I  have^fakl  that"  \Vhimzies,"  3cc.  the  title  of 
a  boo!:  printed  in  i63i>  "  is  the  earlieft  inftsnce  I  can  re- 
-  «c  collet  of  any  word  like  Whyir.fycalle."    Siiice  the  pub- 
lication 
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lication  of  that  pamphlet,  I  have  obferved  that  Whimfey 
occurs  fo  early  as  in  the  firft  edition  of  "  Ben  Johnfon  his 
"  Volpone,  ortheFoxe."  410. 1607.  the  third  aft  of  which 

begins  thus : 

Mofca. 

"  I  feare,  I  (hall  begin  to  grow  in  love 
"  With  my  deare  felfe,  and  my  mod  profp'rous  parts, 
44  They  do  fo  fpring,  arid  burgeon ;  I  can  feele 
"  A  whiml'ey  I*  r-iy  blood." 

I  avail  myfelf  of  this  opportunity  to  inform  the  feveral  per- 
fons  who1  have  honoured  me  with  their  enquiries,  that  the 
entire  MS.  of  "  The  Virgin  Queen,"  from  which  fome 
extracts  have  been  printed,  is  in  the  pofleflion  of  your  con- 
ftant  reader.  F.  G.  Waldron. 
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